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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1956 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF DOUGLAS McKAY, SECRETARY; CLARENCE A. 
DAVIS, UNDERSECRETARY; WESLEY A. D’EWART, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT; D. OTIS BEASLEY, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; WILLIAM C. 
STRAND, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; RAYMOND DAVIS, 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; AND SIDNEY D. LARSON, 
DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Chairman Hayprn. The committee will be in order. 

Today we commence the hearings on the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957. 

Secretary McKay is here this morning to discuss with the committee 
the requests of the Department of the Interior, exclusive of the power 
agencies that will be considered by the Public Works Subcommittee. 

The estimates of the Department of the Interior to be considered 
by this subcommittee total $296,488,600. For the current fiscal 
year there was appropriated $237,400,998 for these agencies. How- 
ever, there is pending before the Congress supplemental estimates 
totaling $6,585,300 to cover the increased pay cost voted by the 
Congress. Therefore, a comparable figure to the estimates to be 
considered is $243,986,298. 

At this time I will insert in the record a committee table, No. 1, 
entitled ‘Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tion Bill, Fiscal Year 1957.’ This table is a breakdown by activities 
of each appropriation in the bill, including those of the ‘related 
agencies.”” It shows the actual appropriation for the current fiscal 
vear; the pending supplemental estimates for increase pay costs; the 
budget estimates; the House allowances; and the restorations re- 
quested by the Department of the Interior and other agencies. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you, Senator. If there is no objection, 
I will read my prepared statement to you. 

I am pleased with the opportunity to discuss with this committee 
the budget estimates of the Department of the Interior for fiscal 
year 1957. 

The Department of the Interior is the Federal Government’s 
primary natural-resource agency. It is our job to protect the public 
interest by assuring sound conservation and wise development of the 
Nation’s water, land, minerals, and energy resources. The functions 
conducted by the bureaus and offices of the Department of the Interior 
affect every section of our country and have an important bearing on 
the overall economic condition of our Nation. We are ever aware of 
our responsibilities in the natural-resources field and shall continue to 
fulfill these responsibilities in a manner that will contribute the most 
to the Nation’s benefit. 

Our budget estimates for 1957 for all activities of the Department, 
except for the Bureau of Reclamation and the power marketing 
agencies, total $296,488,600. Appropriations for fiscal year 1956 were 
$237 ,400,998. After adjustments to cover pay increases in 1956 re- 
sulting from the Federal Employees Pay Act, our 1957 estimate on a 
comparable basis reflects an increase of $52,502,302. 

I should like first to discuss our overall program as contemplated 
under the estimates submitted to the Congres: and, secondly, to 
discuss with this committee the results of the Ilouse action on our 
appropriation requests. 


OVERALL PROGRAM 


Expansion in many of Interior’s activities is proposed in order to 
keep pace with the increased demand on our resources. To keep 
pace we must assure the fullest protection and the most beneficial 
utilization of all of our natural resources. 

We must make the best use of every drop of water which falls on 
our soil and expand our research programs on both our surface and 
subsurface water resources. 

We must develop new sources of basic raw materials and undertake 
research to gain greater knowledge in the use of new metals and 
alloys. 

We must meet the increased demands being placed on the Federal 
lands for use of timber, forage, and minerals, and assure that proper 
utilization of these assets is being accomplsihed. 

We must plan wisely for the beneficial use of our parks, for the 
protection and propagation of our fish and wildlife resources. 

We must continue to improve the administration of Indian affairs 
and the Territories to the end that all segments of our population can 
keep pace with the Nation’s economic advances and become more 
self-sufficient. 

The budget estimates before you provide for fulfilling these basic 
responsibilities. 
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SALINE WATER RESEARCH PROGRAM 


One of the programs conducted by the Department, which I 
believe will offer unlimited potential benefits, is our saline water 
research program. This program consists of research and develop- 
ment in low-cost processes for converting sea and other saline waters 
to fresh water for agricultural, municipal, and other uses. Results 
to date have been very encouraging, and, in line with increased 
authorizations in the last session of Congress, our 1957 estimates 
provide for continuing this program on an enlarged scale. 

Chairman Hayprn. Most people think of this program as confined 
to taking the salt out of sea water, but that is not correct. It is also 
alkaline water and other waters, known as brackish waters, that you 
are interested in making palatable or usable. 

Secretary McKay. That is right, Senator. And it also includes the 
brackish waters around the industrial East. Industry needs much 
water today. There are great quantities of brackish water that we 
hope can be made usable. 

The problem is getting the price down to where people can afford 
to use it. We have about eight different types of research which we 
contract with universities and private enterprise to develop processes. 
If we could just bring the cost down for domestic and industrial use, 
it would be a tremendous step forward. 


WORKLOAD 


The workload of the Bureau of Land Management continues to 
increase. This increase is attributable principally to new legislation 
opening additional areas for mining and the ever-increasing demands 
of the public for access to the mineral resources on public lands and 
the desire to own a parcel of land for recreational or other purposes. 


FORESTRY PRACTICES 


We also plan to place additional timber on the market through 
intensive forestry practices. In order to assist in this effort and to 
increase fire protection facilities, additional funds are requested for 
forestry management and for the construction of access roads in the 

and C. area of Oregon. These access roads will aid materially 
in making more timber available to industry while at the same time 
aid in obtaining a sustained yield. Increased funds for such programs 
as these will also bring about an increase in future revenues to the 
Federal Government far in excess of the funds requested. 

Chairman Haypen. It has been stated that timber under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior and the National Forest 
Service is not being harvested as fast as it ripens. 

Secretary McKay. I think that is right, Senator. The practice in 
a sustained vield program is to cut the annual growth. If you are 
able to fight the three enemies, which are fires, bugs, and disease you 

can go on for a thousand vears by raising trees as crops. 

Senator Cuavez. Age enters into it. A tree after a certain number 
of years deteriorates. Is that not right? 

Secretary McKay. That is right, Senator. 

In addition to that, they are more susceptible to disease when they 
get older. 
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The main need now is to have access roads so that timber can be 
harvested when it is ripe. You see a tree is the same as a crop. 
When it is ripe, it should be harvested and another tree planted. 
Today logging is done in a checkerboard fashion. They take one 
section and harvest it clean. The other sections that are left standing 
will seed the cutover area. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there not an idea or schogl of thought wherein 
when you cut a tree you mark it and you tell the lumber man “This 
is the tree you must cut” but leave the other ones alone? 

Secretary McKay. In some areas that is done. But in the State 
of Oregon where the Douglas-fir grows they have changed the method. 
The will log in checkerboard fashion. They take all of the timber 
off a given area, and the standing timber will seed the cut over areas. 
The wind will blow seeds around and reseed the areas. 

It is true in some areas they do mark and cut the trees. That is 
called selective logging. 

Senator Cuavez. And do you not have to plant some more trees 
after you cut one of the trees that is ready for the market? 

Secretary McKay. That depends upon the type of trees. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the policy of the Interior Department? 
We have the Forest Service. Is the policy of the Interior Department 
in logging or in lumbering any different from the Forest Service? 

Se cretary McKay. I do not think so. Timbering practice is all 
the same, I think. Most of ours is in western Oregon, the O. and C. 
lands, while the Forest Service is all over eastern and western Oregon 
and Washington and elsewhere. 

There may be some places where trees that are long-life trees you 
may go in and pick out individual trees. But in Douglas fir stands the 
present thinking is to log off a quarter of a section, on this checker- 
board system. And they reseed themselves. 


RESEEDING 


When there is a fire there is need for reseeding. The largest re- 
forestation program ever attempted in the North American Continent 
was in Oregon in the Tillamook Burn. 

Senator Cuavez. Between Tillamook and Portland. 

Secretary McKay. That is right. The State of Oregon rese me 
that themselves. There were 325,000 acres, and we never asked : 
dime of Congress either. We are planting that with albeit, 
sewing the seeds from the air. We get a 90 percent planting. It is 
so much cheaper. When you raise these little seedlings and plant 
them by hand, it is very expensive. On the steep slopes and parched 
earth you may have to plant by hand. Generally we plant them from 
the air in areas of 10,000 or 20,000 acres with corridors in between of 
1,000 yards to 1,500 yards where we build access roads for the har- 
vesting of the crop. The corridors also offer protection to the trees 
as firebreaks. 

After about 30 vears they will go through and thin and mark trees 
to be taken out for pulp. In 80 years the trees are at a merchantable 
stage. From then on you can go on forever under a sustained yield 
program. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you not develop a tree in less than 80 years 
I thought it was 30 in Tillamook. 


79016-—60.......2 
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Secretary McKay. No. That is in the South, the southern pine 
trees. That is the reason they have some tree farms there. 

Douglas-fir is not mature in 30 years. It is good, merchantable 
timber at 80 years. At 30 years it is good enough for pulp. You 
would not want to cut down a 30-year Douglas-fir tree because it is 
worth so much more as it gets older, except you do want to thin 
them out for more sunghine to increase the rate of growth. 

Senator CHAVEz. ino that in the chairman’s State and my 
State it takes 80 years to make a tree, but 1 was under the impression, 
or I was told that going down the McKenzie River to Eugene and then 
to Newport, along the river, the Tillamook, that you could make a tree 
in that country in 30 years. 

Secretary McKay. Somebody has given you the wrong information, 
Senator, because it takes 80 years to grow a Douglas-fir. In eastern 
Oregon it is like in your country. It is semiarid, and the trees are 
very slow growing. 

But in the Southern United States where they grow southern 
pine on tree farms they can develop a pine tree in 30 years. 

We take pride in the fact that our programs, which we feel contrib- 
ute so greatly to the conservation and development of our natural 
resources, produce revenues of such magnitude that they offset to a 
large extent the funds appropriated to carry them out. 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 


I should like to point out that total anticipated general and special 
receipts from all activities of the Department for fiscal year 1957 
aggregate $443 million, an increase of $48 million over 1956. Of the 
total amount, $366 million represents funds to be deposited in the 
Treasury which are not available for use until appropriated by 
Congress. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The increased educational program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is aimed at securing for all Indian children the educational oppor- 
tunities provided other citizens. Through this program and_the 
interest in education which has developed among the Indians, school 
enrollments of Indian children are gradually approaching the national 
average. The 1957 budget estimate will permit the Bureau to more 
nearly reach the national average. 

An important phase of the education program conducted by the 
Bureau pertains to adults. During the current fiscal year the Bureau 
has initiated on a pilot basis, for certain tribes not subject to terminal 
legislation, the teaching of adult Indians to read, write and speak 
English. Many of these adult Indians never had the opportunity 
in their youth to obtain an education. Therefore, they are at a 
disadvantage in adapting themselves to our way of life. Real interest 
in this program has been evidenced by these people. The estimate 
for 1957 will continue this program to the extent that it can be done 
effectively. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The budget estimates also propose an expansion in the work of the 
Geological Survey in the field of mapping, geologic, and water investi- 
gations, and research. 
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The programs of the Geological Survey have a broad application to 
our national economy. ‘This service may not be especially spectacular 
to the layman, but directly or indirectly it provides the base for the 
future development and use of our mineral, water, and other resources. 
The investigations and research of the Geological Survey have far- 
reaching effects on the future of our country. ‘The funcs appropriated 
for them are truly an investment in the future of the Nation. We 
must continue to build the foundations of our future economy. 


WATER RESOURCE INVESTIGATION 


The water resource investigation program is vital to the future 
expansion of irrigation, domestic, and industrial uses of water. The 
Nation is becoming more and more aware of the need for adequate 
basic data for planning future development. ‘The budget includes an 
increase for this work and to match the increases in funds to be pro- 
vided by the various States. 


GEOLOGIC AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


The estimate for investigation and mapping of geologic and mineral 
resources is necessary to carry on this program. ‘The results obtained 
in this program are an important contribution to the discovery and 
development of the Nation’s mineral and fuel resources. The esti- 
mate also provides for the initiating of a group of projects to achieve 
the objectives of the President’s Advisory Committee on Minerals 
Policy. Present efforts must be increased to provide the mineral 
raw materials needed to sustain the present very high level of in- 
dustrial production. 

BUREAU OF MINES 


The budget provides for increases to implement the programs of 
the Bureau of Mines to meet the objectives of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Minerals Policy. We must be sure that ade- 
quate information is available on our mineral resources to assure an 
adequate supply to meet any contingency during the uncertain 
years abead. 

Chairman Hayprewx. Does that mean that the objective is to take 
an inventory of what we have in the way of mineral resources so that, 
in case of war or other emergency, we would know just what our 
mineral resources are; and where they are? 

Secretary McKay. Senator, I think that may be it in part. But 
my own thought is more in the idea that increased research in the 
laboratory should be done so as to develop new methods and new 
minerals. 

In our policy statement, issued by this Cabinet committee, one of 
the things we said was that a strong domestic economy in the mining 
industry is necessary for the strong domestic economy of the United 
States. 

Senator CHavrez. Have you made a survey up to date of the mineral 
resources for the country as such? That is, what kind of minerals are 
produced in Montana, Wyoming, Virginia, West Virginia, and New 
York or anywhere else? 
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Secretary McKay. I cannot answer that, Senator. We have such 
an inventory, but it changes so constantly that I do not know how 
close it is to being up to date. 

Can you answer that, Mr. Beasley? 

Mr. Brastey. There is more need for finding out what we have 
than there is in making an inventory. The amount of geologic 
investigation that has been conducted so far leaves much to be desired. 
There are many areas that have not been adequately covered. 

Senator Cuavez. Then we do not have that information. 

Mr. BEASLEY. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the reason you are asking for money now 
to proceed. Is that correct? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Senator, there is one other thing. Some of the States in the West 
have large surface areas that have not been surveyed. The State of 
Utah came into the Nation in 1896, and a large percentage of it does 
not have the township and section corners marked. Increased 
interest in uranium and petroleum resources in the unsurveyed areas 
makes it necessary to determine which townships belong to the Fed- 
eral Government and which belong to the State. 

Senator Cuavnz. Being from the West, you know what water 
means to us. 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Have vou made a survey of the water potentials, 
both surface and subsurface waters? 

Secretary McKay. No; not completely. We are limited always by 
the amount of money we have available. That is the reason we are 
asking for additional funds for surveys, for both water and minerals. 

On the other hand, if you were to give us twice as much money as 
we asked for, we could not use it because you have to be able to hire 
the people that are qualified to do the work. We are making a reason- 
able request for increases this year to keep up with the program. 

ag ussion off the record, pertaining to the long-range minerals 
policy.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Earlier and current efforts*have been fruitful, and funds expended 
have made substantial contributions to the technology and welfare 
of the mineral industries, to domestic mineral self-sufficiency, and to 
national security, but progress has not been proportionate to the 
increasing dems ands on our known supplies of mineral resources. 
With the proposed increase in the program greater strides can be 
made in accomplishing our objectives. 


MINE SAFETY PROGRAM 


We have included in our estimates sufficient amounts to continue 
the mine safety program at its current effective level. The importance 
of this program is known to all of you. Inspections and investiga- 
tions of conditions in the mines are essential elements in the overall 


program. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


You have probably already heard a great deal about mission 66 for 
the National Park Service. As you know, this program is designed 
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to make our park facilities adequate to cope with the increased visita- 
tion, which it is estimated will reach 80 million people by 1966, the 
golden anniversary of the Park Service. 

Our estimates for 1957 are to get this work started. We are very 
happy over the favorable response to this program. All who have 
visited the national parks realize that steps must be taken to provide 
roads, visitor accommodations, utilities, and adequate housing for 
employ ees. Under mission 66 we plan each vear to make progress in 
improving the parks. Thus we will enable the incre asing number of 
park visitors to realize full enjoyment of nature’s scenic wonders and 
assure the sound maintenance and preservation of these irreplaceable 
natural resources. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


We propose to continue in 1957 the important conservation and 
research work of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Demands are increas- 
ing for fish for stocking purpose, both for farm-pond use and other 
uses. To meet this demand there is an urgent need for rehabilitation 
and expansion work on fish facilities. We also need more game man- 
agement agents to provide for the increasing number of sportsmen 
entering the fields and streams. 

Although our estimate reflects a substantial dollar increase over 
1956, the overall program will remain approximately at the present 
level. This is due to restoring to the direct appropriation funds here- 
tofore taken from migratory bird conservation funds—duck-stamp 
money—for expenses of wildlife refuge management. This will permit 
the use of duck-stamp funds for acquisition of additional lands for 
wildlife purposes. 

HOUSE ACTION 


With respect to the House action, I should like to state that we 
were not treated unkindly. The estimates submitted to the Congress 
for 1957 totaled $296,488,600, including $8,350,000 for initiation of 
the mission 66 program for the Park Service. The amount included 
in the bill, as passed by the House, is $277,628,600, a reduction of 
$18,860,000. The largest reduction was $13,825,000 for the Jones 
Point Bridge. 

With the exception of the Jones Point Bridge item, the overall 
reduction is not drastic and normally I would hesitate to appeal for 
restoration. However, our estimates submitted to the Congress were 
given very careful consideration and review by the Department and 
they represented what we felt were the amounts required to conduct 
our programs. For this reason, we are requesting this committee to 
reconsider certain of the items deleted by the House and restore 
funds to carry them out. The specific items will be presented to 
you by the Bureau witnesses at the appropriate time with full justi- 
fication as to why we feel that the funds should be restored. 


ERADICATION OF WATER-CONSUMING PLANTS 


Chairman Haypen. I wonder if there has been brought to your 
direct attention a rather new development in the West—partic ularly 
on some of the Indian reservations where you have timber resources- 
concerning water-consuming plants that have invaded the grazing 
lands to an extent that the carrying capacity of the range has been 
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reduced and water for irrigation is not as great as it used to be.™§I 
encountered that subject while I was at home, and made a study with 
interested parties in Arizona. I also visited the Indian reservations. 
I found some very fine work had been done on the Fort Apache 
Indian Reservation in Arizona, which is in the headwaters of the 
Salt River which provides water for the Salt River irrigation project. 
The principal growth has been cedar trees, the ordinary Utah cedar, 
as we call them, the striped bark and the alligator bark cedar. They 
have taken thousands of acres of land in the watersheds that was 
formerly good grassland with the result that the ability to sustain the 
livestock of the Indians has been greatly reduced; and the yield of 
water has also decreased. 

The Apache Tribe of Indians went at that right away. They 
simply employed Indians in the wintertime to take axes and go down 
and cut out those trees. 

I have a report here answering some questions that I asked of the 
superintendent of the reservation when I was visiting there, which 
shows they have cleared off 71,800 acres of this worthless cedar. 
Some people say that trees are sacred, but there is just no use for 
these cedar trees today. There is no demand for them for firewood. 
They used to use cedar for fence posts, but now everybody uses steel 
posts, where you do not have to bother digging a posthole, you merely 
drive them in the ground. One forester told me that they would 
grant a free-use permit to anybody that would cut down those cedars 
on those ranges. 

As a result of what has happened in the State, there has been formed 
& new organization sponsored by the University of Arizona State 
land department and the Salt River Valley Water Users Association 
under Dr. George W. Barr of the university, Department of Agricul- 
ture; and a very competent engineer—Carl Anderson—has been 
selected. They are engaged now in trying to find watersheds that 
can be cleared off in order to demonstrate the value of this procedure 
of eradicating these worthless water-consuming bushes and trees. 

Senator CHavez. That would be the pilot job. 

Chairman Haypen. The pilot job. 

I thought I would tell you about it because it is a matter that the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
your Department would be interested in. And the services of the 
Geological Survey would be required. There happens to be on the 
Fort Apache Indian Reservation a creek where water is diverted by 
& mining company from one watershed into another, and, on that 
account, the Geological Survey has established gaging stations. 

If that particular watershed could be cleared, you could demon- 
strate whether there would be a greater production of grass feed for 
grazing; and whether there would be a greater production of water for 
irrigation purposes. We will need the help of your Department in 
carrying out that experiment. It will have to be a cooperative pro- 
gram, with all interested agencies taking part. 
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STATEMENT ON FORT APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION 


I thought I would bring that matter to your attention, and I will 
place in the record a statement with respect to the Fort Apache 
Reservation at this time. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Fort Apacue INDIAN AGENCY, 
Whiteriver, Ariz., November 30, 1955, 

Memorandum: 

To: Hon. Carl Hayden, United States Senate. 

From: Albert M. Hawley, superintendent, Fort Apache Indian Reservation, 
Whiteriver, Ariz. 

Subject: Information pertaining to “practical and economical ways of removing 
water-consuming plants such as juniper, pinon, and small pine trees in order to 
provide more forage for livestock and to increase the supply of irrigation 
water. 

Re your letter November 15, 1955, to Harry Kallander, forest manager, White- 

WMariver, Ariz. 

1. Area of commercial timberland: 453,000 acres. 

2. Area of submarginal timberland: 403,000 acres. 

3. Area of pinon-juniper land: (prior to juniper eradication program which 
began in 1936) 248,000 acres. 

4. Area of pinon-juniper land that has been cleared of the larger trees, what 
methods were used and what per acre cost? 

Cleared: 71,800 acres (through 1955). 

Methods used (estimated): 

75 percent hand chopping. 

25 percent bulldozing. 

2 percent burning with flame from oil spray. Burning by piling chopped 
limbs around base of large junipers and burning. Prescribed burning 
where junipers infest portions of ponderosa pine forest. 

Average cost per acre for all the area: $6.60 per acre. 

5. Prescribed grass burning for control of juniper seedlings has been considered 
and tested on only a few acres. Due to the drought of recent years and demands 
for forage, insufficient grass was available to support a fire of desired intensity. 

In 1953 and 1954 fires in the grasslands of the southwest portions of the reser- 
vation near Salt River were set which reduced the density of mesquite and similar 
brush on about 4,000 acres. This burning was done in May. 

6. Flame burning of individual trees has been tested here. The results were 
fairly successful but due to difficulties in moving the orchard spray machine 
(which threw the oil spray) over rough ground this method was abandoned. 

7. Measurements by William L. Schroeder, USIS and Joe Arnold, USFS 
Experiment Station, Flagstaff, Ariz., indicated 4 to 10 times more forage produc- 
tion on juniper eradicated areas depending on soil and climate conditions as 
compared to untreated areas. 

8. No measurements have been made here to determine effects of juniper 
eradication on runoff of moisture. 

9. Stock associations of Indians of the reservation have contributed $69,000 
to juniper control; the tribe has contributed $412,000; both through the calendar 
year 1955. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Juniper-pinon fires have burned during the warm seasons where the trees are 
dense enough to ignite each other from tree to tree and where a considerable 
ground fuel existed to support surface fires. 

In June 1952 or 1953, prescribed burning in this type covered about 36,000 
acres on the Hualapai Reservation, north of Peach Springs, Ariz. 

Area burning of heavy juniper stands is feasible if adjacent commercial pine 
stands are not endangered, but this kind of prescribed burning requires much 
wind and a hot season. 
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NOXIOUS-WEED CONTROL 


Secretary McKay. May I ask Assistant Secretary D’Ewart if he is 
familiar at all with the program in that particular area? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Not with that particular area. I am familiar 
with the halogeton campaign we have in Idaho and other States to 
control noxious weeds on the Indian reservations and the public 
lands. We have made real progress controlling those weeds in areas 
that are so dangerous to livestock. The research program is going 
forward on how best to handle those noxious weeds, how to control 
them. Also studies are being made to keep the cost down so we can 
afford to do the work that needs to be done on these ranges, 

I think we are making real progress. I am sure we can adjust our 
program to meet your particular problem for research in Arizona, 
the same as we are doing on the ranges in Idaho. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions? 


JONES POINT BRIDGE 


Senator Cuavez. There is one of interest to Washington. 

What was the difficulty with the Jones Point Bridge? 

They have no representative on the committee or in the Congress. 
So I thought I would ask that question. 

Secretary McKay. Senator I believe the reason for deleting the 
funds was that the House committee felt the Bureau of Public Roads 
should build the bridge rather than the National Park Service. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. We also have had a little difficulty in getting the 
proper approaches located. 

Secretary McKay. Oh, ves; that is true. 

Senator Cuavez. It is the method of approach. There are no 
objections, or there is no desire to postpone the building of the bridge? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No, sir. 

Senator CHAvEz. In your opinion, you think it is needed? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. Anyone can see the congestion on the bridges 
every morning and every evening. A new bridge i is needed. 

| met recently with the Public Works Committee in the House, 
which is considering the legislation on our road program. The park- 
way roads and Jones Point Bridge, I believe, are being considered by 
that committee at this time. 

Chairman HaypEen. We thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record 2 statements, 1 
concerning the receipts of the Department; the other dealing with the 
authorized employment of the various agencies and bureaus of the 
Department. 

(The tables referred to follow: ) 
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Estimated and actual miscellaneous receipts and trust funds deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 








Item 1955 actual | 1956estimate | 1957 estimate 
1, Admission fees and concessions-- $4, 582, 527 $4, 867, 165 $5, 378. 970 
2. Hunting stamps and receipts from sale of refuge products 6, 578, 320 6, 509, 952 6, 500, 000 
3. Grazing fees- 939, 665 1, 055, 150 1, 073, 300 
Revenues, Oregon and California and Coos Bay Wagon 
Road lands. --- 23, 313, 847 18, 400, 380 19, 900, 000 
5. Sale of sealskins and other products. -- 3, 584, 948 5, 092, 569 3, 762, 569 
6. Oil, gas, and mining royalties and rents__. 64, 237, 493 71, 050, 175 75, 524, 475 
7. Receipts from mineral leasing, outer Continental Shelf_- 142, 404, 630 110, 000, 000 130, 000, 000 
8. Interest on and repayments to Colorado River dam fund 
and other funds 8, 302, 231 4, 311, 635 4, 320, 435 
9. Revenues from Colorado River dam fund project. 5, 113, 108 4, 960, 000 4, 960, 000 
10. Collections, reclamation fund: 
Bureau of Reclamation 14, 662, 685 14, 600, 000 15, 400, 000 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Receipts from mineral leasing, public lands. -_-- 31, 032, 175 , 500 37, 021, 700 
Other receipts--_- 2, 475, 230 . 733, 700 3, 480, 000 
Power revenues 38, 466, 433 17, 800, 000 57, 300, 000 
Total collections, reclamation fund 86, 636, ! 100, 178, 200 113, 201, 700 
11. Collections, Colorado River development fund 508, 33: 500, 035 500, 000 
12. Sale of helium and of gas from helium plants 1, 700, 2, 093, 315 ; 
13. Sale of Bonneville power -- 18, 926, ! 60, 861, 567 
14. Sale of Southeastern power_. 7, 318, 426 15, 152, 407 
15, Sale of Southwestern power -- 3, 687, 773 9, 350, 000 
16. Sale of Fort Peck power 2, 005, 453 2, 273, 240 L ; 
17. Sale of Eklutna, Alaska, power-____ 317, 509 1, 185, 000 1, 164, 000 
18. Sale of Faleon Dam, Tex., power. 209, 093 250, 000 260, 000 
19. Miscellaneous rentals, fees and permits_- 2, 902, 020 3, 261, 736 3, 340, 961 
20. Collections for services to Indians... 4, 811, 966 4, 821, 820 5, 002, 820 
21. Alaska Railroad receipts. - -- 18, 425, 441 16, 200, 000 15, 200, 000 
22. Recoveries and refunds. .-_. 784, 536 265, 600 265, 300 
23. Sale of public lands, buildings, and other property : 2, 212, O89 2, 603, 252 4, 069, 575 
24. Unclassified receipts. ..-. : 489, 776 361, 215 336, 930 
Gross receipts, general and special funds | 439, 992, 946 445, 604, 413 496, 035, 020 
Less duplications !_____- Se a wink ai 47, 176,175 51, 232, 500 53, 251, 700 
Net receipts, general and special funds 392, 816, 77 304, 371, 013 442, 783, 320 
All trust funds_-. intaticss a a ; 42, 764, 977 44, 915 





42, 775, 446 


Gross receipts, all funds....._..__- ve ‘ ------| 482, 757,923 490, ! 520, 17 6 538, 810, 466 
Net receipts, all funds_-____- “ sak 435, 581, 748 439, 287, 676 485, 558, 766 


i Receipts duplicated are as follows: 


Item 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Receipts from mineral leasing, public lands collected by 

Bureau of Land Management included in ‘Oil, gas, 

and mining royalties and rents’’ and ‘Collections, 

reclamation fund” $31, 032,175 $35, 044, 500 $37, 021, 700 
Receipts from sale of power generated at Bureau of 

Reclamation projects included in ‘Collections, recla- 

mation fund” and “Sale of Bonneville power” 16, 144, 000 16, 188, 000 16, 230, 000 


OS che 


cecnscsudesccese sit ising Seanad’ 47, 176, 175 | 51, : 232, 500 53 251, 700 
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Chairman Haypren. The committee will stand 
Wednesday at 10 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., Monday, February 27, 1956, the com- 


mittee was recessed, to be reconvened at 10 a. m., Thursday, 
March 1, 1956.) 


in recess until 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden and Senator Young. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. MALONE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Chairman Hayden. The committee will be in order. 

Senator Malone, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Senator Matone. Thank you, Senator. I have a comparatively 
small item to discuss with you, but I think it is very important to 
both my State and yours, Mr. Chairman. It has to do with the 
appropriation for cooperative financing for the control of predatory 
animals and injurious rodents. 

It is a continuation of a well-established policy by Congress—it is 
a question of degree. 

The only question before this committee is the amount to be recom- 
mended in such cooperation and the participation by the States. 

I have here the Government and State and private participation, and 
would like to make it a part of the record, which includes your State 
and mine, as to dollar amounts. Also an outline of the situation 
as I see it. 

Chairman Haypen. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Estimated present amount (1955-56 fiscal year) spent by Government, State and 
private sources in predatory animal and rodent control work 














State Government | > | State Government | pn ony 

| | = 
Alabae: -.2..-.2:--.. GRD Fo kel nnncn sez WNW i024 Suecodes 46, 500 | 197, 500 
Arkansas. .......... g 19 1 > naka ka de New Hampshire___. -- 3, 200 1, 200 
IO io iciegain eines 37, 500 $110, 700 || New Jersey...----..-- 3, 700 1, 200 
Demir... « .<cacenes 60, 300 | 415, 500 || New Mexico.__..-..-- 50,700 | 202, 600 
oe eae 55, 500 194, 100 || New York-.....-..... 3, 800 | 7, 500 
Connecticut -_---- SES 4, 000 3,600 || North Carolina__----_- 6, 100 | 6, 600 
Dalawere..........<. 3, 700 200 |! North Dakota__--.._- 16, 800 60, 600 
i ns. 10, 500 | i Ta 3, 300 2) 000 
NO no ccc ff ae ches Ec be cdest an. 29, 800 | 54, 500 
I censelieth nsbcbertos 4, 300 a A 49, 300 | 213, 000 
Indiana. - aaemaceaieaad 4, 200 | 3, 200 || Pennsylvania_-_-_----_- 3, 700 3, 000 
OP SIAIEE 8, 700 131,000 || South Carolina___-__- BOD Bi cpksaeenias eer 
IR 800 500 |} South Dakota----_--- 17, 400 | 37, 000 
eee oo ne ate Seif 8 ee Rhode Island________- 2, 500 800 
Kentucky-._-- nenneeee| ROMO ctnucecece ice (Et IIIB acids es Ais cg 
eS ee PE Wicd sinbahion aoa BEG iveceentens “ree 77, 400 | 605, 000 
Cs te eg ai | 3, 100 | LOD 1h SRDS <b cpocnqnitensne 45, 300 | 136, 500 
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COMPARATIVE FINANCING FOR THE CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS AND 
InsuRious RODENTS 


Nevada occupies a unique position in one of the pioneer examples of teamwork 
between Federal and State agencies; namely, the predator- and rodent-contro] 
work done by the Fish and Wildlife Service in cooperation with stockraisers, 
farmers, and sportsmen. Forty years ago, in 1915, the Nevada Veterinary Control 
Service and the Nevada Rabies Commission joined forces with the Biological 
Survey, a predecessor agency of the Fish and Wildlife Service, in suppressing 
rabies epidemic among coyotes, which were causing widespread losses to livestock. 
Both the State and the Congress appropriated money for the work, and the 
epidemic was stopped. The cooperative control of coyotes has continued with 
such success that never since then has there been a serious outbreak of rabies 
among wildlife in Nevada or any other Western State. Jackrabbits and various 
harmful rodents have also been kept from excessively damaging farm crops by 
this joint program. 

Nevada has a larger proportion of its land devoted to livestock raising than any 
other State, and is justly proud of its pioneer partnership with the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect its livestock and game resources against depredations by predators. 
But I regret to say that in recent years there has been a decrease of Federal 
participation in the work. To make up for it and, literally, to keep the wolf 
from the farmer’s door, the people of Nevada have increased their share in the 
work and have also taken the full burden of greatly increased operational costs 
resulting from past inflationary trends. 

Ten years ago the Nevada rodent- and predator-control program was operating 
on an annual budget of a trifle under $110,000 per year, shared almost equally by 
Federal and State agencies. Today, the same work costs more than twice as 
much, thanks to decreased dollar values, so that the budget for fiscal year 1956 
amounts to a little over $232,000. Federal participation this year is $48,530, 
over $6,000 less than in 1946, while Nevada’s participation has more than trebled, 
from about $54,000 to $184,281. This is indeed a paradox in a State which has 
87 percent of its area owned by the Federal Government. 

It is this situation which prompted Nevada to join with other Western States 
in supporting a resolution passed by the Joint Conference of Western Com- 
missioners of Agriculture and the Western Interstate Committee on Agriculture, 
at their October 1955 meeting in San Francisco. The resolution, requesting 
Federal support of predator control in proportion to Federal landholdings, reads 
as follows: 
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“PREDATORY ANIMALS 


‘‘Whereas much of the consistent effort of the several States, counties, and live- 
stock associations in the Western States to control predatory animals is nullified 
by the reinfestation from federally owned and controlled lands because of in- 
adequate financial resources available to the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service to cope with its cooperative responsibility; and 

‘‘Whereas Federal appropriations for predatory animal control have remained 
practically static over the past 10 years, resulting in the requirement for local 
governments and livestock associations to meet the increased cost of operation in 
order to handle the problem as a protection to livestock and poultry against 
depredations and against spread of rabies; and 

‘‘Whereas more complete cooperation is necessary for the Federal Government 
to bear its share in its role as a landowner averaging more than 50 percent of the 
land area in the Western States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Recommended by the Joint Conference of Western Commissioners of Agriculture 
and the Western Interstate Committee on Agriculture, to the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget, That recognition be given to the Federal share of responsibillty for 
predatory animal control through augmentation of the budgetary allotments 
for this important function; and be it further recommended that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to Members of Congress from the Western States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Director of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service.’ 

The need for proportional Federal teamwork in Nevada is felt not only by agri- 
cultural interests, but by sportsmen’s organizations as well. The Nevada Fish 
and Game Commission is furnishing $30,000 for the work this year, nearly two- 
thirds of the amount furnished by the Federal Government. In addition, Nev- 
ada’s special livestock tax supplies $61,000, and $93,281 comes from the State 
general fund, making a total of $184,281. In other words, for every dollar of 
Federal funds spent in Nevada for predator and rodent control, the State and its 
people are furnishing $3.80. 

A similar situation prevails throughout all the Western States. Approximately 
one-fifth of the cost of all predator and rodent control in the West is now paid from 
Federal funds, yet nearly three-fourths of the land used by livestock and big game 
is federally owned. Some 400 million acres of the West is under Federal owner- 
ship (over 53 percent of the total area of the 11 Western States.) The Federal 
expenditure for predator and rodent control on both Government and private 
lands in the 11 Western States amounts to less than 1% mills for each acre of public 
land. Each dollar of the total predator and rodent-control cost in the West last 
year consisted of 22 cents of Federal money while the cooperators provided 78 
cents, in addition to a Government-assessed grazing fee. 

Although appropriations during the 9-year interval had dropped 12 percent 
and costs had more than doubled, the Fish and Wildlife Service and the coopera- 
tors have been able to keep losses from wild animals down to tolerable levels by 
increasing the cooperators’ share of the expense by nearly 80 percent. The origi- 
nal teamwork arrangement has now become so one-sided that woolgrowers’ asso- 
ciations and sportsmen’s organizations in all parts of the West passed resolutions 
last year pointing out the inequity and requesting increased Federal participation 
proportionate to Federal landownership. Stockmen and sportsmen indicate they 
have reached the limit of their resources in providing funds to control Uncle Sam’s 
predators on Uncle Sam’s land, and rightfully seek appropriation increases in line 
with increased operating costs. To quote Norman G. Winder, past president of 
the National Wool Growers’ Association, in a speech made last year: 

“It is time the Federal Government assumed a share of its responsibility com- 
mensurate with its assumption of ownership and authority over range resources. 
It is time that those who determine the amount of Federal expenditure for predator 
control and other range management practices give heed to the legitimate needs 
of the one and only industry able to make proper use of millions of acres of sub- 
marginal grassland in the West.’ 

Rising costs of operations are shown by the following comparisons: The price 
of strychnine has increased from $0.61 to $1.35 per ounce since 1945. Steam- 
crushed oats used in rodent-bait formulations now cost $2.70 per 100 pounds as 
compared with $1.35 a few years ago. Traps used in predator control cost 
$24.15 per dozen as compared to $15.18 per dozen in 1945. Per diem rates of 
field employees have risen from $4 to $7 and $8 and mileage rates for travel of 
hunters from 3 or 4 cents to 7 and 8 cents per mile. Cost of operating Govern- 
ment vehicles has increased about one-third (gas, oil, tires, tubes, ete.), and 
maintenance has doubled in the past 10 years. The cost for controlling prairie 
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dogs and similar rodents averaged about $0.16 per acre 10 years ago as compared 
with $0.25 in recent years, and losses from rodent damage to resources is now 3 
times as costly to the farmer or rancher than it was 10 years ago. As a result of 
all these greater costs, the expense of controlling predators and treating rodent- 
infested lands has increased, even though important savings have been made 
through use of improved techniques. 

In 1946 the Government was maintaining its share of the program throughout 
the continental United States by an annual appropriation of $970,000 which was 
considerably less than 2 mills for each acre of the public domain—a portion went 
for control of rats and other harmful rodents on private and public property. In 
1955 there was $920,000 appropriated for such work in the United States and 
Alaska—$73,000 for the latter—leaving $846,700 for the States, of which about 
$563,000 was used for control of predatory animals. This represents a net reduc- 
tion of nearly 12 percent during the past 10 years in the face of spiraling operating 
costs. Cooperative funds during that interval have increased over 77 percent, 
and of the total expended last year nearly 80 percent was furnished by cooperators. 

The annual wool clip in the United States—valued at $800 million—supports 
a wool-fabric trade which brings in $64 billion of retail business per year. In 
view of the size of this industry, the livestock people feel that increased Federal 
appropriations for predator- and rodent-control operations are fully justified. 

The control of predatory animals and injurious rodents is acknowledged to be 
one of the important factors of good game management, and the State game 
departments and sportsmen’s organizations who support this program substan- 
tially, are also insisting on increased Federal funds to more adequately take care 
of the Government’s proportionate share of the cost. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Chairman Hayprn. This appropriation has been at the rate of 
close to $1 million a year for some years. There has been very little 
variation. 

Senator Matonr. That is true, and what I would like to see, if it 
meets with the judgment of the committee, is an additional amount 
from the Government, to be met, of course, by the States, and I have 
a proposed amendment that I would like to leave with the committee. 

That amendment would make a change on page 16, line 22, striking 
out ‘‘$9,696,000” and inserting in lieu thereof— 
$11,696,000, of which $3,009,500 shall be available for the program for the control 
of predatory animals and injurious rodents. 

Chairman Haypren. What is the amount in the bill that passed 
the House? 

Mr. Wooprurr. The House bill provides $1,259,500 for the pro- 
gram. This is a $250,000 increase over the budget estimate of 
$1,009,500. 

Chairman Haypen. What you are proposing would practically 
double it. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Matoner. Yes, and I would like to make a part of the record 
a statement that goes into some detail as to why. It will conserve 
the time of the committee by just making it a part of the record. 

Chairman HayprEn. We will be glad to do that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


My State has a long history of cooperation with the Federal Government in 
this field, going back nearly 40 vears. 

It has been quite effective. We are disappointed over the decline in the pro- 
portion of contribution made by the Federal Government during the past 10 years. 

To illustrate specifically, 10 years ago in my State the total budget was $110,000. 
It was shared equally by the Federal Government and by the State and local 
interests. 
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Today the budget is around $232,000. 

The Federal participation is only $48,000. 

In other words, Nevada’s participation has gone from $54,000 to $184,000 or 
nearly trebled, while the Federal Government's contribution has remained almost 
the same. 

In fact, it has even declined. 

In our State, the Federal Government owns about 86 percent of all our land and 
due to military acquisition the percentage is going up each year. f tidy 

The State fish and game commission contributes nearly $30,000 which is only 
$18,000 less each year than the Federal Government is contributing, or, to put if 
another wav, the State and local interest contribution, for every dollar furnished 
by the Federal Government, is $3.80. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


Senator Matone. I would add, Mr. Chairman, that in 1946, the 
entire appropriation was $970,000, exclusive of the appropriations for 
Alaska, which were sufficient to pay the administrative expenses and 
hire about 110 hunters. 

Today, with the rising prices and the decline in the value of the 
dollar, the Federal appropriations will pay for the administrative cost, 
plus about 10 hunters. In other words, the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram has been reduced in proportion to the inflation, and the rise in 
salaries and expenses. 

We all know, they used to hire cowboys, hunters, and trappers, for 
$40 a month and “found,”’ now they are paid $150 and with a house 
and living expenses, so there then must be an adjustment in the 
appropriation. 

This short statement will complete the record. 

Chairman Haypen. That statement will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

I understand the same situation prevails, Mr. Chairman, in other districts or 
States, and that overal! the Federal Government is contributing about one-fifth 
of financial requirements. 

_ In 1946, it is my information that the entire appropriation was $970,000 exclu- 
sive of the appropriations for Alaska, which were sufficient to pay the administra- 
tive expenses and hire about 110 hunters. 

Today with the rising prices and the decline in the value of the dollar, the Fed- 
eral appropriations will pay for the administrative cost plus about 10 hunters. 
The other 600 hunters required to control rodent and predatory animals are paid 
for by States and local interests. 

It is my information that there is need at the present time of 6 to 9 hunters in 
each of some 14 districts. The monetary requirement to sustain each of the added 
personnel for hunting will be $4,700 to $5,000. 

To sum up briefly, I think there is a Federal! responsibility here because in 11 
Western States the Federal Government controls well over half of the land. There 
has been a successful teamwork operation in the past. Predatory control work 
is the sort of activity which farmers and sportsmen cannot do entirely by them- 
selves. If private interests take care of the rodents and predators on their land, 
but contiguous Federal lands still remain infested they will spread over into the 
private areas as well. 

he return to the Federal Government as this committee well knows, in the 
public land States, greatly exceeds the amount that is invested. 


Senator Matone. I just wanted to call your attention to it because 
I know you are very busy here and you do a good job. 

Chairman Haypen. No one questions the Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s know-how in this field. 

Senator MaLone. That is right. 
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Chairman Haypren. I am sure, Senator, when this question is 
taken up before the committee, we will go into it very thoroughly. 

Senator Matone. That will be fine. If you need any further 
information from my State, I will come at any time, as you know, 
and I will leave it in your hands entirely, because I know you have 
the same problem. 

I will say I agree with you thoroughly that these people know their 
business in this field. They know it even better than some of our 
State organizations, because our State organizations train under 
them and they have personnel changes from time to time, but the 
two working together, and I think that is the proper way to do a good 
job. It is just a question of the extent of it and how far we should go. 


LETTER FROM NEVADA FISH AND GAME COMMISSION 


I thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of 
appearing before you today. If it is agreeable with you, I would 
like to make this letter from the Fish and Game Commission of the 
State of Nevada, signed by Frank W. Groves, who is in charge of the 
fish and game program in our State, a part of the record. 

Chairman HaypENn. We will be glad to do that. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Strate oF NEVADA Fish AND GAME COMMISSION, 
Reno, Nev., February 2, 1956. 
Hon. Georce W. MALone, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mo.iy: Adequate predatory animal control within the State of Nevada 
is becoming more and more a serious problem, mainly as it pertains to adequate 
funds to instigate control measures. You are undoubtedly aware that the 
Nevada State law sets up a predatory animal commission to handle all funds for 
this problem and administers the program for the State of Nevada. Actual 
administrative work is handled by the predatory animal division of fish and 
wildlife service which supervises the actual control measures necessary through 
funds available. 

At the present time the sheep operators, through a self-imposed tax, are putting 
up approximately $60,000 a year; the fish and game commission, from their 
budget is spending approximately $30,000 a year, with the State legislature 
appropriating an equal amount, so that the legislature’s appropriation and the 
fish and game appropriation will equal that of the sheepmen. With this kind 
of a budget the State is putting up $3.80 to each $1 put in by the fish and wildlife 
service through the predatory animal division. Since approximately 86 percent 
of the State of Nevada is Federal owned with the Federal Government collecting 
fees for resources from these lands, it isn’t felt that the Federal Government is 
financing their proportionate share of the predatory animal work. 

Due to the excise tax on furs used for trimming on wearing apparel, the value 
of the coyote and bobcat pelt is practically nil. When coyote and bobcat pelts 
were selling for $6 to $8 each, many private trappers throughout the State were 
assisting in keeping the predatory animals under control. With the elimination 
of the private trapper all predatory animal work must be done by paid individuals. 
Fish and wildlife service, has, through the limited funds available, done an 
outstanding job, but available funds do not allow a satisfactory work program. 
Through the use of 1080 the coyote population has been kept fairly well under 
control but since poison is extremely unsatisfactory for the control of bobcats, 
they have increased greatly in numbers. Bobcats are probably the worst preda- 
tory animal we have in regards to upland game birds, game animals; and domestic 
sheep, poultry, and livestock. 

Attached is a resolution passed by not only the Nevada Predatory Animal 
Commission but also the full commission of the Nevada Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. We would sincerely appreciate your earnest effort in seeing if the Fish and 
Wildlife Service Predatory Animal funds cannot be increased to help carry the 
additional load caused by rising prices and necessity for additional trappers in 
the field. 
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At the present time fish and wildlife service is carrying only the administrative 
costs of the program, with all moneys appropriated by the State going directly 
into fieldwork. Since their budget has never been increased for many years, and 
together with the rising costs, they are also faced with the possibility that they 
will not be able to meet their administrative portion of the program. We strongly 
feel that due to the Federal land within the State the Federal Government should 
also be carrying a part of the field load. 

Any assistance that you can give us regarding this matter will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK W. Groves, Director. 

Senator Matone. Thank you very much for the opportunity of 
appearing before you this morning. 

Chairman Haypen. You are very welcome. 

Senator Matone. Would you suggest that I just leave this with 
you, and not put it in the record? 

Chairman Haypen. It is included in the record now, and the com- 
mittee will consider it. 

Senator Martone. Thank you. 


ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY; SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
BUDGET AND FINANCE; AND DALE L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, 
FISCAL SECTION 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate of $2,222,000 for “‘Admin- 
istration, Department of the Interior’? was allowed by the House. 
For the current fiscal year the adjusted appropriation is $2,195,600. 

The justification will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Appropriation act, 1956__-- - - - 4 ; ‘ _ $2, 065, 000 
Budget estimate, 195 57, and House all owance_____ oe itichentavin ee 


Analysis by activities 


Activities Adjusted ap- Estimate, 


propriation 1957 
1. Departmental direction__- aut i ; $293, 724 $293, 724 
2. Program direction and coordin: ition _- ; . ; : 721, 500 734, 385 
3. Administrative management services - - 1, 084, 090 1, 097, 605 
4. General services. __..._._._____- 7 7 96, 286 96, 286 
Total_. 4 : : ‘ : fi tae btaibe beri dgiheaial 2, 195, 600 2, 222, 000 

¥. Departme ntal direction—$293,7 24 
Adjusted rs 
Subactivities ippropria- — 

tion — 
(a) Office of the Secretary . _- wake $184, 518 $184, 518 
(b) Office of the Under Secretary 57, 157 57, 157 
(c) Division of Information__- ; 52, 049 52, 049 
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(a) Office of the Secretary—$184,518 

The estimate for this subactivity is the same as the current year and provides 
for the salaries and expenses of the Secretary and a small staff of approximately 
20 employees in his immediate office. 
(b) Office of the Under Secretary—$57,157 


The estimate for the Office of the Under Secretary is the same as for the fiscal 
year 1956 and provides for the salary of the Under Secretary and a staff of five 
employees in his office. 

(c) Division of Information—$52,049 

The estimate for the Division of Information provides for operation at the 
current year level. This Division is charged with the responsibility of exercising 
technical supervision over all informational activities of the Department and its 
bureaus and other agencies. It arranges for and directs the coordination, super- 
vision, and dissemination of useful information developed by the economic, 
research, service, construction, conservation and other programs of the Depart- 
ment; provides service for newspapers, press associations, magazines, radio net- 
works and stations, motion picture companies and other commercial and non- 
commercial information mediums concerning the work of the Department; exercises 
professional supervision over information matters in the bureaus and_ other 
agencies and general direction as to information policy, keeps bureau and other 
agency heads advised of current Department information policy, needs, and 
requirements, initiates information programs of a Departmentwide nature, calling 
upon bureau and other agency heads for assistance from their information offices 
in effective prosecution of such programs and supervises the editing and processing 
of departmental publications, 


2. Program direction and coordination—$734,385 








Adjusted . 
Subactivities appropria- Eetimete, 
tion 
(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power._............--.-_- $123, 400 $136, 285 
(b) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources. ------------------ 116, 100 116, 100 
(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management---_-...-......---.-- ‘aeete 129, 100 129, 100 
Cp "TG TIT EN Ta ctcac ab eho td udbensbdstaddincbei ics idcjakeokdt 352, 900 352, 900 


ies ee AS iE UAE hea by Pye aes 721, 500 | 734, 385 





(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power—$136,285 


The estimate of $136,285 which represents an increase of $12,885 over fiscal 
year 1956 covers the salaries and expenses of the Assistant Secretary for Water 
and Power and the staff of 15 employees in his office. The Assistant Secretary 
performs the duties of the Secretary with respect to the development of water 
and power and exercises secretarial direction and supervision over the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Bonneville Power Administration, Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration, Southeastern Power Administration, and the Office of Saline Water. He 
is responsible also for carrying out the functions with respect to defense electric 
power. Upon the termination of the Defense Electric Power Administration, most 
of the personnel required to carry on the functions of that administration have been 
absorbed in the Office of the Assistant Secretary. The workload of this Office has 
increased materially through special assignments from the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization respecting analyses of present and future power supply together with the 
increase in the power goal to 150 million kilowatts. There is a real need to aug- 
ment present staff to provide for 1 GS-13 power-supply analyst, 1 GS-5 secretary, 
and a minor increase for travel costs. 


(b) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources—$116,100 


The estimate for the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources which is the 
same as the current year provides for his salary and expenses and those of a staff 
of 13 employees. The Assistant Secretary performs the duties of the Secretary 
with respect to the development and utilization of minerals and fuels, including 
defense minerals exploration activities. He exercises secretarial direction and 
supervision over the Division of Geography, Office of Oil and Gas, Office of 
Minerals Mobilization, Bureau of Mines, Geological Survey, and Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration. 
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(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management—$129,100 

The estimate for this subactivity is the same as 1956 and provides for the salaries 
and expenses of the Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management and a staff 
of 14 employees. The Assistant Secretary performs the duties of the Secretary 
with respect to the land utilization and management, Territorial affairs, and 
Indian Affairs. He exercises secretarial direction and supervision over the Bureau 
of Land Management, Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park Service, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and Office of Territories. 

(d) Technical review slaff—$352,900 

The estimate for this subactivity is the same as 1956. The technical review 
staff consists of specialists in the fields of minerals, water, power, public lands, 
forestry, soil conservation, weed control, fish and wildlife, international activities, 
mapping, community services, defense mobilization, and economic and statistical 
analysis. The staff provides advisory services to the secretariat and bureau 
chiefs on technical and other matters which may be referred to it. The partici- 
pation of the Secretary in meetings of high-level policymaking groups requires 
staff services in order to assemble data and prepare necessary reports. 

The staff provides departmental liaison with the field committees of the De- 
partment, with the Bureau of the Budget on coordination of statistical standards, 
and with other Federal agencies on program matters of mutual concern which 
are regional, national, or international in character. It reviews planning reports 
initiated within Interior or submitted to Interior by other agencies. It coordi- 
nates the participation of Department representatives on interagency committees 
dealing with program and policy matters. It includes staff members who provide 
central staff services in connection with the coordination and direction of the 
Department’s participation in international activities (concerned with foreign 
trade and technical assistance in the natural resources field) and defense mobili- 
zation activities carried out under delegation of authority to the Secretary of the 
Interior under the Defense Production Act, as amended, and the Federal Civil 
Defense Act, as amended, 


Objectives 


Provide an advisory staff of technical experts separate from those in the bureaus, 
but available for consultation, assistance, and advice to the secretariat and bureau 
chiefs. 


Provide a means for coordinating the activities of the various Department 
bureaus in the fieid and in Washington. 


38. Administrative management services, $1,097,605 








| | 
: rae | Adjusted | Estimate 
Subactivities lappropriation| 1957 


| 
| 








(a) Administrative Ausistentt Secretar y..<.2. 5.5 2. cock beck ede lo cwtcccacccce $50, 477 $50, 477 
(b) Division of Budget and Finance__...............-.----...-..---.------- <. 149, 499 | 149, 499 
(c) Division of Management Research viet apace tite ceili aa tes Ma la 87, 413 | 100, 928 
(d) Division of Property Management eon due de aaeetiapaeaee insane 56, 785 | 56, 785 
(e) Division of Personnel Management... ---- 5S A Si lac alee RE tas 252, 304 | 252, 304 
(f) Division of Administrative Services... ......... 22 .2o ee] 383, 468 | 383, 468 
(g) SiVIAE DU or elk a aticendsi welds hi wdtnn end dbiehdehiens | 32, 200 | 32, 200 
CO) Aa OD fi iiss nameeernin enduinaslesdnuniptiabadiiadaladiliasi sine 71, 944 | 71,944 

ee. ee Hae) ASS, SERS ee eee 5 ae ts cee Saks spe talaga eis nn tietene 1, 084, 090 1, 097, 605 


(a) Administrative Assistant Secretary, $50,477 

This estimate is the same as the fiscal year 1956 and provides for a small staff 
of six employees in the immediate office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary. 
The Administrative Assistant Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary 
with respect to administrative management and directs and supervises the 
divisions listed above. 
(b) Division of Budget and Finance, $149,499 

The estimate for the Division of Budget and Finance provides for operation at 
the current year level. This Division is responsible for the general direction and 
supervision of budget and financial activities of the Department. It performs a 
liaison function with the Bureau of the Budget and the Appropriations Committees 
of the Congress on all appropriations for the Department. The Division has the 
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responsibility for improving and developing accounting systems and establishing 
and effectuating internal audit programs in the various bureaus and offices of the 
Department. The responsibility for coordinating the comprehensive audit pro- 
gram with the Division of Audits, General Accounting Office, and bureaus and 
offices of the Department, together with the handling of recommendations and 
disclosures contained in audit reports, also devolves upon this activity. The 
organization of the Division consists of the Office of the Director and 2 branches 
covering budget and finance, with a total of 20 positions provided for the current 
vear. 

(c) Division of Management Research, $100,928 

The estimate of $100,928 which represents an increase of $13,515 over fiscal 
vear 1956 provides for the addition of a GS-13 O. and M. examiner (departmental 
issuances) and a GS-7 junior management assistant. 

The increase is based primarily upon the additional workload that has been 
assigned to the Division with respect to staff supervision over departmental 
activities relating to manuals, handbooks, and other forms of administrative 
issuances and the review of publication programs of the bureaus. The nature 
and scope of these activities is outlined in detail in the reports on manuals and 
information activities made by the Secretary’s survey teams. As a result of 
action on these reports the Division of Management Research is responsible for 
the chairmanship and staff work involved in the review of bureau publications 
by the Departmental Board on Manuals and Publications. Also, the Division 
is responsible for the development and operation of a manual system for the 
Department, the development of standards and criteria for the issuance of manuals 
and other types of administrative instructions by the bureaus, the development 
of a style manual, and the approval and review of bureau manual systems. 

It is anticipated that the primary responsibility for this function would be 
lodged in the new GS-13 O. and M examiner. Under the present arrangements 
this work is being done by one of the senior analysts who has been unable to carry 
out his regular assignments adequately, a GS-11 O. and M. examiner, and con- 
siderable voluntary assistance from bureau management personnel. Proper 
execution of these functions as well as the normal operations of the Division will 
require as a minimum this additional position at the senior analyst level. 

The GS-7 junior management analyst position will aid substantially in providing 
better balance to the staff of the Division through a staff assistant to the senior 
analysts in carrying out the more routine phases of their management assignments 
and to undertake some of the less difficult organization and management studies. 
Also, this position will provide an opportunity to encourage junior personnel to 
enter the management field for future development in the Office of the Secretary 
or in the bureaus and to participate in the departmental management training 
program. 

The addition of these two positions will also have a beneficial effect in permitting 
the senior analysts to undertake some exploratory studies on the possible applica- 
tion of operations research, work measurement, and electronic automation to 
Interior operations. Potential savings to Interior through the application of new 
developments in these fields have not been evaluated. 


(d) Division of Property Management, $56,785 

The estimate for this subactivity is the same as the fiscal year 1956. The 
Division of Property Management provides necessary review and coordination of 
bureau practices in the procurement, utilization and disposal of property. 
Through its supervisory operations, standardization of requisitioning and pur- 
chasing methods has been encouraged, and in one notable instance, annual savings 
of several thousand dollars annually is resulting from standardization of one 
sizable automotive fleet. During a test period of 1 year during which a detailed 
review was made of all proposed procurement, over $200,000 was saved. This 
test was conducted with the assistance of temporarily assigned employees. 


(e) Division of Personnel Management, $252,304 


The estimate for the Division of Personnel Management is the same as the 
current year. This Division provides departmental leadership and staff guidance 
in the development and maintenance of a comprehensive personnel management 
program throughout the Department: developes policies, standards, objectives, 
and programs designed to establish and maintain an adequate, qualified, and 
efficient working force; provides general direction of a comprehensive program 
of personnel administration including position classification, labor relations, wage 
administration, employment, training, employee relations, inspection, personnel 
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standards, procedures and records, and safety and health; coordinates bureau 
personnel programs; and plans and stimulates studies of personnel Management 
improvement including executive development and training. 
(f) Division of Administrative Services, $383,468 

The estimate for this subactivity is the same as the fiscal vear 1956. The 
Division of Administrative Services under the direction of the chief clerk of the 
Department, formulates and develops policies and procedures and provides co- 
ordination for a program of administrative services for the Department, adminis- 
ters centralized services for the Department on such matters as space, printing, 
duplicating, library, health, communications, and storage and shipping of office 
supplies and forms. The Division also provides administrative services such as 
fiscal, personnel, mail, file, messenger, and procurement, for the Office of the Secre- 
tary, Office of the Solicitor, Office of Oil and Gas, Office of Minerals Mobilization, 
and Defense Minerals Exploration Administration. 


(g) Division of Security, $32,200 

The estimate for the Division of Security is the same as the current year. This 
Division develops, in cooperation with other staff divisions in the Office of the 
Secretary and the bureaus, policies, procedures, and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the Department’s personnel security program, the security of classified 
documents and materials, and the physical security of construction projects, dams, 
reservoirs, buildings, and all types of facilities and equipment located in, under 
the jurisdiction of, or sponsored by the Department of the Interior. The Divi- 
sion develops policies and regulations concerning the civil defense activities of 
the Department and the maintenance of effective operations in times of emergency, 
participates with the bureaus and offices in the development of adequate civil- 
defense programs, and represents the Department before other agencies of the 
Government in respect to security matters. No increase is requested for the 
fiscal year 1957. 
(h) Division of Inspection, $71,944 

This Division is a new ene, not provided for in the budget estimate for the cur- 
rent year, but which was created pursuant to instructions of the President in re- 
gard to the establishment of inspection programs, and partially staffed through 
some reorganization in the Office of the Secretary. The Division which is com- 
prised of two branches, investigations and inspections, is responsible for formula- 
tion and development of departmentwide policy, reporting and procedural re- 
quirements of the departmental inspection program; development of instructional 
material; enforcement of inspection policies and procedures; coordination of 
bureau inspection activities; direction and administration of the investigative 
policy and program of the Department including the handling of investigative 
findings. 

4. General Services—$96,286 


icine | Adjusted ms Estimate, 
Activities propriation | 1957 





| 
(a) General services $96, 286 | $96, 286 


The estimate for this activity is the same as the fiscal year 1956. This item 
covers general expenses of the Office of the Secretary which it is not practicable 
to distribute to the various activities under this appropriation. Included in 
these expenses are printing and binding, telephone, health and library services, 
postage, and travel of Members of Congress in connection with examination of 
field activities of the Department. 
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Itemization of estimate—Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of 


| 


Estimate, 
1956 


Program and financing: 
Total obligations 


Appropriation_.-.---- cin ee pasusedamtambecrenentiekrn’ 2, 065, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay auebebies ii... ..Ce tes. eed. il wae | 130, 600 
Obligations by objects: 

ae ES eR SS EE Ee Eat Peete 1, 941, 208 

De Ct cdh A inewhicncbcceytcudowannkwnik= cucatundaeetaoehwediad gota | 99, 209 

03 Transportation cf things._............-- | 200 

ey SE IOI... 2. 2. «cis sgueecema ceca Se daa dude accent 31, 061 

Se ee NS. ic. 55> noe eneass cane ncteatecereseancers 2,100 

06 Printing and reproducti ion 56, 153 

07 Other contractual services - paunceaureinearel 23, 828 
Services performed by other agencies. - Subsisehiies has bhmaue adobe 16, 000 | 

NS 6 sii cde décnth chan etthinasnekesendapnduas 16, 916 

Ot, en ae eee adhd at aah nde wees eae xe dain ames eae 7, 425 

SD HR ae ND oo ck elected nce a Jen 1, 500 
} itl 

I viii tntnpcnnpevaunsad aiebiadetabateta tenckecaie 2, 195, 600 
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| $2,195, 600 





the Interior 


Estimate, 
1957 


$2, 222, 000 


2, 222, 000 








Salaries and expenses 
Fiscal year appropriations: 


IAs mi 50rd th san pe on ch Moe iene enn nde aL dictions telceees $2, 159; 038 
DI a i i Dr oi dh ep Sis Wa Seek oo ha aac aoe sande a a te ee 1, 680, 140 
IO i te iS i a eS ie ia Ma ince ace oe eee ae gl 1, 775, 942 
I i Sane se Dai a ae me hg ai BS Ss ta oe ea 1, 943, 305 
DI ei as aka is ica wa a i aca asta Rh es cttntel e eeahe 2, 290, 000 
PO sk aia eres scree ob ke i mea ea ele ee ah ise ee 2, 290, 911 
BG n+ cn Raisin denied t aed Jenlai da ae nea 2, 525, 000 
1954 _ _- “ nh: ai cS gl Sage hg a Ata i pe Se tl i 2, 325, 000 
Ohi kata cdhslqguina dntk sap eee eRe Ane el anette hee 2, 330, 000 
POR Kci conn mes acme cae ep een e hemmeS Nin eta ote 2, 065, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Beasley, you may proceed. 

Mr. Brastey. Thank you, Mr. ‘Chairman. 

If it is agreeable with you, I will insert in the record a very brief 
statement and highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF D. Otis BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


SECRETARY, 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before this committee to discuss the estimates for adminis- 
tration, Department of the Interior, for fiscal year 1957. The estimate for this 
appropriation item includes funds for the overall direction and administration of 
the Department, and covers the Offices of the Secretary, the Under Secretary, 
the program Assistant Secretaries, the Administrative Assistant Secretary, the 
technical review staff, and the Division of Information. 

Our budget estimates for fiscal year 1957 total $2,222,000. Our appropriation 
for 1956 amounted to $2,065,000. After adjustments to cover pay increases in 
1956 resulting from the Federal Emplovees Pay Act, our 1957 estimate on a 
comparable basis reflects an increase of $26,400. Of this increase $12,885 is for 
program direction and coordination and $13,515 is for administrative management 
services. 

The Assistant Secretary for Water and Power is responsible for carrying out 
functions with respect to defense electric power, in addition to his other responsi- 
bilities. Upon the termination of the Defense Electric Power Admiaistration, 
most of the personnel required to carry on the fufictions of that administration 
were absorbed in the Office of the Assistant Secretary. The workload of this 


office has increased materially through special assignments from the Office of 
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Defense Mobilization respecting analyses of present and future power supply 
together with the increase in the power goal to 150 millioa kilowatts. There is a 
real need to augment present staff to provide for 1 GS-13 power supply analyst, 
1 GS—5 secretary, and a minor increase for travel costs. The increase of $12,88 
would provide for this need. 

The increase of $13,515 for administrative management services is to provide 
for 2 additional employees, 1 GS-13 and 1 GS-7, to handle the development and 
operation of a departmental manual and to provide guidance to the bureaus in 
the development of manuals and other types of administrative instructions. The 
development of a departmental manual will provide the authorized medium for 
making known the instructions of the Secretary that have general and continuing 
applicability to departmental activities, or that are otherwise important to the 
management of the Department. 

The increased funds requested will provide the staff to accomplish this ob 


jective. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Beasuey. This is the appropriation that finances the overal 
direction and administration of the Department and covers the Office 
of the Secretary, the Under Secretary, the three program Assistant 
Secretaries, the Administrative Assistant Secretary, the technical 
review staff, and the Division of Information. 

As vou have pointed out, the estimate for 1957 provides for a net 
increase of $26,400. This covers two items. The first item is $12,885 
for the Assistant Secretary for Water and Power. We are requesting 
an increase to provide two additional positions in the office of this 
Assistant Secretary in connection with the defense electric power 
program. 

We have found, since we eliminated the Defense Electric Power 
Administration, that the Secretary is called upon to do more and more 
work in connection with his responsibilities under the Defense 
Production Act. We are asking for two additional positions in that 
office. 

The second item is $13,515 increase for the Division of Management 
Research under the Administrative Assistant Secretary. We are 
asking for two additional employees in this Division in connection 
with the development of manuals for the Department. 

One of the studies conducted at the direction of the Secretary 
pointed out the weakness in the Department through the lack of 
adequate manuals to guide the bureaus in general departmental 
policy and procedures. We are asking for two employees to assist us. 


DEPARTMENTWIDE MANUALS 


Chairman Haypren. Have you had manuals of that kind heretofore 
in the Department? 

Mr. Breastery. No, sir; we have not. We have been attempting 
for the last year to develop departmentalwide manuals. We are 
just not staffed adequately to get ahead with the work. We are 
making some progress, but not enough. 

Chairman Haypen. Is the use of manuals a common practice 
in other departments? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. It is not only a common practice in other 
departments, but in any large organization, private or Government, 
where you delegate a great deal of authority to the field levels, you 
need manuals to guide the field personnel in carrying out the de- 
partmental policy. 
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Chairman Haypen. Thank you, sir. 

I understand the budget proposes section 106, the limitation of 
information service, be stricken from the bill; but the House included 
the provision. Now, the Department is asking that it be stricken. 

The formal amendment will be included in the record. 

(The amendment referred to follows:) 


GENERAL PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
SECTION 106 
(Provides a limitation on the amount that may be used for informational purposes) 
(House hearings, p. 542) 
(P. 25, lines 22 and 24; p. 26, lines 1 and 24, and p. 27, lines 1 and 2) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 25, lines 22 and 24; page 26, lines 1 and 24, and page 27, lines 1 and 2 
strike out the following: 

“Sec. 106. (a) Not to exceed $200,000 of the funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in this title or in the Public Works Appropriation Act, 1957, 
shall be available to pay the compensation of all persons the budget estimates for 
personal services heretofore submitted to the Congress for the fiscal year 1957 
contemplated would be employed by such department, agency, or corporation 
during such fiseal year in the performance of — 

(1) function performed by a person designated as an information specialist, 
information and editorial specialist, publications and information coordinator, 
press relations officer or counsel, photographer, radio expert, television 
expert, motion picture expert, or publicity expert, or designated by any 
similar title, or 

(2) functions performed by persons who assist persons performing the func- 
tions described in (1) in drafting, preparing, editing, typing, duplicating or 
disseminating public information, publications or releases, radio or television 
scripts, magazine articles, photographs, motion picture and similar material, 
shall be available to pay the compensation of persons performing the func- 
tions described in (1) or (2). 

(b) This section shall not apply to the preparation for publication of reports 
and maps resulting from authorized scientific and engineering investigations and 
surveys, to photography incident to the compilation and reproduction of maps and 
reports, or publications of the National Park Service, or to photocopying of 
permanept records for preservation.” 


HOUSE REPORT 


In the House report no statement is made concerning this section. 


JUSTIFICATION 


This amendment strikes out section 106 of the Interior Department and related 
agencies appropriation bill which places a limitation of $200,000 on the amount of 
funds appropriated to the Department of the Interior that may be used for infor- 
mational purposes. 

It is contemplated that informational work carried on in the Department in 1957 
will be at approximately the same level as in the current year, and that expendi- 
tures for this purpose will not exceed $200,000. We feel, however, that the imposi- 
tion of a specific limitation on this function is indirectly more expensive to the 
Government as it requires the maintenance of additional accounting controls. It 
is believed that the interests of efficiency and good government will be served by 
having expenditures for informational work controlled administratively rather than 
through the means of a rigid limitation. Furthermore, we feel that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has operated its information program on a conservative basis 
and that the establishment of a departmental limitation on this work is 
unnecessary. 
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LIMITATION ON INFORMATION SERVICE 


Chairman Haypen. Would you comment on this matter, Mr. 
Beasley? 

Mr. Beastey. Mr. Chairman, I am under the impression that the 
Interior Department is 1 of 2 Government agencies that has a limita- 
tion in its appropriation act for information services. We have a 
limitation of $200,000 that may be spent for the salaries of employees 
engaged in informational activities throughout the Department. 

We are asking that this limitation be deleted. We don’t have any 
plans to spend more than the $200,000. The limitation does i mpose 
certain administrative burdens upon us in accounting for the timita- 
tion, and we feel that we should be relieved of that burden. 

Chairman Haypren. Do you have to keep a set of books on every 
expenditure? 

Mr. Beastey. We have to keep a set of books on the entire $200,000 
and in allotting that to the various bureaus, they are required to keep 
books, in turn, for their own allotment. There is that administrative 
burden attached to this limitation. 

Chairman Haypen. My recollection is that a limitation of this 
nature was imposed on most of the departments some years ago; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Berastey. That is correct, and they have generally been 
deleted. I am certain that in the past year the Interior Department 
and one other Government agency—I don’t recall the name of it 
now—has such a limitation. 

Chairman Haypen. It might be interesting if you could place in 
the record the maximum number and at what time these limitations 
were on and how they have been removed in other departments. 

Mr. Brastey. I will be glad to insert that information in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


The appropriation acts shown below contain information limitations on amounts 
available therein, for the fiscal years indicated 





Fiscal years 
Appropriation acts ee 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


Department of the Interior--_-- : . mks x xX |} x 
Independent offices. ‘ | xX xX x |. 
Department of Agriculture __ x xX s 

Labor, Federal Security - . 

Department of the Army—civil functions-_--_-- a Reitetn sla 

Treasury, Post Office. ; | 
Judiciary, State, Commerce, and Justice-_. xX | 
Depurtians OF Pees... si cc es x ba xX 





Note.—This tabulation indicates that for the appropriation acts listed, only the Department of the Intes 
rior and the Department of Defense presently have limitations on amounts of funds that can be used for 
information purposes. It has been the policy of the administration to seek the removal of these limitations 
from the various appropriations. However, the Department of the Interior has not been as successful in 
accomplishing this as other agencies have been. 
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RESEARCH IN THE UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID S. JENKINS, DIRECTOR; JOSEPH J. 
STROBEL, ENGINEER; ALLEN CYWIN, ENGINEER; AND DALE 
L, ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION 


BUDCET ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The next item is “Research in the utilization 
of saline water.”’ 

For the current fiscal year, $400,000 was appropriated and there 
is pending before the Congress a supplemental estimate for an addi- 
tional $200,000. The budget estimate for fiscal year 1957 is $600,000, 
and the House allowed $550,000. The Department is requesting 
restoration of the $50,000 reduction. 

Public Law 111 of the 84th Congress increased the authorization 
for this program substantially. A copy of this act, the justifications, 
and the amendment requested by the Department, will be included 
in the record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


RESEARCH IN THE UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER 


MORE Es Said soak nn idbka cs nat ne nee cent $400, 000 











Budget estimate, 1957_____ itis Salas igh Sh te bg Sieben RD SS 600, 000 
u Analysis by activities 
a Decent Appropria- Estimate, 
Activities | tion 1957 
1. Administration and coordination panos Cadakaanient wea aietedead $107, 000 | $166, 000 
2. Research and development: 
(a) Contracts and grants, non-Federal..--..---.-.-.------------------ 253, 000 374, 000 
0d NE a ane tune cons iakon ness shle aren wtbe ne ease 40, 000 60, 000 
Teeth cum heskeheee mada ist@hivkbwecksruaka uate Keane ahs evibied 400, 000 600, 000 


The estimate of $600,000 for the fiscal year 1957 represents an increase of 
$200,000 over the amount for the current year. 

In 1952, because of the increasing and acute water shortages in many areas of 
the Nation and elsewhere, the Congress authorized the saline water conversion 
program, providing for research and development of low-cost processes for con- 
verting sea and other saline waters to fresh water for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and other uses. 

The original act authorized the appropriation of $2 million over a 5-year period. 
It was recognized that if the initial results justified, the program might require 
extension beyond the original 5 years. During the initial 24 years, the explora- 
tory research and small-scale laboratory developments disclosed numerous 
significant potential improvements. The results indicated conclusively that 
considerable improvement would be possible in time with continued research, 
and development of larger size including small-scale pilot plants. 

Accordingly, during 1955 the Congress amended the original act, by extending 
the authorization through fiscal year 1966, and increasing the total amount which 
could be appropriated to $10 million (Public Law 111, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). The 
amendment also provides that a limited part of the research may be conducted by 
Federal agencies, increases the limitation on expenditures for administration of 
the program over the 14-year period to $2 million, and provides that not to exceed 
10 percent of the total authorization may be used for research abroad if that 
research contributes to the United States program. 
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In increasing the amount of the authorization the Congress considered exten- 
sively that the stage of some of the research and development now being ap- 
proached will require larger experimental apparatus including small-scale pilot 
plants. It was recognized that such work would require somewhat larger expendi- 
tures for the individual research activities, and for a small technical staff to super- 
vise the contract work, assure exhaustive coordination with all related activities 
so as to prevent unnecessary duplication and derive maximum results for the funds 
expended. Contacts with prospective and existing research contractors was 
limited because of the small size of the technical staff administering the program, 
and with a few additional scientific employees it would be possible to exchange 
and stimulate ideas more fruitfully and to follow more closely the research projects 
to be carried on in the future. 

The progress on process development has been encouraging in 5 or 6 fields in 
which development is being advanced as rapidly as possible. One process for use 
in converting brackish water, which had been improved about as far as possible 
in the laboratory, was taken to the field where a model unit underwent field tests. 
The results revealed numerous deficiencies which will now be corrected in larger 
equipment, the need for further laboratory testing of the equipment which is now 
being carried out at a Government laboratory, and the need for independent 
research in membrane developments, some of which have been started. Another 
process, useful for converting sea water, has reached the stage where a larger unit 
is being built and must likewise be tested extensively at a seashore location to 
identify and solve operating problems. 

Work on four other processes shows that the need for larger scale work will 
probably be reached by fiscal year 1957. A solar distiller of radically new design 
shows potentialities that justify experimentation with a model of considerably 
larger size than present experimental stills. A multiple-effect distillation cycle 
involving 10 separate stages gives a promise of greater reduced water costs, but 
research on scale prevention necessarily using a fairly large unit is essential. The 
entirely new osmoic-ionic process conceived and developed in the laboratory under 
one of the original exploratory grant-like contracts of the program, gives promise 
exceeding the original expectations and will require a working size model of con- 
siderable size and cost to extend present results. Likewise the reverse osmosis 
research begun originally at the University of Florida under this program in 1953 
has now been sufficiently successful to justify a larger working model. Several 
other processes including three in the field of separation by freezing being carried 
out under the program also justify expansion to achieve lower costs and solve 
problems not uncovered in the laboratory. 

However the disparity between the amounts which can be paid for water and 
the cost of present conversion processes—even with present improvements— 
remains large. Therefore all meritorious proposals for new processes or improve- 
ments of existing processes are being explored and wholly new approaches must 
continue to be developed in order finally to perfect a number of processes for 
treating the various types of waters for the several uses. Accordingly the De- 
partment is continuing to devote considerable attention to stimulation of scien- 
tific thought including continued encouragement of new research proposals. For 
the first time since the program was initiated, the cost of urgent and meritorious 
research and developmental work now before the Department far exceeds the 
current and anticipated appropriations for that research as shown in the following 
table. Accordingly a request for $200,000 supplemental 1956 appropriation is 
being made by the Department. 

The national and worldwide demand for scientific personnel is so great as to 
make continuity of research effort on a process almost essential. Interruption of 
a research program causes dispersement of personnel with resultant expenditures 
on training new staff. 

It has become abundantly clear that the contacts with existing research con- 
tractors and prospective cooperators and stimulation of scientific thought on the 
problem have been severely limited because of the small size of the technical 
staff administering the program. Both the Senate and House legislative com- 
mittees which had considered the amendatory legislation urged that the saline 
water program be accelerated. 

Because of this expressed desire of both Houses of the Congress and in accord- 
ance with the expanded law, a management analysis was made of the entire 
activity immediately following enactment of the amendment. The technical 
staff handling the coordination-stimulation and the techoical research and 
development work was reorganized into three branches—Coordination, Research. 
and Engineering Development. The reorganized activity was established as an 
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office reporting directly to the Assistant Secretary of Water and Power Develop- 
ment. Staff necessary to carry on the work of the 3 branches is being recruited 
at present and it is anticipated that by July 1956, the full complement of 18 
personnel will be required and will be working. As it was not felt desirable or 
possible to expand the staff suddenly, it is being supplemented gradually during 
fiscal year 1956. Thus only $107,000 is being used during 1956 and the remaining 
appropriations are being used for research contracts. These contracts will be in 
full operation in fiscal vear 1957 and wil! require the expanded technical staff for 
their adequate supervision. Thus a greater amount will be used for staff during 
1957 and a slightly smaller amount for contract research. 

The following estimates are based upon the assumption that the supplemental 
1956 appropriation will be made. 


2-year program saline-water conversion, 1956 to 1957, inclusive 












































1956 
Tot hh: gee Total 
Appropri- | Supple- 
ated | mental 
aquapsenmes ee —— ———— a — ae |- mie anene — 
Further development Hickman still... .........------- 153, 100 15, 000 |-.---- <adaee 168, 100 
AGRE IE SERIE Nats vs vicina wacyicinnndnensen eben ae paabitcons ein hs anaes 50, 000 50, 000 
Development other distillation._.............----------| 25, 000 35, 000 142, 000 202; 000 
BENE GND CROUEENOR.. -cs 6-32 oil eli dabbees 85, 400 50, 000 14, 500 149, 900 
PORES DRORRUIE ink ode k in Bi dsl Séchiss dhs 0g ahh dn ese 60, 000 | 33, 000 93, 000 
ee ee ae ih Sn ities eae 13, 000 10, 000 | 111, 000 134, 000 
Surveys of saline water uses---------- ; Sema e lke ceeeiee wee sae 50, 000 50, 000 
Cares eS Ce Se Aen 16, 500 | 30, 000 35, 500 80, 000 
PU ni scat dec bs ceca ceca thet ulicns ana rene 293, 000 200, 000 434, 000 927, 000 
Coordination and administration.........---- 3 DWE incase onganeesl 166, 000 273, 000 
Pelee ska. tdedbveekieeb decabaatdaancedl | 400,000 200,000 | 600,000 | 1, 200, 000 
| 
Saline water 
Proposed use of fiscal year 1957 appropriation: 
1. Administration and coordination: (Approximately one-third 
for coordination, two-thirds for administration of the con- 
tract research) __ lh a ace ans ae areti tee eee eee oe $166, 000 
. Research and development a a ii os a ania scala aca ef 434, 000 
(a) Contracts and grants__-.-.-_-_- Dee ate $374, 000 
(b) Federal laboratories _-__--_-_ Ss anAeaienatr ee arate ate 60, 000 
Average appropriations: 
Appropriated or requested, fiscal years 1953-56, inclusive__._.._ 1, 575, 000 
Needed final 3 years (1964-66) for concluding contracts_-___-~_- 400, 000 
Total (1953-56 and 1964-66) _..............--.....-- eae 1, 975, 000 
Available 7 years, fiscal years 1957-63__.._..._.-_---------- _... 8, 025, 000 
BVGURIE DROUIN «5 a ictune nktiamunnt aia Teas ss ann Cen ae ee mas ee 1, 150, 000 
OUINRE, TER Dchcncccnnceanenserhetanyunea ois deh Eablet 600, 000 


STANDARD CLASss:FICATION SCHEDULE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Research in the utilization of saline water 











Sons | ae Amount 
Standard classification noes, | a ’ |lrecommended 

| ¥ | by House 

| 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| | 

Ol Beep GaN 5 Soc og zc ss om ces asda be Coneludatoan’ $88, 300 | $136, 000 $91, 000 
— ee ee 13, 000 20, 000 15, 000 
04 Communication services...........----.-------- anak 2, 000 | 3, 000 3, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction... --.--...----------------------- 3, 000 | 4, 000 4, 000 
OF, SI I oo viicin te <tr hte ho hein cnncene ss 227, 000 350, 000 350, 000 
Services performed by other agencie tx itaaan cee 40, 000 60, 000 60, 000 
GB Bupres tie Wee... os ee lee 700 1, 000 1, 000 
09 Equipment. Atel sadigchanty tienes 1, 000 1, 000 | 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._.-...-..-.--.----.- 25, 000 25, 000 | 25, 000 
Appropriation OF COLMA... .... nncccncnsccnessscnesoeces 400, 000 600, 000 550, 000 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
RESEARCH IN THE UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER 
(House hearings, pp. 38-52) 


Appropriation 1956 


‘ $400, 000 
Anticipated Supplemental 1956 (Pay Act 


Total 1956 a 100, 000 


Estimate - — —- ; , 7 600, 000 
House allowance __ 550, 000 
festoration requested - ; 50, 000 


P. 2, line 7) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 2, line 7, strike out $550,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$600,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $50,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“An appropriation of $550,000 is recommended, a decrease of $50,000 in the 
budget estimate of $600,000. The reduction has been applied to the item of 
administration and coordination to reduce the cost of these activities to 20 percent 
of the total program for the fiscal year. The basic legislation establishes this 
ratio as an overall control for the duration of the program and the committee is 
of the opinion that it should be adhered to from year to year.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $50,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate. This amount is for the following activity: 


‘ Budget House : 
: Appropria- : Restoration 
Activity : : estimate, allowance 7 
. tion, 1956 1957 957 ’ requested 
1. Administration and coordination - - Stay $107, 000 $166, 000 $116, 000 $50, 000 
2. Research and development: 
(a) Contracts and grants—non-Federal. - 253, 000 374, 000 374, 000 
(b) Federal laboratories - - - -- 40, 000 60, 000 | 60, 000 
RD nn cotchtichen cosnitee saciid : 400, 000 600, 000 550, 000 50, 000 


A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditures follows: 


01 Personal services___________- JakeSxiRicte git il poi bees CR 
02 Travel eee Suit 22%. Bae asf ad le oT oe 5, 000 


eta s lui setinnos sellin Seem dilly ded Videven.? ie 

The original Saline Water Act of 1952 authorized the appropriation of $2 
million over a 5-year period, or an average of $400,000 a year for stimulating 
private research and development of low-cost processes for converting saline 
water to fresh water. 

During the initial 3 years, the exploratory research and small-scale laboratory 
developments demonstrated that considerable improvement would be possible 
with continued research and developments of larger size, including small-scale 
pilot plants. 

Accordingly, during 1955, the Congress amended the original act, by extending 
the authorization to a total of 14 years through fiscal year 1966, and increasing 
the total amount which could be appropriated over that 14-year period to $10 
million (Public Law 111, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). The amendment also provides 
a lump-sum limitation of $2,500,000 for the 14-year period for research by Federal 
agencies, and another lump-sum limitation of $2 million for administration of the 
program and coordination over the 14-year period. These amounts shall be 
scheduled for expenditure in equal annual amounts insofar as practical. However, 
in contradistinetion to the lump-sum limitation for administration and coordina- 
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tion, the act specifically provides a percentage limitation of 10 percent of the 
research funds in any 1 year for use on research abroad. 

The entire amount of restoration requested is for departmental expenses for 
administration of the program and for the correlation and coordination of infor- 
mation, as provided in subsection d, section 2, and section 8, of Public Law 111, 
84th Congress, Ist session. 

A schedule of administration and coordination expenditures estimated for the 
14-year program is as follows: 


Administration and coordination—14 years (fiscal years 1953 to 1966, inclusive) 





























Administra- 
Your Appropria- | tion-coordi- 
- tion nation funds 
used 

First 4 years: 
St pa en apt oe eae fn Se gas ~Leergee ee facta pdb le $175, 000 $58, 000 
Fiscal year 1954_._- een eat Sia A a i. oe 400, 000 67, 000 
Pe PN Cision iccns ccs scaniemnivsnsbancnueeseueeceedines ses aabeliel 400, 000 93, 000 
UU fe ee ee ek ee eee an 400, 000 1 107, 000 
i iil ain in el ee 1, 375, 000 | 2 325, 000 
Final 3 years: re c 
I NI ND Sc i hn eee oie Sedna dme ached | 150, 000 150, 000 
Fiscal year 1965 (estimated) sicoecudiiens das onto iake ian Weaieme aren _ 150, 000 125, 000 
a gS | Ee ee oe eee Ay oa | Gea ae eee he | 100, 000 100, 000 
Total-final 3 years. ............- ices i icaeaatin I Ea ah Bi ee 400, 000 375, 000 
Total for first 4 years plus final 3 years..__...........------ vi ciel Ascscheewees 700, 000 
Total limitation - -- aioe * Rksbick betes bah cinticnne macnn sévennend naled 2, 000, 000 
Available (if appropriated) for the heavy 7 years 1957-63__........._-...---- si ddiat rinas cunciael 1, 300, 000 
I SEO 8d. on nnncthstdsscih ates ncantdenebrantvingden snuiindes St cents | 186, 000 
mequeassed Gor i0e7................... Lien kee aMeeN pia a iia keine Ren BSE Ree Des an cere 166, 000 

' Estimated. 


2 Equals 23.6 percent. 


It is seen that— 

(a) experience so far shows that about 25 percent was required for admin- 
istration and coordination; 

(b) the low expenditures the first 4 years, together with savings the last 
3 years, permit use of $186,000 a year for the heavy years; 

(c) considerably less than the permissible has been requested for 1957; and 

(d) approximately $107,000 will be used during 1956, under the old 
$400,000 program. The House limitation would increase this only to $110,000 
just at the time increased momentum is desired. 

The act provides for equal annual amounts insofar as practicable for administra- 
tion and coordination. It was recognized that in the early vears and especially 
in the closing years when research is nearing an end, that these costs would be 
lower and result in a higher percentage to the total even though scheduled on 
relatively equal payments not to exceed $2 million over the full period. This is 
clearly brought out in the preceding schedule. 

Thus, although during those heavy 7 years it would be entirely permissible 
to use one-seventh of $1,300,000 or approximately $186,000, only $166,000 or 
$20,000 less than this average, has been requested for this activity for fiscal year 
1957. This is the bare minimum believed essential based upon experience of 
4 years and an appreciation of the hazards involved in any smaller staff. 

It should also be considered that the research contracts are for 1, 2, and even 
3 years. Because of this, it is entirely possible that there may be need for very 
little or nonew research money in agiven year. If noresearch contracts are needed, 
and no meritorious new proposals are received, the Department will certainly not 
request much research money. In that case, it would certainly not be expected 
to reduce the staff to equal 20 percent of the total appropriation for that year. 
Or in any year when no new research funds at all are needed the Department 
would, of course, not be expected to eliminate the staff altogether just when 
supervision of the research already contracted and underway is paramount. 
But if the percentage criterion were to be rigidly applied year by year, an 
adequate staff for supervising the work already contracted could be provided 
only by appropriating sums much larger than needed. 


a 
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The Congress apparently considered such a possibility and the answer seems 
clear in the language of the law which requires the administrative funds to be 
scheduled in equal amounts only “insofar as practicable’, and in the expressed 
wishes of the Congress that the program be accelerated. 

It is urgently requested that the estimate be restored. 


[Public Law 111—84th Congress] 
{Chapter 227—1st Session] 
H. R. 2126 
AN ACT 
To amend the Act of July 3, 1952, relating to research in the development and utilization of saline waters 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act of July 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 328; 42 
U.S. C., sees. 1951 ff.), is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) By modifying subsection (a) of section 2 of said Act so as to read: “by means 
of research grants and contracts as set forth in subsection (d) of this section and 
by use of the facilities of existing Federal scientific laboratories within the mone- 
tary limits set forth in section 8 of this Act, to conduct research and technical 
development work, to make careful engineering studies to ascertain the lowest 
investment and operating costs, and to determine the best plant designs and con- 
ditions of operation’’. 

(2) By modifying section 3 of said Act to add the following: “Similarly, the 
fullest cooperation by and with the Atomic Energy Commission and the Civil 
Defense Administration in research shall be carried out in the interest of achieving 
the objectives of the program.’’. 

(3) By modifying section 8 of said Act so as to read: ““There are authorized to 
be appropriated such sums, but not more than $10,000,000 in all, as may be re- 
quired (a) to carry out the provisions of this Act during the fiscal years 1953 to 
1963, inclusive, (b) to finance for not more than two years beyond the end of said 
period such grants, contracts, cooperative agreements, and studies as may there- 
tofore have been undertaken pursuant to this Act, and (c) during the same addi- 
tional period plus one more year, to correlate, coordinate, and round out the 
results of studies and research undertaken pursuant to this Act. Departmental 
expenses for direction of the program authorized by this Act and for the correla- 
tion and coordination of information as provided in subsection (d) of its section 
2 shall not exceed $2,000,000, and not more than $2,500,000 shall be expended 
for research and development in Federal laboratories. Both of said sums shall be 
scheduled for expenditure in equal amounts insofar as is practicable: Provided, 
That not to exceed 10 per centum of the funds available in any one year for research 
and development may be expended in cooperation with public or private agencies 
in foreign countries in the development of processes useful to the program in the 
United States: And provided further, That contracts or agreements made in pur- 
suance of this proviso shall provide that the results or information developed 
in connection therewith shall be available without cost to the program in the 
United States herein authorized.”’ 

Approved June 29, 1955. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Jenkins, you may proceed. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you, Senator Hayden. I have a statement 
here of considerable length which I would like to submit for the 
record, and highlight it. 

Chairman Hayprn. Your full statement will be included in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


RESEARCH IN THE UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER—STATEMENT OF Davin 8. 
JENKINS, Drrector, OFFice oF SALINE WATER 


The original Saline Water Act of 1952 authorized the appropriation of $2 million 
over a 5-year period, or an average of $400,000 a year for stimulating private 
research and development of low-cost processes for converting saline water to 
fresh water. 
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During the initial 3 years, the exploratory research and small-scale laboratory 
developments demonstrated that considerable improvement would be possible 
with continued research and developments of larger size, including small-scale 
pilot plants. 

Accordingly, during 1955, the Congress amended the original act, by extending 
the authorization to a total of 14 years including the original 3 years 1953-55 and 
running through fiscal year 1966. The amendment increases the total amount 
which could be appropriated over that 14-year period to $10, million and provides 
a lump-sum limitation of $2,500,000 for the 14 year period for research by Federal 
agencies, It also provides a lump-sum limitation of $2 million for administration 
of the program and coordination to be used in equal annual amounts so far as 
practicable over the 14-year period. In contradistinction to the two lump-sum 
limitations the amendment also provides a percentage limitation of 10 percent of 
the research funds in any 1 year for use on research abroad. 

In addition to the law itself the reports of both congressional committees 
urged acceleration and expansion of the program, and the Senate chairman of the 
joint conference committee on the amendatory legislation issued a final statement 
on the measure which in part was as follows: 

“Tt was the view of the conferees that the Secretary of the Interior would be 
expected to energize the program with the increased authorization of funds to be 
appropriated so as to bring about early solution of the problem of converting 
saline water to potable uses at economical costs.” 

“Approval of the conference report will be tantamount to concurrence of the 
Senate in these views for the information of the Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget ia recommending appropriations.” 

The entire amount of restoration requested is for departmental expenses for 
administration of the program and for the correlation and coordination of infor- 
mation, as provided in subsection d, section 2, and section 8, of Public Law 111, 
84th Congress, Ist session. 

Entirely aside from the language of the act, very serious consideration has been 
given by the Department to the wishes and views of the House committee on 
this subject in the hope that it might be possible to abide by those views. It 
has been concluded that this should not be attempted without first apprising the 
committees of the Coagress of the very real dangers which exist in any attempt 
to apply a percentage, of any kind, in providing for administrative expenses in 
this program. I shall point out those hazards after first discussing the Depart- 
ment’s interpretation of the act itself. 

The law does not require the expenditure for administration and coordination 
to bear any ratio to the total appropriation for the year. In fact, it seems clear 
that the Congress specifically intended to avoid setting a fixed annual percentage 
for administration, since the limitation of $2 million is for a total lump sum but, 
in the same section of the act, Congress clearly did provide a percentage limita- 
tion on a different activity. 

In addition, there is no question that the $2 million applies to the full 14-year 
period. However, 3 of those 14 years had already elapsed when the law was 
amended and a fourth is growing to a close. Therefore, even if the Congress had 
intended that a yearly percentage or flat rate be observed, that rate or percent- 
age could only have been applied to those 10 years which followed the amend- 
ment. The total administrative and coordination expenses for those first 4 years 
prior to the amendment was oaly some $325,000, as shown in the following table. 
This left a remainder for the final 10 years of $1,675,000. The annual amount 
would be one-tenth of $1,675,000, or $167,000. 

However, the law further required that during the final 3 years of the program 
(1963-66) appropriations may be made only for this administration purpose. It 
is estimated that only about $375,000 will be needed during those final 3 years. 
As shown in table below, this leaves an unincumbered and unappropriated balance 
in the limitation of some $1,300,000 for the heavy central 7 vears of the program, 
beginning with fiscal vear 1957. 
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Administration and coordination—14 years (fiscal years 1953 to 1966, inclusive) 


Administra- 
, Appropria- ion- 
Year ppropri . t O' 
tion coordination 
funds used 


First 4 years (fiscal year) 


| eee : is wea ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ $175, 000 $58, 000 
a oan . ‘ . i 400, 000 67, 000 
Oe : ; ; * 400, 000 93, 000 
"Mein Fas: | Eee ae ; ote : : : : 400, 000 1 107, 000 
Total, first 4 years......--.--.- —— ad J webhcs 1, 375, 000 2 325, 000 
Final 3 years (fiscal year): 
1964 (estimated) - ---- eae puisdncaeuaxd Sete wads ‘ 150, 000 150, 000 
1965 (estimated) - ---- in clsaieataiah sielibiantincsa : 125, 000 125, 000 
1966 (estimated) ed ‘ 100, 000 100, 000 
Total, final 3 years-----.-.-- Shansdsbletdinas tal debate et sae - 375, 000 375, 000 
Total for Ist 4 years plus final 3 years___-_-_--- Sasa : er ee 700, 000 
Total limitation. ___- an 2, 000, 000 
Available (if appropriated) for the heavy y 7 years 1957-63. _- aa ssetllipll ais some 1, 300, 000 
Permissible average, 1957-63 ‘i tulpnbnaie ; : otal Enid lca 186, 000 
Requested for 1957 ‘ a : a ; 166, 000 


Estimated. 
2 Equals 23.6 percent. 


It is seen that— 

(a) Experience so far shows that about 25 percent was required for admin- 
istration and coordination; 

(b) The low expenditures the first 4 years, together with savings the last 
3 years, permits use of $186,000 a year for the heavy years; 

(c) Considerably less than the permissible has been requested for 1957; 

(d) Approximately $107,000 will be used during 1956, under the old 
$400,000 program. The House limitation would increase this only to 
$110,000 just at the time increased momentum is desired. 

Thus, although during those heavy 7 years it would be entirely permissible to 
use one-seventh of $1,300,000 or approximately $186,000, only $166,000 or 

$20,000 less than this average has been requested for this activity for fiscal year 
1957. This is the bare minimum believed essential based upon experience of 4 
years and an appreciation of the hazards involved in any smaller staff. 

It should also be considered that the research contracts are for 1, 2, and even 
3 years. Because of this, it is entirely possible that there may be need for very 
little or no new research money in a given year. If no new research contracts 
are needed, and no meritorious new proposals are received, the Department will 
certainly not request much research money In that case, it would certainly not 
be expected to reduce the staff to equal 20) percent of the total appropriation for 
that year. Orin any year when no new research funds are needed the Department 
would, of course, not eliminate the staff altogether just when supervision of the 
research already contracted is essential. But if the percentage criterion were 
rigidly applied vear by year an adequate staff for supervising the work already 
contracted could be provided only by appropriating sums much larger than 
needed. 

The Congress apparently considered such a possibility in the language of the 
law which requires the administrative funds to be scheduled in equal amounts 
only “insofar as is practicable.’’” The judgment of practicability is left to the 
Secretary of the Interior as part of his responsibility for the accountability for the 
funds and success of the program. Even then it is equal ‘“‘amounts,”’ not equal 
percentages of some fluctuating yearly appropriations. 

Now as to the basic needs for this administrative money and the hazards which 
I mentioned of a smaller staff. First of all, negotiated contracts comprise one of 
the most difficult of all governmental activities. They are especially intricate 
for those charged with their awarding and administration. The work involved 
alone in meeting the very necessary requirements of the Department for docu- 
mentation of these negotiated type contracts require lengthy and the painstaking 
time of the scientists engaged in the negotiation, and that of much clerical per- 
sonnel in keeping accurate records of every significant detail, sometimes over a 
period of many months. 
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Secondly, a most basic function of the saline water program is the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of scientific thought among scientists and engineers in private and public life. 
The value of this exchange of scientific ideas is now recognized even in the most 
elementary treatments of research and its progress. This exchange of informa- 
tion must be handled by a competent staff of scientists and engineers in the De- 
partment. However, scientific personnel of the caliber needed for the work are 
searce, and extremely hard to recruit. If the small staff of the Office of Saline 
Water is to be constantly fluctuating to conform to fixed percentage cf the amount 
needed each year for new research contracts, it will be wholly impossible to obtain 
and retain the few highly skilled personnel needed for the work. 

Thirdly, the very nature of the activity itself requires an unusual amount of 
technical report writing, and much presentation of technical and some popular 
papers for publication due to the worldwide interest in the subject and the United 
States Government program. The analyses of contractors’ reports and other 
technical report writing requires much careful and time-consuming work by a 
number of competent people within the Department. 

In increasing the amount of the authorization the Congress considered exten- 
sively that the stage of some of the research and development now being ap- 
proached will require larger experimental apparatus including small-scale pilot 
plants. It was recognized that such work would require larger expenditures for 
the technical staff to supervise the expanded contract work, assure exhaustive 
coordination and missionary work to stimulate scientific thought and increase 
the flow of ideas, and to cooperative with related activities so as to prevent un- 
necessary duplication and derive maximum results for the funds expended. The 
record of the hearings on this subject clearly expresses this need. 

It has become abundantly clear that the contracts with existing research con- 
tractors and prospective cooperators and stimulation of scientific thought on the 
problem have been severely limited because of the small size of the technical staff 
administering the program. In fact, almost no stimulation work has been pos- 
sible so far during 1956 because of the heavy demands on the wholly inadequate 
staff just for negotiation, contracting and supervision of research and reporting 
of results. Both the Senate and House legislative committees which had con- 
sidered the amendatory legislation urged that the saline water program be accel- 
erated. This acceleration can only be done by departmental efforts. As with 
exchange of ideas, private industrial researchers in particular are certainly not 
seeking ways to encourage their competitors to become interested in the problem. 
Thus, stimulation of interest along with supervision of the research and exchange 
of results and ideas must be carried out entirely by the Government staff. That 
staff cannot consist of mediocre personnel nor can it be so small as to prevent ade- 
quate technical knowledge and coverage of each intricately different physical and 
scientific problem involved. 

The Office of Saline Water of the Department of the Interior is now looked upon 
both nationally and internationally as the principal source of authentic informa- 
tion on this subject, and a world leader in this activity. This esteem of scientists 
and engineers throughout the world can be maintained only by a staff that is 
technically competent and wholly adequate in size to handle the many inquiries 
from all over the world. 

Because of the expressed desire of both Houses of the Congress that the program 
be sharply accelerated, and in accordance with the expanded law, an analysis was 
made of the entire activity immediately following enactment of the amendment. 
The responsibilities of the technical staff attempting to handle the coordination- 
stimulation and the technical research and development work were very care- 
fully evaluated by specialists in the field of management. As a result of this 
exhaustive study, the staff was reorganized with the bare minimum found neces- 
sary to carry on the work, of 15 personnel and 3 field-test engineers. 

It seems appropriate here to suggest that numerous observers have compared 
saline water conversion with atomic energy, in potential importance to mankind. 
This small staff of Federal employees does indeed seem to represent a very modest 
effort as compared with the thousands of persons engaged in such research efforts 
as development of atomic energy. 

For the reasons stated above, it is hoped that the Senate will see fit to restore 
the reduction made by the House. 


PROGRESS AND PROGRAM 


The progress on process development has been encouraging in 5 or 6 fields in 
which development is being advanced as rapidly as possible. One process for use 
in converting brackish water, which had been improved about as far as possible 
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in the laboratory, was taken to the field where a model unit underwent field tests. 
The results revealed numerous deficiencies which will now be corrected in larger 
equipment, the need for further laboratory testing of the equipment which is now 
being carried out at a Government laboratory, and the need for independent re- 
search in membrane developments, some of which has been started. Another 
process, useful for converting sea water, has reached the stage where a larger unit 
is being built and must likewise be tested extensively at a seashore location to 
identify and solve operating problems. 

Work on four other processes shows that the need for larger scale work will 
probably be reached by fiscal year 1957. A solar distiller of radically new design 
shows potentialities that justify experimentation with a model of considerably 
larger size than present experiment stills. A multiple-effect distillation cycle 
involving 10 or more separate stages gives a promise of greater reduced water 
costs, but research on scale prevention necessarily using a fairly large unit is 
essential. The entirely new osmionic process conceived and developed in the 
laboratory under one of the original exploratory grant-like contracts of the 
program, gives promise exceeding the original expectations and will require a 
working size model of considerable size and cost to extend present results. Like- 
wise the reverse osmosis research begun originally at the University of Florida 
under this program in 1953 has now been sufficiently successful to justify a larger 
working model. Several other processes including three in the field of separation 
by freezing being carried out under the program also justify expansion to achieve 
lower costs and solve problems not uncovered in the laboratory. 

However the disparity between the amounts which can be paid for water and 
cost of present conversion processes—even with present improvements—remains 
large. Therefore all meritorious proposals for new processes or improvements of 
existing processes are being explored and wholly new approaches must continue 
to be developed in order finally to perfect a number of processes for treating the 
various types of waters for the several uses. Accordingly the Department is 
continuing to devote considerable attention to stimulation of scientific thought 
including continued encouragement of new research proposals. For the first 
time since the program was initiated, the cost of urgent and meritorious research 
and developmental work now before the Department far exceeds the current and 
anticipated appropriations for the research as shown in the table below. Ac- 
cordingly a request for $200,000 supplemental 1956 appropriation has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

The following estimates are based upon the assumption that the supplemental 
1956 appropriation will be made. 

If the additional $200,000 is appropriated, the research which will be con- 
tracted for yet this year will be added to the workload of $600,000 being requested 
for 1957, making a total program to be supervised next year of $800,000. 


Proposed use of fiscal year 1957 appropriation 


1. Administration and coordination________________- JSS ce _.. $166, 000 
2. Research and development: 
(a). Contracts and grante.................. ‘asia = _.. 374, 000 
(b) Federal laboratories___________ ie an aaa See 60, 000 


2-year program saline water conversion 1956 to 1957, inclusive 











1956 
rue: Oe | 1987 Total 
Appropri- | Supple- 
ated mental 
——— -____--—-- — - |---| ——-- -| | - — - 
Further development, Hickman still __...-...--.------ $153, 100 6 OP 55. $168, 100 
Field testing, Hickman still_......-...-_--- sa giles a Baud os $50, 000 50, 000 
Development other distillation_............--------- -- 25, 000 | 65,000 | 142, 000 | 232, 000 
Membrane processes... ..-..-......-....----..---- ay 85, 400 50, 000 14, 500 | 149, 900 
Freesing processes..-............... asaoNoueEeeN -----|---- 30, 000 | 33, 000 63, 000 
Sober Gispimn Goi ee Tis 6 i aki. sane ed 13, 000 10,000 | = 111, 000 | 134, 000 
Surveys of saline water uses_----_--- Rasiecgnnapdias eases token ances biped inant 50, 000 50, 000 
RON cia eeacestete edawdkisees dtonncacewetcanceles 16, 500 30, 000 33, 500 80, 000 
eet Ta wh tadé vn saquacpemesnn 293, 000 200, 000 | 434, 000 927, 000 
Coordination and administration...........-....------- i NORGOR toate. 166, 000 273, 000 
i inicthinvtndtiintc th owikcdnshcidis ieoh 400,000 | 200, 000 600,000 | — 1, 200, 000 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 





Mr. Jenkins. The statement covers two subjects. It first briefly 
touches on the House reduction and, second, the progress made in 4 
the program during the vear. 
The House reduction, as you will recall, was some 33 percent of the 
funds requested for administration and coordination. The House 
committee apparently interprets the act to base the limitation on 
20 percent of the appropriation for the year. 
The Department’s interpretation differs with that of the committee 
in that it is felt that the limitation is based, as stated in the act, on a 
lump-sum amount. However, I want to say first, that very serious 
consideration was given, Mr. Chairman, by the Department, to the 1 
recommendations made by the House committee, in the hope that it 7 
might be possible to abide by that recommendation. 
It was concluded that this should not be attempted without first 
discussing the provisions of the act on the subject, and also apprising 
the committees of the Congress of the difficulties that the reduction 
would cause. 





FISCAL SITUATION 
During 1955, you will remember, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress 4 
amended the original Saline Water Act by extending the authorization & 
for a total of 14 years, including the original 3 years, 1953 to 1955, 4 
and running through fiscal year 1966. The amendment increases 

the total amount that could be appropriated over that 14-year period i 
to $10 million. 3 

One-fourteenth of $10 million is $700,000 a year, but it isn’t quite 
that simple. The first 4 years have already elapsed, with appropria- 
tions at a much lower rate, and the final 3 years must be devoted to 
closing up the program, and that leaves a 7-year period of heavy 
work which we are now approaching in 1957. 

The amounts appropriated so far and those for the final 3 years, 
amount to somewhat less than $2 million, leaving somewhat more 
than $8 million under the authorization which could be appropriated 
during these 7 years, or about $1,200,000 per year. We are asking 
for only $600,000 this first year of the accelerated activity. 

The amendment also provides for a lump-sum limitation of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars over the 14-year period for research by Federal 
agencies, and another lump-sum limitation of $2 million for adminis- 
tration and coordination, both of those lump-sum limitations to be 
in equal annual amounts, as far as practicable. But in contrast, the 
same section of the act provides that a 10-percent limitation shall be ‘i 
applied to funds for research work abroad. | 


POSITION OF DEPARTMENT 





The Department feels that the Congress must have specifically 
intended that the first two limitations be applied on a lump-sum 
basis because of the inclusion of this one limitation specifically on a 
percentage basis. 

Chairman Haypren. Will this reduction prevent you from hiring 
technical people that you feel are needed to administer the expanded 
program? 
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Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. When both Houses of the Congress indi- 
cated that the program should be accelerated, we made a very careful 
study by the Division of Management Research of the staff that was 
attempting to carry on the work at that time. 

That study resulted in the recommendation that a minimum staff of 
15 people and 3 field test engineers would be needed for the work. 
We have had in the past 11 and 13 are authorized for this year. There 
are 10 working at the present time. 


DEVELOPMENT AND INSPECTION 


Chairman Haypren. Most of your research programs are carried 
on under contracts with universities, and other research organizations 
who have processes that you are interested in. You feel that you 
must have adequate personnel to maintain contact with these people 
in order to assure proper performance e of your agreement with them. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. Those contracts that are let are specific 
contracts. They are for specific performances. 

Chairman Haypven. If somebody develops a particular device that 
may work, is it your purpose to try it out? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. It is very necessary that someone from 
the Government office keep careful watch over that work for several 
reasons, Mr. Chairman, not entirely to assure that the terms of the 
contract are abided by, but to bring to those people the information 
on technical work that is going on in similar fields, and to assure that 
the work that is moving ‘day “by day is changed where necessary so 
that it will best serve the needs of the overall program. 


EXPERIMENTS IN FIELD OF MEMBRANES 


Chairman HaypeEn. That is to say, if a discovery was made in one 
place, it would be quickly communicate 1d to another place where a 
similar experiment is going on? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; that is the exact reason. We have alto- 
gether seven experiments going on in the field of membranes. 

We have discussed the membrane work a time or two before this 
committee. I have to report that exchange of information among 
those seven organizations simply has not been possible during this 
past year. Each one is working almost alone. We must bring those 
people together, and we must send our people there to keep ideas 
circulating among them and exchange the information. 

There is also a tendency, of course, especially on the part of some 
industrial concerns, for each investigator to advance his process. 
Some aren’t especially eager to exchange their ideas with others. We 
feel that exchange of ideas and results is necessary wherever possible, 
and it is up to the Government staff to do that. 


EXTENT OF RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


There is one other point that I wanted to cover that is touched 
on in my statement. These research contracts are for 1, 2, and even 
3 years. Because of this, it is entirely possible that for some year it 
might not be necessary to ask for very much research money. If the 
supervision of this work is based upon a percentage of the total appro- 
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priation, it would be necessary, in order to assure us a supervisory 
staff, to ask for appropriations much larger than were necessary. 

We don’t think that would be sound, and we don’t believe this 
committee would consider it sound. 


RESEARCH PROGRESS 


In connection, then, with the progress that has been made, 5 or 6 
processes are showing very good promise, and each 1 of them is now 
approaching the stage where it must be taken to the field and there 
field tested in what we call pilot plants. One such process was im- 
proved about as far as possible in the laboratory, and was taken to 
the field in Arizona, as you may recall Senator Hayden, and later in 
South Dakota, where the model underwent field tests. 

The results of those tests of a little over a year revealed a number 
of deficiencies that are being corrected now in larger equipment and 
they revealed the need for further laboratory work, and that work is 
being conducted in the Bureau of Reclamation laboratory on this 
equipment at the present time. 

That work under the Bureau laboratory is carried out under this 
new provision of the law which permits some of the work to be handled 
in Government laboratories. It was also shown that some further 
development of membranes, themselves, was necessary, and some of 
that work is being carried out at the Bureau of Standards, also under 
this same provision. 

Another process that has been reported in the papers is that known 
as the Hickman process, for converting sea water principally. It has 
reached the stage now where a larger still is being built, and that, too, 
must be taken to a seashore location for field testing. 

It has to be taken to the field, rather than testing in the shop, 
because we need a year’s supply of sea water. 

Chairman Haypren. Your principal experiments up to now have 
been with brackish or alkaline water. Is this your first large-scale 
project dealing with salt water? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir, under this program. It just happened 
that a process that is more suitable for use on brackish water was 
further along, and we were able to advance it more rapidly. We 
have been working on these others, but we have brought only this 
one up to the point where it will be ready to go to the field by about. 
August of this year. 

However, two others will be in the same stage in the near future. 
One is a large and new type of solar still using solar energy for the 
distillation of water. 

FIELD TESTING 


Chairman. Haypen. That would be good in certain parts of the 
United States only? 

Mr. Jenkins. Certain parts only, and certain parts of the world. 

Chairman Haypen. As to this large still that you are talking 
about, is that on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. Jenkins. The first one? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. We don’t know where we will take that for field 
testing yet. It is being built in Cambridge, Mass., and it can be 
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taken to any seashore location, the cost of freight being the only 
difference involved between locations. 

Chairman Haypen. Where it is not possible to use solar energy 
you must look to another source of energy? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. <A certain amount of energy is needed in 
any of these processes. The cost of the final product, the water, can 
be roughly divided into about three parts not quite equal, depending 
on the process. 

One is the energy; one is the investment cost; amortized with 
interest; the third is the operation cost. With the solar distillation, 
the energy cost is zero. It has been said that solar energy is free 


only until you start to use it. 


SOLAR ENERGY EXHIBIT IN PHOENIX 


I expect that you may have visited the recent solar energy displays 

in Phoenix, Senator Hayden, and I asked Mr. Strobel and Mr. Cywin 
here with me if they would bring along for your particular interest a 
display that was prepared for that solar energy exhibit in Phoenix. 
#® With your permission, I would like to diseuss this briefly. It is 
this large solar still which will be taken to the seashore; that is, it 
will be built on the seashore. This is one that is built in place. 
This is a little different from other solar stiils that have been in- 
vestigated in the past in that we put the weter right down in a pit 
in the ground, rather than elevated in a smail flat pan. 

In the former stills, the sun went to work and by about 11 in the 
morning the still was operating. By 6 or so in the evening, it stopped 
and then the investment was idle for the night, and again the next day 
it started. 

This still begins to operate after about 6 or 7 days, when all of the 
water in the ground i is warmed up, and thermal equilibrium i is reached. 
Then it operates both day and night with more condensation occurring 
when it is cold at nighi from the warm water. 

Other features include placing it on the ground, which reduces the 
cost. 

Senator }ouna. Is that a new process, or are you just improving an 
old process? 

Mr. Jenkins. This is a new adaptation of a process that has been 
under experimental development for 6 or 7 years. Some of that earlier 
work was carried out under this program in previous developments. 

Senator Young. Have you discovered any new processes, or are you 
just working for the most part with old processes? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; we have worked out 4 or 5 new processes 
under this program, and we are working on both improvement of 
existing processes and also attempting to develop entirely new 
processes. 

Senator Younc. What is your estimate as to the reduced cost of 
distillation under any of them? Have you made any progress in that 
direction? 

Mr. Jenkins. The one still which we plan to take to the field which 
I mentioned first will be capable of producing water, according to the 
final report that we have received on our first contract, at about 60 
cents a thousand gallons, and that is about one-third of the present 
cost. 
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The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has recently installed a sea-water 
conversion plant to supply itself with water at Morro Bay, Calif., from 
which it estimates that the cost of the water will be $2 a thousand 
gallons. We believe that we will have cut that cost by about a third. 

Chairman Haypen. Translate that cost into acre-feet, because we 
irrigate in terms of acre-feet. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. The $2 a thousand gallons is about $600 an 
acre-foot. Sixty cents is about $200 an acre-foot. We believe that 
with further research on this Hickman still, we may be able to reduce 
the cost down to about $100 an acre-foot. 

We have still another process that has been worked out on the draw- 
ing board. It shows very good promise of producing water at even 
less than $100 an acre-foot. That is an adaptation of an existing 
process, a distillation process, using fuel—gas or oil. 


PROBLEMS 





IN DISTILLATION PROCESSES 
There is one very great problem, and that is inherent in many of 
the distillation processes used by the Navy and others, and that is 
the formation of the sediment or the scale, as we call it, in the equip- 
ment. When the steam forms and the distilled water is taken away, 
the salt and sediment accumulates in the equipment and the equipment 
essentially stops operating. 

This problem is one that we have not thought that we should go 
into in the beginning because we didn’t have a process, a distillation 
process, which looked good enough, even if operating under clean 
conditions, to justify our taking steps to keep the equipment clean. 

Now, however, with this process that is on the drawing board, 
which looks as though it will produce water at $100 or less, and we 
believe we are justified in going into a scale-prevention program. 
There, again, we must build a prototype of the equipment and this 
will be fairly le ree. 

This will cost about $200,000 just for the scale-prevention research. 
That must be operated for 6 months or a year or longer in trying 
methods of scale prevention, again at a sea-water port of some kind. 
We have shopped around to see where facilities are available. 

We think we can borrow some facilities down in North Carolina for 
this purpose. We have explored very carefully the facilities available 
to the Department. We have to have some laboratory on sea water. 
There are several laboratories in the Bureau of Mines, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation, but they are not on sea water. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has some laboratories on sea water, 
but they are all occupied, so we will have to borrow these facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, that brings up a matter that may be developing 
within the coming vear even more than it has now. That is a need 
for some kind of a facility on the seashore for testing these various 
processes. We are not proposing that this year. It has been men- 
tioned in our annual report—lI think copies have been supplied to the 
members of the committee—as a possible need in the future. 

We feel that it might be best if these three experiments, for example, 
the solar still, the Hickman still and this third one I mentioned, were 
all being tested in the same location. We would have better control. 
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VALUE OF SOLAR SALT 


Chairman Haypen. I assume there isn’t, but is there any value to 
the scale, as you call it, or the salt taken out? 

Mr. Jenkins. There is value in the salt that exists in sea water. 
However, in the form in which it is removed as scale, there is no 
value that we know of. On what we call solar salt, there is very 
little value except for use as a raw material for refining into other 
products. 

Bromine is one and chlorine is one, and magnesium is, of course, 
extracted from sea salt and from sea water, but our processes have not 
been combined with them so far. You may recall that the act pro- 
vides that we should make some studies of that possibility. 

So far, in the quantities that we have been discussing, large quan- 
tities of water from sea water, the overall general conclusion is that 
the amount of salt or minerals that would exist in that much sea water 
would flood the world market. There might not be any market for 
them. 

Chairman Haypen. There are some minerals now that are extracted 
from sea water by commercial processes? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir; magnesium, principally. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. If your test plant was near where one 
of those plants was operating, they might take the salts and use them? 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir; that is possible. 

I think I should point out, Mr. Chairman, that a supplemental 
request for $200,000, supplemental to 1956 funds, has been sent for- 
ward and a hearing has been held in the House on the measure. If 
that $200,000 is appropriated, the research which will be undertaken 
will just be started this present fiscal year. 

It will have to be supervised next year, and that added to this 
$600,000 would make a program of $800,000 to be supervised next 
year. 

I believe that concludes my summary of my statement. 

Chairman Haypren. We thank you for coming. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


STATEMENTS OF EDMUND T. FRITZ, DEPUTY SOLICITOR ; WILLIAM 
H. FLANERY, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR; EDITH A. MAHON, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; AND DALE A. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, 
FISCAL SECTION 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The budget estimate for the Office of the 
Solicitor is $2,817,000. The adjusted appropriation for the current 
year is $2,697,000. The House allowed $2,800,000, and I understand 
that the Department i is not requesting restoration of the reduction. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 
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OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
Appropriation act, 1956______- Sie hie wc Ga ees an eee .....-. $2, 525, 000 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee, ee ee 2, 817, 000 
House allowance___________-_ a ee es io un ae a eae 



















































Analysis by activities 
Activity Amount 
Legal services: 
Adjusted appropriation.................--...- neta ehaspd oases $2, 697, 000 
Estimate, 1957____- A Feb bilo dat aceon belobecneus 2, 817, 000 


The estimate for legal services for the fiscal year 1957 is $2,817,000, which pro- 
vides an increase of $120,000 over the base for the year. 

The consolidation of the legal services of the Department under the direct 
professional and administrative supervision of the Solicitor was achieved om 
July 1, 1954. Since then, the many complex problems of organization and ad- 
ministration in the drawing together, in a single law office, of the legal functions 
and legal personnel of the Department, have required extensive study and resolu- 
tion while, at the same time, avoiding disruption in the provision of day-to-day 
legal services to the agencies of the Department. The established organization 
consists of a headquarters office at the seat of Government, comprising the respec- 
tive offices of the Solicitor and Deputy Solicitor and 6 divisions, headed by 5 
Associate Solicitors and a Legislative Counsel, and 6 regional field offices, each 
headed by a regional solicitor. 

Although the new form of organization has been in operation a relatively short 
time, the advantages of the consolidation already have become apparent’ in terms 
of new availability of legal services in the field, flexibility in the assignment of 
legal professional personnel, general availability of specialized skills, and enhance- 
ment in professional morale. In comparing the before-and-after forms of organi- 
zation, it is pertinent to note that prior to the reorganization, the attorneys in 
each bureau cared for the legal problems inherent in the activities of their bureaus 
alone. Following integration, professional experience and talent in specialized 
fields, heretofore confined to the employing bureau, are now available to facilitate 
the programs and activities of the Department irrespective of bureau origin. For 
example, the services of former Reclamation Bureau attorneys who have been 
engaged for some years with the complex legal problems of water rights are now 
being extended to assist in the resolution of like problems arising in the adminis- 
tration of the programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the National Park 
Service; similarly, the services of attorneys who are expert in the handling of 
land acquisition work are available for use in this connection across bureau lines, 
and attorneys who long have had almost daily negotiation with attorneys on con- 
tract matters relating to Reclamation Bureau business now are able to assist other 
Interior agencies in the handling of similar negotiations. Such interchange of 
experience and talent could not have been achieved in the former compartmented 
agency situation. 

Although specialization must be maintained to insure efficient service on matters 
requiring special knowledge and experience, every effort, on the other hand, is 
being made to generalize the work of the attorneys so that each attorney may be 
able to advise on problems of any agency. This program is proving beneficial in 
that greater utilization of professional services and an enhancement in professional 
morale are being achieved. With respect to morale, the improvement in the 
interchange of ideas and experience on a voluntary and enthusiastic basis has been 
marked. Furthermore, the opportunity that is afforded an attorney to deal with 4 
all phases of Government law problems enables the lawyer to obtain a broader = 
background of experience that makes a career in Government more varied and 
attractive. 

From the standpoint of workload, the records of the office reveal that in the 
fiscal vear 1955, there were 31,008 matters received and 29,391 matters disposed 
of at the Washington level. In the field, the recorded volume of business received 
and disposed of respectively was 71,151 and 70,518, but these computations are 
based on less than a full-year period owing to the lag at the beginning of the fiscal 
year in the institution of the field reporting system which was dictated by the 
requirements of the new organization of legal services. While comparison with 
former years cannot he made because of the difference in forms of organization 
and methods of handling legal work, it is interesting to note that in the fiseal year 
1955, the average monthly volume of incoming business at the departmental level 
has risen from 1,865 during the first 6 months to 3,138 during the last 6 months. 
This ratio of increase appears evident in the field, and the rise measures in sub- 
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stantial degree the influx of new work from those quarters of the Department 
that prior to the reorganization were without readily accessible legal service. 

The increase proposed for the fiscal year 1957, namely, $120,000, is to defray 
the cost of the additional legal work arising under the following laws enacted in 
the 84th Congress, Ist session: 

Public Law 47, approved May 27, 1955, entitled ‘Relative to the explora- 
tion, location, and entry of mineral lands within the Papago Indian 
Reservation’’; 

Public Law 167, approved July 25, 1955, entitled ‘““‘To amend the act of 
July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681) and the mining laws to provide for multiple use 
of the surface of the same tracts of the public lands, and for other purposes’’; 

Public Law 359, approved August 11, 1955, entitled ‘“To permit the mining, 
development, and utilization of the mineral resources of all publie lands 
withdrawn or reserved for power development, and for other purposes’’; 

and to meet an increase of legal work in the examination of titles to determine 
the interest of the United States in minerals, the leasing function for minerals in 
acquired lands having been transferred to the Bureau of Land Management by 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1946 (11 F. R. 7875, 60 Stat. 1097). 

Under Public Law 47, it becomes necessary to determine whether existing min- 
ing locations within the Papago Indian Reservation are valid or invalid. _Numer- 
ous mining claim cases are expected to result from the investigation of locations 
in the reservation, in connection with which legal work must be undertaken. 

Public Law 167 is designed to permit the use of the surface of existing mining 
claims which are found not to be based on an adequate and valid location for the 
management and sale of timber and for range management. The Bureau of Land 
Management anticipates that a minimum of 125 hearings will be held on cases 
arising under the law before the beginning of the fiscal year 1957, and that at 
least three times that many will be scheduled during the 1957 fiseal year. While 
it is planned to absorb the portion of the work arising in the 1956 fiscal year, the 
limited staff available will not be adequate to carry the whole of the burden in 
the following year, and an expansion of the professional and stenographic force 
on a modest scale will be required. 

Public Law 359 opens power-site reserves to location, entry, and patent under 
the mining laws subject to the right of the Seeretary of the Interior to hold hear- 
ings to determine whether placer claims located on such sites will substantially 
interfere with other uses of the land included in the placer mining claim. To 
conduct the hearings authorized by the law, the Bureau of Land Management 
expects that three hearings examiners will be required. To prepare and present 
the Government’s cases, the employment in the Office of the Solicitor of a small 
additional staff of attorneys and stenographic assistants must be planned. 

With respect to the examination of titles to determine the interest of the United 
States in minerals in acquired lands, experience has shown the necessity for a title 
opinion in such cases because many conveyances of land to the United States 
were burdened with mineral reservations made by the grantor or some predecessor 
in title. The Attorney General’s title opinion as of the time the land was acquired 
was primarily concerned with the surface of the land and often failed to take 
account of mineral reservations. The request for an increase in legal personnel 
results from a perceptively stepped-up activity in the filing of applications for 
uranium leases and permits generally throughout the West but most highly 
concentrated in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and other public-land States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Apparently, it was not until the public lands had 
been largely explored that generai attention was turned to the acquired lands of 
the United States. Beginning toward the end of the fiscal vear 1955, an enormous 
increase in the number of uranium lease and permit applications occurred and 
there now has been built up a backlog of over 6,000 such applications. The 
need for the discovery and development of new sources of uranium is well recog- 
nized. The Atomic Energy Commission continues to award large bonuses for 
new discoveries. The issuance of leases and permits on all of the pending appli- 
cations that are suitable for issuance will open several million acres of prospective 
land to exploration. The pending applications cannot be finally acted upon until 
it has been determined whether title to the uranium is in the United States. 
There exists, therefore, an urgent need for an increase in personnel for this work. 

Financing the legal activities outlined in the foregoing will require $94,800 for 
personal services and $25,200 for other obligations, a total of $120,000. A 
breakdown of personal services is as follows: 8 attorneys, GS-11; 2 attorneys, 
GS-9; 2 attorneys, GS-7; 7 stenographers, GS-4. 
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Itemization of estimate 

















Estimate, | Estimate, 
1956 1957 
Program and financing: 
Total obligations : $2, 797, 000 $2, 917, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts__- ‘ ee — 100, 000 | —100, 000 
Appropriation J ...| 2,525,000 | 2, 817, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase ; aad 172, 000 |- é 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS | | * 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services --. : a ie oh Jwhdanlt 2, 386, 100 | 2, 481, 100 
Ro ; higehvece wicunihad bin eat 116, 900 133, 900 
03 Transportation of things...........-- dein d haan = | 8, 000 | 8, 000 
04 Communication services_...........-- : : 35, 000 | 36, 200 
05 Rents and utility services.._............--- phase baw 2, 000 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_-__-_._--_--- ‘ eee nsaet | 25, 000 26, 300 
07 Other contractual services._......___- e a tliat 1 i Sian tile 25, 000 | 25, 700 
Services performed by other agencies A vameeeuel 35, 000 | 35, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-.-..-- Saeed : ; Sina eal 32, 000 33, 900 
09 Equipment__- nian otSeoKebas sail 25, 000 | 27, 900 
15 Taxes and assessments-.----- (aiid tibia eens sto¥eweet 7,000 | 7, 000 
Total direct obligations___._- ; sateen as at 2, 697, 000 2, 817, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: ee 
01 Personal services. .-_.-.-- 3 nce ; 87, 300 87, 300 
02 Travel elaine been e ty i 3 6, 400 | 6, 400 
04 Communication services._..-~...-- boy acme 1,600 | 1, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction......-..-- = opessemsernee el 1, 500 | 1, 500 
07 Other contractual services-- ee sailate dee been See 1,600 | 1, 600 
08 Supplies and materials -- ---_-. Mcbicathwes ; ; 1, 600 1, 600 
Total reimbursable obligations_._.............--..-- ia : 100, 000 100, 000 
Total obligations. .......-- Venta atantedda tes deere dade saws ob | 2, 797, 000 | 2, 917, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor 
Fiscal year appropriations: 
1 a or ee ee ee ee 1 $2, 569, 000 
ER ss cay ws bc what ho i te mx Secaces pai rte ag cigs nace reek Wiig: B ooeeareE 2, 525, 000 


1 Transferred from various bureaus as authorized in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1955. 


Note.—Prior to fiscal year 1955, legal services of the Department were decentralized and financed by 
the bureaus and offices of the Department. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Fritz. 

Mr. Fritz. May I first present to the committee and the chairman 
the regrets of Solicitor Reuel Armstrong, that he can’t be here. We 
made a bad guess on the date that this hearing might be held, and he 
had scheduled a field trip and he is now in Denver and couldn’t make 
it back because of the commitments he had in the field. 

Solicitor Armstrong has prepared and I ask that it be included in 
the record, a statement. 

Chairman Hayprn. That will be done, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT oF J. REVEL ARMSTRONG, SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The appropriation request for legal services in_ the fiscal year 1957 is in the 
amount of $2,800,000. The amount of the request is designed to permit the office 
to operate at the level necessary for the task of S»ndering legal services to the 
Department as a whole in the administration of a congeries of widely diversified 
programs and activities, and provides an increase of $103,000 over the sum appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1956 in order to encompass the increment in legal work 
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arising under Public Laws 47, 167, and 359, which were enacted in the 84th 
Congress, Ist session, and to dispose of a substantial increase in the volume of 
title examinations resulting from the recently stepped-up activity in the filing of 
applications for uranium leases and permits on acquired lands, the leasing function 
for minerals in such lands having been transferred to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1946 (11 F. R. 7875, 60 Stat. 1097). 

As an integrated establishment, which came into being on July 1, 1954, as a 
consequence of the reorganization of the legal services of the Department, the 
Office of the Solicitor constitutes a single law office serving all agencies of the 
Department (with the exception of those in the Pacific Trust Territory). Prior 
to the reorganization, the law work of the Department was carried on by a col- 
lection of legal staffs respectively assigned to and serving exclusively individual 
agencies, and while the Solicitor was charged with overall responsibility for the 
legal professional work of the lawyers, administrative and budgetary control was 
lodged in others. As a practical matter, any effective management by the Solicitor 
of legal personnel that was paid by and subject to the administrative supervision 
of bureau heads and other officials of the Department was impossible and this 
situation now has been corrected through the establishment of a so-called depart- 
mental law office. 

The full scope of the benefits to be derived from the reorganization will require 
time, of course, but currently there is ample evidence of the realization of many 
improvements, in terms of elimination of duplication in review, of greater ability 
to assign attorneys to meet demands upon the office, of a more closely knit per- 
formance of legal functions, and of fostering among the attorneys a feeling that 
they are a distinct professional group constituting legal advisers to the Depart- 
ment. In this connection it is heartening to note that the Task Force on Legal 
Services and Procedure of the Second Hoover Commission singled out this office 
to observe that ‘‘A well-integrated legal staff is that of the Department of the 
Interior.”’ While the task of undertaking to effect such a fundamental change in 
organization has been a considerable one and one presenting many formidable 
obstacles, all possible effort has been concentrated on providing efficient legal 
services to the Department without serious disruption. That we have been 
successful in keeping abreast of a heavy volume of work during the changeover 
period is demonstrated, in my opinion, by the fact that over 100,000 matters were 
received and close to the same number of matters were disposed of during the 
fiscal year 1955, which was our first year of operation as an integrated office. 

I am confident that a good beginning has been made in providing departmental 
legal services and that a sound basis has been laid for further improvements. 
From the standpoint of costs, I feel it fair to say that increases in demands for 
legal services, such as those which are now arising as a consequence of the new 
legislation and the accelerated title-examination work mentioned in the opening 
paragraph of this statement, can, and are, being met in part by the greater 
efficiency of the centralized plan of operation. For example, the estimated costs 
of the new work now confronting us will require at least $120,000 in expenditures 
on the basis of the workload projections of the Bureau of Land Management. 
Assuming an ability to effect economies in other costs, our request for this work 
has been reduced to $103,000 and the reduction of $17,000 made by the House 
will be absorbed. Illustrative of the management problem that will be involved, 
it should be pointed out that under Public Law 167, alone, which is an amenda- 
tory act to provide for the multiple use of the surface of the same tracts of the 
public lands, the Bureau of Land Management expects a minimum of 125 hearings 
before the beginning of the 1957 fiscal year and at least 3 times that many during 
the course of that year. Under this, and the other two laws, legal services will 
be required to represent the United States in the proceedings to determine the 
validity of the mining claims that are filed, never to speak of the substantial 
number of appeals to the Secretary that will ensue in these cases. Added to this 
is the perceptively increased activity in the filing of applications for uranium 
leases and permits generally throughout the west but most highly concentrated 
in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and other public land States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Apparently it was not until the publie lands had been largely ex- 
plored that general attention was turned to the acquired lands of the United 
States. Beginning toward the end of the fiscal year 1955, an enormous increase 
in the number of uranium leases and permit applications occurred and there has 
been built up a backlog of over 6,000 such applications. The need for the dis- 
covery and development of new sources of uranium is well recognized, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission continues to award large bonuses for new discoveries. 
The issuance of leases and permits on all of the pending applications that are 
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suitable for issuance will open several million acres of prospective land to explora- 
tion. The pending applications cannot be finally acted upon until it has been 
determined whether title to the uranium is in the United States. It thus can be 
seen that a very substantial increase in legal work will devolve upon the Office of 
the Solicitor, but, as I have stated, our fiscal planning is premised on a determi- 
nation to absorb as much of the costs as economy in other operations will allow. 


EFFECT OF PREVIOUS ACTS ON WORKLOAD 


Chairman Hayprn. Last year Congress enacted several laws that 
add to the workload of the Solicitor’s Office. Will you please comment, 
Mr. Fritz, on the major acts and tell the committee just what effect 
they have had on your work? 

Mr. Frrrz. Mr. Chairman, those acts are Public Law 47, which 
provides for the withdrawal of the right to file on mining locations 
on the Papago Indian Reservation, which further provides that validly 
initiated and maintained locations may continue. The job under 
that law will be to determine which of the present—that is, as of the 
effective date of the act—which locations are validly initiated and 
maintained. 

The Bureau of Land Management, of course, is charged with the 
duty of doing that. The Solicitor’s Office will aid in a legal way, 
which, of course, involves an adjudication of those locations now on 
the record, many of them years and years old—40, 50 years old. 

Chairman Haypen. I suspect that a large number of them will be 
found to have been abandoned. 

Mr. Fritz. We expect that, too. 

Public Law 167 is the act which provides for the multiple use of the 
surface of mining claims, and again protects those validly initiated 
and maintained locations prior to the effective date of the act, but 
after the effective date of the act, the surface of those claims, of 
course, will be subject to multiple use, for grazing, for appropriation 
of materials and disposal of materials of the type of gravel, and so on. 
Again, we have to determine which of the present locations are valid 
as of the effective date. 

Chairman Haypen. Again, you are going to find a large number of 
them that areinvalid. However, where there are valuable properties, 
there are questions that will have to be answered. 

Mr. Frrrz. All of them, yes. 

Then there is the Public Law 359, which is the restoration to mineral 
development and location of lands now under withdrawal by the 
Federal Power Commission, the licensing act, and by the departmental 
and governmental withdrawal of land for power sites. 

That one principally is designed to permit mineral exploration and 
development within those reserves, but also to protect—in case of 
those explorations and development of the minerals—to protect the 
land and the purpose of the withdrawal from harm by placer mining, 
particularly. 





BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


The problem is in the lap of the Bureau of Land Management. 
They are outlining a program which, of course, the Solicitor’s Office 
will be following instead of initiating. The program, as I understand 
it, is to go to these areas where there is the greatest possibility of 
development of minerals, and to take areas, block those out and work 
in those areas and then go on to other areas. 
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As you well know, the program includes the 11 Western States, the 
Rocky Mountain area, and the Pacific area, where the minerals are 
located. The Bureau of Land Management wil develop that pro- 
gram. The Solicitor’s Office, as a legal service, will have to aid in 
drawing up the program, particularly with respect to the types of 
notices that will be given, following the law in notifying persons who 
are entitled to notice, and ‘then the Field C ommissioners of the Bureau 
of Land Management will hold hearings in the field on those contested 
claims, at which time the Solicitor’s Office personnel will be represent- 
ing the Government in attempting to determine whether the locations 
are valid and whether they have been maintained. 

Chairman Haypen. Where there has been a large area withdrawn 
for reclamation purposes, or other purposes, it is possible that a waiver 
would be given where a mineral development could take place on the 
shore of a lake or bank of a river and do absolutely no harm at all? 

Mr. Fritz. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Haypen. On the other hand, the ultimate objective of 
the party filing the mining claim will be to get the patent so that he 
will be on shore and that is a question that will have to be worked out 
by these negotiations. It may take some work for lawyers before 
we get through. 

Mr. Fritz. There will be considerable work, we think. However, 
as you pointed out, there will be a number of these old locations which 
have been abandoned, and which by simply publishing, or if it can be 
done, by serving the notice, will be washed out completely without a 
hearing. 

HEARINGS AND APPEALS 


The hearings, of course, are the ones that are going to be the most 
hotly contested, and that is where the legal services will be required 
at the hearings, and in addition to that, there is the right of appeal 
to the Secretar y, so that in the W ashington office we will also require 
additional help. 

Chairman Haypen. How much business will develop will have to 
be demonstrated by experience. 

Mr. Fritz. That is correct. The estimate is that there will be 
125 cases ready during the remainder of this fiscal year; that the 
average will be 375, or 3 times during the following 2 fiscal years. I 
would like to point out to the committee that this is a one shot propo- 
sition. It is hoped that 2 years will clean up the whole program. 

Hope and fact are not the same, perhaps, but as we see it, 3 years 
will be an outside limit. It isn’t a continuing job that will continue 
to go on, because the rights of locators are fixed now by the law. 

The multiple use, whether there is a lease required or whether they 
have a valid location that can be developed on their reservation, 
those are all fixed now by the law, so that once this program is com- 
pleted, it will be complete and it isn’t a continuing matter. 

There is one additional piece of work that is involved in that same 
appropriation, and that is not covered by the laws, but is covered 
by the Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1946, if I recall it correctly, 
where the Bureau of Land Man: agement took over the administration 
of leasing on public lands acquired lands under the Bankhead-Jones 
Act, for forest service purposes, and so on, wherein the mineral law 
itself doesn’t apply; that is, the open right to go in and file a mining 
ocation. 
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URANIUM ACTIVITY 


The uranium activity, as you well know, in your State, has increased 
to the extent where we now have a backlog of 6,000 applications 
which cannot be processed for this reason: When the lands were 
acquired, whether under the Bankhead-Jones Act or for the forest 
service purposes, the important thing was the surface. 

The mining aspect was not important. Therefore, during those 
rush periods when Justice had a multitude of abstracts for examination, 
not too much attention was paid either by the abstractors or by the 
Justice Department to the mineral rights. Before the Government 
can lease mineral rights on these acquired lands, we have to determine 
whether the Government has the rights to lease. 

Chairman Haypen. The mining rights were retained, were they not? 

Mr. Frirz. That is correct, or whether they passed to the Govern- 
ment. That is a very substantial workload where we propose to put 
GS-7’s and GS-9’s. 


ACCEPTANCE OF HOUSE ACTION 


Chairman Haypen. In the light of what you say, just why did you 
accept the cut that was made by the House? 

Mr. Frrrz. We are hopeful that by any normal method of attrition, 
and by economy that can be effected, we will be able to absorb that 
$17,000. As a matter of fact, prior to this submission, we cut down a 
former estimate, anyway. 

One of the things on which we did it was the same thing which 
you mentioned, and that is that a great number, we hope, of these 
mining locations that are now on file, are just abandoned completely 
and nobody has an interest. 

We are hopeful that the program is not as formidable as some are 
inclined to think it might be. 

Chairman Haypren. What if you get in trouble during the course 
of the year, and get complaints from my constituents? 

Mr. Fritz. We will be glad to come back to you, but we hope we 
don’t have to do it. We really expect that we can handle this ade- 
quately with the increase that we are being allowed here. We 
certainly are not going to let the program lag because it is one of 
importance. We realize that. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, sir. 


OrFrice or O1n AND Gas 
STATEMENT OF HUGH A. STEWART, DIRECTOR 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed a budget estimate of 
$413,800 for the Office of Oil and Gas. The adjusted appropriation 
for the current fiscal year is $415,600. 

The justification will be made part of the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Orricre oF O11 AND Gas 
RG RPNOE TU DOGO s oo cnn ccecinsagnannstaesesnenseesess _ $390, 000 
ees eneEe- TEES... in. 40+ nn eon a peeeien TE a age ens Oe ee 


Analysis by activities 





Adjusted oeeeny 
Activities appro- — 
priation ” 
1. Coordination of oil and gas activities____............--..-.-- aiailaleed sama $266, 400 $266, 400 
2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act__........-._-- ba ate 149, 200 147, 400 
Total thei ‘ : bn hai ete id aie Sed abies dia eahbeibe ddeeakdie oad 415, 606 413, 800 


General.—The Secretary of the Interior on May 1, 1954, reassigned to the Oil and 
Gas Division all functions formerly performed by that Division but which for the 
period of the Korean conflict were assigned to the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense. In addition, all remaining defense mobilization responsibilities, hereto- 
fore discharged by the Petroleum Administration for Defense, were assigned to the 
Oil and Gas Division. 

The enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act, which is permanent legislation 
enacted to support the State authorities in the enforcement of legislation to prevent 
physical waste in oil and gas production was assigned to the Oil and Gas Division 
prior to, during, and after the Korean conflict. 

In order to attain uniformity in departmental nomenclature, the Secretary of 
the Interior on April 6, 1955, changed the name of the agency to Office of Oil and 
Gas. 

In addition to enforcement of the Conally Hot Oil Act, the Office of Oil and Gas 
is charged with making sure that the country will have adequate supplies of petro- 
leum and gas to meet peacetime requirements and sufficient margin in productive 
capacity to meet requirements of all-out war. 


1. Coordination of oil and gas activities, $266,400 


Activity 

Coordination of oil and gas activities: 
Adusvee Gpprepration... .< . . .5 n ee watush yecanee $266, 400 
Pacimnees TOOT. es ack eek : oc ee _... 266, 400 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $266,400, the same as the 
operating base. 

To make certain that there will be adequate supplies of petroleum and gas to 
meet this country’s requirements in peacetime or times of war this Office develops, 
analyzes, and evaluates information on the actual supply of petroleum, its prod- 
ucts, and gas available to this country and to friendly foreign countries from both 
domestic and foreign sources. The Office utilizes all available sources of informa- 
tion and does not overlap or duplicate statistical or information gathering activities 
of any governmental or industrial agency but relies on such data to effectively 
discharge its responsibilities. 


2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act—$147,400 


Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act: 


Activity 
Adjusted appropriation____- $149, 200 
Estimate, 1957_ 147, 400 


The estimate for this activity for the fiscal year 1957 is $147,400, the same as 
the operating base. The decrease of $1,800 represents a transfer of funds to 
General Services Administration for rents which will be financed by that agency 
in the budget year. 

Enforcement of the Connally Act, permanent legislation enacted to support the 
State authorities in the enforcement of legislation to prevent physical waste in 
oil and gas production, is accomplished by denial of the use of the facilities of 
interstate transportation for the shipment of oil produced in violation of the 
pertinent rules and regulations of the respective State authorities. This program 
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of oil and gas conservation is essential to the establishment and maintenance of 
oil-productive capacity in the United States at levels sufficient to meet our needs, 
in times of peace, mobilization, or conflict. Federal support is an important aid 
to the State authorities in these actions. 

Responsibility for the administration of the Connally Act is assigned to the 
Office of Oil and Gas in the Office of the Assistant Secretary— Mineral Resources, 
as the powers in the act are delegated by the President to the Secretary of the 
Interior. The enforcement is essentially a field activity with offices in Kilgore, 
Midland, and Victoria, Tex., and Lafayette, La. The budget estimate for the 
activity provides for a staff of 23 employees. 

In January 1955, the Houston, Tex., office was transferred to Victoria, Tex., 
in order to improve efficiency of operations. At the beginning of fiscal year 1956, 
there were pending 9 Connally Act cases, of which 6 were under investigation, 
2 referred to the Solicitor, and 1 referred to the Department of Justice. Eight 
cases were opened during the year and 9 cases closed; 8 with resultant fines amount 
ing to $86,400, and 1 by administrative action, The following table reflects the 
enforcement activities of the Federal Petroleum Board for the past 4 years: 


Summary of enforcement activities, Federal Petroleum Board 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
Number of fields visited ____ 5Al 748 757 645 
Number of leases visited, inspected, checke ad, or or gaged. 8, 777 5, 351 8, 253 7, 207 
Number of field interviews. ___.._--- ial 753 680 1,119 1, 193 
Total fines paid__ Ses) Adie ode $38, = $70, 150 $21, 425 $86, 400 
Number of cases involved. ..............<....scsdciesur 9 5 8 
NN i a a Bit carter $169, en $187, 000 $150, 000 $140, 000 





Itemization of estimate—Salaries and expenses, Office of Oil and Gas 





Estimate Estimate 

















| 
| 1956 1957 
Program and financing: | 
Total obligations | $415, 600 $413, 800 
Appropriation _-__- sGadcdvuticwadasarcteussesepita 390, 000 _— 
Proposed supplemental ‘due to pay increase... __.- ss iste ns aia eich nets e Be GRO hoisted... 
Obligations by objects: ih 
Oe 5) ds ci cain 5 sie an Gait de R6@h We dead S65} = eb rw denen te 2, 100 363, 600 
02 Travel... : ane 7 sthieainetawe | 16, 000 16, 000 
03 Tr ransportation of things. a a le aie ls ena 800 800 
ESSE ee ay Gee Se ee aT 7, 000 6, 500 
OR a I ee CI iri 6k 6 i ce is deh heen ook det wepeee ein 1, 300 |... Nidal 
A a ie eee ek cee ee ae 7, 000 6, 100 
07 Other contractual services_. - _- ii didobamenn ea sieeawea a 5, 000 5, 000 
Services performed ae UO OUI init ek dks hast ahd ds 7, 000 | 7, 000 
08 Supplies and materials - - bal div cedeneidbaeonsbiabk dents a waneieenn 6, 000 5, 500 
09 Equipment Lites gate benkyes$eces qasanendepusanr ; 2, 800 2, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments... eodnneapeccabicokdudstuetndaste ddnwe 600 600 
I I iiss cits nstelsieidhtvcnnbicednistinieniataiindieanenmenmiaina 415, 600 413, 800 
Fiscal year appropriations 
Gas*‘and oil activities: 
al a ee $422, 906 
UTI i iis: a ts sins etek klk hie ae od lara ie aetna 256, 000 
DBs cca ccnackon nance ha atoes Sate ekin eee eee eis 317, 380 
I ean sa cilins ens eae Bc eae on EE acide ae ae A 320, 400 
PO nw ke eee eC OA eae a es Pia Dt 1, 165, 120 
SS ns pe Fhe. eh eee ee. Bes Sth ae is Gui. 2, 489, 895 
mer Senn OS Ss oh do EUR. 1G) Ce ed bas 11, 000 
sss ws sic dace Gc sip sae a tt ck ecco itl oa re eae laa ea r. Bia. 1, 761, 817 
TOPE cca e ce ess ee skh SUSE OR aa Oi. de 597, 500 
POs nose ete eee a a eee cut old 390, 000 
POO se ee kk EU. eae. a ee ee eet 2) ceed 390, 000 


Note.—Includes funds previously appropriated under appropriation item ‘‘Enforcement of the Connally 
Hot Oil Act.” 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Stewart, we will be glad to hear from 
you. 
’ Mr. Srewart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared 
statement which I would like to submit for the record. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Mr. H. A. Stewart, Drrecror, 
OFrFiIcE oF OIL AND Gas 


The responsibilities of the Office of Oil and Gas fall in the general categories of 
those having to do with coordination of the Government’s national oil and gas 
activities, preparedness planning, and the administration of the Connally Act 
which prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce of petroleum produced in 
violation of State regulatory laws. 

The information submitted with the budget request outlines specific details 
with respect to the staff and money necessary to discharge the responsibilities. 
The appropriation requested for the fiscal year 1957 is $413,800, of which $147,400 
is for Connally Act administration. The budget provides for a staff essentially 
the same as that provided for in this fiscal year and it is anticipated that the 
operations will continue about as they have during the current fiscal year, barring 
unforeseen emergencies. 

I believe that it might be more helpful to your committee if, instead of under- 
taking to describe all of the activities of the Office of Oil and Gas in the broad 
general language necessary to cover the entire subject in a short statement, I set 
out a few of the major jobs and responsibilities which now can be foreseen. 

Of these, one of the most important will be the preparation of a new worldwide 
petroleum supply-demand survey which is the Government’s base for our national 
petroleum and gas preparedness planning. The first survey of this kind ever 
prepared taking into consideration the use of ultramodern weapons of warfare 
was completed in March 1955. It required months of study and coordination 
mainly with the Defense Department to insure inclusion of the military depart- 
ments’ objectives and assumptions in defense planning. 

With the changing conditions of supply and demand, notable expansion in the 
oil and gas industries, and the rapid evolution in military tactics, the report com- 
pleted in March is even now obsolete in many respects. In fact, until a new survey 
and report can be completed, the Office of Oil and Gas frequently will be required 
to develop and make special interim studies necessary to meet the changing condi- 
tions, including advancement in military strategy. Such surveys and studies 
require the services of a staff of technical petroleum experts covering major seg- 
ments of the industry; namely, production, refining, transportation and storage, 
and gas transmission and distribution. These experts must develop, analyze, and 
evaluate extensive petroleum and gas data, with proper coordination of all infor- 
mation to reflect probable short-term and long-range availability of petroleum 
and gas and products to meet military, industrial, and essential civilian require- 
ments not only here in this country but throughout the world. 

While our Nation’s statesmen strive to maintain peace in the world, we in the 
Office of Oil and Gas endeavor to keep abreast of the world’s petroleum situation 
so as to be in a position to know what this country may be able to contribute 
petroleum- and gas-wise under any emergency. So I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the Government’s need for the periodic worldwide surveys and reports. 

Another important responsibility of the Office of Oil and Gas is in connection 
with the petroleum planning activities of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
A member of our staff represents the United States as petroleum adviser to the 
NATO Petroleum Planning Committee at all meetings of the Committee and he 
is chairman of its working group. This requires advance preparation of important 
papers and reports to assist in sound petroleum planning. The meetings are 
held in Europe and require participation by United States officials. The closest 
possible collaboration of this Office particularly with the Departments of State 
— Defense is necessary to insure coordination on overall petroleum and gas 
planning. 
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To discharge its responsibilities, the Office of Oil and Gas must utilize informa- 
tion and data available to it in Government agencies, the petroleum, gas, and 
allied industries, and trade sources. Beyond that, it is necessary to get specialized 
information and data through the National Petroleum Council and the Military 
Petroleum Advisory Board. As I look ahead, we need to rely upon these sources 
for accurate and timely advice and information. 

There is also a Gas Industry Advisory Council available to the Secretary of the 
Interior and this Office for advice and consultation on defense problems arising 
under the responsibilities vested in the Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the 
Defense Production Act. Fortunately, thus far in this fiscal year, we have not 
had to call upon this Council. However, if there is a continuation of that act, 
this Office would propose that such a Council be continued to assure the ready 
availability of its services if the need should arise. 

In addition to information and data required from the sources mentioned above 
we see a continuing need for the Voluntary Agreement Relating to Foreign 
Petroleum Supply and its implementing adjunct, the Foreign Petroleum Supply 
Committee. That Committee has at our request provided accurate and timely 
information on foreign petroleum operations which is not available in any other 
way. For example, that Committee has under way revision of a classified report 
containing detailed information on civilian terminal and storage facilities at 
deepwater ports in each of 120 friendly foreign nations. This report has been 
invaluable in military strategic planning, and in the future it will require revisions 
to include any changes. In the future, we will need new technical reports and 
others will have to be brought up to date. 

The Office of Oil and Gas has continued to make reviews, analyses, and recom- 
mendations to the Office of Defense Mobilization on applications for the use of 
financial incentives under the mobilization expansion planning policy of the 
Government. Some of the industrial expansion in petroleum and gas has attained 
the goals which were established. This has resulted in some decrease in the 
workload of our technical staff on new applications. There will, however, be a 
continuing workload in connection with scope amendments and applications for 
time extensions on the large number of applications for which certificates of 
necessity have been issued. 

The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to render another important service to 
other agencies of the Government, to Members of Congress and congressional 
committees, the States, and the general public in advice and staff assistance 
given day by day on problems and inquiries with respect to petroleum and gas. 
The staff also participates in the work of interagency or intraagency committees 
where petroleum and gas or products are involved. 

The Office of Oil and Gas has the additional responsibility for administering 
the Connally Act. This act is permanent legislation enacted to give Federal 
support to States which have adopted legislation for prevention of physical waste 
in oil and gas production. The act prohibits shipment of oil in interstate com- 
merce produced in violation of applicable State law or regulation. 

The Connally Act is a small, but important, part of the procedure of regulated 
oil production or oil conservation which, in the years since its adoption, has 
worked to increase by at least one-half the recoverability of oil from the sub- 
surface formations where nature put the oil for man to find and to recover. 
Federal support, through the Connally Act, is 1 of the 4 cornerstones of this 
procedure. The others are the State legislative and regulatory agencies, the 
engineering and scientific talent of the oil and gas industries, and the State and 
Federal judiciary. All are essential to the development and maintenance of 
adequate and sustained oil productive capacity and, working together, they 
have made it possible to meet the ever-growing civilian needs and to assure 
adequate supplies and facilities to safeguard against the requirements of any 
emergency. 

The act is administered by the Federa] Petroleum Board under the supervision 
of the Office of Oil and Gas. The Board consists of a chairman, a member, and 
an alternate member. The main field office of the Board is at Kilgore, Tex., 
with suboffices at Midland and Victoria, Tex., and at Lafayette, La. 

Favorable action on this request for an appropriation of $413,800 is respectfully 
requested. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stewart. Then, perhaps, you will be interested in a few of the 
highlights. The appropriation that we ask for next year, and which 
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the House has passed, is essentially the same as the appropriation for 
this year. 

It covers the same number of employees overall in the Washington 
office, and in the Federal Petroleum Board operations for enforce- 
ment of the Connally Act. 

The two lines of work are going ahead essentially on the same basis 
they were carried on last year, and we are endeavoring to hold all of 
the work in line and accomplish all of the real ends and do it with the 
staff we have. 

Chairman Haypen. Your statement has been included in the 
record. 

Thank you, sir. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR MINERAL RESOURCES; THOMAS B. NOLAN, DIRECTOR; 
ARTHUR A. BAKER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; GERALD FITZGER- 
ALD, CHIEF TOPOGRAPHIC ENGINEER; WILMOT H. BRADLEY, 
CHIEF GEOLOGIST; CARL G. PAULSEN, CHIEF HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEER; ROBERT E. SPRATT, ACTING CHIEF, CONSERVATION 
DIVISION ; PERRY B. SIMMS, ACTING EXECUTIVE OFFICER; AND 
FRED E. STEARNS, BUDGET OFFICER 


MAJOR PROBLEMS 


Chairman Haypren. We will now take up the Geological Survey. 
I assume, Secretary Wormser, you would like to say something 
about it. 

Mr. Wormser. Thank you. My statement is very short, as I will 

refer only to 3 or 4 of the major problems and situations now facing 
the Geological Survey that come repeatedly to my attention. These 
arise in large part, I think, because of the increasing need of our 
economy for research of the kind carried on by the Geological Survey 
and the increasing recognition of that need. 
m T'wo examples of the expanding requirements for survey work that 
[ have just mentioned are furnished by the report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Mineral Resources and the report on water 
resources policy recently sent by the President to the Congress. 

Both of these reports emphasize the need for increased effort in 
the gathering and interpretation of basic information and in scientific 
research related to minerals and to water resources respectively. 

It will be clear to you gentlemen also that a well-integrated program 
of topographic mapping is needed as a basis for this geologic and 
water resources work as well as for many other purposes such as the 
acute civil-defense need for modern topographic maps of metropolitan 
areas. 

Adequate recompense to top-level scientists and engineers is a 
problem that the Survey shares with other research and technical 
bureaus. The general problem is receiving top-level attention. 
The continuation of the Survey as a bureau of outstanding scientific 
reputation and accomplishment will depend in part on the successful 
solution of the scientific manpower problem. 
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The provision of adequate space and working facilities for the 
Survey has been a continuing problem. The Survey and the Depart- 
ment have been energetic in attempting a solution and it is now felt 
that real progress is at last being made. I hope that no additional 
discouraging setbacks are encountered. 

Mr. Thomas Nolan, of course, needs no introduction in view of 
his long record of service with the Geological Survey, but it is indeed 
a pleasure to present him to you as its newly appointed Director. 

Mr. Nolan will be glad to discuss the Survey’s programs with the 
committee in whatever detail you may wish 

Chairman Haypen. I thank you. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


The House allowed the budget estimate of $31,602,000 for “‘Surveys, 
investigations and research’? by the Geological Survey. The ad- 
justed appropriation for the current fiscal year is $28,095,000. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Surveys, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


Appropriation act, 1956. ......42s2AL2L 2c Dn instera hts _.. $26, 635, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs _ _ _- ~~~ - ie 1, 460, 000 

Adjusted appropriation__-_- - can So oh _ 28, 095, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957, and House allowance. _- aco NOM ae So sa lcm 


Analysis by activities 











Activities Aci tion” | Estimate, 1957 

co Alli aaeil ne tas dddieies teetsaacaaie taka ate prem eee 
Topographic surveys and mapping__---- ---- ind ban $11, 935, 000 $12, 873, 000 
2 Geologic and mineral resource surve ys and ms rapping. aa 5, 735, 000 6, 77%, 000 
3. Water resources investigations- 7, 426, 000 8, 513, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation 105, 000 130, 000 
5. Classification of lands | 435, 000 | 4°4, 000 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases 1, 382, 000 1, 459, 000 
7. General administration A“ | 802, 000 | 950, 000 
Special-purpose buildings 3 ; i cada 275, 000 | 415, 000 
Total : oo Pee TRO es 28, 095, 000 | 31, 602, 000 








1. TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING, $12,873,000 


In accordance with the present concept of map needs, the program under this 
activity is directed toward: 

(1) The preparation of a series of 1:62,500-scale 15-minute topographic 
quadrangle maps which will eventually cover the entire country. 

(2) The preparation of a series of 1:24,000-scale 74-minute topographic 
quadrangle maps which will eventually cover the larger urban areas, and the 
areas, as demands arise, wherein the scope of impending development will 
require terrain information in greater detail than can be shown on the 15- 
minute series. 

(3) The preparation of a series of 1:250,000-scale 1° X 2° topographic 
quadrangle maps covering the United States and Alaska, 

(4) The preparation of various series of base maps, smaller than the 
1: 250,000-scale series. 

(5) The revision and maintenance of all of the foregoing series, in order to 
keep them up to date. 
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(6) The reproduction and distribution to the public of all of the foregoing 
series. 

In the more detailed explanations which follow in this justification, items 1 and 
2 are grouped under the subactivity heading “Standard quadrangle mapping”’; 
items 3 and 4 under “Small-scale map compilation”; and item 5 under “Map 
revision and maintenance.” Item 6 is included under each of these subactivity 
headings. 
(a) Standard quadrangle mapping, $11,218,000 

Standard quadrangle mapping results in maps published in 7%- or 15-minute 
units, usually at a scale of | inch equals 2,000 feet or 1 inch equals about 1 mile. 
Mapping suitable for publication in the 74-minute series is done where the scope 
of impending economic development requires certain detail and warrants the 
expense involved, or when the detail to be portrayed is of sufficient complexity 
to require a large scale for adequate presentation. Mapping suitable for publica- 
tion of the 15-minute series is done of the less developed areas and where map re- 
quirements are of a more general nature. In order that there may be one com- 
plete series at one scale it is planned eventually to cover all of the continental 
United States with an atlas of standard a See. This will be 
done in part by compiling 15-minute maps from the 74-minute series, and in part 
bv original compilation. The cost of printing original stocks and distributing 
maps to the public is included in the estimates for this subactivity. 


(b) Small-scale map compilation, $405,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $405,000, an increase of 
$200,000 over the amount of $205,000 available in 1956. 

This subactivity provides maps published in 30-minute or larger units at 
seales of 1 inch equals 2 miles or smaller. These maps provide very generalized 
terrain information of large areas. They are compiled from larger scale maps if 
such maps exist or are prepared by a combination of original surveys and photo- 
grammetric operations according to procedures designed specifically for small- 
scale maps. The cost of printing original stocks and distributing them to the 
publie is included in the estimates for this subactivity. 

In the continental United States, work under this subactivity consists of the 
maintenance of a series of State maps at a scale of 1:500,000, the maintenance of 
the several series of United States base maps, and the publication of a civilian 
edition of a nationwide series of military maps at a scale of 1:250,000. 

In Alaska, the mapping that has been done since that Territory became a 
United States possession has been assembled as a 153-sheet series on a regular 
format, and published at a scale of 1:250,000. For many of these map sheets the 
source material available from previous mapping was incomplete and frequently 
not in conformance with standard specifications. These maps are considered as 
provisional editions. 

(c) Map revision and maintenance, $1,250,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,250,000, an increase 
of $100,000 over the amount of $1,150,000 available in 1956. This subactivity 
covers the work necessary to keep the quadrangle maps up-to-date, and includes 
the reprinting of maps, both with and without revision, and the distribution of 
these reprinted maps. 

The full effectiveness of maps should be maintained and the original investment 
protected by an adequate revision program. This is especially ttue today inas- 
much as some 16,000 different maps are available for distribution by the Geological 
Survey and new maps are being published at a rate that will double this number 
in less than 10 years. The hypsographic and hydrographic features of maps, 
when originally compiled to meet national map standards require little or no 
revision, because changes by nature occur very slowly, or infrequently. This is 
not the case, however, in regard to the cultural or manmade detail. This detail 
is among the most important information shown on topographic maps. It 
involves such items as street patterns, buildings, and the highway and railroad 
transportation systems. As new roads are being built and because other changes 
are constantly taking place, all maps tend to become obsolete with respect to the 
manmade features shown on them. The usefulness of any map thus is reduced; 
its full value can be retained only if it is revised at appropriate intervals. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE STATES TOWARD COOPERATIVE MAPPING PROGRAMS 


The interest of many of the State and local governments is evidenced by their 
participation in cooperative mapping programs with the Geological Survey. 
Under the terms of the agreements, the Survey furnishes the personnel and equip- 
ment and actually performs the mapping to insure that the map will be consistent 
with established standards. The State and local governments contribute half the 
cost of the mapping, including costs for personnel and equipment. There follows 
a list of States participating in these cooperative programs along with their 
contributions. In some cases the actual cooperating agency represents a county 
or other political subdivision within the State. 




















oS | 1956 esti- | 1957 esti- | ze | 1956 esti- | 1957 esti- 

weak mate | mate | Sate | mate | mate 
Arizona cd St fy ge $11,175 | — $7,000 
Arkansas__. a ; 4, 000 $4,000 || Pennsylvania. stOevebud 8, 868 10, 000 
California. ______- LST 300,000 || Tennessee... ..-..-----..---| 67,648 | 55, 000 
RT Re ae: 3, 500 | eh en a ct ome 4 SE sci hiphon 4 
Connecticut 7 10, 000 | 10, 000 | NE orice oh enh an cee ee 
Georgia - : ; 177070} ER /G00 th Vermeet. i os - 5-2. 5k cl 4, 077 4,000 
“eee st 46,0001, 46,000 ii: Vinwinia..- 2.0.5 --.- 525.550] 32, 810 32, 500 
Indiana eae 200,000 | 200,000 || Washington- -| 10, 000 10, 000 
Iowa. _- ot 10,000 | — 10,000 || Wisconsin , ues, 35, 000 35, 000 
Kansas ‘ 23, 000 | 23,000 ||} Wyoming____-- ay | 5, 000 5, 000 
Kentucky- Sasi 73, 254 | 30,000 || Puerto Rico. --_.........----] 12, 500 12, 500 
a2 8 a dc «a hack 46, 211 | 30, 000 — a errno 
Maine _- ; Cee 20, 000 | 20, 000 i, a _...| 1,185,000 | 1,110,000 
Massachusetts ; 10,000 | 10, 000 || fe See 
Michigan ae ; 20, 000 | 20,000 || Reimbursements from | 
Minnesota__.______- 51d 86,000 | 86, 000 States........- -.----| 1,175,000 | 1, 100, 000 
I 5 teens agin Faal 50, 000 | 50,000 || Direct State payments - __- -| 10, 000 10, 000 
PORTER on conc cwn a 13, 500 | 13, 500 |} _—_—_—— | 
New York __- dl teat 43,100 | 50, 000 Total_. aos | 1,185,000 | 1, 110,000 
North Dakota..-_..._....--| 15, 000 | 15, 000 || 

| i I 








TOTAL PROGRAM FOR TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


The total program of the Geological Survey in the activity of topographic 
surveys and mapping is larger than that part of the program which is financed 
solely from direct appropriation. The funds to finance this total program come 
to the Survey from several different sources. The details of these funds appear 
on page 89. Some of these outside funds supplement the directly appropriated 
funds in carrying out the normal mapping function of the Survey. Others are 
transferred by other agencies in order that they may utilize the facilities of the 
Survey on their specialized mapping problem. The total funds available and the 
funds available to carry out the Survey’s specialized mapping function are 
indicated below: 











Directly appropriated funds. -_-............--.-------.-- SEs deci dk dan ~a<-} $11, 880, 000 | $12, 873, 000 
Other funds available for normal mapping program_-_-..---.-.-..---- Sahin anaaenena 2, 897, 734 2, 355, 000 
OE ae Dene CIE non. chsacgpacdcncdaveeteseuncbsshathetudsquwes 14, 777, 734 | 15, 228, 000 
Funds for other programs.______-_--- su cahoewonschbtedeh Wane wt GOsweadueasaked 1, 232, 266 1, 010, 000 
 siaccalianllletartumanidedamndnonerteieiiiie 

Total for activity..............- ears sal a cc aaa tt iB acl hci | 16,010,000 | 16, 238, 000 


There follows a tabulation showing the percentage completed and actual and 
estimated production of the principal parts of the total program in fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957: 


| 
Areas mapped 
Completed (square miles) 











as of June ee oe ee 
| 30, 1955 
| 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
| Percent | 
Continental United States (3,043,000 square miles) - . .-......-- | 37 | 100, 000 | 110, 000 
BU CORR re PS CI oso vk naw eictnssncnaccccacecy 15.8 14, 000 22, 000 
Revision of standard quadrangle mapping - --..........-------- i a waeeeweeee 14, 000 | 15, 000 
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2. GEOLOGIC AND MINERAL RESOURCE SURVEYS AND MAPPING—-$6,778,000 


This program is primarily a long-range continuing activity, designed to prepare 
geologic maps and to aid in maintaining an adequate supply of geologic and mineral 
resources data to meet the ever-increasing needs of the Nation. 

The program is directed toward: 

(1) Preparing a geologic map, examining the geologic structure, and the 
mineral and mineral fuels resources of the United States, its Territories and 
island possessions; 

(2) Providing the Federal Government with background data and resource 
appraisals needed in making policy decisions regarding mineral raw materials; 

(3) Providing the minerals and mineral fuels industries with geoiogic, 
geophysical, and geochemical data, essential as background in the increas- 
ingly difficult task of finding new deposits; 

(4) Developing new and refining current geologic and geophysical concepts 
and techniques used in the search for additional sources of minerals and fuels; 

(5) Providing the geologic information needed to classify, manage, and 
facilitate development of federally owned lands in the United States, Alaska, 
and other Territories; 

(6) Providing Government and private organizations with data on the 
subsurface geologic conditions influencing the design and construction of 
reservoirs, airfield, highways, and other heavy-duty structures that affect 
the welfare of the Nation; and 

(7) Providing Government and private individuals with geologic and 
geochemical data needed in modern soil studies and the solution of land- 
utilization problems. 


va 


(a) Mineral deposits investigations, $2,739,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $2,739,000, an increase 
of $25,000 over operating base. 

The mineral deposits investigations program is directed toward (1) providing 
new geologic concepts, data, and geologic maps to aid in the discovery and evalua- 
tion of new resources of minerals; (2) appraising the known and potential resources 
of metals and minerals in the United States, and, so far as possible, of the world; 
and (3) outlining areas in which economically valuable deposits of minerals are 
most likely to be found. The program includes geologic mapping, coordinated 
long-term research investigations on geologic processes as related to the circulation 
and concéntration of minerals, research in mineralogy, petrology, geophysics and 
geochemistry, and the application of these skills to the practical use of geology in 
the search for new sources of mineral raw material, supplemented when appropriate 
by physical exploration to test the geologic concepts developed during research 
investigations and to supply supporting data on occurrence, form, and size of 
some types of mineral deposits. 

(1) Nonferrous metals, $1,299,000.—The nonferrous metals—copper, lead, and 
zinc—are basic to our mineral economy. The group also includes such essential 
metals as mercury, tin, and antimony and the precious metals—silver and gold— 
which commonly occur with and add to the commercial value of the overall 
yield. For all of the metals of this group, there is need for additional geologic 
data and for refining the exploratory techniques used in the search for new 
deposits. Closely integrated with these studies are investigations directed toward 
the search for or appraisal of sources of cadmium, bismuth, gallium, selenium, 
and other scarce elements that occur in association with, and are predominantly 
tound as byproducts of, base metal mining. 

(2) Ferrous metals, $401,000.—The primary problem in the ferrous-metals 
category is to appraise and to aid in maintaining sufficient reserves of high-grade 
iron ore the ferroalloy metals (chromium, cobalt, manganese, tungsten, nickel, 
and vanadium) and of titanium. At present, the United States is almost wholly 
dependent on foreign sources for nickel, chromium, and ferrograde manganese. 
To a considerable extent, too, it is dependent on foreign sources for its supply of 
cobalt and tungsten. 

(3) Industrial minerals, $338,000.—This group includes such minerals as 
graphite, asbestos, tale, bauxite, and barite. It also includes such materials as 
stone, sand and gravel, and clays, and a host of other mineral substances that 
now play an important role in commerce. Their use in industry depends upon 
the special physical properties that they possess such as flexibility, weight and 
strength, or plasticity, lubricating or insulating qualities. Although their value 
is less widely known than that of the metallic minerals, the aggregate annual 
value of industrial minerals produced in the United States is now comparable to 
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that of all metallic ores. The principal objective of the Survey’s report program 
is to search for new sources of the industrial minerals that are in short supply, to 
maintain a continuing appraisal and to develop new guides and techniques 
that can be used in exploration for those that are of strategic importance. 

(4) Chemical minerals, $444,000.—In this category are included such minerals 
as potash, phosphate, sulfur, fluorspar and salines. The United States has a 
sufficient supply of some of these, but for others the supply is deficient. Geologic 
investigations are needed: (1) to maintain and insure a continuing supply of 
such essentials as phosphates, sulfur, and potash, and (2) to improve the supply 
position in such items of vital importance to our industrial economy as fluorspar 
(acid grade) and certain strategic salines. 

(5) Rare metals, $232,000.—The rare metals include such elements as hafnium, 
indium, niobium (columbium), tantalum, cerium, lanthanum, thorium, germa- 
nium, and beryllium. Some of these—which only a few years ago were little 
more than minerological curiosities—are now of highly strategic importance in 
modern electronics industries and for metallurgical and chemical industrial uses. 
Niobium (columbium) and tantalum, for example, are vitally important as 
additives to supertemperature alloys and the United States at present is sub- 
stantially dependent on foreign sources. The distinctive properties of others of 
the rare metals are such that increased demand for them is almost certain to 
develop. Concentrations of these elements in nature are unusual, and our under- 
standing of their geologic occurrence is very incomplete. Much research is 
needed on their geology and geochemistry. 

(6) Special studies and advisory services for Office of Mineral Mobilization, 
$25,000.—An increase of $25,000 is requested in fiscal year 1957 to support the 
additional and special studies and advisory services that will be required to 
satisfy the needs of the Office of Mineral Mobilization for special studies requiring 
recompilation of resource data in reports for use particularly in advisory confer- 
ences, and for a limited amount of special resource appraisals that will be required 
to provide the Office of Mineral Mobilization with the up-to-date information 
that is needed to establish a mobilization base. In this connection, field appraisals 
will be necessary, in some instances, of resources of strategic minerals and mate- 
rials that lie outside the United States and Territories. The need for factual and 
up-to-date information, uncolored by foreign or special interests viewpoints, 
requires that a Federal agency of the United States be prepared to make firsthand 
investigations when opportunity avails. For example, Mexico currently supplies 
a major proportion of metallurgical fluorspar requirements of the United States 
from recently discovered deposits, but, at present, there is no adequate basis for 
judging the long-range impact of this source on the continuing supply available 
to the United States. 


(b) Mineral fuels investigations, $1,690,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,690,000, no change 
from the operating base. Mineral fuels investigations are concerned with studies 
of oil and gas, oil shale and bituminous sands, and coal. 

(1) Oil and gas investigations, $902,000.—Production of oil and natural gas in 
the United States continues at the phenomenal rate of more than 2,300 million 
barrels of oil and more than 8 trillion cubic feet of gas a year. The petroleum 
industry has been able to maintain this pace by stressing an integrated program 
of research and technology in geology, geophysics, exploration techniques, and 
improved methods of production. Holes are now being drilled to depths of 3 
miles or more. The search has shifted to areas which in the recent past were 
considered too difficult for operations, such as mountainous terrain and under the 


Despite this, new reserves of oil per wildcat well, show a sharp reduction from 
the 231 barrels per foot of drilling in 1939 to only 52 barrels in 1953. About 82 
percent of the exploratory holes drilled in 1954 were dry. Thousands of test 
holes are needed annually, therefore, to maintain a healthy reserve position. By 
the same token, extensive testing activities require continuing increase of the 
surface and subsurface geology, for geology coupled with geophysics furnishes the 
only effective guide to oil finding. 

(2) Oi! sha'e and bituminous sands, $37,000.—The reserves of petroleum in oil 
shale and bituminous sands in the United States remain as a definitely calculable 
source that may be tapped at such time as the discovery rate of more readily avail- 
able oil begins to diminish. The Geological Survey has been steadily acquiring 
detailed knowledge of the distribution, quantity, and character of the oil shales. 

(3) Coal resources, $751,000.—Coal remains the Nation’s principal source of 


energy. The commercial value of the coal mined each year constitutes more than 
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one-fifth of the total value of all mineral production in the United States. Last 
vear coal heated one-third of the Nation’s homes, generated half its electricity, 
and provided the heat, energy, and chemical raw materials for a large part of its 
factories. No substitute for coal has been found in the manufacture of steel and 
about 1 ton of coal is required to produce 1 ton of steel. 

The Geological Survey is continuing to study and report on the geology of coal, 
both in areas where steam coal is needed to provide electric power and in older 
mining areas where competition is so intense that mine operators cannot afford to 
make costly geological mistakes. The value of adequate geologic maps and in- 
terpretation even in areas that have been the scene of mining operations for a long 
time is shown by the fact that recent Geological Survey work in the southern 
anthracite field, Pennsylvania, demonstrated that faulting on the north side of 
the field had thrust the main body of coal-bearing rocks over important but 
hitherto unknown beds of coal that lie structurally in another level. The sig- 
nificance of this discovery has not yet been determined, but it may do much to 
prolong the life of the field. 

(c) General service geology, $483,000.—The primary purpose of this subactivity 
is to provide the geologic data needed in connection with the construction of civil- 
engineering works and the development of land-utilization programs. The plan- 
ning for, and execution of, most construction works requires knowledge of founda- 
tion materials or of earth and rock as construction materials, and of the surround- 
ing terrain that they may affect. The tremendous dollar value of the construction 
activity emphasizes the need for basic geologic data as a basis for sound engineering 
design. 

General service geology projects are designed to provide geologic data on the 
distribution, character, and depth of foundation rock and on sources of construc- 
tion materials. They also provide data on feasibility of alternative routings of 
highways, aqueducts, or tunnels, on the suitability of terrain for siting of airfields 
or other large installations, on the geologic aspects of soils, and on potential areas 
of landslides and the causative factors in subsidence and landsliding. The results 
are accomplished by systematic geologic mapping and research in geologic proces- 
ses. Studies specifically aimed at a better understanding of the natural factors 
involved in soil creep, foundation failure, and landsliding are included, to the end 
that principles may be developed and methods devised whereby potential danger 
areas may be anticipated in advance and the effects of sliding and like phenomena 
minimized in such a way as to prevent future loss or possible disaster. The 
mapping operations included under this activity also contribute to the overall 
task of completing a geologic map of the United States, and the work contributes 
collateral geologic data of use in the search for and economic development of min- 
erals, fuels, and ground-water resources. 

(d) Alaskan mineral resources, $845,000.—The estimate for this subactivity for 
fiscal year 1957 is $845,000, no change from the operating base. 

The primary purpose of the geologic investigations in Alaska are: (1) To study 
and appraise the mineral and fuel resources of the Territory; (2) to furnish basic 
information to aid the search for new deposits; and (3) to provide geologic data 
needed for planning and constructing roads and other engineering construction 
enterprises, and for helping to solve various other types of land-utilization 
problems. 

(1) Mineral deposits investigations, $264,000.—-Mineral deposits investigations 
are concerned with reconnaissance mapping of previously uninvestigated terrain 
that is believed to be promising from the standpoint of mineral discovery, and 
with detailed mapping of areas of known mineralization. As in mineral investi- 
gations within coatinental United States the skills of the geologist are supple- 
mented by those of the geochemist and geophysicists. 

(2) Mineral fuels investigations, $375,000.— Mineral fuels investigations consist 
of geologic mapping and stratigraphic studies principally along the Gulf of Alaska 
and in portions of the Yukon Basin where there are areas promising as sources 
of petroleum. Similar investigations of areas east of the naval petroleum 
reserve on the north slope of the Territory are in the report preparation stage. 
Effort is also being directed toward the mapping and appraisal of coal resources 
of the Territory particularly along the railroad belt. 

(3) General service geo'ogy, $206,000.—General services geology includes engi- 
neering geology studies in the portions of the territory undergoing rapid land and 
industrial development; studies of permafrost or permanently frozen ground and 
other terrain conditions; and the program of volcano research in the Aleutiaa 
investigations, currently in the report completion stage. The geologic work 
carried under this item is closely coordinated with the terrain and permafrost 
program that is being done on behalf of the Corps of Engineers. 
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(e) Implementation of the national minerals policy, $1,021,000 

The work proposed under this subactivity is designed to aid in carrying out 
recommendations 6 and 7 (pp. 16 and 17) of the national minerals policy as set 
forth by the President’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy, November 30, 
1954, to wit: 

“That the Department of the Interior, the Federal agency with major responsi- 
bilities in this field, accelerate those activities which must precede or supplement 
private exploration such as topographic and geologic mapping, geologic research, 
and the development of geochemical and geophysical theories and techniques” 
(recommendation No. 6); and 

“That the Department of the Interior expand direct exploration activities aimed 
at the discovery of new mineralized areas or critically short materials essential to 
security but that work in this field be confined to that which provides data as to 
the probable location and general potential of mineral deposits, and, further, that 
this type of search be undertaken by the Federal Government only when it clearly 
is in the national interest and when it is reasonably certain that the work will not 
be done by private industry’”’ (recommendation No. 7). 

As a first step toward implementing these recommendations the current geologic, 
geophysical, and geochemical programs must be brought into better balance by 
substantially increasing the rate of geologic mapping and by undertaking much 
more basic research in geologic processes, in geochemistry, and in geophysics. It 
will be necessary also to accelerate operations designed to facilitate the timely 
leasing for mineral development of the federally owned lands, thus to encourage 
industry to prospect and accelerate discovery and production activities within the 
Federal estate. These various operations perforce will require an increase in the 
rate of topographic mapping to provide adequate base maps of areas that are 
crucial to the geologic mapping and research program but which are as yet un- 
mapped and which cannot be scheduled for mapping under the regular program 
in time to serve their purpose under this program. 

(1) Geologic mapping, $521,000.—Geologic mapping is a first and major step 
to be taken in the scientific and systematic search for new mineralized areas. 
It provides the general guidance and background with which private industrial 
concerns can plan the kind of detailed prospecting and extensive exploration 
operations that are now needed to discover minable bodies of ore. 

Areas in which the accelerated program of geologic mapping will be started 
will include: 

Northeastern Maine, a remote and relatively unknown area geologically, now 
of special interest because several important lead-zine deposits have been found 
in the nearby Bathurst area, New Brunswick. The geologic relations of the 
Bathurst area to that of northeastern Maine are not known, nor can they be 
determined, nor the potentiality of the region appraised until it is mapped. 

A strip across central Idaho for the purpose of defining the relationship of 
huge bodies of intrusive igneous rock to the associated mineral deposits. The 
work will also include the study of structural and metamorphic features and 
stratigraphic problems of major geologic importance in the search for mineral 
deposits. 

A large area in west central Montana to provide the geologic framework needed 
to interpret the potentialities of a region that borders areas of important deposits 
of phosphate, lead, zine, copper, gold, silver, and tungsten. 

A similar area in northeastern Washington and northern Idaho to develop 
the geologic relationships of numerous mining districts considered promising but 
concerning which much of the fundamental geologic knowledge is lacking. 

A large block of territory in central Nevada to determine the structural and 
stratigraphic setting of a group of lead, zine, silver, gold, and copper bearing 
districts. 

Detailed mapping and study of critical areas in the central Colorado mineral 
belt, a region of complex geology and many types of ore deposits including 
deposits of lead, zine, copper, tungsten, molybdenum, and rare earths. 

Northeastern Alabama and western Georgia, an area which includes iron ores, 
lateritic clays, bauxite, barite, and other minerals, but for which the regional 
pattern is not well known. 

Expansion of the reconnaissance mapping of the unmapped portions of Alaska, 
especially the south flank of the Brooks Range and the southern flank of the 
Wrangell Mountains, Alaska, from the headwaters of the Chitina River to the 
Kositna-Kuskulna district. 

The geologic mapping operations will be supported as needed by aeromagnetic 
and other geophysical surveys. 
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In addition, the staffs of mapping projects currently underway will be increased 
by adding younger geologists, particularly in the grades GS-5 to GS-9. This 
move should be made for three reasons—to speed up projects currently underway, 
to train new staff that will be needed in future operations, and to permit the 
reassignment of personnel currently serving as assistants, but who now have the 
training and experience necessary to supervise and lead newly initiated investi- 
gations. 

(2) Research on methods of ore finding, $500,000.—Much better understanding 
than we now have of the geochemieal, geophysical, and geologie processes involved 
in the formation and localization of ore is essential to improvement in prospecting 
techniques and progress in ore finding. Only basic research in the most funda- 
mental aspects of these earth processes holds much promise in the critical problem 
of devising better means of searching for new deposits and for predicting the more 
probable location of ore hidden below the surface. 

The avenues to be traveled to this end are all in the realm of basic research. 
Among them are (a) studies of natural fractionation of isotopes as an aid to geo- 
chemical prospecting; (6) improving techniques for making absolute geologic age 
determinations; (c) systematic measurement and analysis of the physical, electri- 
sal, and thermal properties of rocks; and (d) research in the regimen of change, 
transport, and concentration that elements and compounds undergo during 
weathering and redeposition. Certain sedimentary rock formations also should 
be studied in an exhaustive way, as these formations may prove to be great sources 
of metals in the years to come. 

The initial investigations to be undertaken in this category are mainly long- 
range research projects designed (1) to improve present and develop new concepts 
and techniques for use in the search for hidden ore deposits, and (2) to devise 
means for making geologic interpretations more definitive and useful generally. 
This work is of prime importance. It must be initiated now if the science of ore 
finding in the next few years is to advance much beyond its present stage. In- 
vestigations to be undertaken in fiscal year 1957 are briefly outlined below. They 
will mutually support each other and they will be closely integrated, the one with 
the other, and with the geologic mapping and other studies underway. 

(3) Physical exploration as an aid to geologic research and to ore finding.— 
Generally, if geologic mapping reveals areas that have commercial possibilities, 
companies or private individuals are willing to put risk capital into the venture 
and undertake drilling or other methods of more intensive exploration and develop- 
ment. But from time to time, geologic mapping reveals areas of some promise 
but the evidence is so inconclusive, or experience with and the status of the 
particular commodity so uncertain, that the leads do not attract or warrant risk 
capital. Such areas, particularly if they promise to yield strategic mineral com- 
modities will require further exploration by the Government. Methods used 
to make these explorations include very detailed geologic mapping as needed to 
guide geochemical and geophysical surveys, and drilling, trenching, and/or other 
forms of exploration as required. 

Although no funds are specifically requested for this phase of the program for 
fiscal 1957, it is proposed to develop and to apply these and other techniques as the 
exploration problems require. Detailed geologic and geophysical and geochemical 
surveys will be undertaken where necessary either to make the prospect more 
attractive to private capital or to guide our own further exploration. A limited 
amount of drilling should be done to obtain geologic information that cannot 
otherwise be obtained or to determine the extent and quality of mineralized 
ground. The amount of this kind of work that will be necessary in the first year 
of operation of the program is likely to be small, but it is expected that in subse- 
quent years this program will yield an increasing number of areas that will justify 
exploration by drilling, and that may require drilling by the Government. 


3. WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS, $8,513,000 


Program objectives 

The broad objective of the program of water resources investigations is the 
determination and description of the quantity and quality of the Nation’s surface 
and underground waters. The interpretation of the data obtained is a funda- 
mental part of the work. Activities necessary to attain this objective include the 
systematic collection, analysis, and evaluation of hydrologic and geologic data; 
appraisal of water resources of specific areas; determination of water requirements 
for industrial, domestic, and agricultural uses; and research and development to 
improve the scientific basis of investigations and techniques. Research and 
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development is an integral part of all water resources investigations and is closely 
associated with and financed as part of projects justified on the basis of their more 
immediate and local benefits. 


Proposed program 


The increase requested for 1957 would permit the Survey to initiate some of the 
needed research on the physical processes related to water movement on the land 
surface and underground and on the hydrologic principles involved. In addition, 
the Survey proposes to participate in expanding cooperative water resources in- 
vestigations with States and municipalities. The overall program proposed for 
1957 reflects a desire (1) to improve the understanding of basic principles and to 
better the techniques of measuring, and (2) to increase the basic facts of water 
availability. 

In its report, Natural Resources and Conservation, June 1955, to the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, the Study Committee on Natural Resources 
and Conservation makes several recommendations regarding responsibility and 
cooperative relationships between States and the Federal Government. Some of 
the recommendations are applicable to the Survey’s program of water resources 
investigations, such as: “that the Federal Government emphasize basic research 
and that it also stress research on problems which are of national or regional con- 
cern or which relate to the management of Federal property,” and ‘‘that financial 
cooperation be encouraged among Federal, State, and private agencies in the 
conduct of research of mutual interest * *'*? The work conducted under this 
activity is in accord with these recommendations and represents a coordinated 
effort to obtain the maximum benefits with the funds available. 


Objective and nature of work 


The Federal program is directed toward hydrologic investigations, research, 
and the collection and analysis of water data in which the Federal interest is pre- 
dominant or the national value is basic. ‘These investigations complement those 
which are carried out in financial cooperation with States and municipalities and 
with other lederal agencies so as to give greatest value to the entire effort. 

(1) Surface water investigations, $1,648,000.—The estimate for this subactivity 
for fiscal year 1957 is $1,648,000, an increase of $20,000 over operating base. 
This work includes the collection, compilation, and evaluation of basic data on 
streams and other surface water resources of the Nation and its Territories. 
These data relate to the quantity, movement, availability for utilization, and 
hydrologic characteristics of surface water resources. 


een OE I Bs hv avinnt eulkotcnte asnemea nhnwketien $1, 163, 000 
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Coilection of basic records, $1,163,000 


The Federal base network of stream-gaging stations is the foundation of the 
surface water investigational program. It includes the most important and long- 
est established stream-gaging stations in a geographically well-distributed net- 
work. The records of river discharge obtained provide a continuing index of 
the surface water resources of the Nation and its Territories. They permit 
analyses of trends in national water supplies and are basic prerequisites in the 
research and study of a wide field of hydrologic and engineering problems. For 
example, streamflow records furnished an important fundamental tool for the 
hydrologic studies and development of an integrated basin or regional plan for 
the Arkansas-White-Red and New England-New York interagency studies and 
reports. Streamflow records permit sound planning and economical design of 
river development structures and the cost of the basic data is insignificant when 
compared to the overall development costs. 

Streamflow records are being collected at about 660 sites in the Federal base 
network of stream-gaging stations in 1956. No increase is planned in 1957. This 
item also includes special area investigations and hydrologic research activities 
bearing on the development of national and regional water resources policies and 
programs. Research on and development of equipment and improvement of 
methods for collection and processing of streamflow records will continue in 1957. 
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Flood and drought surveys, $50,000 

Destructive recordbreaking floods from the hurricane storms of mid-August 
1955 caused heavy tolls in death (179), and destruction amounting to about 
one-half billion dollars for sections of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. Floods from the same hurricane 
storms also occurred in the South and Middle Atlantic States. Naturally we 
cannot predict or prevent such floods. However, the Survey can and should 
accumulate and analyze water data for planning for protective measures from 
future floods. 

Similar floods of equal or less magnitude and destruction will probably occur 
somewhere in the Nation in 1957. Basic data and analyses of both floods and 
drought should be recorded, published and widely disseminated for use by all in 
planning future water-development projects. Especially in the case of floods 
prompt gathering of the data is necessary. 

During 1956, it is expected that 5 flood reports will be completed and substantial 
work done on 2 others, in addition to field surveys and analyses on major floods 
that may occur during the remainder of the year. (A supplemental estimate is 
proposed for later transmission to provide for the adequate appraisal and analysis 
of the widespread mid-August floods mentioned above). It is contemplated that 
a separate report on the California portion of the drought area will be completed 
in 1956 and that the analyses and text for the overall Southwest drought report 
will be nearly completed. 


Compilation and evaluation of records, $350,000 

This item involves reviewing, filling in gaps, and summarizing all available 
surface water records in a condensed and compact form. When completed, these 
compilations will save a tremendous amount of time of persons utilizing the data. 
The data will be more complete and reliable inasmuch as the records are being 
reviewed and evaluated, periods of missing records filled in where feasible, and 
early discharge records revised as necessary to better meet modern reporting 
standards. 

Compilation reports are nearing completion in the Snake and lower Missouri 
River Basins and in the Territory of Alaska. Work is well along in the Ohio 
and lower Columbia River basins and the Central Valley area of California. The 
compilation is completed or in progress in all other parts of the United States. 
The completed work at the end of the 1956 fiscal year will represent about 70 
percent of the nationwide project. 


Flood frequency analyses, $50,000 


Design of highways, bridges, dams, levees and other structures for water 
resources development and control requires knowledge of the maximum flood flow 
to be provided for and the frequency with which such a discharge may be expected 
to occur if the structure is to be adequately designed and at the same time costly 
overdesign is to be avoided. The feasibility of residential, farming, and industrial 
activities within a flood plain, depends in part upon an analysis of frequency of 
losses by flooding. The studies proposed will provide data for such analysis. 

The nationwide project for flood-frequency analyses and reports is estimated 
to require 6 years at a total cost of about $500,000 for completion. Savings 
equal to many times the total cost of this project are expected to be realized 
through the ready availability of authoritative flood frequency data for the use 
of Federal, State, and local agencies and private enterprise. 

The probable frequency of occurrence of floods of various magnitudes can be 
obtained from a study of records of streamflow for past years and an analysis by 
hydrologic and statistical methods. Such methods are now available and for 
the past several years the Survey has conducted a pilot project in the New 
England area and in the Colorado River Basin to develop and test procedures and 
techniques for preparing and publishing flood-frequency analyses in regional 
reports. In 1956 it is expected to complete the report for the New England area 
and possibly the Colorado River Basin and start in the lower Mississippi and 
Columbia River Basins. In 1957 it is planned to initiate work on analyses of 
flood frequency in the lower Missouri and Ohio River Basins. 


Water utilization studies, $35,000 


This is a joint project common to two or more subactivities. 
(2) Sediment investigations, $260,000.—In the development of land and water 
resources, information is required concerning the quantity, movement, and sources 
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of waterborne sediments and their effects upon reservoir storage, navigable water- 
ways, diversion works, and irrigation canals. 


Item Estimate, 1957 
Collection of basic records - - - : in seid tale Ga ee aeeiiicnaaeaaee $258, 000 
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Collection of basic records, $258,000 

Sediment in variable amounts is transported by all streams, the larger rivers 
carrying millions of tons of sediment each year. The information on movement 
of sediment in streams throughout the United States is so fragmentary it seriously 
hinders the planning of water-supply engineers and conservationists in their con- 
sideration of the overall effects of sediment on agriculture, water supply, power 
production, irrigation and flood control. If reliable data of sedimentation rates 
are not at hand, the project may be overdesigned and hence unnecessarily costly, 
or may be underdesigned and the channels and reservoirs will fill with sediment 
in a relatively few years with the resultant capital loss representing the cost of the 
dam. A vivid illustration of inadequate planning data is given by a small reser- 
voir constructed a few years ago on Salt Creek in Wyoming. The reservoir 
planned to supply the water requirements of a powerplant was filled with sediment 
deposits after one unusual flood which occurred immediately after construction of 
the dam. 

The sediment measurement programs in the Colorado River, Middle Rio 
Grande and Pecos River Basins, the New York-New England area, and in Alaska 
are being carried on with little change in intensity during 1956 and in 1957. In- 
creasing attention is being directed to scour and fill in channel systems that result 
from changes in the quantity and time distribution of water and sediment moving 
in the river basin. Special areal studies in the New York-New England region 
involving periodic measurements were redirected in 1956 to continuing sediment- 
load measurements on selected streams in the area. This program will be con- 
tinued in 1957 with no change in scope. A program for obtaining sediment-load 
data on a long-term basis at key locations to define variations in sediment yields 
over long periods has been developed through the Federal Interagency River 
Basin Committee which includes more than 200 proposed sampling sites. The 
current network includes sediment records at seven such index sites. These will 
be continued in 1956 and 1957. 


Water utilization studies, $1,000 
This is a joint project common to two or more subactivities. 


Radioactivity of water resources, $1,000 


This is a joint project common to two or more subactivities. 

(3) Chemical-quality investigations, $330,000.—The estimate for this sub- 
activity for fiscal year 1957 is $830,000, no change from the operating base. All 
water contains varying amounts of dissolved minerals, some streams or wells 
being so mineralized as to be unfit for practically all uses. The collection and 
evaluation of chemical characteristics of surface and ground-water supplies of 
the United States is a prerequisite for the proper development and utilization of 
water for industrial, municipal, agricultural, recreational and a host of other uses. 
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Collection of basic records, $219,000 


The mineral content of river waters varies with the river and again with river 
flow. Records of the variations in chemical quality are required over a period of 
years to provide reliable data for the proper development or utilization of surface 
water supplies. Increased mineralization often occurs as a result of man’s 
activities, such as that resulting from return wastes from irrigation and industrial 
uses. Mineralization of certain western streams has increased because of saline 
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return flows from irrigation projects to the point that downstream users do not 
have a water supply of usable quality. 

The collection of chemical-quality records in the Colorado River, Pecos River, 
and Columbia River Basins, and in Alaska will be continued at the same intensity 
and scope in 1956 and in 1957. The network of records to follow trends in the 
mineral content of western streams will be maintained without change in 1956 
and in 1957. 

Area investigations, $28,000 

These studies are conducted to define the chemical characteristics of surface 
and ground waters within a specific area. 

Projects undertaken in 1956 were studies in the metropolitan area of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and quality-of-water work associated with artificial recharge of ground- 
water reservoirs. Quality studies in connection with areal ground-water investiga- 
tions, such as in the Columbia River Basin will be initiated in 1957. Activities 
in the New England-New York area will be continued with no change in scope 
and intensity during 1956 and 1957. 

Studies of the inland saline water resources are being continued on a limited 
basis during 1956. These investigations will determine availability of inferior 
quality water which might be rendered potable by treatment processes developed 
through the Department’s saline-water conversion program. A survey of the 
marginal water for New Mexico will be completed in 1956 and the work continued 
in 1957 with a similar survey in another State. 


Water utilization studies, $14,000 

This is a joint project common to two or more subactivities. 
Radioactivity of water resources, $69,000 

This is a joint project common to two or more subactivities. 

(4) Ground water investigations, $598,000.—The estimate for this subactivity 
for fiscal year 1957 is $598,000, an increase of $10,000 over operating base. This 
work includes the collection, compilation, analysis, and interpretation of hydro- 
logic, geologic, and geochemical information that will permit describing the 
source, occurrence, movement, and availability of ground water resources; and 
the accomplishment of research and development studies that will expedite the 
foregoing investigational processes. 


Collection of basic records, $123,000 


Daily use of ground water in the United States has more than tripled during 
the last 20 years. Present estimates are reckoned in tens of billions of gallons. 
Inevitably this tremendous and rapidly growing reliance on ground-water supplies 
is accompanied by development problems involving not only the location of new 
supplies, but also devising more efficient ways for maintaining production in 
densely populated or highly industrialized areas where needs are concentrated. 
Although the collection of records does not of itself provide for sound water 
development it is one of the simplest and most effective means for gaging the 
available water and for limited predictions of reservoir depletion under various 
withdrawal conditions. Record collection is also a part of most Federal-State 
cooperative programs but the work contemplated under this item will lend strength 
to the nationwide program, assuring continuity of records at representative key 
locations and providing for compilation in form suitable for public release. The 
current network of key observation wells will be continued. 


Area investigations, $160,000 


In many parts of the Nation, there are areas in which the Federal Government 
has direct and important interests. The work of action agencies, charged with 
water-development projects, is supported by the evaluation of the ground-water 
resources and determining the role they can play. 

Ground-water studies to serve Federal needs are under way in parts of Alaska, 
the Central Valley of California, central Arizona, and the Columbia River Basin. 
Obviously, many other areas merit investigation when Federal funds permit. In 
general, the work consists of (1) advising the military and other Federal agencies 
concerned with the development of adequate water supplies (Alaska) ; (2) keeping 
abreast of changing hydrologic conditions in irrigated reclamation areas (W ash- 
ington); (3) appraising capacities of ground water reservoirs (California and Ari- 
zona); and (4) obtaining estimates of recharge to underground reservoirs and 
determining feasibility of supplementary sources in deep-lying zones (Arizona). 
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Hydrology of mining and oilfield areas, $65,000 

There is a growing awareness of the interrelationship between the deposition of 
minerals or the accumulation of oil, and the occurrence and movement of ground 
water. It is also possible to begin accumulating information on the deeper aquifers 
by taking advantage of records on existing mine shafts and oil wells. It is possible 
to accomplish mutually beneficial exchanges of information by studying ground 
water conditions in the vicinity of mines or in oilfield areas. Work already accom- 
plished has thus aided not only in solving mine drainage problems or oilfield waste 
disposal problems, but has also served to identify principles and techniques suit- 
able for application in ground-water investigations elsewhere. These investiga- 
tions will continue in 1957 at the same level as 1956. 


Hydrogeologic studies, $195,000 


If the description and evaluation of the Nation’s ground-water reservoirs are 
to keep pace with the rapidly increasing number and density of ground-water 
developments, there is evident need for a companion research program in ground- 
water geology and hydrology. This research program will serve to improve exist- 
ing investigational techniques and will identify more clearly the factors governing 
the occurrence and movement of ground water. It will provide a basis for solving 
problems of ground water development that are becoming increasingly complex. 

Research activity logically encompasses both field and laboratory studies. 
During 1957 scientific effort will be applied to several phases of hydrogeology such 
as (1) artificial recharge of ground water reservoirs, (2) use of ground water by 
nonbeneficial vegetation, (3) movement of water from land surface to the water 
table, (4) flow of water through unsaturated earth material, (5) development and 
design of electric analog models and analyzers, (6) flow diffusion relationship 
between salt and fresh water, (7) improvement of geophysical and hydrological 
instruments, and (8) the development of numerical analysis methods. 


Water utilization studies, $35,000 
This is a joint project common to two or more subactivities. 


Radioactivity of water resources, $20,000 
This is a joint project common to two or more subactivities. 
Joint projects 


Projects recognized as common to two or more subactivities are described as 
follows: 


Water utilization studies, $85,000 


These studies, requested for defense planning, result in overall summary reports 
on the water resources of specific critical areas and on the water requirements of 
certain industries. In view of the expanding requirements for water, the reports 
already released have been extremely useful not only to Federal agencies but to 
various State, municipal, and industrial planning groups. 

Reports have been published appraising and evaluating the water resources 
potential of 17 areas of the more than 50 requested. The Survey plans to com- 
plete studies and publish reports on 5 additional areas in 1956 and 4 in 1957. 

In 1956 the Geological Survey will publish reports on the water requirements of 
the aluminum, carbon black, and rayon and acetate fiber industries. Adminis- 
trative reports on these industries were furnished to Business and Defense Services 
Administration of the Department of Commerce during 1955. The study of the 
water requirements for copper production and possibly one other industry will be 
undertaken in 1956 and completed in 1957. A revision of data on the total water 
use in the United States will be undertaken and a report published in 1956. This 
study will supersede the study made in 1950. 


Radioactivity of water resources, $90,000 


The utilization of radioactive material is growing significantly. Projected in- 
stallations for power from nuclear energy indicate that by 1975 more than a third 
of the electric power of the United States may be produced by atomic energy. 
The nuclear energy industry will have a tremendous impact on our water resources, 

In a new field as broad and unknown as this, it is essential that the natural laws 
governing the occurrence of radioactive substances in water be determined and 
studied in relation to known hydrologic and geologic factors and to the present or 
potential use of water resources. There are special requirements for water supply 
and for waste disposal as a result of industrial, medical, and agricultural uses of 
radioactive materials. Adequate measurement and control of radioactive pollu- 
tion of water resources requires a knowledge of the quantity and nature of radio- 
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active material naturally present in the water, and the hydrologic and geologic 
factors influencing the movement of radioactive substances in water. ‘‘Fa!! out’”’ 
of radioactive material from nuclear tests has presented a unique problem in the 
study of radioactivity of water resources. 

Investigations in 1956 and before have been concerned largely with the develop- 
ment of techniques and facilities for learning about the natural occurrence of 
radioactive material in water resources. Continued activity will be carried on in 
this relatively new field. As in the past 2 years, major emphasis will continue to 
be placed on the collection and interpretation of radiochemical data, especially of 
ground water, in relation to hydrologic, geologic, and related factors. The 
significance of radioactive ‘fall out’? and sediment in surface waters, and their 
influence on occurrence and measurement of radioactivity of water resources will 
be given special study. 


(b) Federal-State program, $5,070,000 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1957 provides an increase of 
$490,000 over operating base. 
Objective and nature of work 

The work performed under the Federal-State program supports the general 
objectives of the water resources investigations activity. Emphasis is given to the 
systematic collection of water records and investigative surveys to determine the 
quantity and quality of surface and ground-water supplies in response to specific 
needs. Both the Federal! Government and the contributing State or municipal 
agency must have a common interest in such cooperative investigations. he 
Federal interest is usually related to (1) safeguarding the investment in existing 
or future Federal developments, or (2) specific Federal responsibilities, including 
the national security, the genera! welfare and interstate commerce. 


Subactivities Estimate 1957 

(1) Surface water investigations... ____- Se ie _... $2, 850, 000 
(2) Sediment investigations___________- OD Oa a ae ee sti 70, 000 
(3) Chemical-quality investigations-_---_. ing MES Big 350, 000 
(4) ‘Gham eee seeeantiome tS cen ewe cw chews 1, 800, 000 
ers Se ye lee Siete! aaa rg seat c,h Sed 2 wee 5, 070, 000 


Basis of cooperation 

Water-resources investigations in financial cooperation with State and municipal 
agencies began in 1895. Since that time, Federal funds have been appropriated for 
support of such Federal-State type investigations. Beginning in 1929, appropria- 
tion language has required that Federai participation must not exceed one-half 
of the cost of any cooperative investigation. Cooperation on a 50-50 basis has 
been accepted and endorsed as an appropriate and equitable arrangement between 
Federal and State Governments for financing those water-resources projects in 
which there is substantial joint interest and responsibility. Federal financial 
participation is based upon the extent of Federal interest in the proposed work 
but limited to the 50 percent specified in the appropriation language. 

Need for funds for cooperative investigations 

The job of appraising the water resources of the Nation is a continuing endeavor 
because of changing conditions and developments. Because the job is so large, 
and because water is important to all levels of government, it is advantageous 
to both the Federal Government and the States to share in this task to the greatest 
extent possible consistent with their common interests and responsibilities. 
Planned increases in cooperative programs reflect the growing recognition by the 
States and local agencies of their responsibility for solution of some of the water 
problems. They also reflect an interest of the States in being a partner in this 
nationwide water-resources appraisal task. 

Several States have designated committees or councils to prepare and assemble 
information which will provide their legislative bodies with sound and compre- 
hensive water-resources information and suggested conservation programs. The 
State of Kansas has completed such a report, Water in Kansas, for the guidance 
of its legislature. The report recognizes and recommends that “‘in order to deal 
most effectively with water problems * * * the State engage in additional 
activities * * *.” Five of twenty-one recommendations relate to expansion in 
water-resources investigations and research in cooperation with the Geological 
Survey. The water education committee of the Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers in its report, Water!, recommended legislation to insure that “cur- 
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rently coordinated surface and underground water-investigational programs with 
the United States Geological Survey be expanded to meet needs * * *.”’ Actions 
in other States also indicate intentions or recommendations to expand cooperative 
water-resources programs with the Survey. 


State and municipal offerings for cooperative water invvestigations 


. 1956 1957 Rinks 1956 1957 
wtate estimate | estimate State estimate | estimate 
Alabama $133, 000 $150, 000 New York | 223, 300 295, 000 
Arizona 135, 200 160,000 || North Carolina 113, 100 136, 200 
Arkansas 52, 000 56, 000 North Dakota 44, 500 36, 000 
California. _- 326, 300 350, 000 || Ohio 157, 100 160, 500 
Colorado 91, 100 115, 000 Oklahoma 105, 300 110, 600 
Connecticut 35, 700 38, 200 || Oregon 67,100 | 69, 000 
Delaware 35, 000 35, 400 Pennsylvania_ 164, 300 161, 200 
Florida 202, 000 199, 200 Rhode Island 26, 700 | 31, 100 
Georgia 90, 800 95,600 || South Carolina 37, 200 | 38, 200 
Idaho 63, 900 69,000 || South Dakota_ 22, 500 | 36, 100 
Illinois 77, 000 71,400 || Tennessee 91, 900 98, 500 
Indiana- - -- 139, 400 138, 100 || Texas 305, 800 | — 360, 000 
Iowa 90, 800 96, 800 Utah_ 104, 800 105, 700 
Kansas 63. 000 84,000 || Vermont 8, 500 | 9, 500 
Kentucky - 148, 200 156, 700 Virginia_ ; 91, 200 | 101, 000 
Louisiana 152, 000 175,000 || Washington 120, 400 116, 900 
Maine 12, 500 14,500 || West Virginia. - 27, 300 40), 000 
Maryland 62, 000 68, 500 || Wisconsin 48, 500 | 45, 000 
Massachusetts _- 41, 900 51, 600 || Wyoming_ -. 60, 500 | 73, 000 
Michigan. 81, 400 99, 400 Guam : | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Minnesota 103, 100 110, 900 Hawaii a 89, 700 | 106, 500 
Mississippi 44, 000 63, 000 — | —_—_—_—-- 
Missouri 35, 000 44, 000 Total 4, 580, 000 | 5, 070, 000 
Montana 54, 200 57, 500 << ————=| 
Nebraska- 80, 500 89,500 | Reimbursements from | 
Nevada 32, 600 34, 700 States __ 1 3, 480, 000 | 3, 970, 000 
New Hampshire 20, 400 26, 000 Direct State payments _-_- 1, 100, 000 | 1, 100, 000 
New Jersey 76, 400 83, 500 = 
New Mexico 170, 900 186, 500 Total__ 4, 580, 000 | 5,070, 000 


! Reduced $120,000 from the budget due to latcr information. 


Plans for 1957 


The work to be performed would be an extension of the existing program of water 
resources determination and appraisal. The collection of a limited number of 
additional water records and other investigations would be started in appropriate 
areas in order to obtain information on streamflow (particularly small drainage 
areas), ground water, sediment load, and chemical quality. In addition, special 
interpretative and analytical studies will be made. 


(c) New responsibilities in hydrology related to changes in national water policy and 
technological advances, $607,000 

This new program for which the 1957 estimate is $607,000, is designed to correct 
the diminishing ratio of hydrologic research to hydrologic measurements and 
interpretation. Advance in the fundamental knowledge of hydrology is not 
keeping pace with the needs. Practically all of our basic knowledge of hydrologic 
processes and of investigational techniques is already harnessed in the current 
investigational program. Without more basic research the progress in solving 
problems of hydrology cannot be accelerated. 


4. SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION, $130,000 


Program objectives 

The Geological Survey, under the soil and moisture conservation program of the 
Department of the Interior, provides basic hydrologic and geologic data for appli- 
‘ation in the improvement and maintenance of the productive values of the public 
lands under the stewardship of the Department. These lands comprise. about 
282 million acres. 


Proposed program 

Work proposed for 1957 under the increased program will provide for moderate 
intensification of the technical studies and basic data collection activities to meet 
more of the requirements of the land management agencies. The program in the 
past has been limited largely to special service projects to meet requests for loca- 
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tion. of range-water supplies, erosion surveys, and collection of local hydrologic 
information. Collection of soil and moisture data should be on a more adequate 
scale to meet our responsibilities for water supply exploration and for erosion and 
evaluation studies on the public domain. This would permit meeting continuing 
managerial needs for information and advice on a more efficient basis. 
Comprehensive investigations of water supplies over entire grazing or Indian 
districts are being given special attention so that future crisis demands for water 
can be met expeditiously and efficiently. Spot studies and reports will be con- 
tinued as needed in areas where general information is not available. Plans pro- 
posed for 1957 are indicated in the table below: 


Esti- 

mate 

Purpose 1957 
Stock well and reservoir site exploration _- $55, 000 
Basie land and soil erosion investigation 15, 000 
Evaluation of soil and moisture conservation treatment 25, 000 
Collection of soil and moisture records_ 5, 000 
Total__- BAN Leth Sree Dee se See ee Ne oe 7 : 130, 000 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS, $484,000 





The ‘classification of the federally owned and controlled lands in the United 
States and Alaska as to their mineral and waterpower values is the responsibility 
of the Geological Survey, as provided in the act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. 377, 
394), and under a delegation from the Secretary of the Interior. 

The work requires the progressive investigation, examination, and careful 
classification of the lands. Such classification of the mineral values is a necessary 
precedent to disposal of the lands under the mineral land laws, other than the 
1920 Mineral Leasing Act, and it is a corollary to effective administration of that 
law. Thus, the land classification activity, as well as the ‘Supervision of mining 
and oil and gas leases,”’ is requisite to publie land administration prescribed by 
the various mineral leasing laws. 

The basie responsibilities and duties required of this activity inelude (1) the 
determination of Federal land areas to be withdrawn from entry for purposes of 
water and mineral resources investigation and classification; (2) the subsequent 
classification of the lands as having value, or no value, for water storage or water- 
power, or as being mineral or nonmineral in character; (3) the initiation of orders 
for restoration or release of such lands from withdrawal; and (4) in response to 
inquiries from land disposal agencies of the Federal Government, specific land 
parcels under consideration for disposal are classified as to their mineral or water- 
storage or waterpower potentialities. 

Workload.—The demand for the numerous services rendered by this activity 
continues to be heayy. The number of classification reports and findings required 
totaled 60,611 during the fiseal vear 1955 (see chart Technical Reports, p. 73). 
On the basis of actions so far this year (fiscal 1956) the trend for an increasing 
workload continues. The estimated workload for 1956 is 66,000 cases, and for 
1957, is 75,000 cases. Oil and gas leases alone are presently issuing at the rate of 
nearly 1,000 per month. 

Subactivities—The classification of lands activity is divided between two func- 
tional subactivities, (a) mineral classification and (b) water and power classifica- 
tion. The work of each subactivitv is of a continuing nature, subject to specific 
jobs or workloads depending upon an increasing public interest in leasing and 
development of oil, gas, and other minerals, or in dam site selections or water- 
power development trends. 


Subactivity Estimate, 1957 

(a) Mineral classification. _______ eee 3 sig7 _. $270, 000 
(6) Water and power classification. ._____.- ick decd tee aC 
ee eile We os elas - Sec dctes acdsee wed oe 484, 000 


(a) Mineral classification 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $270,000, an in- 
crease of $40,000 over operating base. 

Our expanding economy increases the interest in the search for and develop- 
ment of our domestic minerals and fuels, including those leasable minerals on 
Federal and Indian lands. In turn, this interest has caused heavy demands for 
mineral classification services. The function is essential in the administration of 
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the mineral-leasing laws applicable to Federal lands, and is of particular impor- 
tance to the Nation to insure maximum benefits from the production and develop- 
ment of our resources of oil, gas, coal, phosphate, potash, and sodium under- 
lying its leasable Federal lands. Timely mineral classification expedites, for the 
public benefit, administrative action, which is a prerequisite for leasing and sub- 
sequent development of those lands. In addition classification determinations 
are essential for appropriate distinction between lands subject to disposal under 
the public land laws or mining laws to obtain timely utilization for their greatest 
value. 

The increased funds requested for this subactivity will permit employment of 
six additional geologists to be engaged in mineral investigations on acquired lands, 
(b) Water and power classification 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $214,000, an increase 
of $9,000 over operating base. 

The water and power classification subactivity is an essential preliminary to 
the efficient development of water power in Federal lands. In addition to their 
value for classification of lands, the resulting maps also serve to locate and publi- 
cize potential power sites, and are used in preliminary planning and estimating 
to determine the economic feasibility of a constructed project. Timely prepara- 
tion of suitable river survey maps showing the location of potential power and 
reservoir sites, prior to construction of new structures, such as railroads, highways, 
bridges, mills, and other buildings, provide valuable information for locating 
these structures in areas which will not interfere with future waterpower develop- 
ment. 

For the most part, river surveys are made in collaboration with the topographic 
mapping program, and the maps, except for dam sites, are usually prepared by 
photogrammetric methods. It is expected that an acceleration of river surveys 
and the preparation of reports thereon may be achieved during 1957. During 
1955, 242 miles of stream bed were surveyed, 347 miles are proposed for survey 
during 1956, and 330 miles are proposed for 1957. The above work is exclusive 
of the surveying of dam sites, the preparation of maps, the writing of reports, 
party work to obtain vertical control, administrative findings, etc. 

There remain many thousands of miles of stream-bed surveys to be done to 
locate power and reservoir sites and to permit the classification of the public 
lands involved, including large areas in Alaska, The demand for hydroelectric 
power, especially for the production of aluminum, has shown a marked increase. 
Hydroelectric power produced on the public lands furnishes, in many areas, the 
most readily available sources of cheap power. It is important, therefore, that 
the Survey do all that it possibly can to accelerate the rate of waterpower classi- 
fication on the public domain, so that such lands may be reserved from entry or 
prior appropriation for uses of lesser utility or value to the national economy. 

The increased funds requested will provide for services of an additional engineer 
and related expenses necessary to permit earlier determination of potential dam 
sites and power potentials in the Pacific Northwest States. 


6. SUPERVISION OF MINING AND OIL AND GAS LEASES 


This is a continuing supervisory and regulatory activity required by various 
mineral-leasing laws governing prospecting, development, and producing opera- 
tions under mineral leases on Federal, Indian, outer Continental Shelf, and naval 
petroleum reserve lands. 

In the current year, some 145,000 lease properties, oil wells, and mines in 38 
States are expected to produce oil, gas, and other minerals valued at $625 million 
and render royalty returns of about $65 million. The States where the public 
land minerals are produced will receive 37% percent of the royalties, the reclama- 
tion fund 52% percent, and 10 percent will be retained in the United States Treas- 
ury. In 1957 it is anticipated that the number of leased properties, mines, and 
wells requiring supervision will be approximately 157,000 and the production and 
royalty values are estimated to reach $675 million and $70 million, respectively 

Work!oad.— The Geological Survey has been responsible for supervising mineral 
leases since 1925. During the 30 intervening years the volume of work required 
to do a creditable job of supervision has increased steadily and substantially. 
During recent years, the workload has increased at such a rapid rate that the 
Survey has had difficulty each year to supply the necessary manpower to do an 
adequate job of supervision. This situation has been due primarily to the short- 
age of competent engineers. There was some slight improvement in this situation 
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luring 1954’and 1955, and no difficulty is expected in recruiting to the maximum 
number of personnel provided by this estimate for 1957. 

The disproportionate ratio between workload and manpower available to carry 
that workload, has increased steadily since 1949, as shown in the graph on page 81. 
The measurable workload, in terms of the number of supervised leases, wells 
mines, delegations of administrative responsibilities, and the numerous related 
duties performed by the mineral-leasing units of the Survey, have increased 24% 
times during the past 5 vears (1950-55), with an increase in manpower of only 37 
percent. 

During 1956 and 1957 it is estimated that the measurable workload will increase 
again to 145,000 and 157,000 work units respectively, or an average increase of 
about 9 percent for the 2 years. 

The foregoing considerations include the 371 offshore leases off the coast of 
Louisiana and the 121 offshore leases off the coast of Texas. As of July 12, 1955, 
those 492 leases were producing at the rate of approximately 15,500 barrels of 
petroleum, 231 million cubic feet of gas, and 2,500 barrels of condensate per day 
from 80 producing oil wells and 23 producing gas wells. 

The impact of an all-time high in workload will undoubtedly require the solu- 
tion of many new management problems if serious supervisory, regulatory, ad- 
ministrative, and accounting deficiencies are to be avoided. 

The proper supervision of mineral lease development, producing, and royalty 
accounting procedures requires frequent and periodic visits to the site of opera- 
tions and close liaison with operators and lessees. The Survey must safeguard 
the public interest in this activity, and to do so it must be able to keep its men 
in the field where the operations are. The mineral leasing work is divided into 
two functional subactivities administered by the Mining Branch and the Oil and 
Gas Leasing Branch, respectively. The branches have supervisory and regula- 
tory forces in 34 field offices in the United States and 1 office in Alaska, all located 
as\closely as practicable to the principal centers of mining and oilfield activities 
affecting the leased lands under supervision. The work requires the employment, 
training, and retention of specialists in the fields of mining engineering, petroleum 
engineering, and mineral accounting, who must also possess an expert knowledge 
of the administration of the mineral leasing laws. 


Subactivity Estimate 1957 
(a). SENET WAAR WIND oo sie iii iin do we weneetini na Chem ee $320, 000 
(b) Supervising oil and gas leases_.____......_._----- ii ik i Al a 1, 139, 000 
po a ee ee ee nee dushinaas looted <i tasiiishanbbares tai, Tg ccuen, hn eae 


a) Supervising mining leases 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $320,000, an increase 
of $18,000 over operating base. 

Objectives.—The primary objectives of the Mining Branch are to administer 
the operating regulations under the various mineral leasing acts governing the 
exploration for development and production of mineral deposits on Federal and 
Indian lands in the United States and Alaska, in such manner as may best serve 
the interests of conservation; to determine royalty liabilities; and to collect lease 
rentals and royalties. 

Functions.—The attainment of the objectives requires the onsite supervision 
of mining operations, including prospecting for and development and production 
of coal, phosphate, potash, sodium, silica sand, oil shale, and sulfur on public 
domain land; of gold, silver, and mercury on various land grants; of coal, vanadium, 
and quartz under departmental authorization; and of all minerals, except oil and 
gas, on segregated, restricted, allotted, and tribal Indian lands, and on acquired 
ands, 

Specific duties.—The principal duties required of this subactivity include (1) the 
advance approval of mine plans and procedures; (2) field inspections for the 
measurement of, and accounting for, all minerals produced from the leases so 
that a proper determination of royalty liabilities may be had; (3) periodic lease- 
hold inspections to effect the enforcement of regulations governing mining and 
milling methods and the protection of the mineable resources; (4) field investiga- 
tions and studies looking to the improvement of recovery and milling practices; 
and (5) the preparation of engineering reports and recommendations as to leasing 
matters for the guidance of appropriate administrative officials in the Interior 
Department, and the provisions of a general consultative service to officials of 
numerous Federal agencies regarding the resources of coal and other minerals on 
the leases or leasable lands. 
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The foregoing duties are being performed by a small force of engineers, ac- 
countants, and clerks located in a Washington headquarters (5 employees) and 
in 7 field offices (31 employees). The field offices are located in Colorado, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and Alaska. This force is supervising 467 
mines and 1,961 leased mineral properties in 33 States and Alaska. During the 
fiscal year 1955 the supervised mines produced minerals valued approximately 
at $128 million and returned production royalties of approximately $6 million. 

Program for fiscal years 1956 and 1957.—The workload of the Mining Branch 
during the current fiscal year and during the budget year 1957 is expected to 
increase moderately. 

The increased funds requested for this subactivity will permit employment of 
three additional engineers to be engaged in areas being prospected for uranium, 
manganese, fluorspar, mica, lead, zine, etc., and assemble data on known and 
possible ore reserves on supervised properties. 

(b) Supervising oil and gas leases 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,139,000, an increase 
of $60,000 over operating base. An item of $1,000, representing building rentals 
hereafter to be financed by the General Services Administration, has been 
deducted in arriving at the base for the 1957 estimate. 

Objectives.—The primary objectives of this subactivity are to administer the 
operating regulations under the various mineral leasing acts governing the explora- 
tion, development, and production of oil and gas on Federal, Indian, outer 
Continental Shelf, and certain naval petroleum reserve lands in the United States 
and Alaska, in such manner as may best serve the interests of conservation and 
with due regard for the prevention of waste; to determine, and maintain an 
accurate accounting of, the royalties due, either in production or value; and, 
when appropriate, to take such royalty in production and to dispose of it pursuant 
to applicable law and regulation. 

Functions.—The attainment of the objectives requires onsite engineering and 
regulatory supervision of all phases of development and production operations on 
the oil and gas leases; enforcement of applicable operating regulations to assure 
development in accord with sound oilfield practices; collaboration and cooperation 
with the Bureau of Land Management, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Office 
of Naval Petroleum Reserves, other agencies in the Department, agencies in other 
Federal departments, congressional committees and Members of Congress, in 
furtherance of good management and orderly administration of the leasing acts, 
all to the end that the maximum economic recovery of the petroleum resource 
from the leased lands may be had. 

Specific duties._-The principal duties include (1) advance approval of develop- 
ment plans and operating procedures; (2) periodic inspection of leased properties 
to assure compliance with operating regulations and to assure orderly and efficient 
development of oil and gas deposits in accordance with approved methods; 
(3) exercise of proper engineering controls during all phases of lease development ; 
(4) furnishing adequate laboratory information when required; (5) maintaining 
complete records of lease production; (6) determining royalty liabilities of each 
operator of a producing lease or of a nonproducing lease committed to a producing 
unit plan of development; (7) maintaining an engineering service for the guidance 
of Interior Department officials, other Government agencies, and operating com- 
panies but principally for the protection of the public interest; (8) accumulating 
and correlating stratigraphic geologic information, and preparing graphie records 
for use in engineering studies and the estimation of oil and gas reserves; (9) the 
study, development, and encouragement of improved production techniques to 
assure optimum production rates, and to prevent underground waste of oil and 
the uneconomical expenditure of reservoir energies; and (10) preparing appropriate 
maps and reports for official use and for publie distribution. 

The foregoing duties are now performed by a staff of 173 employees—20 in 
Washington headquarters and 153 in 27 field offices located in California, Colo- 
rado, Louisiana, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming. This 
staff is supervising 111,500 leased oil and gas properties, and more than 18,500 
producible wells in 31 States and Alaska. During the year ending June 30, 1955, 
the wells produced oil and gas with an estimated value of $412 million and the 
rovalty returns are estimated at $52 million. 

During the 1956 fiscal year it is expected that the supervised properties and 
wells will exceed 140,000 and that the production and royalty values will exceed 
$450 million and $53 million, respectively. 

Program for fiscal years 1956 and 1957.—The working force of this activity was 
augmented materially during fiscal 1955. Funds available during the current 
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fiscal year will permit filling several vacant authorized positions, thereby bringing 
this unit up to the full complement of positions permitted by the appropriation. 
[he new office at New Orleans, La., opened less than 2 vears ago to facilitate the 
outer Continental Shelf work, is operating satisfactorily. We have recently 
opened a new district office at Newcastle, Wyo., and it is also staffed and operating 
satisfactorily. Plans are nearly completed for one additional district office at 
tock Springs, Wyo., to better service the workload in that area. The oil and 
gas royalty accounting forces at the four western regional offices have been 
strengthened and arrearages in this work are being steadily reduced. It is 
believed that this augmented staff will be able to cope with the increasing work- 
load, through the fiscal year 1957, but with some considerable sacrifice in attan- 
tion to administrative detail and a reduction in the number and frequency of 
lease inspections, engineering investigations, etc. 

The increased funds for this activity will provide for employment of nine addi- 
tional engineers whose duties will include (1) the study of oilfields or pools which 
appear to have reasonable prospects for profitable secondary recovery operations, 
and (2) intensifying the supervisory work by making special technical studies of 
structural and reservoir conditions in unitized oil or gas pools or fi2lds so as to aid 
and encourage the operators in detarmining with all feasible accuracy and prompt- 
ness the productive limits of each pool found to be productive in the unitized area. 
This item is regarded as most important from the standpoint of determining 
available reserves of oil and gas in the pool or field, increasing the prospects for 
ultimate recoveries of oil and gas, and protecting the correlative rights of the 
holders of interests in the pool or field. 


7. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, $1,365,000 


Subactivities Estimate, 1957 

(a) Executive direction and administration. _________________~- . $950, 000 
b) Special-purpose buildings-------------- eee eer yews tC: , 415, 000 
Pen ca ae UU oo a ea paciwect sees hea eee 


(a) Executive direction and administration, $950,000 


Included under this title are the staffs of the Offices of the Director and Execu- 
tive Officer and such essential services as organization and management, budget- 
ing, accounting, auditing, payroll, personnel, property control, mail, and mes- 
senger. To promote economy and to improve management, the Survey has 
grouped its essential housekeeping services into an Administrative Division 
where managerial functions are performed by trained administrators. This 
action conforms with the recommendation of the Secretary’s Survey Committee 
on the Geological Survey. 

To maintain an equitable distribution of administrative cost as between the 
direct appropriation and transferred funds, an increase of $148,000 is requested. 
That is, $148,000 more should be provided from the direct appropriation in 
view of the increase in operating funds that are requested. The balance of admin- 
istrative costs are met by an assessment against reimbursements at a somewhat 
higher rate than the charge to the direct appropriation. 

The total requirements for 1957 are estimated to be $1.5 million in order to 
give necessary support to the planned substantive programs of the Survey. 
This represents 2.9 percent of total obligations of the Survey. Funds would be 
derived as follows: 

Financing 1957 
(1) Directly appropriated for general administration _ A am $950, 000 
2) Assessment (at 3.75 percent in 1957) against anticipated reim- 
bursements from other Federal agencies and miscellaneous non- 
Federal sources !________- ; <a oan 500, 000 


Total___ eee 1, 450, 000 


A special reduced assessment of 0.5 percent is levied against reimbursements for major contractual items 
which require a minimum of administrative servicing. Consistent with a policy of many years, no assess- 
ment is levied for general administration against reimbursements from States, etc., for cooperative programs; 
likewise the States do not charge central office overhead to cooperative funds. 


b) Special-pur pose buildings, $415,000. 
1956 program: Plans and specifications for a Geological Survey building in the 


Washington, D. C., area, $275,000. 
1997 program: Construction of unit 3, Pacific coast center, $415,000. 
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In the spring of 1951 the Survey approached Stanford University concerning 
the possibility of establishing a Pacifie coast center on their campus. The uni- 
versity, while anxious to have the Survey as a tenant, could not obtain the neces- 
sary funds for construction and the project was abandoned. Negotiations were 
then started through the General Services Administration for the coustruction of 
a first unit on some plot of ground near the university, large enough to eventually 
house the entire center. A plot of 4.25 acres was found in Menlo Park, near the 
university and adjacent to 83 acres of Government property, which was then 
under lease to Stanford University under the Lanham Act. 

The first 40,000 square-foot unit was constructed in 1953 on the 4.25-aere plot 
and leased to the General Services Administration for Survey use on a 5-year 
renewable basis. 

The negotiations for a second unit of 40,000 square feet on the 4.25-acre plot 
have just been completed and it is expected that it will be available for ocevpancy 
in the fall of 1956. 

Recently the Survey has been fortunate enough to obtain title without an 
exchange of funds to 6.9 acres of the 83 adjacent acres of Government property; 
this abuts the 4.25 acres presently occupied by the Survey. This property is 
now available to the Survey for building purposes and a comprehensive layout 
of the entire plot (the 4.25 acres of leased land and the 6.9 acres to which the 
Survey holds title) has been developed by the architectural firm of Voorhees, 
Walker, Smith & Smith. This layout contemplates the eventual construction 
of an additional 12,000 square feet on the leased plot to provide leased space of 
92,000 square feet and the eventual constrvetion of 138,000 square feet additional! 
on the federally owned plot. 

Funds are requested in the amount of $415,000 for the construction of a third 
40,000 square-foot building on the Survey’s 6.9 acres adjacent to the property 
now under lease. The space is required to accommodate personnel transferred 
to Menlo Park from other locations. 

At the time the Secretary’s Survey Committee study was made, the Survey 
had just completed accommodations for a Denver center and the first unit of a 
Pacific coast center was about ready for occupancy. The Survey Committee 
report enthusiastically endorsed the establishment of centers; and recognizing 
that adequate space is an imperative first step toward this end, urged that 
continuing progress be made in its provision. 

With the Denver center adequately housed and a solution to the Washington 
situation underway the logical next step in the continuing provision of center 
facilities is the construction of a third unit for the Pacific coast center. 

This third unit and the next two to follow in annual increments of approxi- 
mately 40,000 square feet will be constructed on the federally owned land. Full 
utilization of this property would require at some later date, the development 
of the remaining 18,000 square feet on the federally owned plot. 
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Itemization of estimate—Surveys, investigations, and research 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 
Program and financing: 
Total obligations - .---- : ; $48, 604, 600 $50, 906, 700 
Unobligated balance brought forward —75, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts —15, 177, 700 —13, 695, 800 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources __ _- ~5, 311, 900 —5, 608. 900 
Appropriation 26, 635, 000 31, 602, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 1, 405, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services - - -- ‘ 21, 155, 000 23, 445, 000 
02 .Travel 7 1, 765, 000 1, 915, 000 
03 Transport: ation of things Bis 7 . 205, 000 220, 000 
04 Communication services-_--_----- ‘ 245, 000 250, 000 
05 Rents and utility services aaa 7 295, 000 307, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction__- ; 410, 000 460, 000 
07 Other contractual services , 1, 030, 000 1, 460, 000 
Services performed by other agencies a : ‘ . 535, 000 190, 000 
08 Supplies and materials----_~__-- 1, 419, 900 1, 605, 400 
09 Equipment. -- ; : 965, 000 , 245, 000 
10 Lands and structures - ‘ ; 300 415, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments " js 100, 000 100, 000 
Subtotal. bith eed bat nae .. ; 28, 125, 200 31, 612, 700 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence __- te : ; 10, 200 10, 700 
Total direct obligations... ......................- Midcuk Gh tl adacaks 28, 115, 000 31, 602, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
Ol Personal services- -.._- itera . : d wishes ‘ 15, 350, 000 14, 290, 000 
02 Travel . : 1, 213, 000 1, 210, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things. ia ae Pee shh 3 156, 000 150, 000 
04 Communication services. .-. ities . : 181, 000 175, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. -_-__....___- nxn : : 125, 000 125, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction._.__.__...........__- <s si hia 297, 000 285, 000 
07 Other contractual services ane ae 800, 000 790, 000 
Services performed by other agencies : tt 200, 000 200, 000 
08 Supplies and materials- -- - npeacatl ; is ioe lh 1, 325, 100 1, 282, 200 
09 Equipment ___ Did aldudualhed darduhete bunks tS skh 760, 000 715, 000 
10 Lands and structures___-_- i ne 500 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and iecmmapennenoants 6 28) PCRS Bee oe ee 30, 000 30, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments............................. i ohdankaeh 55, 000 55, 000 
i a ier ee. ede istakchetn bacieteh keke 20, 492, 600 19, 307, 700 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence .____..___- Se ac ae 3, 000 3, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. _........_- ‘ . ale 20, "489, | 600 19, 304, 700 
Total obligations. ___.____- thnds cdhae bods « Cubabdedbdet bak Jad 48, 604, 600. 50,9 906, 700 


SuRVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


Fiscal year appropriations 


OP 2k ah be sl in OR PR TU ONNN rs $22, 034, 100 
is os a ee es A i 25, 362, 685 
cn auiiditn Beal A Soe ces en 27, 750, 000 
4 he a ee ic. 7n 7401 to... ._...........- __ 25, 735, 000 
6 se eee a ie 1 Oe, Ge see. eee 26, 635, 000 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(House hearings, pp. 526-527) 
(P. 11, line 17) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 11, line 17, insert after the word “‘hundred”’’, ‘‘and twenty-six” 
HOUSE REPORT 
The House report made no statement concerning this item. 
JUSTIFICATION 
The increase to 126 passenger cars for replacement only is necessary to maintain 
a serviceable fleet. Of the vehicles proposed for replacement, 36 are expected to 
have over 80,000 miles and the balance between 60,000 and 80,000 miles. In 
addition, most will be at least 6 years of age. It is unecomonical to operate a 
fleet of wornout cars. This is especially true of this bureau’s fleet since these cars 
are used to transport men and equipment over all kinds of roads and terrain and 


often under adverse weather conditions. In addition, a wornout car poses a 
hazard to both life and property. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman HaypENn. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Nolan. 

Mr. Nouan. I have a statement here, sir, which I will be glad to 
read, if it meets with your approval. 

I am happy to present the budget request of the Geological Survey 
for fiscal year 1957 to you for consideration. 

The budget estimate for the Geological Survey is $31,602,000, an 
increase of $4,967,600 from the appropriation for the current year. 
Of this increase, about $1,405,000 is required because of the Pay Act 
of 1955. The effective increase of $3,562,000 is for the principal 
purpose of expanding the topographic mapping activities, geologic 
and mineral resources programs, and water resources investigations. 
The House Appropriations Committee recommended the amount of 
the budget estimate. 

Although the printed justifications explain the details of our budget 
needs, I would like to explain the assumptions and principles we have 
used in planning the program. We feel confident that those pro- 
grams support, both directly and indirectly, the well being of our 
Nation and, therefore, warrant your support. 

The basis of our national economy is an adequate and continuing 
source of raw materials. The Geological Survey is directly concerned 
with the occurrence and availability of mineral and water resources 
and our programs in these fields are designed to lend all possible 
support to the assurance of a dependable supply of these important 
raw materials. 

I am convinced that much remains to be done to discover and 
delineate hitherto unknown deposits of minerals. Our water re- 
sources, too, require better definition as to amount and manner of 
occurrence. To insure future prosperity, we must now search for, 
discover and define the resources which will be needed in the vears 
ahead. 

Chairman Haypen. I might add that water is becoming a major 
re m throughout the country. We in the west have always known 

; the eastern part of the country is just realizing it. 

os Wormser. Precisely. 
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Chairman Haypen. One proof of that is that the Department 
of Agriculture devoted its entire yearbook this year to the subject 
of water. It is a very interesting document. 

Mr. Notan. We made several contributions to that volume. 

Mr. Wormser. After all, water is a mineral, Senator. 


PROGRAM ACCELERATION 


Mr. Nouan. In 1957, we are planning work which will make a 
start toward the implementation of the recommendations of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Mineral Resources. That Com- 
mittee urged the acceleration of programs for minerals research as 
well as for geologic and topographic mapping. 

Advances in technology continually affect requirements for mineral 
resources. The spectacular example of uranium illustrates how in a 
few short years a scientific curiosity has been changed to a critical 
and strategic metal. Our concepts of energy sources are also going 
through a drastic revision because of the harnessing of nuclear power. 
Similar changes are occurring regarding many other elements, including 
germanium, lithium, and titanium. 

The petro-chemical industry is a comparable example of the recent 
effect of industrial changes on the marketing of petroleum and natural 
cas. These commodities have, as a result, assumed added significance 
in the economy of the country. Other technical changes, as the 
need for high-melting-point alloys for jet aircraft engines, illustrate 
the changing requirement for raw materials derived from natural 
resources. 

IMPACT OF AUTOMATION IN INDUSTRY 


Automation in industry has been established as a wholly practical 
goal. The increased production of goods possible by such methods 
will have a tremendous impact on requirements for raw materials. 
An adequate supply of the mineral commodities for industry may 
well prove to be the most important and pressing problem for future 
industrial production. We must reckon with these needs, therefore, 
and carrv out timely and extensive natural resources programs. 

I especially urge your sympathetic consideration of our request for 
increase in programs to implement the President’s mineral policy. 
The mapping, both geologic and topographic, incident to these pro- 
grams is a vital and inseparable part of them. 

Chairman Haypren. There is no way in the world of accomplishing 
what has been spoken of as an inventory of the mineral resources of 
the Nation unless you do have this basic information to start with. 

Mr. Notan. We must have this before we can make a proper 
appraisal of any kind. 

The continued evidence of the acuteness of our water problems 
focuses attention on our programs in this field. The devastating 
floods and, paradoxically, the distressing droughts and _ shortages 
which have plagued the Nation within this past year are witness to 
the needs for programs in this field. 

While natural conditions are in part responsible for some of our 
woes, many of our current problems stem from man’s failure to 
recognize and adapt himself to the principles that control natural 
phenomena. The hydrology of each area and basin must be defined 
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and understood if we are to live in harmony with our supplies of 
water. 
PRESIDENTS REPORT ON WATER RESOURCES POLICY 


Since planning the programs contained in this estimate and since 
the hearings before the House committee, the President has sent to 
Congress his Report on Water Resources Policy. That report adds 
further support to our proposals for acceleration in both the basic data 
collection and the research programs proposed as a part of water re- 
sources investigations. 

For fiscal year 1957, we have proposed an increase in these two 
phases of our water programs, as well as for further cooperation with 
States and municipalities. We are especially desirous of maintaining 
a proper balance between the effort devoted to fundamental research 
into hydrologic processes and that for the data collection phases of 
our programs. Research depends in large part on unrestricted Federal 
funds. In the past, the amount of moneys so designated have been 
far too small. 

The continued development and growth of our country has brought 
into focus the great need for adequate maps. This is true of all natural 
resources programs, but industrial development, land-use studies, and 
engineering works all require such maps. Recently the needs for civil 
defense have brought sudden and pressing demands for more maps, 
especially of metropolitan areas. Much remains to be done in this 
field of work. Programs for 1957 provide for a limited increase in 
this important endeavor. 

Parallel to the need for additional map coverage is the necessity 
for revision of existing maps. As mapping of the country progresses, 
revision and reprinting must, of necessity, occupy an increasing pro- 
portion of our total effort and funds in order to maintain availability 
of maps that are in an up-to-date condition. 

Chairman Hayprn. How far are they behind in the printing of 
maps now; do you know? 

Mr. Notan. Our printing schedule calls for the actual printing of 
the maps on about a 3-month schedule; the delays in our revision 
program are all in the field work, the preparation of copy, and in our 
capacity to do the photogrammetric work. 

Current capacity for making topographic maps cannot meet the 
many demands that we are getting for both new surveys and needed 
revised maps. 

The development of mineral resources on Federal lands is keeping 
pace with the general trend of industrial activity and coincident 
demand for raw materials. The great interest in and development 
of the offshore lands is indicative of our growing workload in this 
phase of our programs. It is good business to safeguard the means 
of this income-producing activity. 


PRESIDENTS ECONOMIC REPORT 


The President has recently submitted his Economic Report— 
January 1956. In viewing the future, the following evaluation is 
made regarding research and related problems of manpower. 

The swift pace of scientific knowledge brings both new opportunities and new 


responsibilities. What we, as a people do, or fail to do, to improve skills, to train 
specialists in the sciences and in engineering and other applied fields, and to add to 
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scientific and technical knowledge will have a vital bearing on our national security 
and on the level of living of future generations. 

The problem of improving skills and building new knowledge has several aspects. 
The provision of adequate physical facilities for training and research is one of 
them. Progress in this direction is being made by the present high rate of con- 
struction of facilities and will be hastened by the Federal programs that have been 
recommended above. Another basic aspect of the problem—adding to the supply 
of trained personnel to staff the physical facilities—presents greater difficulties. 
As pointed out in a special message to the Congress in February 1955, the shortage 
of teachers, while less obvious than the shortage of classrooms, is the more serious. 
Shortages of personnel exist also in various branches of scientific research and 
development and in numerous technical specialties * * * (sec. V, ch. 4, Economic 
Report of the President, January 1956). 


PLANS FOR NEW RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Our plans for new research facilities, especially in Washington and 
on the Pacific coast, are the result of the same needs as those discussed 
in the economic report. I had hoped by now that I could report 
completely encouraging progress, but such is not the case. 

During the past year, we have had repeated delays in the initiation 
of construction for a building in the Washington metropolitan area 
by the uncertainties of site selection. A second unit of the Pacific 
coast center has been started, and we hope to be able to initiate the 
third in fiscal 1957. | 

The problem of attracting and retaining talented scientific and en- 
gineering manpower is one of our chief worries today. It is closely 
related to the problem of physical facilities. We must provide efficient 
physical working conditions, as well as adequate salaries and other 
conditions of employment. 


ERADICATION OF WATER-CONSUMING GROWTHS 


Chairman Haypen. I want to ask you a question based on whether 

you have a certain amount of leeway, particularly as far as establishing 
gaging stations are concerned. The Arizona State Land Depart- 
ment, the University of Arizona, and the Salt River Water Users 
Association have combined resources and they have a program going 
on in Phoenix right now under Dr. Barr of the university. 
It is a study of just what ought to be done in an experimental way 
to demonstrate aheues the removal of water-consuming trees that 
are worthless will increase the flow of ithe streams. It is well known 
that there has been an invasion of juniper and other brush on the 
ranges. 

Perhaps through overgrazing, or whatever it is, thre isn’t the grass 
in the country for the stockmen that there used to be. It is of interest 
to the stockman to have this brush cleared off, but the reasoning that 
they are following with respect to an increase in water supply is this: 
That where there is a thick growth of trees or brush on the land in 
the hich altitudes in Arizona, snow stays on the tops of the trees and 
doesn’t get to the ground. Then along comes dry air and it blows 
away and it never gets down to replenish the springs. However, 
if that growth were not there and there was grass on the ground, the 
snow would melt and replenish the springs and streams. 

_ Itis an unquestionable fact that there has been a noticeable decrease 
in the flow of the small tributaries into the major sources of water. 
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It is agreed that at least a part of this decrease is the result of this 
heavy growth on the ranges. 

It isn’t a big project. I think what they are seeking is a suitable 
watershed for experimental purposes to determine, first, what areas 
could be properly cleared off and what the cost would be; and then 
determine by keeping accurate records, the increase in the growth of 
grass for grazing purposes and, of course, a record of how much more 
water would be “produced. 

It would be—I have no idea of the size—maybe 100,000 acres, but 
an area of sufficient size to make a clear-cut demonstration and do 
it in & most scientific way. 

There will have to be cooperation from the Geological Survey in 
that. Are you in a position to give it? 

Mr. Nouan. I think, sir, that this is precisely a kind of project 
that we are hoping to undertake in the new subitem that we are pro- 
posing in this budget for fiscal 1957. 





EXPANSION OF INVESTIGATION PROGRAM 


We are proposing to materially expand our investigational program, 
without of course cutting down on the data-collection program, and 
I believe that the kind of a study that you have mentioned is very 
much along the line of a group of studies that we would plan to under- 
take. 

Chairman Haypen. Under Dr. Barr, they are proceeding in a very 
careful manner. They really want to ‘demonstrate as much as the »y 
possibly can every feature of this project, and they are very careful 
about selecting an area. 

It hasn’t been selected as vet, but if it is, in the next fiscal yea 
I just wanted to inquire whether you would be able to help out. 

Mr. Nouan. I think our people would be very much interested in 
working with the State group. 

Chairman Haypen. 1 might add that the United States Forest 
Service is closely cooperating in this endeavor. 


STUDIES ON STREAMFLOW 


Mr. Notan. We have made, as I am sure you know, a number of 
somewhat similar studies in which we make parallel determinations 
of streamflow of adjoining basins, one of which has been subject to 
one kind of treatment, the other to another kind. 

One study that has been carried out in Arizona has been the work 
of T. W. Robinson on the so-called phreatophytes, and I thought you 
were going to mention that. 

Chairman Haypren. Phreatophytes, which we call salt cedars are 
down in the stream beds. It is a different situation. This salt 
cedar came in from some other country. I know it wasn’t in the 
country when I was a boy. It has invaded Salt River Valley and 
the Gila Valley. 

The water just doesn’t get down in the reservoirs. The salt cedars 
actually drink it up. This problem is up on the range itself, where 
the snow and the rain falls. 

Mr. Noutan. There have been somewhat similar studies proposed, 
and to a minor extent carried out, I believe in Utah, on the effect on 
streamflow by cutting down many of the aspen groves that so often 
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are up in the headwaters of the streams; there is an increase in the 


A flow as a result of such cutting. 4 
Fi Chairman HaypEen. The aspen just absorbs water the whole year 
around. 
Mr. Nouan. There is a tremendous loss of water. 


AUTOMOBILE SITUATION 


I would also like to mention, sir, the only restoration that we are 
asking of the Senate concerns a cut of 26 cars from the number of 
vehicles that we requested. Dependable and serviceable automobiles 
are really an essential and integral part of our work; it is uneconomical 
and rather hazardous to operate the old vehicles. 

Chairman Haypren. Will you place in the record how old the cars 
are? 

Mr. 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

testoration is requested of the reduction made by the House in the number 
of passenger cars for replacement. The allowance of 100 vehicles represents a 
decrease of 26 from the number requested. Dependable and serviceable vehicles 
perform an integral and essential function in the conduct of the Survey’s field 
investigations. It is uneconomical and hazardous to operate old and wornout 
vehicles. 


sir. The statement will be provided for the 


Nouan. Yes, 


Number of replacements 
requested in 1957 


Number of ears meeting 
replacement criteria 


| 





| | 
Classification Mileage = Mileage 
| 
| ae | | Tote meee ; Age | Total 
| 60,000 | 80,000 * 60,000 | 80,000 4 
to80, 000/ or over | to80 000) or or over | 
= ee ee ee * } } = eee 
Automobiles © asd ik sakes cg beeen 108 | 36 | 139 283 84 36 | 120 
Station wagons é i eee T 3 3 
Buses See 89) Creer } ‘ I ; } 
Coupe pickups. -....-...-- i 5 5 3 3 
OE saktheeesidanewdadawkeccemeanee 120 36 | 139 295 90 | 36 126 


Chairman Hayprn. Obviously there comes a time, speaking of pri- 
vate autos, when it is going to cost you more to operate a car than it 
does to make some payments on a new one. 

Mr. Nowan. If I might also make one more remark, I would like to 
introduce Mr. Baker, who is the new Associate Director of the Survey. 

Chairman Haypen. I am very glad to meet you, sir. 

ADEQUACY OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 

With respect to funds for the cooperative State water investigation 
program, is the budget estimate of $5,070,000 adequate to match the 
funds made available by the States and municipalities? 

Mr. Nouan. It is my understanding, sir, that the amount of 
$5,070,000 proposed in this is designed to meet all of the currently 
anticipated offerings from States and municipalities. 

Chairman Haypen. I know there is a little trouble about that year 
after year. f 
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Mr. Notan. A very appreciable increase of $490,000 was granted by 
the Budget Bureau, and approved by the House. 
I believe Mr. Paulsen will confirm that it is essentially in balance 
with the offerings. 
VALUE OF RECORDS 


Chairman Haypen. I sincerely hope that for once we can meet the 
demand for cooperation from the States, because as the need for water 
continues to grow and grow, the States become more and more alerted 
to it. 

Mr. Noutan. We do hope that this year we will be in a position to 
meet the demands for cooperation. 

Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record at this point a table 
of the source of all funds available to the Geological Survey in fiscal 
vears 1955 and 1956, and the estimated total to be available in fiscal 
vear 1957. 

It is interesting to note that the budget estimate for the Geological 
Survey is $31,602,000, but from all sources, the estimated program of 
the Survey totals $51,497,700. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Obligations incurred by the Geological Survey by activity and source of funds fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957 (as of Jan. 1, 1956) 





1955 1956 


Topographic surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey appropriation $11, 498, 991 $11, 880, 000 $12, 873, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: 

Reimbursements 2 e 1, 217, 547 1, 175, 000 1, 100. 000 

RE, Be i want cccndnceccecccednuncnnane 15, 552 10, 000 10, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 106, 819 113, 000 110, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation 901, 941 1, 089, 933 1, 045, 000 
Department of the Air Force 979, 088 711, 680 
Department of the Army 1, 045, 115 622, 801 
Department of Defense. - - | 200, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission Piecseeks deawie 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 5 94, 972 7, 586 


16, 019, 261 16, 010, 000 16, 238, 000 


Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey appropriation 5, 346, 472 5, 735, 000 
States, counties and municipalities: Reimbursements 169, 674 | 250, 000 | 255, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 13, 255 12, 000 12, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation. 101, 270 113, 056 53, 000 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 416, 939 448, 200 449, 000 
Department of the Army 1, 097, 607 1, 129, 134 1 1, 246, 000 
Department of the Navy 365, 287 314, 920 
Atomic Energy Commission 5, 817, 458 6, 000, 000 
International Cooperation Administration 527, 946 537, 380 
General Services Administration 268, 935 212, 156 
Government Printing Office—map reproduction 92, 646 103, 800 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 124, 143 


14, 341, 632 14, 927, 600 14, 719, 700 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Water resources investigations: 
Geological Survey appropriation 6, 658, 580 7, 426, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
Reimbursements : 3, 032, 543 2 3, 480, 000 3, 970, 000 
EPUOOS Ne TED ion cc acum abdiesiovenneeceul 1, 044, 255 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commission. 103, 555 110, 000 110, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources_........-.-.----------- 26, 610 50, 000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 162, 223 69, 387 
Bureau of Reclamation 722, 694 1, 026, 099 
Department of the Army 1, 049, 207 995, 215 ) 
Department of Agricwiture sacs. cansmnneseceeesctesves eS 134, 932 148, 534 185, 000 
Department of State 119, 749 122, 944 97, 000 


1 Reduced $519,000 from the budget, due to later information. 
2 Reduced $120,000 from the budget, due to later information. 
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Obligations incurred by the Geological Survey by activity and source of funds fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957 (as of Jan. 1, 1956)—-Continued 


























| 
1955 1956 1957 
Water resources investigations—Continued | | 
ee ae eee ee $278, 314 | $275, 656 | $235, 000 
International Cooperation Administration-_--.--.-- ace 311, 847 | 419, 928 | 400, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. -.................-..------ | 256, 675 314, 237 267, 500 
cae iacas path alata an shaicdiaeien cata ieee | 13,901,184 | 15, 538, 000 17, 061, 000 
Soil and moisture conservation: Geological Survey appropria- 
CR ei otk iadmenisnmenetidbuddbadecaianwa Seeebaaale | 100, 751 105, 000 | 130, 000 
Classification of lands: 
Geological Survey appropriation.--....................--.. 411, 2A9 435, 000 484, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources__.......-...-------.---- | 586 | 1, 000 1, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. ..............--.-..---.-- 2, 609 | 4, 000 
TWIG 40 Sabb ah id dieiatensdtknedsumsssnden MdeabAdee 414, 464 | 440, 000 485, 000 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases: 
Geological Survey appropriation.--............--........- | 1, 291, 438 | 1, 382, 000 | 1, 459, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources_-..........-----.------ 1, 803 | 900 900 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies--.-........-..-.-.-..------- | 38, 236 | 39, 100 39, 100 
Tiled ee IB OS Se | 1,331, 477 , 422, 000 | 1, 499, 000 
General administration: | 
Geological Survey appropriations 3__..................-..- | 750, 190 802, 000 | 950, 000 
Special-purpose buildings..............-........-......... Se. Sana bemaeite 350, 000 | 415, 000 
FOGG: ccctecnians baicateeecetidasedevdatedaivndaadtceiney 750, 190 | 1, 152, 000 1, 365, 000 
Summary: ma ; 
Geological Survey appropriation. ..................--.-... 26, 057, 691 28, 115, 000 31, 602, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
eee esl AS aS ee eR 4, 419, 764 | 4, 905, 000 5, 325, 000 
DOGS DEROS DT MION a iis on iiss ccccecccccccccctoccs 1, 059, 807 | 1, 110, 000 | 1, 110, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources_.............----.----- | 252, 628 | 286, 900 | 283, 900 
CURE ns HIE shoe en neatiiwscdhacemacenen | 15,069,069 | 15,177,700 | 13,176, 800 
tak nek tes ciel Ri iain excreta taiuteialnlasioai sguaieaeel 46, 858,959 | 49, 594, 600 51, 497, 700 





3 In addition, funds advanced or reimbursed by other Federal agencies for program expenses bear an 
equitable share of general administrative expenses. Such charges in 1955 were $523,894; estimate for 1956, 
$608,000; and estimate for 1957, $500,000. 


Chairman Haypren. Would you insert in the record a breakdown by 
activities of the increases based on the requirements of the National 
Minerals Policy? 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Increases by activity due to National Minerals Policy 


1. Topographic surveys and mapping, which is basic to geologic 
mapping and mineral exploration. Standard quadrangle maps 
will be prepared of the areas considered most feasible for minerals 
RII 5 ice co hanttchi oti ee ees ce reece $719, 000 





2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 
(a) Geologic mapping is a first and major step in the scientific 
search for new mineralized areas; its function is to 
determine the areas in which valuable minerals are most 
likely to occur and to reduce the size of the target to be 
explored by subsurface probing__...........___.-.-_-- 521, 000 
(b) Research on methods of ore finding is expected to lead to a 
better understanding than we now have of the geo- 
chemical, geophysical, and geologic processes by which 
mineral deposits are formed. Knowledge of these 
processes is essential to meaningful and definitive inter- 
pretations of the data derived by mapping and by geo- 
chemcial and geophysical surveys. Only basic research 
in the most fundamental aspects of earth processes holds 
much promise for developing the prospecting techniques 
needed to search for deposits that are hidden beneath 
Oc ec 500, 000 
(c) Physical exploration as an aid to geologic research and to 
ore finding, will be undertaken by the Geological Survey 
only where geologic mapping reveals areas offering some 
promise of strategic mineral commodities, but insufficient 
to attract private capital. Although no funds are 
specifically requested for this phase of the program for 
fiscal 1957, a limited amount of exploration is contem- 
plated where the need arises. -...................-... 


nt 88 os re ho reste ns oe 8 orien EE 1, 021, 000 


3. Classification of lands, with a concentrated effort on reviewing the 
existing mineral and waterpower withdrawals on Federal lands, 
and the timely examination of the acquired lands_____._____-_- 49, 000 
4. Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases, to provide for optimum 
development and conservation of the mineral and mineral-fuel 


resources on leased Federal and Indian lands_-_.___.._-._-__- 78, 000 
Bye, ANN MI NI sss Enis pig ns wo ened otek 28, 000 
I aaa ca 1, 895, 000 


Chairman HaypEn. The committee will stand in recess until 10:30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., Thursday, March 1, 1956, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Friday, March 2, 
1956.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1956 


UniItTEeED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Young, Knowland and Mundt, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AuasKA Pusitic Works 


STATEMENT OF DR. ERNEST N. PATTY, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF ALASKA 


INTRODUCTION OF DELEGATE BARTLETT 


Chairman Haypren. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I note the presence of the delegate from Alaska, Mr. Bartlett. 

Delegate BartLett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would very much appreciate appearing at a later date but today 
I have the good fortune of having with me Dr. Ernest N. Patty, 
president of the University of Alaska, who would like to speak to you 
on some of the needs of the university. 

Chairman HaypEen. We would be pleased to hear from you, sir. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


Dr. Parry. In your general appropriations bill, there will be a line 
item for $5 million for the Alaska Public Works. This is less than in 
some past years when it has been as high as $10 million. 

> ne university had a request to the Alaska Public Works for 

250,000 for a multipurpose building and a $1.1 million gymnasium, 
a the Alaska Public W orks, I judge, eliminated this. It was elim- 
inated by the budget. 

I am here today to request that those $3% million be placed back in 
the APW funds for the university buildings. 

[ should make this clear, that while this is a $3% million appropria- 
tion, 50 percent of that is returnable to the Government. 

At the last Territorial legislature, the legislature realized that the 
physical plant of the University of Alaska was in very serious condition, 
particularly with an expanding enrollment, and they g gave the univer- 
sity the largest appropriation by far that we have had in our history. 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 






Chairman Haypren. What is the enrollment? 
Dr. Parry. The enrollment on the campus is 555 students, which is 
about.a 70-percent increase in the last 2 years. 

In addition to that, we have a community college at Anchorage, 
another at Ketchikan, and then we have a contract with the military, 
and altogether there are about 2,500 students taking work for uni- 
versity credit. 

We anticipate that the enrollment of the university on campus will 
be about 1,000 students. 

Chairman Haypen. What dormitory space do you have? 

Dr. Parry. We have at the present time, we are building, two 
dormitories and with that we will have dormitory space for about 450. 

Chairman HaypEN. The rest of them reside in town? 

Dr. Parry. In town and in little cabins and things around the 
country. The need for these buildings is very acute. Most of the 
‘classes are held in an old frame building which was the original build- 
ing at the university. It is 35 years old and it lets the heat go out like 
a sieve, the shingles hang all over it, and it is a tremendous fire risk 
and if that building should burn down, the university is about half out 
of business. 

This multipurpose building we are asking for would house class- 
rooms and laboratories. One wing would be a library and the other 
wing would provide administration space. 

In other words, many of the functions of the university would be 
housed in this one big building and it would take care of our needs for 
a long time and permit us to tear down this old building which we have. 

The second request is for $1.1 million for a gymnasium. Our 
present gymnasium was built 30 years ago when we had about 100 
students. The gymnasium is important in the north country because 
for 4 months out of the year our students are compelled to be in a 
building. 

When you do not have physical recreation for them, you have 
problems. 

We are planning for a gymnasium with a swimming pool and various 
facilities because our present gymnasium is completely inadequaie. 
In fact, it does not compare with the facilities at the various high 
schools. When the students come from the various high schools, it 
is a terrible letdown to them to come into this old building, and we 
do not even have a standard basketball court, basketball being one of 
the major sports. 

Above the present gymnasium, we have a library. You can 
imagine what a situation that presents with a gymnasium on the lower 
floor and a library above it. 


TEMPERATURE 





DURING WIN‘ER 






Senator Know.anpb. Doctor, I know the answer to the question, 
but what do your temperatures get to be during the winter months, 
how cold? 

Dr. Parry. Well, for the last few weeks it has been 50 below. It 
will warm up and we will get our students out for skiing and that sort 
of thing. In fact, I just read that our skiing team is going down to 
southeastern Alaska. 
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During the winter we have periods of several weeks at various 
times when the temperature goes as low as 50 below. You have to 
get your students out into the gymnasium where they can keep in 
cood physical condition. Certainly if you could see this old contrap- 
tion we have now, you would understand. 

They had a State convention recently and it was in the gymnasium, 
presenting a terrible fire risk. Even though the weather outside was 
40 below, we had hundreds of people sitting in their cars listening to 
this on their radios, 

Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to give some 
personal testimony in support of Dr. Patty and the conditions with 
which he is confronted. I had the privilege of being up in Alaska 
last November and they have certainly had a substantial growth. 

I think the requests that they have made are certainly needed, if 
the educational institution is to continue, as I am sure the Congress 
and the country want it todo. That is a great growing area up there 
and they will have need for additional facilities. 

Chairman Haypen. How long are the appropriations of the 
territorial government available? In other words, if no appropriation 
is made for this project will those funds lapse? 

Dr. Parry. Yes. They gave us this large appropriation which was 
the largest in history. Then I convinced them of the fact that we 
needed these buildings so badly and they said, ‘‘We will go a little bit 
farther. We will give you, besides what we have given you, $1.2 
million and put a proviso on there that that has to be matched by 
Alaska public works funds,” 

They had an APW man stationed at Juneau, and he said there 
was a reasonable chance that those funds would be matched. If these 
funds are not matched before the next territorial legislature, we 
will lose them. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE SUGGESTED 


Chairman Haypren. The situation, of course, as far as this com- 
mittee is concerned, is that it is very difficult to include an item in 
the bill for which there is no budget estimate, and to retain it in 
conference. 

I would like to know what effort you have made to have the project 
recognized by the Budget Bureau. Could a supplemental estimate 
be sent up to us? 

Dr. Parry. I thought I had to appear here first. I was planning 
on going over Monday to the Bureau of the Budget and talking with 
them over there. I have already talked to the Department of the 
Interior about it. 

Chairman Haypen. If you will have the Department urge the 
Bureau of the Budget to send us up a supplemental estimate before 
this bill is reported to the Senate, it would be most helpful. 

Dr. Parry. It is my understanding that the Department of the 
Interior have had their orders not to have any supplemental appro- 
priations. 

Chairman Haypen. I understand that, but there is not any reason 
why they cannot talk about it. We still have freedom of speech in 
this country, and I would suggest that you follow through with it the 
best you can. 
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Dr. Parry. Thank you, Senator. 


. 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a memorandum 
from Dr. Patty to Senator Knowland and myself concerning the two 
buildings. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Senator William Knowland; Senator Carl Hayden. 

From: Ernest N. Patty, president, University of Alaska. 

Re: Addition to Alaska Public Works appropriation to finance multipurpose 
building and gymnasium for University of Alaska. 

1. The University of Alaska submitted to Alaska Public Works a request for 
funds for construction of two badly needed buildings. 

(a) Multipurpose building, which is a combination building, to provide adequate 
quarters for most of classrooms and many of the laboratories of the university, 
administrative offices in one wing and the university library as another wing. 
This would replace the original old frame building which has been in use for 35 
years which is now worn out and presents a severe fire hazard. We are so vulner- 
able at present, that the loss of this huge frame building by fire would practically 
put the university out of business. 

Preliminary architect’s plans for the new building have been prepared and cost 
is estimated at $24 million. Under the Alaska Public Works setup they erect the 
building and then sell it to university at 50 cents on the dollar. The university 
now has the matching funds. 

(6) Preliminary plans are completed for a new gymnasium at an estimated 
cost of $1,100,000. The old gym was built 30 years ago when there were 100 
students on campus. Enrollment this year is 555 students and we are unable to 
provide even minimum facilities. 

This presents a serious situation for during winter months our students are 
confined indoors. It is very discouraging to students who come from the larger 
Alaskan high schools with modern gymnasiums. 

We have available for this project approximately $250,000 in matching funds 
and if an Alaska Public Works grant is made it will be easy to get remainder of 
matching frunds from next Territorial legislature. 

If the appropriations were made for this year it would require 2 years to get 
these buildings completed due to very short building season. Severe winter 
weather prohibits outside construction 7 months out of each year. 

Two years hence we estimate on campus enrollment of at least 800 and if our 
physical plant can be brought up to date we should have 1,000 students by 1961 or 
1962. Most of this increasine wave of students are already in the high schools. 

2. The 1954-55 Territorial legislature recognized the serious plight of the 
university and they gave us the largest appropriation in history and tacked on 
a supplemental appropriation of $1,300,000 with the proviso that this could 
only be used for matching Alaska public works funds. 

We will lose these funds unless they are matched in this session of Congress. 

3. These facts were made known to the Department of Interior. We thought 
we had reasonable assurance that these items would appear in this year’s budget 
request. Apparently the Department of Interior were instructed to make budget 
reductions and it is only human that Alaska, with only a Delegate to represent 
them in Congress, presents the easiest target. At least that is the way it appears 
to me. 

4. Last June, Delegate Bartlett arranged a meeting in Washington for me to 
discuss these problems with some of the key members of the House Subcommittee 
of Interior Department Affairs. A few months ago when the O’Brien committee 
visited Alaska I renewed the above request. In both instances the committee 
appeared to be very favorable to the university needs. 

5. The House committee handling this appropriation met unusually early this 
vear. I had no notice of this meeting, hence ‘‘missed the boat.’”’ There is reason 
to believe that if I had appeared before this committee they might have added 
the university items onto the $5 million Alaska public works appropriation. 

6. As I understand the situation the only hope now is to request this item to 
be added when the bill comes before the Senate committee. If it is at all possible 
to do so, I would like to appear before the Senate committee in behalf of the 
university. 

ErRNEsT N. Parry, 
President, University of Alaska. 
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BurREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


STATEMENT OF GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER; CARL W. 
BECK, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER; W. BARTON GREEN- 
WOOD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (ADMINISTRATION) ; SELENE 
GIFFORD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (COMMUNITY SERVICES) ; 
HILDEGARD THOMPSON, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION; EVAN 
FLORY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF LAND OPERATIONS; ROBERT TRIER, 
CHIEF, BRANCH OF ROADS; AND PERCY MELIS, CHIEF, BRANCH 
OF FORESTRY, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. We have met this morning to consider the 
items in the bill relating to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I noticed that Assistant Secretary D’Ewart is here and perhaps he 
would like to make a statement? 

Mr. D’Ewart. I am here simply to listen and learn rather than to 
make a statement. If you desire, vou can proceed with Mr. Emmons 
and the staff, and I will make such comments as I think are necessary 
as we go along. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Emmons, we will be pleased to hear from 
you at this time. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
happy to have the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
again in connection with the budget for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Chairman Haypen. Your statement is comparatively brief and 
I would suggest you read it. 

Mr. Emmons. Would you like to have the whole statement? J 
have a digest, sir, also, that is very brief. 

Chairman Haypen. This is only four pages. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Emmons. In the budget estimate before you there is a total 
of $89,190,000 for the work of the Bureau. This is an increase of 
$9,874,302 over the 1956 adjusted appropriation of $79,315,698. 

About 57 percent of the budget is for our education, welfare, 
relocation, and law and order programs; 18 percent for resources 
management activities; 13 percent for road construction and mainte- 
nance; 8 percent for buildings, utilities, and irrigation construction, 
and 4 percent for general administrative activities. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


We are requesting $42,600,000 for our education program as 
compared to $38,158,715 for 1956. This request is based on financial 
assistance for approximately 35,000 of the 65,000 pupils in public 
schools and 43,970 pupils in Federal schools operated by the Bureau 
at 340 locations. 

Chairman Haypen. That is about the first time that there have 
been more Indians in the public schools than in the Federal schools. 
There has been a great increase. 
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Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

This program represents an increase of 5,000 pupils, of whom 2,870 
will attend public schools under contractual arrangements which the 
Bureau has with States and local school districts. The remaining 
increase of 2,130 represents pupils who will be attending Bureau 
schools. 

This program will permit the Bureau to more nearly reach the 
national average for school enrollments of school-age children of 
96.7 percent, even though the attainment of this objective will be on 
the basis of serious overcrowding due to the lack of school facilities. 

Included in the estimate is an amount of $150,000 for an adult- 
education program started on a pilot basis this year for 5 Indian 
groups, the Seminole of Florida, the Papago in Arizona, the Turtle 
Mountain in North Dakota, the Rosebud Sioux in South Dakota, and 
Fort Hall in Idaho. 

Many adult Indians on reservations have missed the advantages of 
education in their youth and are now handicapped by lack of ability 
to read, write, speak, or understand the English language. 


RELOCATION PROGRAM 


The relocation program for 1957 calls for strengthening the existing 
4 field relocation offices, for establishing 3 additional offices, and for 
providing assistance for approximately 10,000 Indians to relocate. 
This will require $3,472,000, an increase of $2,463,705. 

Real progress has been made in helping Indians to seek employment 
in industry and other related fields of activity and they are making 
good employment records in automotive, aircraft, electronic, and 
other fields. 

Chairman Haypren. That is only possible where the Indian can 
speak the English language? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. I would think they would be terribly handi- 
capped if they could not understand the orders given them. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 


LAW AND ORDER ACTIVITY 


Under the law and order activity, our budget includes an amount 
of $836,000 an increase of $415,315. We are aware of congressional 
interest in this program and of the observations made by the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency pointing to the need 
for better law enforcement on Indian reservations. 


RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


Our resources management budget of $16,100,000 provides for an 
increase of $3,125,000 over the 1956 adjusted appropriation of 
$12,975,000, covering 9 activities. 

The major increases under this item for 1957 are $384,705 for 
forestry, $251,791 for soil and moisture, $833,180 for realty, and 
$1,573,146 for repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities. 

Chairman Hayprn. This last item I can testify is sadly needed, 
from word which I have had from various Indian reservations. I 
seriously doubt that we can do much with the old buildings that need 
attention. 
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Mr. Emmons. The situation is serious in many places. 

These increases will provide funds for more timber sales, for acceler- 
ation of the Bureau’s soil and moisture conservation development, for 
bringing up to date and maintaining on a current basis the real estate 
operations, and for improving the maintenance program on old build- 
ings and utilities, 

TIMBER SALES 


Chairman Haypsrn. I am glad you mentioned timber sales because 
I think the situation on Indian reservations is as it is on the national 
forests. You have not been harvesting the timber as fast as it has 
ripened. 

The need for access roads and things of that kind are necessary for 
opening up the timber. Once you get that done, so you can get 
around in the forests, the problems of sound timber management are 
decreased; and the costs of management are reduced. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

In discussing our construction functions, I want to speak first of 
our roads program. 

I am very much in favor of the approach taken, through the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act, in providing for this work. 

This approach not only provides for some continuity of the pro- 
gram but permits advance planning and programing, all of which re- 
sults in more and better roads for each dollar spent. 

The lead in planning and programing that this advance authority 
has given us is beginning to pay off in results. I believe that similar 
advance planning and programing would produce equal results in the 
irrigation and building activities. 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


The budget includes $11,500,000 for the liquidation of contract 
authorizations for the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads 
and trails on Indian reservations. 


BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES PROGRAM 


The budget includes $7,500,000 for the buildings and utilities and 
irrigation construction program; $4,500,000 for buildings and utili- 
ties, and $3 million for irrigation systems. 

Our buildings and utilities program provides for the construction of 
facilities for the education of Indian children; for the correction of 
insanitary conditions existing on Indian reservations and for improve- 
ment and repair work on existing facilities. 

The irrigation activity provides funds for the continuation of irriga- 
tion development work on existing irrigation projects on Indian reser- 
vations located in the arid and semiarid west. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


An amount of $3,190,000 is requested under the general administra- 
tive expenses appropriation, an increase of $434, 500. This increase is 
for improving and expanding the program in the functional areas of 
organization and methods review; internal auditing; personnel man- 
agement; financial procedures review; property inspection and utiliza- 
tion and other basic administrative activities. 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


House action on our 1957 request reduced the resources manage- 
ment appropriation by $100,000, the building construction item by 
$3,500,000, and reduced the number of passenger motor vehicles 
planned for replacement, by 20. 

Amendments to the House bill proposing the restoration of these 
reductions have been prepared and submitted to this committee, which 
T shall not discuss here in detail. However, I do wish to point out 
that the items in which the reductions were made are critical to the 
operations of the Bureau. 

I know that this committee is aware of the critical condition of our 
building facilities and the need for improvement. Some of our 
buildings now in use are actually unsafe. 

The House reduction affects both the item for the repair and main- 
tenance of buildings and utilities and new construction, although the 
hew construction program was approved as submitted in our budget. 
Also, we should be authorized to replace our worst automotive equip- 
ment which is uneconomical to operate and in some instances danger- 
ous. I urge that these reductions be restored. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Any questions? 


SITUATION AT FORT TOTTEN RESERVATION 


Senator Youna. Yes. 

Do you have many reservations where the buildings are in as bad 
shape as at Fort Totten Reservation? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. I would say there are several in Arizona. 

Senator YounGc. Would you have any specific places in other areas? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We have a number of other locations, Senator, 
throughout the service where conditions are almost as bad, if not 
worse, than you have at Fort Totten. 

I might say that we have in this budget provision for construction 
of a new eight-room classroom building at Fort Totten. 

Senator Youna. That is certainly badly needed. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. That is an old building that was erected by the 
soldiers years ago. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 1868. 

Senator Youna. A firetrap. 

Mr. Grepenwoop. Yes. 


WEED CONTROL PROGRAM IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Munpr. We have a special problem. I guess it is not a 
special problem, either, but we have a typical problem in South 
Dakota in connection with the weed-control program; the State 
weed inspector and county weed inspector keep complaining that 
white farmers adjacent to Indian reservations are required under law 
to keep their weeds down, and if they do not the State takes them 
down and assesses them as taxes. 

The Indian land, of course, is not subject to those requirements. 
As a consequence, a lot of weed seeds blow across the highway and get 
on the private land. 
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I do not have any recommendations as to what should be done but 
I do want to stress the problem and get from our friends across the 
” ; table any ideas they might have as to how they could alleviate that 





y ) problem if they cannot solve it. 
°S ‘4 Mr. Emmons. I know what you mean, Senator. I know when ] 
j was up there I saw some of these areas that were surrounded by private 
3€ ; ownership and the land is practically worthless. It has been im- 
h | possible for us to eradicate that weed. 
it Senator Munpt. We have a very good State law. We even have 
7 it where on highways the farmers have to keep it down and the 
State takes care of the rest. But where you have Indian land which 
- is not subject to that, it is a hopeless task. 
7 Chairman Haypren. Do I understand that this land is in scattered 
tracts or is it where reservation land adjoins private lands? 
” Mr. Emmons. In some cases, I believe these were allotments, 
- possibly, that I saw where the owners and heirs had left, it is just idle, 
\. and yet it is surrounded by, say, maybe land that has been fee 
P patented or is now in white ownership. 
ae The Indians themselves will not maintain it because they are not 
using it. 
Senator Young. A white farmer is eligible to get financial assist- 
ance under ACP or the soil-conservation programs to help him spray 
: for noxious weeds? 
Mr. Emmons. I did not know what help they got but I noticed 
the weeds were confined just to Indian land in some places. 
d Senator Youne. Is the Indian Bureau eligible for such funds? 
Mr. Greenwoop. Not the Indian Bureau but the Indians are. 
' We do attempt to attack this problem when writing the lease in that 
e 1 we require weed eradication. Despite that effort and the little 
; work we are able to do in connection with our soil and moisture 
¢ conservation, it is still a big problem in many areas. 
n PAYMENT FOR NOXIOUS-WEED SPRAYING 

The only money we have in our budget for weed control is identified 
with the special legislation that was passed for control of the weed 
halogeton in several of the Western States. 

° Senator Youna. I think that program should be extended. 

In our State, many of the counties themselves spray along the road- 
side. They will spray in fields where farmers may have patches of 
noxious weeds. 

Does the Indian service have funds that they can use to pay counties 
for spraying noxious weeds along the roadside, say, adjacent to a 
reservation? 

i. Mr. GREENWOOD. No, sir. oo 

; ' Senator Youna. I think we ought to see about providing something 
a for that. 

HALOGETON CONTROL 

: Senator Munpt. Will you explain how the halogeton program is 
R administered? 

| Mr. Greenwoop. We have Mr. Flory here, who is our chief in 
; charge of that operation, and I would like to have him make that 


statement, Senator. 
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Mr. Fiory. The halogeton program was inaugurated several years 
ago by Senator McCarran. The plant was first introduced in Nevada. 
Most of it is in Nevada, Idaho, and Utah. A little bit has gotten over 
into California, Oregon, and Montana. It is confined to that general 
area. 

It is an introduction from Russia and it is very poisonous to live- 
stock. There have been great numbers of livestock lost on some 
occasions. 

One man a few years ago lost 1,600 head of sheep in one night. 
Special provision was made in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
Bureau of Land Managemen: budgets to try to control this weed 
insofar as possible and keep it from spreading. Our funds are speci- 
fically for that purpose. 

Senator Youne. How has that program worked out? Have you 
been able to keep the halogeton down through the expenditure of 
these funds? 

Mr. Fiory. We have in some instances been able to keep it from 
spreading. In other places we have been able to revegetate the 
lands and substitute desirable vegetation in place of it. In areas 
around sales pens and corrals and watering places where livestock 
congregate, where they are liable to eat it, we use chemical control 
but it makes a tremendous amount of seed and that seed 1s viable for 
several years, so you do not get a complete eradication program, 
you have to keep it up. 

The program has resulted in permitting the grazing of literally 
hundreds of thousands of acres that would have had to have been 
taken out of use. 

Senator Youna. It is quite difficult to eradicate many of these 


noxious weeds, but if you can spray the small patches as they appear, 
you can keep them from spreading to new areas. I should think you 
should have funds to spray these other bad noxious weeds. 

We have some such weeds on Indian lands that are almost as bad as 
halogeton. If you can catch the small patches, you can do a pretty 
good job of keeping them out. 


REPORT ON LEAFY SPURGE IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Munpr. For example, this report that comes from Roberts 

Younty in South Dakota shows that there are 500 acres of leafy spurge, 

all located on Indian land up there. If you could tackle a problem 
like that, it would be very helpful. 

Leafy spurge is a noxious weed, as you well know. 

I would like to put this report into the record, this report sent in 
from Roberts County showing specifically how these weeds are in- 
jurious when an Indian reservation is located, as this one is, up in 
good farming country. It may not be bad when you do not have good 
farmland, but where you do it makes it a very serious problem, 

Chairman Hayprn. That may be included in the record. 

(The report referred to follows:) 
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Serious WEED PRoBLEM Stems From INpIAN LAND—RoBERTS County ASKS 
Funps FoR Coreau Hitus—THREE STATES ARE INVOLVED IN SPREAD OF 
Noxious WEEDS 


Roberts County farmers and weed-control workers are now waiting for the 
Federal Government to assist them in their weed-control problem, one that is 
costing the farmers thousands of dollars a year in lost production. 

The problem is centered along the crest and in the heavily wooded ravines of 
the Coteau Hills, where infestations of leafy spurge and other noxious weeds 
annually spread from the high ground down into the more fertile valleys. 

The crux of the problem lies in the ownership of the land. Much of the less- 
productive summit land is Indian land, under the control of the Federal Govern- 
nent. While State, county and privately owned land in South Dakota is subject 
to enforcement under the State weed law, the local and State authorities have no 
jurisdiction over federally controlled land. 

In most instances, the trouble comes from rental land where the renter is 
reluctant to go into any costly weed-control program because of the land’s low 
productivity. In many cases, the owner of the land doesn’t want to bear the 
burden of weed control expense, either. And in other cases, the owner or renter, 
willing to cooperate, is unaware of the infestations. 

The Roberts County Weed Board, long aware of the situation, has had its 
hands tied and has had to sit back each spring, watching noxious weed infestations 
crop up on the flood plain below where weed seeds from small pockets and patches 
have been washed downward in spring freshets. 

The situation is especially acute in Roberts County, whose boundaries enclose 
71,000 of the 117,000 acres of the Sisseton-Wahpeton Indian Reservation. The 
problem is most pronounced along the edges of the Coteau Hills which extend 
southward the entire length of Roberts County. 

Responsibility for lack of action cannot be placed, however, on the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs or the Indian Service, both of which have given assistance in several 
ways to the county weed board. Both Federal agencies lack funds or appropria- 
tions for carrying out any systematic program of weed control on Indian land. 

As a public body charged with the duty and responsibility of developing and 
directing a noxious week control program, the Roberts County Weed Board last 
summer requested the State commission on Indian affairs to call all interested 
agencies together to map a detailed program. The meeting was called late in 
October and this month, a special meeting of representatives from North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Minnesota was held. 


THREE-POINT PROGRAM 


According to Herbert Hokanson, Roberts County weed supervisor, a three-point 
program will be necessary to successfully combat the problem. Paramount 
necessity will be the allocation of Federal funds to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Indian Service to help finance their part in the control program. 

Further implementing the control program would be the drawing up of a com- 
prehensive plan to include leasers and owners of the land in question who would 
be subject to the program as administered by the Indian agencies. Lease revoca- 
tion would result from failure to comply with the program. 

Because the problem has already extended into the three States, the Roberts 
weed board has drawn attention of Bureau of Indian Affairs offices here and in 
Washington, members of the United States Senate and House of Representatives 
from the three States, the governors of the three States and the State Indian 
commissions to the matter. 

Hokanson and members of the county weed board hold little hope for being 
able to keep abreast of the problem by themselves. Despite constant surveillance 
of the Coteau Hills area, even in the winter months, isolated patches capable of 
becoming widespread infestations, keep popping up. 


FIVE HUNDRED ACRES OF SPURGE 


The weed supervisor conservatively estimates that 30 percent of the 71,000 acres 
of Indian land in the reservation have noxious weed infestations, with leafy spurge 
alone covering some 500 acres. Canada thistle is another weed causing lowland 
farmers a lot of grief. Since most of the patches in the hills are in woody ravines 
other and inaccessible spots, control is both costly and difficult. 
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In one instance, the county weed board rigged 600 feet of hose to their spray 
truck to use on infested ravines. Even then, many spots couldn’t be reached and 
had to be treated with a hand sprayer. 

If funds are appropriated by the Federal agencies for this program, Hokanson 
hopes a portion will go directly to the county weed board, since the weed board 
members are thoroughly familiar with the problem and are anxious to get started. 

In the meantime, limited funds hold the control program to continuous observa- 
tion and spot treatment and too many of the weeds continue to go to seed. 

A total of 45,060 acres of Indian land in the Coteau Hills area in Roberts 
County covering townships Norway, Bossko, Long Hollow, Drywood Lake, One 
Road, Alto, Ortley, Spring Grove, Ageney, and Goodwill. 

A total of 19,160 acres of Indian land in Marshall County in the Coteau Hills 
covering townships Veblen, McKinley, and Red Iron. 

Field bindweed and Canada thistle: 


















Cost per 
square rod 


12 pounds | »olybor chlorate 


















15 pounds sunventated WON oo cee cou eet eae aere et . 79 
Peeters Hover... SCC Re Se ee Se Oe eee . 92 
Leafy spurge: 

1@ powndy epuewniented baesbus 6 oo. ol. ob oo aE . 53 

Pe IE, bain cat aaa doe pendes eens bade cee abhor . 61 
TOOUROs DOLyOOl GUMOTNOO. one ee ge we eee leet eee 1. 10 
Oe ae en es se re en santas . 75 
Ch eOAOEs Ae Ne ace sa eee SS a Se eee nee 1. 10 
Veal DOES abi 0 2h ee Se is eB . 28 


Field bindweed and leafy spurge and Canada thistle: 


APPROPRIATION ON PILOT BASIS 


Senator Munpt. I would suggest that when we come to marking 
up the bill, we give some thought to a modest appropriation to tackle 
this problem, perhaps pilot demonstrations in some ar eas, to see what 
could be done with State and county officials. 

Chairman Haypen. I think that might be accomplished by simply 
increasing the appropriation which is entitled ““Weed control,” expand- 
ing the text from halogeton to halogeton and other noxious weeds. | a 

Senator Munpr. And add a little money to it. 4 

Chairman Haypren. A comparatively small amount to try it out || 
on an experimental basis. 

Senator Munpt. You apparently have the administrative setup in 
the Bureau that could operate that kind of program if the funds were 
available and the restriction were lifted, is that not right? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We could handle that through our staff. 

Mr. Fiory. I would like to add that the total area of these noxious 
weeds is not great. All of the leased lands are taken care of through 
the stipulations in the lease. 

As you know, Senator Mundt, a large part of the agricultural lands 
are leased. 

Senator Munprt. That is right. 

Mr. Frory. It is land that the Indians control. Lands that are 
unused because there are so many heirs that it makes the use of it 
difficult if not impossible. I know many of these tracts have been 
idle for years and years, and they are getting worse. 
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The total area is not great but it is serious in these areas where it 
does exist. 

Chairman Haypven. I think if the Bureau would make a study of 
the matter and suggest a reasonable amount of money on a pilot basis, 
the committee might well consider it. 

Mr. GREENWOop. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


In compliance with the request of Senator Mundt on March 2, 1956, at the 
Appropriations Committee hearings on the fund “‘Resources management, ” Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, there is transmitted herewith a statement on weeds prepared 
by the Bureau as of December 30, 1950. It is based on the latest bureauwide 
weed survey. Table I lists various ‘weeds by name and acreage in 1950. Table II 
is a comparative presentation for 6 species of noxious weeds at 9-year intervals for 
the years 1932, 1941, and 1950. The current 9-year period ends in 1959; in that 
year the Bureau intends to make another survey of general weed conditions. 

In response to the committee’s request, it is believed that an appropriation of 
$100,000 would be sufficient for the type of annual weed control program discussed 
at the hearings. The program would be for the control of weeds on idle farm 
lands only where there are going local weed programs. It would be applicable only 
in those instances where the current lack of control on the idle Indian lands 
threatens the success of such programs. Adequate control is being obtained on 
leased lands. Excluded from the program would be weed control work now being 
yerformed under roads, irrigation, and soil and moisture conservation programs. 

he program would be restricted to idle Indian farm lands where the weeds 
threaten the success of local organized weed control efforts. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
STATEMENT ON WEEDs AS OF DEcEMBER 31, 1950 
WEED INFESTATION 


A weed survey of Indian lands at the close of the calendar year 1950 shows 
2,423,918 acres infected. (See Table I.) The survey showed an additional 
1,735,554 acres infected with brush and sage invading range lands. The rapid 
increase in Indian acreage infected by weeds is reflected by table I1 which shows 
the area of six species of weeds covered by surveys at 9-year intervals with the 
surveys being made in 1932, 1941, and 1950. The acreage for these species was 
6.65 times greater in 1941 than in 1932 and was 22.51 times greater in 1950 than 
in 1932. This is a staggering increase for an 18-year period. 

The surveys conducted in the 3 years are all of a preliminary character. Funds 
have not been available to gain more specifie information. It has been possible, 
however, to learn considerable about the magnitude of the problem and what 
specifically is being accomplished toward control at the present time. 

The universality of some of the weeds, particularly of some of the most ob- 
noxious species, is amazing. Of the agencies and schools reporting on the survey, 
84 percent showed wild morning glory; 69 percent Canada thistle; and of the 
newer pests, 44 percent Russian knapweed and 44 percent white top. Re- 
ferring to table II and considering that between 1932 and 1950 these species 
respectively increased 26.35, 32.46, 140.45, and 34.55 times, the future is truly 
alarming. Unless suitable control measures are promptly made effective, the 
weeds will entirely take over millions of otherwise productive Indian lands. 


LOSSES CAUSED BY WEEDS 


Loss from weeds on Indian lands at the present time runs to several million 
dollars annually and is increasing each year. The situation on losses is portrayed 
by the following taken from individual reports: 

Arizona and New Mexico— Navaho and Hopi: Irrigated crop yields are reduced 
as much as 30 percent and in some cases by 100 percent. 
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Common name 


Blue weed 

Broom sedge-. 

Bull thistle 

Burdock 

Camel thorn 
Canada thistle 
CT ON...) can cwen ones 
Curly dock 

Death camas 
Dodder. . 

Ground cherry -- 
Gumweed 

Halogeton 

Horse nettle 

Jimsen weed 
Ori on oncinca Vcciiide dunce 
Summercypress 
Larkspur 

Leafy spurge 
Licorice 

Loco weed 
Mediterranean sage 
Milkweed 

DOE ra. Aciueeeh dactiisddssennwcenes 
Perennial sow thistle 
Pingue 

Plantain su 
Poverty weed ___. 
Puncture vine 
Quack grass _. 
Ree MINOR... 66-5 cs euensnnesee 
Senicio-_- 

Snakeweed 

I es a oc 
St. Johnswort 
Tamarix 

TN 6 cn anne ack 
Water hemlock - - 
Western ragweed 
White top 

Whorled milkweed _ 
Wild morning glory 
Wild mustard __.__- 
Wild oats 

Wild onion 

Yellow toad flax 


hats lapel 





TaBLe I.—Weed survey, 1950 


Scientific name 


Lactuca pilchella 


Helianthus ciliaris 


| Andropogon virginicus 


Cirsium lanceolatum 


| Arctium species - - 


Alhagi pseudalhagi 
Cirsium arvense 


Rumer crispus__- 
FERS GROUIOS a in odds in ose ne dasen 
ST ip nendin sgn tanegdnshion 


| Physalis species 


Grindelia squarrosa 

Halogeton glomeratus 

Solanum carolinense 

Detura stramonium 

Sorghum halepense 

Kochia species 

Delphinium species.-- ----- I 
Euphorbia esula 

Glycyrrhiza lepidota 

Astragalus species 

Salvia aethiopis 

Asclepias species 

Cyperus rotundus 

Sonchus species 

Actinea richardsoni 

Plantago species 

Iva axellaris - - 

Tribulus terrestris 

Agropyron repens 

Centaurea picris 

Senicio species -_- 

QGutierrezia sarothrae 

Rumer species 

Hypericum performatum 

Tamariz gallica..........--.- pied dee 
Madia species..............- salkieaeiiel 
Cicuta maculata 

Ambrosia species 

Lepidium draba 

Asclepias verticillata 

Convolrulus arvensis 

Drassica arvensis 

Avena fatua _- deatettialy wbdid doc ened 
SN le certo herein nih 
Linaria vulgaris 








Acreage 
treated 
in 1950 





20 
162, 937 
200 

4, 100 
1, 500 

1, 135 
255, 577 
25 


6, 589 
300 
22, 881 
60, 000 
75 

15, 670 
2, 420 
12, 486 
44, 945 
4, 000 


36, 780 
1, 200 
8, 000 

450 
416, 030 

16, 307 

8, 212 
161, 041 
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TaBLE II.—Summary of weed surveys for 1932, 1941, 1950, on Indian reservations 


Estimated acreage infested 


| Ratio to 


Farm lands 1932 base 


Name of weed 


Allother| Total 
Non- 
irrigated 


Irrigated 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Wild morning glory: 
2, 389 3, 133 6, 112 
5, 856 42, 483 27, 726 | . | 77,534 

18, 821 126, 415 13, 275 , 5 161, 041 


| 6, 712 19, 173 6, 877 5,872 | 49,634 | 


.-| 35,304 43, 523 189, 959 661, 376 


| 

8, 963 10,066 | 1,345 |_.._._-- 20, 374 | 
467 ass. - 47) ¥ 
77 328 121 2, 268 | 
6,063} 6,527] 3,002 : 16, 307 | 
225 Oy oes ee 320 
815 1, 017 366 | 2,813 
5,279 | 4,364 33, 287 44, 945 


380 2, 481 eee ee 
591 7,613 1, 682 8,290 | 18, 176 
2, 192 3,462 | 16,037 1, 190 | 22, 881 


4,701 | 11,740 | 900 17, 341 
8,045 | 134,196 | 23, 242 72 | 165, 555 
5,120 | 155,489| 1,716 612 | 162, 937 

Steet aa | 
17,185 | 27,460} 2,855 | | 47, 500 

22,797 | 204,810} 60,014 | 28,359 | 315,9:0 

72,779 | 339,780 | 257,366 | 399, 562 |1, 069, 487 

| 

















California: California. Northwest coastal areas have had to give up ranges 
due to Klamath weed, Canada thistle, and bull thistle. Grain and other crops 
reduced 25 percent by morning-glory and other weeds. 

Idaho: Fort Hall. Present losses irrigated land $30 per acre or $56,000 annually. 
On some irrigated and dry land, land cannot be leased nor utilized because of 
weeds. Potential loss of $1,600,000 annually. 

Idaho: Northern Idaho. Present losses in crop yields amount to 25 percent; 
potentially, 75 percent. 

Montana: Blackfeet. From 2 to 3 crops are lost in 6-year period due to 
Canada thistle. 

Montana: Crow. In localized areas, morning-glory and Canada thistle have 
reduced production to practically nothing. 

Montana: Fort Belknap. Loss on dry land, 25 percent, and oa irrigated land, 
40 percent. 

Montana: Fort Peck. Figure loss of $5 per acre or $1,500,000 annually. 

Nevada: Carson. White top and Russian knapweed where well established 
are reducing alfalfa and grain yields 50 to 100 percent. 

North and South Dakota: Standing Rock. On infected acreage, a yield loss of 
25 to 50 percent. 

Oklahoma: Anadarko. Western ragweed has reduced forage on ranges by 25 
percent and all weeds on ranges have reduced forage up to 50 percent. Grain and 
row crops are reduced 10 to 15 percent. 

Oregon: Klamath. Present losses amount to $135,000 with $100,000 caused 
by Canada thistle, $10,000 by wild parsnip, and $25,000 by wild morning-glory 
and white to. 

Oregon: Umatilla. Wild morning-glory has infected 56 percent of the farmland 
with losses varying from 5 to 50 percent, according to degree of infection. 

South Dakota: Yankton. Wild morning-glory alone is causing a crop loss of 
40 percent or $230,000 annually. 

Utah: Uintah ard Ouray. Present losses for 52,586 acres amount to $253,290 
with $205,999 on irrigated cropland, $44,136 on irrigated pasture, and $3,155 on 
range. The records of the agency show a definite correlation between degree of 
weed infestation and leas2,rental. The lease rental falls from $3 to $1 per acre 
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where the weed infestation is severe. Potential losses on pasture and croplands 
could increase readily to over $650,000 annually. 

Washington: Yakima. At present on 7,000 acres of irrigated lands, weeds 
decrease crop yields by 50 percent for an annual loss of $447,000. With the weeds 
spreading to 40,000 acres of irrigated lands, the potential losses would annually 
amount to over $2,500,000. 

Wyoming: Wind River. Losses at present amount to $10 per acre for 4,000 
irrigated acres or $40,000 annually. This annual loss without weed control would 
more than double within the next 10 years. 

The preceding statements from reservations around the country where weeds 
already are causing trouble show the seriousness of the situation. One of the 
greatest single factors to increase agricultural production is the control of weeds. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE ON WEED CONTROL 


Education is basic to obtaining weed control. The Bureau, as part of its agri- 
cultural extension and soil conservation programs, is making information avail- 
able to Indians and white lessees and permittees on the local weed problems. 
The Burean, likewise, is giving technical assistance to the land vsers on weed 
control. The educational work is performed with the cooperation of other 
agencies, such as State agricultural colleges and experiment stations, State 
departments of agriculture, State weed inspectors, county commissioners, weed- 
control districts, soil-conservation districts, tribal councils, ete. By such work 
farmer interest on the Yakima Reservation, Wash., is twice as great in 1950 as 
it was in 1949. On the Fort Hall, Idaho, a number of such meetings have been 
held with the result that confidence and cooperation have been gained. Educa- 
tional work is preliminary to action phases of the weed-control program and must 
attend such a program to permit its complete and satisfactory development. 

Short periods of leasing, such as 1 year, is a detriment to the lessees doing 
serious weed-control work. The same problem is found in obtaining effective 
soil-conservation work. Fortunately, by reason of our soil-conservation pro- 
gram, the average period of the leases has been materially increased with the 
result that most leases are now for 3 or preferably 5 years. Under longer term 
leases, the lessees feel sufficiently encouraged to make expenditures of money and 
effort; the beneficial results of which are not all enjoyed the first year. 

The soil-conservation stipulations attached to leases and the farm plans com- 
monly contain provisions for the control of weeds. Compliance with the stipula- 
tions and farm plans are checked insofar as possible twice a year. Where the 
lessees persist in noncompliance, such noncompliance is cause for cancellation of 
the leases. Fortunately, the lessees are generally willing to comply and instances 
necessitating cancellation are few. Where necessary, they are made. At the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation, Utah, leasing is handled by the tribe and it is 
interesting to note that the tribal lease department has canceled leases for lack of 
compliance with the weed-control provisions of the contract. At the Umatilla 
Reservation, Oreg., each lease contains the following weed-control provision, 
which, at the same time, assures cooperation with the county weed district: 

‘‘Wild morning-glory and other weeds declared to be noxious will be treated for 
control and eradication. All regulations and control measures prescribed in the 
laws and regulations of the Umatilla weed district will be followed.” 

Better agricultural practices on the part of operators is one of the prime methods 
to control weeds. It is recognized that in numerous situations, they do not assure 
complete control; but they continue to have a very definite place in agriculture 
at a time when many are awaiting or expecting chemicals to perform miraculous 
control. 

The Bureau is promoting better agricultural practices in numerous ways. 
Indian farmers are encouraged to plant good seed. Much of the seed for range 
revegetation is produced in cooperation with the tribes on such reservations as 
Rosebud, 8. Dak; Fort Hall, Idaho; Osage, Okla.; and Western Shoshone, Nev. 
Indian associations and cooperatives, such as the Cherokee Indian Farmers 
Cooperative, Cherokee, N. C., make special effort to furnish farmers and rangers 
with clean and high-quality seed at reasonable cost. 

Cultivation is an effective means to control weeds and increase crop yields. 
In much of the West, dryland farming requires the land to be fallowed in alternate 
years. Properly fallowed weeds are kept off the open fields and moisture, which 
would be utilized in producing weecs is conserved for the crop the following year. 
On the Blackfeet, Mont., 6,000 acres are fallowed annually with good results in 
controlling Canada thistle. Cultivation of land in crop reduces weeds and weed 
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seed production and increases the amount of moisture and plant nutrients for the 
crop being grown. 

Fence rows and rights-of-way generally are weed problem areas. The subjuga- 
tion work on the Colorado River Reservation, Ariz., is so arranged that fences are 
not being put in and the entire fielcs are planted to crop. At Winnebago, Nebr., 
and other places fence rows are planted to valuable grass species which effectively 
choke out undesirable weeds and provide valuable forage when the crop remnants 
are pastured. The rights-of-way along roads are planted to valuable grass species 
as much as possible to provide additional hay. 

Improved pastures are increasing the productivity of much Indian land. The 
proportion of weeds often results from periodic burning and decreased fertility of 
the land. Burning is discouraged and controlled. Thereupon, as on the Five 
Tribes Reservation, which is in eastern Oklahoma, the land is limed, phosphated, 
and seeded with high-quality seed of proper grass species. With the preparatory 
work of fertilizing, the beef production is often increased 500 percent on such 
areas. 

Mowing of pastures is encouraged in many locations. It has a decided effect 
in increasing the quantity and quality of the forage. Disadvantages are that it 
is primarily effective on annuals only; it must be done at the proper time (often 
other farming operations should be done at the same time); so that it is easy to 
neglect the mowing; and it must be performed a number of years. 

Overgrazing increases weeds on ranges and pastures. The number of livestock, 
the periodicity of grazing, the season of use, the distribution of livestock, and the 
class of livestock grazed are all factors in the problem. The Bureau endeavors 
to analyze these factors and to obtain the most satisfactory usage including the 
maximum control of weeds. 

Chemical control measures for the treatment of weeds are expanding rapidly 
on Indian lands. New weeds like halogeton and Mediterranean sage in Cali- 
fornia in 1950 with the cooperation of the county agricultural commissioner 
were sprayed with good success. The bulk of the acreage treated is for annual 
weeds in grain fields with 2,4-D. Thousands and thousands of acres are so treated 
with application being made by airplanes and every kind of ground rig imaginable 
However, much acreage of perennial weeds are sprayed also. Many kinds of 
chemicals are being used particularly of the various forms of 2,4-D. On the 
Umatilla, Oreg., for control of wild morning glory, clean cultivation in the fallow 
year followed in the crop year by a selective spray is found to be the best method. 
But on small areas of infestation, Umatilla uses sodium chlorate which is a soil 
sterilizer, but assures quick and complete control. 

Insects are used in some cases to control weeds. The USDA investigates the 
possibilities of using insects in weed control. Insects in some instances, particu- 
larly exotics, can be very effective. One insect now being used is a beetle (Chrys- 
olina Hyperie) for controlling Hypericum performatum variously known as St. 
Johnswort, Klamath weed, and goat weed. Colonies released on the Umatilla in 
1949 have not shown noticeable control. This is the case with this insect for a 
time after release. In northern California colonies released at an earlier date are 
successfully controlling the St. Johnswort. The colonies of beetles are released 
in cooperation with the USDA. 

Cooperation comes to the front in controlling weeds with their lack of respect 
for property lines, the need for technical knowledge to obtain control and special 
agencies to make the control effective. Weed-control districts are ideal organiza- 
tions to control weeds. In some cases Indian lands are included in weed control 
districts. For instance, in Nebraska the 4 reservations under the Winnebago 
Agency are entirely included in 3 weed control districts that are all active and 
effective. At the Uintah and Ouray Agency, Utah, the tribal lease clerk, an 
Indian, is a member of the Duchesne County Weed Committee. In other situa- 
tions and particularly where most of the land is Indian cooperation at present is 
largely within the Bureau as at Colorado River, Ariz., where the Branch of 
Irrigation has treated all canals and ditch banks, the Bureau is not including 
fencing in the subjugation, and the several branches of the Bureau most directly 
involved are laying the basis for offering the maximum discouragement to weeds 
before they get started. Cooperation is within and without the Bureau as typified 
at Fort Hall, Idaho, where the Branches of Roads and Irrigation spray all road- 
sides and canal banks; the tribal council has provided funds; and the county 

+ agents, county weed supervisors, State weed supervisor, the Soil Conservation 
District and the Union Pacific Railroad are all in the picture. 

Tribal councils can be effective in weed control by their official position on the 

subject and how that position is implemented in encouraging control by land 
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Chairman Haypen. Do that as soon as possible because we are 
most anxious to get this bill reported to the Senate. 
Senator Munpt. We should have that within a week. 











EDUCATION 





AND WELFARE SERVICES 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$50,700,000 for education and welfare services. The adjusted 
appropriation for the current fiscal year is $43,389,695. 

The justifications will be made a part of the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow:) 












BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


apropration est, 1000: . <6 cet) Soba ose ceedkedes $41, 764, 995 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs_-_-_-_-.-_-.---- 1, 624, 700 


















iin mien 6s. 5b Bs Ci i acoicds wavuda 43, 389, 695 
Budget estimate, 1957 and House allowance____-._...____------ 50, 700, 000 









Analysis by activities 


Activities: Estimate 1957 
1. Edueational assistance, facilities and services____________- $42, 600, 000 
2. Welfare and guidance. services... ...................-... 3, 792, 000 
3; Boe NIOeNNNG: 246213. £56 de ek BOL be is Stns ts 3, 472, 000 


4; Dieibeioirer lat ind Grete = oes Se ee ol esis 836, 000 



























Lied ch np ddA cles is lo Mis wba andl ne assed thi 50, 700, 000 
1. EpucaTIoNnaL ASSISTANCE, FacrLiTrges AND Services, $42,600,000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 





The basic objective of the educational program is to secure for all Indian 
children the educational opportunities provided for other citizens. Accomplish- 
ment of this objective requires the oneration of Federal schools where pblic- 
school facilities are not available to Indian children; financial assistance to States 
where relatively large numbers of Indian children attend public schools; and 
developing on the part of Indian groups, State, and local school officials recogni- 

tion and acceptance of their full resvonsibility for the ed'cation of Indian children. 

This budget carries funds for the attendance of 43,970 children in Federal schools 

and financial assistance to States for approximately 35,000 of the 65,000 Indian 
children attending p»blic schools. 

The seenring of educational opportunities for Indian children in the public- 
school svstem involves the extension of Federal financial assistance to public- 
school distriets in which tax-exempt Indian-owned lands and relatively large 
numbers of Indian children coming from these lands create financial situations 
that cannot be met in full by local finances. The Bureau negotiates educational 
contracts for attendance of Indians in local public schools wherever such facilities 
are available. 

Where this is not possible, the Bureau operates boarding or day facilities. In 
1957 the boarding schools inelude 15 nonreservation, 47 reservation, 20 Navaho 
communitv schools, and 13 dormitories in towns where the children attend public | 
schools. The day schools ineInde 187 regular classroom schools, 29 Navaho | 
trailer schools, 13 Navaho hogan operations, 12 instructional aid schools in 
Alaska, and 4 sanatoria and hospital schools. In all, 340 Federal facilities will 
be operated. 

Through the intensive education program of the Bureau and the interest in 
education which has developed among the Indians, school enrollments of Indian 3 
children are gradually approaching the national average of 96.7 percent (Statistics | 
of State School Systems, 1951-52, Office of Education). The percentage of i 
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are school-age Indian children enrolled in school has increased from 79.3 percent in 
1953 to 87.5 percent in 1955. The 1957 budget estimate will permit the Bureau 
to more nearly reach the national average of 96.7 percent even though the attain- 
ment of this objective will be on the basis of serious overcrowding due to the lack 
of adequate school facilities. Increases are requested in this budget estimate to 
help meet the need in the three more critical situations, the Navaho, the Missis- 
sippi Choctaw, and the native children in Alaska. It is proposed in this estimate, 
for these 3 locations, to increase the Navaho enrollment by 1,430 pupils in Federal 
facilities, the Mississippi Choctaw by 200 and the natives of Alaska by 200. 
of 
JUSTIFICATION 
ted 
The estimate for this activity for the fiscal year 1957 is $42,600,000, an increase 
of $4,441,285 over the operating base. The increase is reflected below by sub- 
activity. 
Base, 1957 Estimate, 1957 
Number of Number of 
pupils Amount pupils | Amount 
995 — — — 
700 (a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal] schools 134,505 | $5, 224, 795 | 37, 710 $6, 431, 600 
95 (b) Federal facilities .........--.-------------- 41,840 | 31, 933, 920 43,970 | 35, 018, 400 
bs aia assienend isan : 
00 4 (1) Boarding schools. ._.......-.....----- 26,490 | 24, 225, 100 28,320} 27,172, 780 
(i) Day WOON... .... ~~~ addeaatenant 15,350 | 6, 806, 500 | 15, 650 | 6, 943, 306 
(3) Special services- ------- . 902, 320 | 902, 320 
7 4 (c) Adult education and training program. -- ; | 1, 000, 000 1, 150, 000 
100 = — <= = 
00 «Oe hid ancancuasedens ted ctagescauddte 76,345 | 38, 158, 715 ae 42, 600, 000 
100 : ene a eae ae ee 
100 q 1 Includes 2,120 pupils in 1956 and 2,455 in 1957 attending public schor ls who are also enumerated in Bureau- 
on, operated dormit_ries where they are domiciled. Of the increase, 335 are in similar situations. 
00 ; ok ' . 
(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools, $6,431,600 
The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $6,431,600, an increase 
of $1,206,805 over operating base. Based on requests submitted by the States 
having Indian pupils in attendance in 1957 in public schools participating in funds 
: provided under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act (June 4, 1936; 25 U.S. C. 452), this 
+n estimate includes funds for 3,205 additional pupils. The following table shows 
h- j distribution of the changes. 
c- 
eS i ea. i ieee ive) ieee ooo. tle ee 
nd 9 1956 | 1957 
i- 4 Ss ee : oni —— i = = 
n. 4 Number | Number eee Number | Number | 
ls q Contracts} Pupils | Amount | Contracts Pupils amen 
5 (1) State contracts__._._.-. a 15 | 31,485 | $4, 600,000 15 | 34,355 | $5,710, 180 
2 3 2) Local contracts. 23} 2,696 574. 795 23) 3,031 | 671,420 
4 4 (3) Higher education and special aids 204 | 324 50, 000 204 324 50, 000 
re | oF ORB sites sd stehade- <<, a 242 | 134,505 | 5, 224, 795 242 | 137,710} 6, 431, 600 
1s 3 ee ne th : oa 
a1 3 ' Includes 2,120 pupils in 1956 and 2,455 in 1957 who are attending public schools who are also enumerated 
8 i in Bureau-operated dormitories where they are domiciled. 
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where the weed infestation is severe. Potential losses on pasture and croplands 
could increase readily to over $650,000 annually. 

Washington: Yakima. At present on 7,000 acres of irrigated lands, weeds 
decrease crop yields by 50 percent for an annual loss of $447,000. With the weeds 
spreading to 40,000 acres of irrigated lands, the potential losses would annually 
amount to over $2,500,000. 

Wyoming: Wind River. Losses at present amount to $10 per acre for 4,000 
irrigated acres or $40,000 annually. This annual loss without weed control would 
more than double within the next 10 years. 

The preceding statements from reservations around the country where weeds 
already are causing trouble show the seriousness of the situation. One of the 
greatest single factors to increase agricultural production is the control of weeds. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE ON WEED CONTROL 


Education is basic to obtaining weed control. The Bureau, as part of its agri- 
cultural extension and soil conservation programs, is making information avail- 
able to Indians and white lessees and permittees on the local weed problems. 
The Burea, likewise, is giving technical assistance to the land vsers on weed 
control. The educational work is performed with the cooperation of other 
agencies, such as State agricultural colleges and experiment stations, State 
departments of agriculture, State weed inspectors, county commissioners, weed- 
control districts, soil-conservation districts, tribal councils, ete. By such work 
farmer interest on the Yakima Reservation, Wash., is twice as great in 1950 as 
it was in 1949. On the Fort Hall, Idaho, a number of such meetings have been 
held with the result that confidence and cooperation have been gained. Educa- 
tional work is preliminary to action phases of the weed-control program and must 
attend such a program to permit its complete and satisfactory development. 

Short periods of leasing, such as 1 year, is a detriment to the lessees doing 
serious weed-control work. The same problem is found in obtaining effective 
soil-conservation work. Fortunately, by reason of ovr soil-conservation pro- 
gram, the average period of the leases has been materially increased with the 
result that most leases are now for 3 or preferably 5 years. Under longer term 
leases, the lessees feel sufficiently encouraged to make expenditures of money and 
effort; the beneficial results of which are not all enjoyed the first year. 

The soil-conservation stipulations attached to leases and the farm plans com- 
monly contain provisions for the control of weeds. Compliance with the stipula- 
tions and farm plans are checked insofar as possible twice a year. Where the 
lessees persist in noncompliance, such noncompliance is cause for cancellation of 
the leases. Fortunately, the lessees are generally willing to comply and instances 
necessitating cancellation are few. Where necessary, they are made. At the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation, Utah, leasing is handled by the tribe and it is 
interesting to note that the tribal lease department has canceled leases for lack of 
compliance with the weed-control provisions of the contract. At the Umatilla 
Reservation, Oreg., each lease contains the following weed-control provision, 
which, at the same time, assures ccoperation with the county weed district: 

“Wild morning-glory and other weeds declared to be noxious will be treated for 
control and eradication. All regulations and control measures prescribed in the 
laws and regulations of the Umatilla weed district will be followed.” 

Better agricultural practices on the part of operators is one of the prime methods 
to control weeds. It is recognized that in numerous situations, they do not assure 
complete control; but they continue to have a very definite place in agriculture 
at a time when many are awaiting or expecting chemicals to perform miraculous 
control. 

The Bureau is promoting better agricultural practices in numerous ways. 
Indian farmers are encouraged to plant good seed. Much of the seed for range 
revegetation is produced in cooperation with the tribes on such reservations as 
Rosebud, 8. Dak; Fort Hall, Idaho; Osage, Okla.; and Western Shoshone, Nev. 
Indian associations and cooperatives, such as the Cherokee Indian Farmers 
Cooperative, Cherokee, N. C., make special effort to furnish farmers and rangers 
with clean and high-quality seed at reasonable cost. 

Cultivation is an effective means to control weeds and increase crop yields. 
In much of the West, dryland farming requires the land to be fallowed in alternate 
years. Properly fallowed weeds are kept off the open fields and moisture, which 
would be utilized in producing weecs is conserved for the crop the following year. 
On the Blackfeet, Mont., 6,000 acres are fallowed annually with good results in 
controlling Canada thistle. Cultivation of land in crop reduces weeds and weed 
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seed production and increases the amount of moisture and plant nutrients for the 
crop being grown. 

Fence rows and rights-of-way generally are weed problem areas. The subjuga- 
tion work on the Colorado River Reservation, Ariz., is so arranged that fences are 
not being put in and the entire fiel@s are planted to crop. At Winnebago, Nebr., 
and other places fence rows are planted to valuable grass species which effectively 
choke out undesirable weeds and provide valuable forage when the crop remnants 
are pastured. The rights-of-way along roads are planted to valuable grass species 
as much as possible to provide additional hay. 

Improved pastures are increasing the productivity of much Indian land. The 
proportion of weeds often results from periodic burning and decreased fertility of 
the land. Burning is discouraged and controlled. Thereupon, as on the Five 
Tribes Reservation, which is in eastern Oklahoma, the land is limed, phosphated, 
and seeded with high-quality seed of proper grass species. With the preparatory 
work of fertilizing, the beef production is often increased 500 percent on such 
areas. 

Mowing of pastures is encouraged in many locations. It has a decided effect 
in increasing the quantity and quality of the forage. Disadvantages are that it 
is primarily effective on annuals only; it must be done at the proper time (often 
other farming operations should be done at the same time); so that it is easy to 
neglect the mowing; and it must be performed a number of years. 

Overgrazing increases weeds on ranges and pastures. The number of livestock, 
the periodicity of grazing, the season of use, the distribution of livestock, and the 
class of livestock grazed are all factors in the problem. The Bureau endeavors 
to analyze these factors and to obtain the most satisfactory usage including the 
maximum control of weeds. 

Chemical control measures for the treatment of weeds are expanding rapidly 
on Indian lands. New weeds like halogeton and Mediterranean sage in Cali- 
fornia in 1950 with the cooperation of the county agricultural commissioner 
were sprayed with good success. The bulk of the acreage treated is for annual 
weeds in grain fields with 2,4-D. Thousands and thousands of acres are so treated 
with application being made by airplanes and every kind of ground rig imaginable 
However, much acreage of perennial weeds are sprayed also. Many kinds of 
chemicals are being used particularly of the various forms of 2,4-D. On the 
Umatilla, Oreg., for control of wild morning glory, clean cultivation in the fallow 
year followed in the crop year by a selective spray is found to be the best method. 
But on small areas of infestation, Umatilla uses sodium chlorate which is a soil 
sterilizer, but assures quick and complete control. 

Insects are used in some cases to control weeds. The USDA investigates the 
possibilities of using insects in weed control. Insects in some instances, particu- 
larly exotics, can be very effective. One insect now being used is a beetle (Chrys- 
olina Hyperie) for controlling Hypericum performatum variously known as St. 
Johnswort, Klamath weed, and goat weed. Colonies released on the Umatilla in 
1949 have not shown noticeable control. This is the case with this insect for a 
time after release. In northern California colonies released at an earlier date are 
successfully controlling the St. Johnswort. The colonies of beetles are released 
in cooperation with the USDA. 

Cooperation comes to the front in controlling weeds with their lack of respect 
for property lines, the need for technical knowledge to obtain control and special 
agencies to make the control effective. _Weed-control districts are ideal organiza- 
tions to control weeds. In some cases Indian lands are included in weed control 
districts. For instance, in Nebraska the 4 reservations under the Winnebago 
Agency are entirely included in 3 weed control districts that are all active and 
effective. At the Uintah and Ouray Agency, Utah, the tribal lease clerk, an 
Indian, is a member of the Duchesne County Weed Committee. In other situa- 
tions and particularly where most of the land is Indian cooperation at present is 
largely within the Bureau as at Colorado River, Ariz., where the Branch of 
Irrigation has treated all canals and ditch banks, the Bureau is not including 
fencing in the subjugation, and the several branches of the Bureau most directly 
involved are laying the basis for offering the maximum discouragement to weeds 
before they get started. Cooperation is within and without the Bureau as typified 
at Fort Hall, Idaho, where the Branches of Roads and Irrigation spray all road- 
sides and canal banks; the tribal council has provided funds; and the county 

¢agents, county weed supervisors, State weed supervisor, the Soil Conservation 
District and the Union Pacific Railroad are all in the picture. 

Tribal councils can be effective in weed control by their official position on the 

subject and how that position is implemented in encouraging control by land 
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users and owners and providing money for purchase of equipment or providing 
revolving funds for purchase of chemicals or hire of labor to perform work. 
Particularly helpful cooperation has been furnished by the tribal councils at Wind 
River, Wyo.; Uintah and Ouray, Utah; Fort Hall, Idaho; Warm Springs, Oreg.;: 
and in the control of juniper invading rangelands from the tribal council of the 
Fort Apache, Ariz. he 3-year cooperative agreement between the tribe and 
the agency at Wind River ‘‘has revolutionized our land-use program to such an 
extent that numerous farming units formerly abandoned to noxious weeds are 
now being returned to production.”’ 

County commissioners can be and have been very effective in formulating 
public thinking in taking a progressive approach to weed problems. They have 
been very effective in numerous parts of the country. The various State offices 
have likewise rendered much assistance. 

Those individuals who have entered the field of custom spraying have per- 
formed some very excellent work and always provide the opportunity of ascer- 
taining what spraying will accomplish for a farmer without his making an invest- 
ment in equipment. Many operators have purchased or constructed spray rigs 
for their own use. Having rigs available to do the job at the right time can be 
advantageous. The maximum movement of this nature involving Indian lands 
is in the area of the Winnebago and Omaha Reservations in Nebraska where 
there were approximately 600 private spray rigs in 1949 and 700 in 1950. 

The Production Marketing Administration of the Department of Agriculture 
is rendering valuable assistance in weed control. The incentive payments made 
by that organization provide a potent stimulus to perform weed control. Their 
authority to grant or to withhold payments for the practice can be used to very 
constructive ends. We endorse the PMA decisions in several parts of the country 
as reported by Indian agencies to the effect that PMA payments for weed control 
will not be made unless weed-control areas are organized by neighborhoods or 
topographic units. 

The Department of the Interior has a Weed Control Committee. It started 
operating informally in August 1948, and was formally established January 13, 
1950, by Department Order 2553. A copy of Order 2553 is attached marked 
“Exhibit A.” Dr. Evan L. Flory, Chief, Branch of Soil Conservation is the 
Bureau’s representstive on the Committee with Mr. G. W. Hedden, Assistant 
Chief of the same Branch as alternate. These Bureau representatives have been 
active on the Committee. A weed control policy statement prepared by the 
Committee was approved by the Secretary, Janusry 3, 1951. A copy of the state- 
ment is attached to this report and marked ‘“‘Exhibit B.’”’ The Committee, among 
other things, provides for exchange of information and coordination of work 
regirding weed control between the several bureaus. 

The Department of Agriculture a!so has established a Weed Control Com- 
mittee. The committees of the two departments meet jointly every other month. 
One of the things the two committees are undertaking jointly is to standardize 
weed surveys. This never has been done so far as is known by any organization. 
The completed draft of the interdepartmental thinking on the subject has been 
reproduced and copies have been disseminated to the field for criticisms. After 
March 5, the criticisms will be received and a revised plan for weed-survey 
standards will be furnished all interested parties. 

For the calendar year, 1950, 64,425 acres of the most obnoxious weeds were 
treated (see table I). or the fiscal year, 1950, 132,173 acres of all kinds of 
weeds were treated; 39,691 acres of pastures were mowed and brush control was 
practiced on an additional 31,775 acres. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE ON WEED CONTROL 


In the preceding pages the nature of the weed-control problem has been 
described and statements have been made on the work that is being performed. 
In considering what remains to be done it should be kept in mind that the good 
accomplishments are those that have been attained here and there. They are 
not uniform for the Bureau. In most cases, they are considerably short of being 
those that should be accomplished under a weed-control program. 

The reports of agency after agency show that interest in weed control is rapidly 
developing or that land-user interest already is at a high point. The reports 
show that various groups and organizations, both without and within the Federal 
service, have been sizing up the problem and are ready to proceed with weed 
control if. This “‘if’’ is the specter that is doing more than anything else to 
prevent effective control programs from being initiated and moving progressively 
forward on areas containing Indian lands. "ro be successful, all lands must be 
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included in the program and all areas with the weeds must be treated. The 
specter is what shall be done regarding those Indian lands where lack of owner 
or operator interest would result in no treatment and these Indian lands would 
be the source of constant reinfection to the treated lands. If this problem is 
solved, weed-control programs for areas containing Indian lands can and will be 
formulated and made operative. 

The problem of control of weeds on Indian lands has prevented the establish- 
ment of weed-control districts in a number of instances. One situation resulted 
in an adverse ruling by the Montana State attorney general in 1947. On the 
Crow Reservation, Mont., in the Big Horn Valley in 1945, the Big Horn Weed 
Control District was established covering all irrigated lands within the Two Leggin 
Irrigation District. The irrigation district is comprised mostly of white-owned 
lands. In 1947, a little farther up the valley in the St. Xavier area, which contains 
much more Indian land, an attempt was made to establish a second district. It 
was stopped by the State attorney general ruling ‘‘that a weed district could have 
no jurisdiction over Indian-owned lands and the existence of Indian lands within 
the proposed district would defeat the purpose of this district. In view of this 
ruling, no further action toward forming a weed district in Big Horn County has 
been contemplated.”’ (Quoted from a letter of the county extension agent, 
Hardin, Mont., to the Cow Agency, dated December 19, 1950.) 

The key to solving the problem of weed control on Indian lands is to be found 
in legislation by Congress providing funds specifically for the control of weeds. 

At the present time there is no specific authority or funds for weed control. 
Personnel with specific duties in other phases of land management are getting 
the work that is being done performed as a part of overall proper land use practices. 
Without specific funds for weed control, however, a comprehensive and consistent 
program cannot be carried out on any of the reservations where infestations are 
serious. 

Funds appropriated specifically for weed control would present those now 
working and others who have considered weed control hopeless without complete 
coverage an incentive to expend more of their own efforts and funds. Appropri- 
ated funds would permit eradication on tracts that cannot now be treated and 
hence serve as reinfestation areas. They would be used to supplement present 
efforts but not to replace them. Many land users now lack the means to carry 
out control measures and cannot qualify for incentive payments from PMA 
because this agency rightfully will not make such payments unless all infested 
areas, roadsides, spoilbanks, rights-of-way, as well as farmlands, are treated to 
minimize danger of reinfestation. 


REPLACEMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 


Senator Munpt. Mr. Chairman, there is one other matter. 

I would like to have permission at some later time, before we mark 
up the bill, to call somebody from the Indian Bureau to deal with a 
problem that we do have out in the State, and I do not mean to make 
recommendations today. 

In this big Missouri flood-control program, we flooded out an 
Indian high school at Fort Thompson, S. Dak., and a grade school. 
Under the terms of the contract with the Army engineers, we have 
built a new grade school but nothing has been done about the high 
school. As a consequence, a great number of extra high-school 
students have gone over to a little town called Gannvalley, which is a 
small county-seat town without a railroad, and I believe has a popu- 
lation of substantially less than 500 people and they are up against 
& very crying need, and I have been working with the Bureau and 
they are going to send a man out to see what the dimensions of the 
problem are and I have contacted the school officials and city officials 
a so perhaps in a week or so we might have a recommendation to 
make. 

I would just like to have permission to follow that up. 
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Chairman Haypen. Do that as soon as possible because we are 
most anxious to get this bill reported to the Senate. 

Senator Munprt. We should have that within a week. 
EDUCATION 


AND WELFARE SERVICES 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$50,700,000 for education and welfare services. The adjusted 
appropriation for the current fiscal year is $43,389,695. 

The justifications will be made a part of the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow:) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 





eopfiation eth, MOOG S | cue ees Bek 668s es eli. ce $41, 764, 995 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs______-_-.---- 1, 624, 700 

iene ent is bs iis des dee cindabi aston a 43, 389, 695 
Budget estimate, 1957 and House allowance__-__-_......-------- 50, 700, 000 












Analysis by activities 


Activities: Estimate 1957 
1. Edueational assistance, facilities and services_____...-__-- $42, 600, 000 
2. Welfare and guidanse services... ... oi. 6s cnn cc eee 3, 792, 000 
oe NINE 6 os 8. a die de Bes cer a ek 3, 472, 000 


4; (Rieebaieine let net OPE os ooo kn eis eos les hs 836, 000 





Leo ls cosas a Ia Sehli sc dean een: Ridin aria 50, 700, 000 
1. EpucaTIoNAL ASSISTANCE, FactuiTres AND Services, $42,600,000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 





The basic objective of the edueational program is to secure for all Indian 
children the educational opportunities provided for other citizens. _Accomplish- 
ment of this objective requires the oneration of Federal schools where pblic- 
school facilities are not available to Indian children; financial assistance to States 
where relatively large numbers of Indian children attend public sehools; and 
developing on the part of Indian groups, State, and local school officials recogni- 
tion and acceptance of their full resvonsibility for the ed'cation of Indian children. 
This budget carries funds for the attendance of 43,970 children in Federal schools 
and financial assistance to States for approximately 35,000 of the 65,000 Indian 
children attending pyblic schools. 

The seevring of educational opportunities for Indian children in the public- 
school svstem involves the extension of Federal financial assistance to public- 
school distriets in which tax-exempt Indian-owned lands and relatively large 
numbers of Indian children coming from these lands create financial situations 
that cannot be met in fll by local finances. The Bureau negotiates educational 
contracts for attendance of Indians in local public schools wherever such facilities 
are available. 

Where this is not possible, the Burean operates boarding or day facilities. In 
1957 the boarding schools inelude 15 nonreservation, 47 reservation, 20 Navaho 
communitv schools, and 13 dormitories in towns where the children attend public 
schools. The dav schools inelde 187 regular classroom schools, 29 Navaho 
trailer schools, 13 Navaho hogan operations, 12 instructional aid schools in 
Alaska, and 4 sanatoria and hospital schools. In all, 340 Federal facilities will 
be operated. 

Through the intensive education program of the Bureau and the interest in 
education which has developed among the Indians, school enrollments of Indian 
children are gradually approaching the national average of 96.7 percent (Statistics 
of State School Systems, 1951-52, Office of Education). The percentage of 
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school-age Indian children enrolled in school has increased from 79.3 percent in 
1953 to 87.5 percent in 1955. The 1957 budget estimate will permit the Bureau 
to more nearly reach the national average of 96.7 percent even though the attain- 
ment of this objective will be on the basis of serious overcrowding due to the lack 
of adequate school facilities. Increases are requested in this budget estimate to 
help meet the need in the three more critical situations, the Navaho, the Missis- 
sippi Choctaw, and the native children in Alaska. It is proposed in this estimate, 
for these 3 locations, to increase the Navaho enrollment by 1,430 pupils in Federal 
facilities, the Mississippi Choctaw by 200 and the natives of Alaska by 200. 


JUSTIFICATION 
The estimate for this activity for the fiscal year 1957 is $42,600,000, an increase 


of $4,441,285 over the operating base. The increase is reflected below by sub- 
activity. 





Base, 1957 Estimate, 1957 


Number of 
pupils 


Number of 


( . 
Amount pupils 


Amount 


(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools | 34, 505 $5, 224, 795 1 37, 710 $6, 431, 600 
(b) Federal facilities ..........--- Teens 41, 840 31 43, 970 | 35, 018, 400 
(1) Boarding schools - - _- -- re . 26,490 | 24, 225, 100 28, 320 | 27, 172, 780 
2) Day schools. - -- maaan 15, 350 | 6, 806, 500 15, 650 | 6, 943, 30 
(3) Special services. -_- : 902, 320 902, 320 


(c) Adult education and training program. -- 1, 000, 000 1, 150, 000 
i 


Total 76, 345 38, 158, 715 81, 680 42, 600, 000 


1 Includes 2,120 pupils in 1956 and 2,455 in 1957 attending public schorls who are also enumerated in Bureau- 
operated dormit_ries where they are domiciled. Of tie increase, 335 are in similar situations. 


(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools, $6,431,600 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $6,431,600, an increase 
of $1,206,805 over operating base. Based on requests submitted by the States 
having Indian pupils in attendance in 1957 in public schools participating in funds 
provided under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act (June 4, 1936; 25 U.S. C. 452), this 
estimate includes funds for 3,205 additional pupils. The following table shows 
distribution of the changes. 


1957 


Number | Number 
Coatracts| Pupils 


Number | Number | 


A moun . , 
Amount | Gontracts Pupils 


Amount 
(1) State contracts__-__- } 15 31, 485 | $4, 600, 000 15 34,355 | $5, 710, 180 


2) Local contracts_. 23 | 2, 696 | 574 795 23 | 3, 031 671, 420 
(3) Higher education and special aids : 324 50, 000 204 324 50, 000 


ot Oe 25. ee 242 | 134, 505 5, 224, 795 242 1 37, 710 6, 431, 600 


Includes 2,120 pupils in 1956 and 2,455 in 1957 who are attending public schools who are also enumerated 
in Bureau-operated dormitories where they are domiciled. 
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1956 1957 


Number of 
pupils 


1955— 
Number of 
pupils Number of 
pupils 


NS a — 


Amount Amount 


(1) STATE CONTRACTS 


Aberdeen: 
Nebraska saeaece 329 $114, 200 329 $143, 3% 
North Dakota._-_- 57! 925 130, 100 992 201, 750 
South Dakota.-. 1, 189 320, 000 1, 669 409, 300 

Billings: Montana-. 2, 448 400, 800 2, 565 400, 800 

Gallup: New Mexico ‘ 2, 393 1 601,914 2, 545 641, 914 

PT SEEIILL< » Sc. nikipsigobsnwandunemeaiae 536 338, 780 692 404, 000 

Minneapolis: 
oa iks- ab buinchninaneabonakeeaad 2, 355 300, 200 2, 355 300, 200 
Wisconsin 919 230, 000 1, 076 284, 000 

——— Oklahoma : 10, 274 386, 400 10, 674 450, 000 

Phoenix: 
Arizona 4, 261 1, 086, 756 | 5, 210 1, 801, 485 
California 1,77 154, 750 1, 776 104, 750 
Nevada ‘ 791 168, 700 947 172, 000 

Portland: 

Idaho 746 132, 200 958 151, 131 
QU on isins Sncceectdesdcnwsceseesees 502 501 70, 500 525 70, 500 
Washington 2, 042 164, 700 | 175, 000 


31,485 | 4, 600, 000 34, 355 5, 710, 180 








1 Includes $272,314 tentatively programed from the tyition portion of the allowance for Navaho pupils in 
peripheral dormitories, and dependent upon adjustment to enrollments. 





1956 1957 


Number} 1955— 


(2) LOCAL CONTRACTS 


Anadarko: Kansas 
Billings: Wyoming. ---.-.- 
Juneau: Alaska 
Minneapolis: Lowa 
Phoenix: Utah 


Periphera! dormitories: .-...........-- 


Arizona: 
Holbrook 


Gallup 
Utah: Richfield 


Colorado: 
Ignacio: Cons. Ute 
Cortez: Towaoc 


New Mexico: Mexican Springs. - 


number 
of pupils | Number 
of pupils 


Amount 


138 138 | $15,000 

107 246 20, 000 

173 184 10, 510 

33 33 16, 100 

472 480 42, 500 
11, 364 1,615 | 470, 605 


(921) (1, 303)| (363, 965) 


120 65, 600 
75 18, 952 
36 7, 941 

175 58, 175 


113 44, 763 
280 138, 650 
122 123 | 20,884 
(50) (312)} (106, 640) 
43, 000 
32, 100 
31, 540 


2,696 | 574,795 


Number 
of pupils Amount 


138 | $15,000 
246 20, 000 
184 10, 590 
33 16, 100 
480 42, 500 
1,950 | 567, 230 


(1, 573)| (437, 231) 


300 | 97, 600 
90 | 18, 952 
30 7, 941 

301 | 73, 300 


120 | 44,763 
504 | 138, 650 
228} 56, 025 
(377)| (129, 999) 
165 | 61,359 
162 | 37, 100 
50} 31,540 


8,031 | 671, 420 


1 This figure includes pupils covered by additional local contracts in 5 New Mexico districts, later moved 


to State contract item. 


(3) Higher education and special aids.—The amount of $50,000 will provide 
for scholarship grants and other aids to approximately 300 Indian students in 


colleges, universities, vocational and other courses. 


areas follows: 


The program for 1956 by 
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1956 





Number of| 4 mount | Number of) 4 mount 


| Grants | | Grants 





Aberdeen 20 | $4,000 || Muskogee !___- 147 | 10, 600 
Anadarko 10 | 2, 000 li Pmeeeit... wn sce a 39 14, 900 
Billings ates 6 | 3,000 || Portland 6 1, 500 
Gallup : 82 10, 000 sa a 
Juneau 4 1,000 || Totals____- 324 50, 000 
Minneapolis 10 2, 500 


' 


SSS SSS 


1 With the exception of 120 in the Muskogee area, the above represents grants for higher education. To 
facilitate the transfer of Indian pupils in Florida from federally operated schools to public schools, the 
Muskogee area negotiates contracts for special aid to Seminoles. Local districts educate Indian pupils 
without tuition cost to the Bureau; a local women’s organization furnishes clothing, and the Bureau provides 
funds for school lunches. 


(b) Federal facilities, $35,018,400 

(1) Boarding facilities, $27,172,780.—The estimate for this subactivity for 
the fiscal year 1957 is $27,172,780, an increase of $2,947,680 over the operating 
base. 





1956 1957 


| 


Number of | Average | | 
pupils rate | Amount |" 


= |__| nae 


Number of} Average | 


pupils rate Amount 


| | 
(a) Nonreservation $990 |$11, 028, 600 11, 940 | $990 | $11, 820, 600 
(b) Reservation boarding q 900 | 10, 557,000 12, 395 900 11, 155, 500 
(c) Navaho community - -- 7 735 | 1,102, 500 1, 530 735 1, 124, 550 
(d) Dormitory facilities 7 1, 537, 000 725 1, 779, 875 


Subtotal | 24, 225, 100 0 | _.| 25, 880, 525 
(e) Increased food allowance......|..---..----- fetta a stoa ae PRR ES 1, 292, 255 


—_ 
| 24, 225, 100 | 27,172,780 








The total increase of $2,947,680 will provide $1,655,425 for an increase in 
enrollment of 1,830 pupils and $1,292,255 for raising the food allowance. 

The cost for the increased enrollment is estimated at the per capita rate shown 
in the above table applicable to each class of schools. 

The 1956 appropriation included funds to permit a minimum average per 
boarding pupil of 60 cents aday. Feeding standards for Bureau schools as rec- 
ommended by qualified experts require a minimum of 75 cents a day for ade- 
quate feeding and the 1957 estimate includes the amount of $1,292,255 to bring 
the minimum average up to 75 cents. 

(2) Day schools, $6,943,300.—The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal 
year 1957 is $6,944,500, an increase of $136,800 over the operating base. The 
increase is reflected below: 


1957 


l 

Num- Num- seiaalatacal 

| ber of | ber of | A¥@T@8¢ | 4 mount 
” 


: e ate | 
units pupils | rate! | 





Regular classrooms $11, 400 |$6, 042, 000 { $11, 400 |$6, 178, 800 
Alaska teacher-aid_______- Ss 37! 7, 350 95, 550 : { 7, 350 95, 550 
Navaho trailer 13, 000 533, 000 13, 000 533, 000 
Navaho hogan k 250 83, 750 3E 250 83, 750 
Sanitorium : 5, 800 52, 200 Sf 5, 800 52, 200 











15, 650 | oem | 6,943, 300 
| 

1 All are unit rates except Navaho hogan, which is a per capita rate. 

The increase of $136,800 is requested for the operation of 12 additional day 


school units to permit enrollment of 300 additional pupils at the following locations: 
Choctaw, Mississippi; Seminole, Florida; San Carlos, Arizona and Alaska. 
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(3) Special services, $902,320.—The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal 
year 1957 is $902,320, the same as the operating base. Details are set out below: 





1956 1957 Change 





(a) Program direction $784, 320 $784, 320 
(b) Museum es ; 18, 000 18, 000 
(c) Navaho off-reservation transportation | 100, 000 100, 000 


Total Son, Ont Sia Ss che ee 





(c) Adult education and training program, $1,150,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $1,150,000, an 
increase of $150,000 over the operating base. Readjustment legislation for certain 
Indian tribes authorizes, among other things, a program of education and training 
to help the adult members of the tribes (1) to earn a livelihood, (2) to conduct their 
own affairs, and (3) to assume their resvonsibilities as citizens; all without svecial 
services because of their status as Indians. The program includes, but is not 
limited to, vocational training. The tyne of training and the methods utilized 
are those that meet the needs and abilities of the individual Indians involved, 
bearing in mind the objective. In 1956 the adult education and training program 
consists of two major parts—(1) to arrange for appropriate vocational training 
away from the reservation for those who wish to settle and secure emnloyment 
away from the reservation and (2) to arrange for education and training for those 
Indians on the reservation who will remain there indevendent of Federal s:iner- 
vision. Major responsibility for planning and overating the second phase of the 
program is being placed wherever practicable with the State government, with the 
Bureau making available its resources within the limitation of funds available. 

Contracts are in effect with the State denartment of education and universities in 
Oregon, Utah, and Wisconsin covering the Klamath Tribe and certain bancs of 
Indians located in western Oregon; certain tribes, bands, and colonies in Utah 
and mixed-blood members of the Ute Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray, and the 
Menominee Tribe. This contract phese of the program anplies to those Indians 
who wish to remain on their reservation independent of Federal supervision and 
who will become an integral part of the particular State’s activities. 

This estimate includes $150,000 for limited extension of this type of program 
to other tribes not coming under the readjustment legislation but where the need 
is esvecially acute for adult Indians who have missed the advantage of education 
in their youth to be given an opportunity to develop basic skills in reading, writing, 
speaking, and understanding the English language. These Indians are at a 
definite disadvantage because they are separated by a language barrier from the 
modern world in which they find themselves. As a result, they have great diffi- 
culties in earning even a minimum livelihood and are not able to enjoy the kind of 
benefits which most Americans take for granted. The initial program will anply 
to five tribal jurisdictions—Seminole of Florida, Papago of Arizona, Rosebud 
Sioux of South Dakota, Turtle Mountain Chippewa of North Dakota, and 
Shoshone-Bannock on the Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho. The funds will be 
used for the salaries and expenses of teachers and for supplies and materials. 


2. WELFARE AND GUIDANCE SERVICES, $3,792,000 


The estimate for this activity for the fiscal year 1957 is $3,792,000 the same as 
the operating base. 

The Bureau’s welfare activities are being more sharply directed toward helping 
the Indian people to attain an adequate standard of living through self-sfficiency 
in managing their affairs as well as to secure needed welfare provisions from gen- 
eral community facilities. Basic activities of assistance and services to the handi- 
capped, dependent families, and dependent and neglected children continue with 
increased social services directed toward preventing dependency through closely 
coordinated measures. Principal among these measures are helping the Indian 
people to use their income and capital assets more constructively; to care for their 
neglected and abandoned children; as needed, to secure guardianship, particularly 
among tribes under readjustment legislation; to take advantage of needed health 
services; and to send and keep their children in school. 

The emphasis on services directed toward preventing dependency points up the 
need for better social services. The 1957 estimate provides for services to a 
larger number of people in remote sections of Alaska and on reservations in the 
United States. 
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a) Welfare, $3,763,560 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $3,763,560, the 

same as the operating base. 
The following table shows a distribution of the 1957 estimate for the welfare 

subactivity. 

1956 base 1957 estimate 
1) Direct relief, general assistance ___- | $1, 971, 097 $1, 900, 800 
2) Other welfare assistance 911, 983 | 902, 140 
(a) Foster care for children in family homes or institutions (889, 058) (874, 340) 


(b) Miscellaneous welfare services (22, 925) | (27. 800) 
3) Social services 880, 480 | 960, 620 


Toten 2. <= ee 3, 763, 560 3, 763, 560 


(1) Direct relief, general assistance, $1,900,000.—The estimate of $1,900,800 
provides subsistence items averaging $24 per month to an average caseload of 
6,523 persons, a slightly lower estimated caseload than that for 1956. There 
would be an increase in this estimate were it not for the offsetting results of in- 
creased social services. Increased social services will aid in preventing depend- 
ency, thereby conserving general assistance funds to cover the increase in cost 
for the care of families of tuberculous patients and of dependent children. 

(2) Other welfare assistance, $902,140.—(a) Foster care for children in family 
homes or institutions, $874,340: In 1957 the program provides for 2,152 children, 
963 of them in mission schools because no Federal or public school is available, 
at rates of $115 per year for day pupils and $250 for boarding pupils, and 1,189 in 
foster homes or special institutions, at rates ranging from $50 to $125 per month, 

The objective of the child-welfare program is to provide the best possible care 
for each individual child. It is preferably provided in his own home, for which 
there is no real substitute. The next choice is with relatives or a foster family 
home which will give him proper care. For the older child, group care in a 
boarding school or institution may be desirable. When financisl assistance is 
needed, families can be helped to care for their own children through public 
assistance granted by the State or through general assistance granted by the 
Bureau. All such families need continuing social services to make this help 
effective. 

The boarding school has heretofore been used, and still is used, as a child-caring 
institution. In the effort to use the boarding school only for its educational 
purpose, other arrangements are being made through social services, when possible, 
for all new applicants. By limiting foster-home care to those children who cannot 
remain in their own homes or with relatives, a more economical use of foster-care 
funds can be effected. Social services have identified a large group of neglected, 
deserted, and abandoned children presently in boarding schools, many of whom, 
with expanded social services, can receive adequate care in their own homes or 
in the homes of relatives either with or frequently without additional cash assist- 
ance, 

(b) Miscellaneous welfare services, $27,800: This activity provides mainly for 
the burial of indigent Indians. It also provides for storage, packaging and dis- 
tributing surplus commodities, and for other miscellaneous assistance. 

(3) Social services, $960,620.—Presently, 30 agency and field-office jurisdictions 
are staffed with social workers. ‘There is a need for strengthening the staff at 
field jurisdictions with very large workloads, specially in the Aberdeen area, 
Billings area, Juneau area, and the Phoenix area. 

The strengthening of this part of the welfare program is toward compliance 
with the conclusions and recommendations of the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the Judiciary, as set forth in its 
interim report, Juvenille Delinquency Among the Indians, pursuant to Senate 
Resolutions No. 62 and No. 125 (84th Cong., Ist sess.). The committee re- 
ports in part: “It was found that poverty and economic want among Indian 
families have a casual relationship in contributing to delinquency among their 
children, * * * 

“The need for improved social and welfare services on the Indian reservations 
can scarcely be overemphasized. One of the greatest needs on the reservation is 
for expert community organization workers * * *. 

“There is also keen need for enlarged and invigorated child-welfare services. 
State welfare departments are attempting to give service on reservations but 
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meager funds * * * result in a service which, where existent, is on a too-little 
and a too-late policy. Special Federal appropriations for the development of 
adequate child welfare services on Indian reservations would, in the long run, 
save the still larger sums which will be required to pay the costs which will be 
involved in caring for neglected youngsters after they have become grossly 
inadequate adult citizens.” , 


(b) Tribal relations, $28,440 


The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $28,440 the same as 
the operating base. 

The tribal relations program furnishes limited technical assistance to approxi- 
mately 177 tribal community and village organizations in the United States and 
Alaska operating under the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984), the Alaska Act of May 1, 1936 (40 Stat. 1250), and the Oklahoma Indian 
Welfare Act of June 26, 1936 (40 Stat. 1967), as well as to the 87 tribes and com- 
munities operating according to customary law or written form. A further func- 
tion of this program is the review of tribal enactments requiring action by the 
Commissioner or Secretary. 


3. Retocation Services, $3,472,000 


The estimate for this activity for the fiscal year 1957 is $3,472,000, an increase 
of $2,463,705 over the operating base. A decrease of $10,000 has been made 
in arriving at the base for the 1957 estimate. The $10,000 decrease is for rental 
charges which will be paid by General Services Administration. 

It is estimated that within the continental United States there are approximately 
400,000 members of Indian tribes and bands. Of this number, approximately 
300,000 live on or adjacent to reservations for which the Bureau assumes some re- 
sponsibility. On most of the Indian reservations there is a surplus of population 
in proportion to reservation resources. Opportunities for self-support on or near 
these reservations are wholly inadequate and the increasing surplus population 
is faced with the alternative of moving away from the reservation or remaining 
to live in privation or dependent, partially or wholly, upon some form of public 
assistance. It is estimated that resources available on or adjacent to reservation 
areas can support no more than 60 percent of the reservation Indian population 
on a minimum decent standard of living. 

During fiscal year 1955, the total budget for relocation services was $690,525 
and approximately 3,400 persons were assisted to relocate. This number included 
approximately 650 family groups and over 800 unattached men and women. 
Opportunities for relocation and employment were developed for these Indians. 
Realistic counseling and guidance were provided to encourage them to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities, and they were assisted to adjust to the living and 
working conditions in the new community. Of the total number assisted to re- 
locate, approximately 2,800 were provided financial assistance for transportation 
and initial settlement expense in addition to relocation services. The remaining 
persons were provided with relocation services only, and financed themselves. 

More Indians applied for relocation services and financial assistance during 
fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955 than could be assisted with funds available. For 
fiscal year 1957, a total of $3,472,000 is requested for the relocation program, an 
increase of $2,463,705 over 1956. With this amount it will be possible to assist 
a total of approximately 10,000 Indians to relocate. Of this number, it is esti- 
mated that 8,218 will receive financial assistance to enable them to relocate and 
an estimated 1,782 will receive relocation services only. 

Additional financial assistance is requested not only to provide for the additional 
number of persons to be assisted to relocate, but also to provide for certain addi- 
tional items of assistance which the experience of previous years has shown to be 
necessary. These include provision for prepaid health services for workers and 
their families for approximately 1 year, provision for purchase of a minimum 
amount of clothing necessary for a presentable appearance and to meet climatic 
changes, provision for purchase of minimum household equipment and furnishings 
for families, provision for tuition and expenses for vocational or academic training 
after working hours to improve their ability to compete in the labor force and to 
learn new skills and for assisting families with children to purchase modest living 
quarters. Assistance in purchasing a home will be initiated on a pilot basis and 
will be limited to downpayments, not to exceed $600 per family head on a matching 
basis and will be provided only for families who have demonstrated their stability 
and desire for permanent relocation. It is believed that this assistance will not 
only serve as an incentive to those who would not otherwise relocate off the reserva- 
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tions, but will serve to substantially reduce the number of relocatees returning to 
the reservations. 

The present relocation staff is not sufficient to serve a number of reservations 
where there is a demonstrated need for relocation services. To meet this need, it 
is proposed to extend relocation services to Indian people at the agency where the 
need is greatest and where expansion is required to meet this need as exhibited by 
the volume of interest in relocation services. 

In order to provide greater opportunities for choice to the individual Indians, 
and to avoid too much concentration of relocations in any one community, it is 
also proposed to establish three additional field relocation offices in communities 
which can provide the greatest opportunity for relocation of Indians. It is planned 
to select locations for these three offices in cities such as St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Seattle. Staffs at the existing four field relocation offices located at Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and Denver will be increased to provide max- 
imum productivity and efficiency necessary to accommodate the increased flow 
of reloeatees by reason of expansion of activities at the agencies. 


4. MAINTAINING LAW AND OrpeR, $836,000 


The estimate for this activity for the fiscal year 1957 is $836,000, an increase 
of $415,315 over the adjusted base. 

The laws of the several States do not apply to the Indians on their reservations 
unless the Congress has enacted legislation to invest such States with jurisdiction. 
Generally, therefore, the States lack the jurisdiction to prosecute Indians for 
offenses committed on the reservations. Federal laws are limited in their appli- 
cation to Indians as they are generally restricted to the major offenses. The 
great field of crime, therefore, outside of the few major offenses, is within the 
jurisdiction of the Indian tribes themselves. Many tribes have acted to establish 
codes of laws to regulate the conduct of tribal members but they are generally 
unable financially to carry on an adequate law enforcement program. In many 
other instances where there are no tribal laws, the law and order regulations of 
the Department of the Interior are the sole basis for maintaining law and order 
on the reservation. The maintenance of law and order on Indian reservations, 
therefore, is a Federal responsibility in the same degree as the Federal responsi- 
bility for rendering such services in the fields of health, welfare and education. 

Law enforcement work on many Indian reservations has been unsatisfactory 
and has continued to grow worse. Funds appropriated in recent years have not 
permitted the employment of even a minimum staff on those reservations where 
the problem of law enforcement is critical, and the lack of funds for travel expenses, 
operating expenses and replacement of worn-out equipment has prevented an 
effective job by the staff which has been employed. 

The act of August 15, 1953 (Public Law 277), which repealed the Indian liquor 
law outside of Indian country and made it possible for Indian tribes, on a local 
option basis, to make such laws inapplicable in the Indian country, resulted in no 
savings but, in fact, created a need for additional funds. While law enforcement 
officers were relieved of the duty of enforcing the liquor laws away from reserva- 
tions, law enforcement work on the reservations has increased generally because 
of intemperate use of intoxicants. Thus far, only 28 tribes, some of them in the 
5 States where State law now applies, have exercised the option of making in- 
toxicants legal on the reservation. However, in many other instances, Indians 
who are now able to purchase intoxicants legally bring it back to the reservation 
where its use many times leads to crime. 

We have been able to employ a staff of about 65 for the entire job of law en- 
foreement which we are required to do. This represents approximately 1 law 
enforcement employee for each 5,000 Indians on the reservations where such 
services are supplied as compared with a national average of approximately 10 
police employees for each 5,000 population. 

The committees of Congress have taken recognition of our inadequate law- 
enforcement services. The Special Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs made the following observation 
with respect to law and order on Indian reservations: 

“The need for adequate law and protection is urgent. While the tribe is making 
commendable effort to cope with the problem, much still remains to be done. 
The existing conditions contribute to lawlessness, a breakdown of morals and 
morale, an increase in delinquency, and an excessive burden upon the people.”’ 
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The Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency made the following 
observation in its report to the Senate Committee on the Judiciary: 

“Inadequate facilities and personnel for law enforcement is a deterrent to the 
maintenance of effective law and order whether it be on the reservation or in any 
other community. The evidence is overwhelming to the effect that the appro- 
priations for law and order on the Indian reservations are far too small to provide 
an adequate service. 

“First, there is not a sufficient number of peace officers to cover properly the 
large area of most reservations. Some peace officers must cover more than 
1 reservation and, in some instances, these may be located in 2 different States. 
The peace officers themselves testify that not only is their service hampered by 
insufficient personnel, but that it is further injured by lack of funds for such 
needed facilities as transportation and detention of offenders. The result is that 
only the more serious offenses are properly attended to. 

“Secondly, facilities for detention of juveniles are lacking and if the child 
cannot be released to his parents, he must be confined in the same jail as adults 
which is against all good practices of detaining youth. There are no funds for 
separate detention facilities for juveniles. 

“Thirdly, those juveniles that are tried by tribal courts are tried by low paid 
and, very often, inexperienced judges. The judges testified that outside pressures 
pro and con are exerted to a degree which makes the administration of justice 
difficult. More sufficient appropriations would make possible the employment 
of better qualified court personnel.” 

In recognition of our inability, for lack of funds, to fulfill law and order needs, 
every effort has been made to encourage those tribes with financial resources to 
assume increased responsibility for this activity on the reservation. However, 
only a few tribes have been able to do so. Every effort also has been made to 
permit the assumption of jurisdiction over Indian reservations by State authorities 
where satisfactory arrangements can be made. This has been accomplished in 
the past in the State of New York, Iowa, Kansas, and one reservation in North 
Dakota. Public Law 280 enacted by the 83d Congress (67 Stat. 588) conferred 
jurisdiction on the States of California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin with respect to criminal offenses and civil causes of action committed 
on Indian country excepting the Red Lake Reservation in Minnesota and the 
Warm Springs Reservation in Oregon, and the same statute paves the way for 
other States to assume jurisdiction. However, State authorities have shown 
great reluctance to assume jurisdiction without Indian consent, and the Indians 
have been very loath to give their consent. For example, proposals in the State 
Legislatures of Idaho and Washington to acquire jurisdiction under Public Law 
280 were withdrawn from consideration because of objections by the Indian 
people. In these circumstances, the responsibility for reservation law and order 
will remain with the United States until both Indian and State attitudes change. 

At the request of the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, and 
the Senate Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, there was submitted to 
these committees on April 14, 1955, an estimate of the amount of money needed 
to do an effective and adequate job of maintaining law and order on Indian reser- 
vations. That estimate requested an additional amount of $870,630 for the fiscal 
year 1956. Asa result of that submission the appropriation for law enforcement 
during the fiscal year 1956 was increased by the sum of $62,930. 

While the total amount of $836,000, including an increase of $415,315, requested 
herein for 1957 is less than the estimate submitted to the Committees of Congress 
on April 14, 1955, it will permit the present staff of law-enforcement personnel to 
be doubled and enable the performance of a much better job in maintaining law 
and order on Indian reservations. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Fiscal year appropriations 


$23, 076, 503 $43, 924, 750 
23, 635, 300 51, 801, 000 
28, 717, 229 52, 000, 000 
33, 918, 406 | 19: 60, 727, 215 
39, 732, 328 41, 764, 995 
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INCREASES REQUESTED 

Chairman Haypren. Mr. Emmons, | do not think it is necessary to 
vo into the details of the estimate, as the committee has had this 
appropriation before it for many years. 

If you will take a few minutes to explain the increases requested, 
the committee will appreciate it. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman, the increase for education is 
$4,441,285. Of that amount, $1,206,805 is to cover the cost of edu- 
cating 2,870 additional children in public schools under our contracts 
with the States. 

$1,792,225 is for increasing the enrollment in Bureau schools to the 
extent of 2,130 pupils. 

Chairman Haypren. Most of those would be children enrolled in 
the first, second, and third grades, the lower grades? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Many of them will be. 

Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that in order to avoid 
the necessity of sending the small children away from home, the idea 
is to bring the public schools to the family, but when the child is old 
enough where he can be separated from his parents without undue 
distress, then vou like to put them in the public schools. 

Is that the general policy? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN FOOD ALLOWANCE 


Then $1,292,255 of the increase is for increasing the food allowance 
for pupils in boarding schools from 60 cents a day to 75 cents a day. 
That is for three meals a day. 

Chairman Haypen. The increased cost of materials? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Raw food costs. 

Chairman Haypren. They have increased? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. Sixty cents a day has been found to 
be inadequate from the standpoint of nutrition, as well as the present 
day costs. 

ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Then there is $150,000 included in the education budget for the new 
adult education program which Mr. Emmons mentioned in his 
opening statement. ‘That, as you know, is starting on a pilot basis 
with five tribal groups, and if it is successful and is accepted by the 
Indians, we would hope to expand that in the future because we 
think it is very necessary for these Indians who cannot read, write, 
or speak the English language to acquire that as soon as possible, 
especially in furtherance of the industrial and relocation programs. 

Chairman Haypen. I note that you have $6,431,600 for your pro- 

gram under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. Is this amount adequate 
to meet the obligations under existing contracts with States by the 
local agencies. 
_ Mr. Greenwoop. As far as we can tell, that should be adquate for 
fiscal 1957. As you realize, both the States and ourselves have to 
estimate almost 2 years in advance what the financial requirements 
will be for the ensuing fiscal year, or the budget year, rather. 

So that, according to our best estimates, this amount ought to be 
adequate to meet the obligations under our criteria for providing 
financial assistance to the public schools. 
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ADOPTION OF UNIFORM CRITERIA 


Chairman Haypen. You speak of the criteria. We had quite a bit 
of difficulty in years past when one State would interpret what was 
required one way and another State another way. 

Have you adopted a uniform criteria now? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We have a uniform criteria but we have gone 
beyond that. We are now working out with each State a plan for 
that particular State which takes into consideration factors peculiar 
to that State. 

For example, the State laws. You know the State laws are not 
uniform with respect to financial assistance to public schools, so we 
are working out and have worked out with each of the States that we 
have contracts with a plan for that particular State by applying our 
overall criteria, and I think we have pretty well solved our overall 
difficulties. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, our friends will recall that a year 
ago we had a rather spirited discussion about what some of us con- 
sidered the glaring inadequacies of funds for higher education for 
Indians, which at that time I think was $25,000 a year and with great 
strain and groaning we got it raised to $50,000 a year. 


REPORT ON INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAM 


I wonder if you could give us some kind of report as to what is being 
done now to provide education beyond the secondary-school level for 
Indians. 

Mr. Emmons. Miss Thompson, who is in charge of our educational 
branch, will speak to that. 

Miss Tuompson. Mr. Chairman and Senators, the $50,000 for 
higher education is used to piece out other help that individuals may 
have but it is not quite sufficient for them to stay in school throughout 
the year. 

In spreading it out in that way, we help a greater number of 
youngsters. If a college student was given full help, the $50,000 
would not help nearly as many as we are helping by spreading it out 
and piecing out scholarships that they may have from other sources, 
private organizations and certain oe Bass and so on. 

We are, in addition to using that $50,000 in that manner, working 
with all of the organizations in churches and States, departments and 
so on, in pulling the information together to see how many different 
sources we can pull together in one place so that we have the informa- 
tion, and when we have a student who needs help, we can direct him 
to sources where he might get help in addition to this $50,000. 

Now, I think when all of that information is pulled together, we 
will find that there is a great deal of help available but not known 
about, and by pulling it together and getting the information co- 
ordinated in one place, we will be able to help more students who are 
desiring higher education. 


TOTAL STUDENTS HELPED 


Senator Munpr. I notice the report shows that there are approxi- 
mately 300 Indian students in colleges, universities, vocational and 
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other courses, all allegedly under the education heading of higher 
education who are being helped by this $50,000 fund? 

Miss THompson. Yes. 

Senator Munprt. I wonder, Miss Thompson, what are the limiting 
factors that might confront you if you had, say, $75,000 or $100,000? 
Would you have the Indian students qualified who desire to go to 
higher education so that the program could be stepped up or are we 
meeting the needs now of all the Indian children who are able to go to 
college and who want to go to college, but who cannot go to college 
without some help from Uncle Sam? 

Miss THompson. From information that we have now, as I say, 
we are getting it together and pulling it together in one place. From 
the information that we have now we have been able to help through 
some source or another. The tribes themselves, a number of them, 
have sizable scholarship programs. 

We have been able to help, we feel, those who want to go to college 
and are qualified to go to college. That number will increase rather 
rapidly because more and more Indian youngsters are staying in 
school to complete their high-school courses, and more and more of 
them are becoming interested in going on through college. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Munprt. In this year’s request, do you have the same figure 
-armarked for that, $50,000, or have you expanded. 

Miss THompson. The same figure, Senator. 

Senator Munpt. Do you think that will be adequate for the next 
fiscal year to meet the needs of those who should be going to college? 

Miss THompson. If only this $50,000 were used, it would not be 
adequate but with what the tribes are doing, plus what private organ- 
izations are doing, plus what churches are doing and plus the $50,000, 
I think probably for the next year, all of them together will carry us. 

Senator Munpt. I notice that of that number of students, 120 of 
them are not exactly what you would call higher education, are they, 
from the Muskogee area? 

Miss THompson. They are Seminoles, and this is to help out a 
little bit with lunches and so on. 

Senator Munpt. With what? 

Miss THompson. With lunches and books and that type of thing, 
transportation, to keep them in public schools. 

Senator Munpt. At what level? 

Miss THompson. The elementary-high school level. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Senator Munpr. I do not think really it was the intention of the 
committee that the $50,000 earmarked for higher education was to 
be used as a lunch fund for kids in the elementary school. 

Mr. GrREENWOop. Senator, before we got this increase last year 
that you so generously supported, we had been using a part of this 
particular budget item for this purpose of special service that Miss 
Thompson described. 

In other words, we have never confined this item to higher education 
alone. 
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Senator Munpr. I wonder if we could have a breakdown of just 
how much we are spending to help Indians get education beyond the 
high-school level because this is rather a confusing figure, part being 
used to provide luncheons for elementary school children. That 
certainly is not what I had in mind in talking about providing higher 
education. 

Could you give us figures as to how much you are spending to help 
those above the high-schoo] level? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Will you accompany that figure with the state- 
ment either to the effect that this is an adequate amount to take care 
of the Indian children who want to go to college and who have the 
preparatory background and who need help or, if not, how much 
extra you need? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Very good; yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The following table shows the budget for higher education and special aids for 
eit fiscal years 1956 and 1957: 





. Senate in- 
956 base 
1956 base crease 


$27, 065 


Higher education and special aids_...........---| $22, 935 | 





(a) Higher education. -- -.--- ‘ 
Se NE IIIS ceevahn sce ssh nis chao Manet eae 





The Indian people are becoming increasingly interested in education for their 
children, and as a result the children are staying in school longer and more are 
graduating from high school. During the 1955 school year a total of 704 Indian 
children graduated from high schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and many more graduated from public high schools. It is estimated that the 
funds requested for 1957 will meet the needs of approximately 200 students 
seeking higher education. As additional children remain in school longer, the 
number of high school graduates will increase and it is estimated that there will 
be corresponding increases in future needs for higher education funds. 


REVIEW OF FINANCIAL NEEDS 


Mr. CuarrMan. I would like to say also in connection with this 
State contract money that we were talking about, that pursuant to 
the direction of this committee, we made a review of the financial 
needs for this fiscal year. 

You may remember, in the committee’s report on the supplemental 
appropriation bill, that we were asked to review this year’s 
requirements? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. GreEenwoop. We have submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
and they in turn have submitted it to the Congress, a supplemental 
appropriation of $521,000 for this fiscal year. 

Chairman Haypen. Then that will establish a rate which you expect 
to continue? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir; it is reflected in the 1957 estimate. 

Chairman Hayprn. I would like to have included a statement 
showing the breakdown by States of funds for the maintaining of 
law and order. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Statement showing breakdown by States of ‘‘ Maintaining law and order’’ funds 











} 
1956, total 1957, total 
a = |} amount (in- dl amount (in- 
Area and State | cluding ex- Increase cluding ex- 
penses) | penses) 

Aberdeen area: | 
ee OE a ee teem a clei ibd | $45, 656 +$4, 122 $49, 778 
South Dakota - _-.-...--- ebenint : docked 85, 324 +30, 718 | 116, 042 
ee UGE Pe yy sien de ds wanevncnes mivesdssemandel 36, 286 | +-65, 269 101, 555 

Gallup area: } | 
rm PINION Seki 8 ets he a ede 60, 034 | +58, 440 118, 474 
New Mexico... -....---.--- es weecnennatecnene=| 25, 056 | +49, 602 74, 658 
Juneau, Alaska. - - i ins Sindaoal 19, 616 +3, 000 22, 616 
Minneapolis area: Minnesota. _- teres strate lgeitl 10, 658 | 2, 000 12, 658 

Phoenix area: i | 
Arizona !__-- Kiedis : | 48, 937 | +90, 163 139, 100 
Nevada__- | 18, 223 | +1, 692 | 19, 915 
Utah 7, 040 | +6, 515 13, 555 
Portland area: 

Idaho i J ’ <4 ae ; as 13, 661 +11, 698 | 25, 359 
Oregon . _...- mip «i ee ee ance ee 14, 609 | +1, 439 i 16, 048 
Washington cierialaiiaedeatinditeeiliatindan tates ok iedeat 16, 772 | +77, 303 94, O75 
Central office: Washington, D. C__. .| 18, 813 | +13, 354 32, 167 
DOB adic tinct 5 buen ctbutanendstdnbdenetwaebua --| 420, 685 +415, 315 | 836, 000 





Total, Arizona: 1956, $108,971; 1957 - $057,574. 
RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 
RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed $16 million for resources 
management, a reduction of $100,000 below the budget estimate of 
$16,100,000. 

The adj usted appropriation for the current fiscal year is $12,975,000. 

The House increased the funds for soil and moisture conservation by 
taking $100,000 from the revolving fund for loans. 

The Department is requesting that the $100,000 be restored to the 
bill. The justifications and the formal amendment will be included 
in the record. 

Mr. Greenwood, would you please discuss the major increases under 
this appropriation? 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Resources MANAGEMENT 


Appropriation ite, Cee tn oe er Fe Se Be ee ee eared $12, 432, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased er Ges . 2202455558 543, 000 

PEE OT AION 4) oe 6 en eee Ae 12, 975, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957_____- Ae eee bd atm wires ees 16, 100, 000 
House allowance. _____~ ; sn ahenics te micitesss Banca tee ee Aas ee 


Adjusted Estimate, 


Activities appropria- | 1957 

tion 7 
Forest and rangelands______. -__-- sh it ah lh ee | $2, 205, 205 | $2, 680, 000 
2. Pita te Sg ii Fics, dans badd deaewh 6 cebitah ics cc ale elas 140, 000 | 140, 000 
Agricultural and industrial assistance. _---------_- ag ea ee 1, 553, 203 | 1, 64, 671 
4. Soil and moisture conservation Sot eaten 3, 832, 209 4, 084, 000 
5, Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation CNET adn ea 811, 329 811, 329 
6. Dev velopment of Indian arts and crafts_...........-..-.. on ihclailgtlchiae batbinsabchatia tid 77, 290 | 108, 000 
7. Management of Indian trust property _-_.-... .-..-...........--.---.--... 2, 106, 820 | 2, 940, 000 
8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities___............----.--- a 2, 056, 854 | 3, 630, 000 
©. WEREINSII conte i 2 eed el ee eee 102, 000 102, 000 


ais dca eideaod ins adc eanindgetn ee adedncae i caidhincnepeltinaiitiaes | 12 975, 000 16, 100, 000 
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1. Forest AND RANGE LANDs, $2,680,000 


The estimate for this activity includes an adjustment of $100,000 from the 
“Range water supply”’ subactivity to the ‘‘Forestry’’ subactivity to provide in 
part the funds urgently needed for the proposed expansion ‘of timber sales. 


(a) Forestry, $1,538,618 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,538,618, an increase 
of $384,705 over operating base. ‘This subactivity provides for the employment 
of foresters and forestry aids who are concerned with the technical management 
and protection of approximately 16 million acres of Incian forest lands; and are 
responsible for the protection from fire of an additional 41 million acres of open 
range and intermixed non-Incian lancs. They develop plans for sustained-yield 
management of the forests, administer timber sales that are entered into pursuant 
to those plans, protect the forests from ravages of insects and disease, and provide 
fire protection for both forest and open rangelands. 

It is the policy of the Department of the Interior to manage these forests for 
the benefit of the Indian owners in accords ance with the principles of sustained 
yield. Such a policy contemplates the development and use of timber proc ucts 
to the full productive capacity of the forests, consistent with the parallel objectives 
of maintaining watershed values, preventing soil erosion, and preserving other 
forest values. It is a part of the forest management program to assist Indians 
in preparing for the time when the present Federal trusteeship will be terminated 
and the Incians will assume full authority and responsibility for the management 
of their estate. 

The demand for timber is now excellent and advantage should be taken of the 
market to harvest timber that would not be salable under less favorable conditions. 
The inerease of $384,705 will be used in a program designed to increase the 
volume of timber sales, with the ultimate objective of placing on the market all 
the timber that can be produced by the Indian forests under sustained-yield 
management. To attain this objective there must be acceptably accurate infor- 
mation, for each reservation forest of commercial importance, regarding the total 
volume of timber, its accessibility, age and vigor of the stand, growth potential, 
incidence of insects and disease, net volume available for cutting, potential mar- 
kets, and other information affecting the conditions under which the timber can 
be sold. 

The foregoing information must be assembled into a definite plan for the timber 
harvest, including a subdivision of the forest into appropriate timber sale units, 
and a schedule of the order in which those units should be sold. 

A forest officer’s report is then prepared for each timber sale unit when its 
scheduled time for sale arrives, in which the proposed terms of sale are set forth in 
detail. The timber is then offered for sale, a contract is executed with the success- 
ful bidder, and actual logging operations are begun. 

The preliminary work of assembling data and preparing the management plan 
has been accomplished for a few reservation forests, and an accelerated timber sale 
program can be set in motion with little delay. For most Indian reservations, 
however, information regarding the timber resources is based upon inventories, 
that were compiled 20 to 30 years ago. This data is unrealistic under present day 
conditions of logging methods and market demands. In order to expand the tim- 
ber sale program it will therefore be necessary to start with the assembly of basic 
information. It is believed that in most instances a reliable timber inventory, and 
the management plan based upon such inventory, will reveal that the annual cut 
can and should be increased substantially in order to comply with the objectives 
of sustained-yield management. 


(b) Rangelands, $1,141,382 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,141,382, the same as 
the operating base. 

The sum of $541,382 under “Range management”’ provides for the management 
of approximately 44,000,000 acres of Indian trust lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government. These rangelands provide grazing for approximately 
975,000 cattle units of livestock annually belonging to Indians and non-Indians. 
Since the major range reservations are located in principal watershed areas in the 
Western United States, the conservative use of these lands contributes to the 
protection of irrigation and power facilities. These funds provide for the em- 
ployment of range conservationists and range aids concerned with the technical 
management of the range and the sale of grazing privileges under permit. This 
personnel develops management plans for the division of the range into economic 
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units, establishes proper stocking and season of use, develops range improvements 
and facilities to obtain maximum use consistent with continued forage produc- 
tivity. These management activities include work incident to the granting of 
grazing permits, the making of field inspections and working with the range users 
to obtain satisfactory range use. Conservative use of the range insures a sustained 
supply of forage for a stable livestock industry. The management of the Indian 
rangelands, therefore, makes a material contribution to the overall conservation 
program of the Western United States. In addition, this personnel advises Indian 
tribes in the development of plans and regulations for the rehabilitation and proper 
use of their wildlife resources. 

The sum of $600,000 under ‘“‘Range water supply” provides for range water 
facilities on the United Pueblos, Navaho, Hopi and Papago Reservations having 
deficiencies in range water. A combination of drought and overstocking on the 
Navaho Reservation for many years has created a serious management problem. 
Extensive range water developments have been completed. A point. has now 
been reached where educational work among the Indians is necessary to change 
their practices of grazing their livestock so as to make proper use of range where 
water has been developed. It is, therefore, necessary that personnel be made 
available to work with the Indians in the development of management plans and 
the revision of existing plans to make proper use of the additional water facilities. 
The range water-development program should, therefore, be spread over a longer 
period of time so that additional emphasis may be put on the management phase 
of the program to obtain full use of the range. 

The $600,000 is programed as follows: 


Navaho 
Papago 
United Pueblos 


2. FrrE Suppression, $140,000 


The estimate for the activity for fiscal year 1957 is $140,000, the same as the 
operating base. These funds, together with available tribal funds, provide for 
the payment of the cost of suppression and emergency prevention of fires on or 
threatening Indian reservations. 


Calendar years 
5-year 
average 





| 
1950 


1953 | 1952 


| 
Number of fires 1, 080 | 1, 025 | 952 | 971 
Average acres per fire ; 4 49 73 | 56 | o4 63 
Total area burned (acres) --...---.--------- | 39, 439 52, 618 74, 508 | 89, 163 | 61, 561 
Estimated damage $214, 986 | $156, 125 $381, 137 | $274, 523 $168, 282 | $239, 011 
| | 


Area requiring protection 57,941,000 acres (includes 9,046,000 acres of State 
and private lands protection area). 
The obligations of the last 3 fiscal years are approximately: 





st on - - os : enieiannt ee 
1955 1954 1953 





| $115,000} $151, 000 $112, 000 
Causes of fires: 
|. 48 60 


0S TR ht a acta el anicieat Percent ss -----| 
sid | 52 40) 


(6) Lightning___- ae ee oe do. 


3. AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AssISTANCE, $1,604,671 


(a) Agrécultural extension, $936,151 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $936,151, the same as 
the operating base. The agricultural extensioa assistance is a continuing program 
designed to counsel and plan with Indian farm families to use their present re- 
sources to better advantage; and help them avail themselves of all existing im- 
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proved methods in agriculture and home economics provided through State, 
Federal, and private agencies to bring about complete independence and self- 
sufficiency. The Bureau’s extension staffs also work with the States and other 
Federal agencies in developing their programs to extend their services to Indians 
in common with other citizens. State extension techniques are followed as closely 
as possible. 

Furtherance of the present policy of the Indian Service in working toward the 
objective of termination of the Bureau’s services involves developing on the part 
of Indian groups and State extension officials recognition and acceptance of their 
full responsibility for extension assistance to Indian farm families. The securing 
of specialized extension service for these families also involves the extension of 
Federal financial assistance to the State extension service in which tax-exempt 
Indian-owned lands create financial situations which cannot be met in full by 
local funds. This aid is made available under provisions of the Johnson-O’ Malley 
Act of June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1458). In this respect extension assistance for 
Indians is now provided for under contracts between the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the States of Colorado, Florida, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Washinton, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In Idaho, a contractual agreement, involving $5,000 
with the State extension service, has been in effect since June 10, 1954. This 
contract provides for home extension work on the Fort Hall Reservation. Nego- 
tiations are underway to have the State expand its contract to take over all 
Indian extension activities in Idaho. Contracts are also being negotiated at the 
present time with Utah and New Mexico State Extension Services. 

The following table shows how the funds will be distributed to the States under 
contract. In accordance with Bureau policy, the individual contract amounts 
to the State extension services are subject to adjustment at the time contracts 
are negotiated to the extent that the State extension services justify financial 
assistance in accordance with established needs. 


1957 
estimated 
contract 
amount 


1956 
contract 
| amount 


Effective 
date 


July 1,1955 
| Oct. 1,1955 
July 1, 1955 
Oct. 
July 

d 


New Mexico 2 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ! 

South Dakota 
Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 





445, 510 510, 848 
5, 600 





1 Until the contracts become effective, the Bureau continues its full responsibility for providing agricul- 
ture and home extension assistance to Indian farm families in these States. 
2 McKinley County only. 


An intensive program in agriculture and home extension and 4-H Club work 
is being conducted by the Indian Bureau on reservations in those States where 
the work has not been contracted. Such is the case in Arizona and New Mexico 
where Indians are a large segment of the States’ population. On several reserva- 
tions in these States, a sizable land subjugation program is under way. The 
Indians settling on these lands need considerable guidance and technical assist- 
ance in the proper development of these new lands. The necessities of food, 
clothing, and shelter use a large part of the family income; therefore, the impor- 
tance of farm-home operation and management, through the education of the 
homemaker for improved family living, is an essential part of the home-extension 
»hase of the extension program. The Indians are proving their ability, with 
‘xtension assistance, to make the soil produce profitable crops of cotton, alfalfa, 
grain, vegetables, and good pastures. 
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On some reservations the loss of Indian livestock from dourine, glanders, and 
tuberculosis diseases have been high. More intensive work is needed in teaching 
the Indians the benefits of participating in control and preventative measures. 


(b) Credit operations, $351,296 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $351,296, the same as 
the operating base. The credit program of the Bureau is designed to assist In- 
dians in obtaining the financing required to develop their physical and human 
resources. This program consists of two phases. First, Indians are encouraged 
to seek financing from the same institutions supplying financing to other citizens. 
The Bureau’s efforts in this connection are achieving results. Data on the amount 
of financing Indians receive through regular commercial channels are incomplete. 
Many Indians now deal with lenders on the same basis as any other citizens. 
Consequently, information on the amount of financing received by them is not 
readily available. Incomplete reports from the Bureau’s field staff, based in part 
on estimates, however, show a continual upward trend: 














Financing from} Loans made 
commercial | by the United 


| sources (ealen- | States (fiscal 








| dar year) year) 
an - ae : | pete ee! 
WOG) «0 nado veuds ctu nkietcssosdted hawchecadehaakw ata oe eee aneinaii' $2, 671, 976 
Tes os caeesatialee cs igi cc a Nl laa rade cha | 22, 315, 000 | 2, 463, 836 
ses ao Suara, nau iene acieaieeacd ae sae 27, 665, 000 1, 075, 755 
TRUS onc aredits date 0s b o> <Gotioded Cities. cdaeecdumudenpadndntbaes d 33, 960, 000 453, 322 





Second, Indians who are unable to obtain financing through customary channels 
because of lack of acceptable security, or for other reasons, are assisted with loans 
made directly or indirectly through the Bureau. 

The Bureau’s direct credit operations consist of loans to tribes and other Indian 
organizations to enable them to make loans to members and associations of mem- 
bers, and to finance enterprises. Loans also are made by the United States to 
individual Indians who are ineligible for loans from Indian organizations, or who 
are members of an Indian organization that is not making loans. Tribes that have 
funds of their own available which can be used to finance members and enterprises 
are required to use such moneys before loans by the United States receive approval. 

The Bureau’s indirect credit operations involve supervision of loans by tribes 
and other Indian organizations. and the financing of enterprises. 

In addition, the program includes: 

1. Liquidation of a lending program for the purpose of encouraging industry 
and self-support among Indians (“reimbursable loans’). This program was initi- 
ated in 1911, and appropriations were discontinued in 1944. 

2. The liquidation of a livestock lending program repayable ‘‘in kind,’ which 
originated in drought relief purchases of livestock in 1934. 

The amount involved in the Bureau’s program follows: 


Revolving fund for loans: 





Re ENN fe ee Areas $8, 311, 374. 21 
SE cae Nici ic em cane 6, 904, 964. 28 
—_—- ——$15, 216, 338. 49 
NOELIA not ek Sie 498, 298. 97 
RHE re ee eS ee a ae 17, 30), 577. 92 


Saalbach trial oh Bi mae es cisle Mi dre oh tense 1, 133, 940. 00 
idle, daocae testa gtactint A i Said al ck edaleelin lal te aeeinat oka ae a ed 34, 149, 155. 38 


TRIBAL FUNDS 


Tribes with funds available to make loans to members, and to invest in tribal 
enterprises, are required to use their own funds to the extent available, before 
applying for loans from the United States. At the close of 1955, a total of 
317,300,577.92 of tribal funds was in use, or over twice the amount of outstanding 
loans by the United States. 

REIMBURSABLE LOANS 


Progress is continuing in the liquidation of the old reimbursable loan program, 
which dates back to 1911. The June 30, 1954 balance outstanding of $841,568.14 
was reduced to $498,298.97 as of June 30, 1955. Collections during the year 
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totaled $105,504.45, credit adjustments $513.13, and cancellations $237,251.59, 
ae unpaid balance at the close of 1955 consisted of loans made from the following 
unds: 







Radbonton qmmmttts WOM isso ois oo iced de tne cee 

Delineated. 46 is. cued ord 2a Tiles alt al ie ee. 69 
Gubse qretaligeGatiiiei. 65 sds ods a. 6h ee see. 8s. ced 2) 254. 11 
Dethal teidenttlal eptlotennts iii 60006 RE Rk 46, 233. 57 





Cthne tetbal Gentes sii nscud, woes iaaKs 2a 20S 0O. Utena, the 92, 272. 41 





Os du dbosde due eee odes Meme eees tll veke te 498, 298. 97 


LIVESTOCK LOANS 


Continued advances were made during the year in the liquidation of the live- 
stock lending program repayable ‘‘in kind,’’ which originated in drought relief 
purchases of livestock in 1934. Cash receipts and receipts from the sale of live- 
stock totaled $349,933.64 in settlement of 6,702 head of cattle. The receipts were 
deposited in the revolving loan fund under authority of the act of May 24, 1950 
(25 U.S. C. 443). A total of $1,691,166.23 has been deposited in the revolving 
fund for livestock settlements, and the number of head outstanding bas been 
reduced from 42,796 head of cattle and 1,227 sheep owed to the United States as 
of June 30, 1950, to 18,899 head of cattle and no sheep as of June 30, 1955. 


(c) Economic development, $27,510 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $27,510, the same as the 
operating base. 

The resources surveys and studies will embody sociological investigations and 
will fnelude, but not be limited to, distribution of human population, technique 
of use of resources including minerals, trade relations with other areas, fuel sup- 
ply, water supply, livestock, wool, rugs, and other agricultural products. The 
results of such survey and study are essential to effective planning and execution 
of the various phases of the long-range program for the Navaho and Hopi reserva- 
tions and the development of known deposits of various minerals. This work, 
authorized by the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act has been and will in large part 
be contracted with the universities of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The $10,000 is for initiating new developments of small industries on a pilot 
basis. As these industries tre developed, using human and natural resources, 
they will provide a means of support for families as well as providing training in 
skilled trades for Indian people interested in off-reservation employment. Among 
tribal enterprises now in operation which have been developed under this program 
are enterprises such as an arts and crafts guild, cement products plant, clay prod- 
ucts industry, leather products, 4 trading posts, 2 motel enterprises, housing 
projects, a wood products industry, and wool textile industry. 


(d) Program planning, $289,714 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $289,714, an increase of 
$51,468 over operating base. The program coordination staff assists area and 
agency staffs in conducting fact-finding surveys to determine the current economic 
and social status of Indian groups, delineates the major problems and needs, and 
recommends the development of programs on an overall reservation basis. On 
the basis of such surveys, programs are initiated at the field level in cooperation 
with the affected Indian groups and tribes to improve reservation resources 
utilization, to further the employment of the Indians excess to local job opportuni- 
ties, to transfer additional managerial responsibility to Indians as a group or 
individually, and to transfer services of a governmental nature now furnished by 
the Bureau to local governmental units or other auspices handling such services. 




































4. Sor, AND MorsturRE CONSERVATION, $4,084,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $4,084,000, an increase of 
$251,791 over operating base. Soil and moisture conservation has become an 
important factor to the Indians and their resources. This is becoming increas- 
ingly recognized by tribes in their planning of their future and the use of tribal 
funds. ‘Tribal funds have amounted to $357,631 in 1951; $606,984 in 1953; and 
$839,389 in 1955. Currently the Navahos have made $75,000 available, the 
Jicarilla Apaches $68,000, and the Fort Apaches $60,000 for the program. It 
has materially improved their economy and welfare; assisted in their reorientation 
of thinking and their competency for full citizenship; protected their land from 
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erosion, drought, and excessive water and at the same time increased its produc- 
tivity. In 1955 with $2,661,672 and $13,495,786 of contributed cooperation, 
$16,157,458 of soil and moisture conservation work was performed. In 1955 
increased agricultural production on 2, 09,+79 treated acres on the farmland of 
15 reservations due to soil and moisture conservation work amounted to $34,- 
738,892. This was a return of $37.79 on every soil and moisture dollar and of 
$4.48 on all appropriated money and contributions. 

This is a demonstration of what can be accomplished by accelerating the pro- 
gram of soil and moisture. With the funds appropriated for 1956 and those re- 
quested for 1957 in accord with the 20-year departmental program for soil and 
moisture conservation development, the work can be further accelerated and the 
beneficial results obtained on more and more acres. Approximately 3 percent of 
the total job was accomplsished in 1955 and funds for approximately 4 percent of 
the total job are requested for 1957. Significant progress has been made, but 
erosion is still ravaging many thousands of acres of Indian farm and range lands. 
Erosion control measures need to be applied promptly to retain these acres for 
productive purposes. ‘The increased funds provide for the application of the 
program to additional acres to control erosion. 

The increase of $251,791 is justified in general terms to develop the program 
in accord with the 20-year plan and more specifically for major subactivities as 
follows: 

(1) Land-use investigations and planning, $905,600 (increase $8,700). Fea- 
tures of this category provide basic planning information and for the planning 
with the people on their farms and ranches. 

(2) Application of measures: 

(a) Soil stabilization and improvement, $1,135,500 (increase $176,800). 
Features of this group are primarily agronomic. Most of this increase is for 
performing seeding of range lands. 

(b) Water management, $1,774,900 (increase $58,500). The increase is 
particularly justified for the control of runoff to lower flood crests, to prevent 
bank cutting, and to protect agricultural areas. Most of the increase is for 
work on the Papago Reservation. 

(3) Operations and maintenance, $268,000 (increase $7,791). The increase is 
for more performance inventorying with the opportunities thereby presented for 
close consultation with the farmers and ranchers on their future land use. 


5. OPERATION, REPAIR, AND MAINTENANCE OF INDIAN IRRIGATION SYSTEMS, 
$811,329 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $811,329, the same as the 
operating base. The funds requested are used for the operation, repair, and 
improvement of irrigation systems on Indian lands: the payment of operation and 
maintenance assessments for Indian lands included within private and public 
irrigation districts; the purchase of water and water rights; to assist in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of incomplete projects where it is inequitable to charge the 
full cost of operation azainst the water users; and expenses nezessary for the proper 
operation of Indian irrigation projects. There are approximately 300 irrization 
systems on various reservations west of the Mississippi River, ranging in size from 
tracts of a few acres such as subsistence garden tracts to major projects of 100,000 
acres. For the fiscal year 1957 approximately 82 percent of the cost of these 
operations will be financed from operation and maintenance collections and power 
revenue, leaving 18 percent to be met from funds appropriated under this activity. 

The work involved in the operation and maintenance of the various projects 
consists of the annual cleaning of canals and laterals of silt, moss, weed and brush 
growth; operation and maintenance and repair of storage reservoirs and diversion 
dams, repair or replacement of water control structures in canals and laterals; 
operation of canal and lateral systems to insure adequate delivery of water to 
the lands; repair and operation of pumping plants, repair of flood damage; stream 
gaging and recording; and repairs to buildings used for quarters, warehousing 
and other purposes. Funds are used for payment of salaries of engineers, irri- 
gation managers, water masters, ditchriders, and other operating personnel; for 
employment of irregular labor; purchase of miscellaneous materials used for 
repairs and replacements, purchase of power, diesel fuel and gasoline for opera- 
tion of pumping plants and heavy equipment; purchase, repair or replacement of 
draglines, power shovels, tractors, scrapers, trucks, automotive and other equip- 
ment used in maintaining the irrigation systems. Funds are also used for pur- 
chase of water and water rights, payments of assessments to irrigation districts 
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for Indian lands included thereunder; payments to water masters appointed by 
State decree to divide waters of streams and for other incidental purposes. 

Of the $811,329 requested under this activity, $142,624 is nonreimbursable and 
represents obligations of the Government for the purchase of water and water 
rights and operation and maintenance activities covered in acts of Congress and 
agreements with the Indians; the balance of $668,705 is reimbursable and con- 
stitutes a lien against the lands benefited. 


Nonreimbursable items 


Middle Rio Grande Conservancy: Albuquerque School lands 
Fort Hall project 
Fort Hall minor units 
Wapato project: 
Reservoirs 
Water purchases 
Newlands 


(a) Annual assessment payments, $86,624 


Annual assessment payments are annual operation and maintenance charges 
made against Indian-owned lands included within various private and public 
irrigation districts. 

Annual assessment payment, 1957 
NORE ooio 3d eae shes hier wiped <. 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy: 
Albuquerque school lands__-_--- ~~ ---- 
PG: TEE NE i nn cite sais 3s bee cae danas weal < 29, 000 
A NE EE hg 0h 0 n 40 bd én an ee Ke apngatnainntonan cans <heninh 28, 824 
Yuma___- ; 


(b) Annual water payments, $20,000 


The amount requested under this item is to provide funds for the payment of 
the 16th annual installment of a proposed total of 40 annual installments of $20,000 
each, representing the estimated cost (40 X $20,000=$800,000) for the 100,000 
acre-feet water right for Indian lands on the Yakima Reservation provided for by 
the agreement between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, dated September 3, 1936. 

(c) Operation and maintenance of irrigation systems, $704,705 

Irrigation systems are operated and maintained by assessing an annual charge 
on a per acre basis against all lands included within a particular project. Many 
of the larger projects embrace a substantial area of non-Indian owned lands, All 
lands included in these projects are required to pay the assessments in full under 
penalty of nondelivery of water. On projects that are incomplete, water-users, 
however, are required to pay only their pro rata share of the cost of operation and 
maintenance. All collections, including delinquent payments, are deposited in 
operation and maintenance receipt accounts and are available for operating and 
maintaining the respective projects pursuant to the act of August 7, 1946 (60 
Stat. 895). Although a substantial portion of the Indians pay their assessments, 
some Indian farmers are financially unable to pay their assessments because they 
are operating subsistence units primarily designed to enable them to attain some 
degree of self-support. Otherwise, they would be dependent upon some type of 
public relief. Unless the funds are provided by the Government, for those un- 
able to pay, this cost is indirectly passed on to the water users who do pay their 
assessments. 


6. DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN ARTs AND Crarts, $108,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $108,000, an increase of 
$30,710 over operating base. This estimate is submitted pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the act of August 27, 1935, which created the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board, prescribed its duties, and authorized the development of Indian arts and 
crafts, with the attendant expansion of markets for Indian products. 

The Board consists of five members who serve without compensation. The 
act authorizes payment of their travel and other expenses incurred as properly 
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incidental to the performance of their duties as members of the Board. The 
staff consists of 10 employees, 8 of whom are in the field working directly with the 
Indian craftsmen. 

The areas in which the Board is now actively operating are: Alaska, the Northern 
Plains, the Southwest, the Southeast, the Southern Plains Exhibit and Craft 
Center at Anadarko, Okla., and the Sioux Indians Exhibit and Craft Center at 
Rapid City, 8. Dak. In its work the Board continues to emphasize good design, 
high standards of workmanship, and the importance of sound business practices. 

The reports from each area indicate a reasonable degree of progress generally. <A 
conservative estimate of the amount of Indian arts and crafts sold in the United 
States each year is $4 million. 

An increase of $30,710 for 1957 is requested in order to maintain and strengthen 
the crafts programs already inoperation. Although many craft centers show 
through their sales charts a reasonable degree of success, the assistance of the 
Board is still needed not only to insure the gains already made but to strengthen 
and expand the programs. 


7. MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN Trust Property, $2,940,000 


(a) Land management, $2,227,197 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $2,227,197, an increase 
of $833,180 over operating base. The 1957 estimate will provide a real estate 
organization to clear away in part the backlog of real estate transactions and 
maintain a real estate program operating on a current basis with the help of a 
limited number of tribal-paid employees. 

At the present time many of the agencies are receiving contributed help from 
tribal-paid employees. In some instances, the agency is completely staffed with 
tribal employees. The 1957 budget should provide for the elimination of 80 per- 
cent of this type of help, which is a constant source of criticism of the Bureau. 
The real estate organization to function properly should be free from influences 
exerted by the tribe on its employees. 

The proposed organization at the agency level must be comprised of profession- 
ally trained real estate people in the administrative and technical positions. The 
obligation of the Bureau to assure the individual of receiving the fair market value 
of his real estate in a transaction involving sale, exchange, or rentals, necessitates 
the employment of professionally trained real estate appraisers. It is inevitable 
that the receipt of just compensation for interest in realty and the clearing away 
of the backlog, thus enabling the Bureau to handle expeditiously real estate trans- 
actions, will greatly increase the volume of requests for sales, exchanges, and 
leases of land received by the Bureau. Our present inability to process the real 
estate transactions promptly has resulted in many hundreds of attempted sales 
to individuals being carried out by Indian landowners without approval of this 
Bureau. Sales of trust or restricted Indian-owned land are valid only if approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior or his authorized representative. In one agency 
alone, there are known to be 160 such illegal sales within the past year. If the 
realty organization is adequately staffed, the Indians will be able to dispose of 
their property in prompt and orderly manner. This should reduce and may 
preclude attempted illegal transactions. 

The o' ligation of the Secretary under the terms of readjustment legislation 
must be met by adequate staffing of those reservations to handle the highly ac- 
celerated real-estate transactions attendant to orderly termination provided by 
the legislation. The need for professionally trained real-estate people in these 
cases cannot be overemphasized. Because of the short term provided by the 
legislation, approximately double the normal staffing will be required to process 
the real-estate matters. 

The anticipated speedup in probate work, now carried on by the Office of the 
Solicitor, makes it imperative that additional real-estate title clerks be employed 
at the agency to make available the necessary information for the probate 
examiners. 

The entire real-estate program is fundamentally dependent upon the real- 
estate records. Real-estate records are at present not dependable. It is essential 
that these records be brought up to date and the recordkeeping system revised 
to facilitate the expeditious handling of the program. 

Increased activity in the real-estate program will reflect through the area office 
and to the central office. The establishing of a real-estate organization and 
maintaining the operation at the highest degree of efficiency will necessitate 
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constant liaison work between the central office, the area and agency offices. 
Increased travel funds are a necessity to the operation of the program. 

The increase of $833,180 is to fill out the organization as a functioning real- 
estate unit with professionally trained personnel in administrative and technical 
positions. 


(b) General trustee services, $627,114 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $627,114, the same as 
the operating base. One of the special services for which the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is responsible is the maintenance of banking facilities for Indians. The 
necessity for this service has long been recognized because of the lack of com- 
mercial banking facilities to serve this group in remote and isolated areas. The 
Bureau is charged by various laws with the trust responsibility of accounting 
for individual Indian moneys which come into the custody of Bureau officials. 
Indian Service special disbursing agents are designated to carry out these duties. 

The personnel engaged in this work provide the personal contact with Indians 
in remote areas or subagencies over a wide area of the United States and Alaska 
and represent the Federal Government at the local level in carrying out the 
statutory responsibilities for the management of trust funds of individual Indians 
and tribal enterprises. 

Real-estate transactions required by readjustment legislation will increase the 
trust responsibilities of the Government with respect to trust moneys and for 
maintenance of banking facilities pending complete termination of Bureau trust 
responsibilities. 

(c) Enrollment, $85,689 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $85,689, the same as 
the operating base. The establishment of current rolls for all tribes, groups, and 
bands is becoming increasingly important and necessary in the administration 
of Bureau and tribal affairs. Enrollment work or determination of eligibility 
to share in the distribution of judgment funds has and will take on added impor- 
tance as the tribes are awarded judgments by the Claims Commission or Court 
of Claims and as readjustment legislation is enacted. The discovery of minerals 
and the development of valuable resources on many reservations and publicity, 
etc., to the effect that certain tribes are to receive large sums of money from the 
Government has created a widespread interest throughout the Nation in the 
matter of Indian ancestry and rights to membership in Indian tribes. To deter- 
mine who is entitled to share in such property or the income or proceeds there- 
from, the establishment, correction, and maintenance of membership rolls is 
necessary. 

The funds requested in this estimate are necessary to continue this important 
and accelerated phase of our work, which ties in so closely with the present policy 
of the Congress in relation to termination of Federal supervision over the property 
and affairs of Indians as those Indians are prepared to assume the responsibility 
for their own affairs on an equal footing with other citizens. 


8. REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND UTILITIEs, $3,630,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $3,630,000, an increase of 
$1,573,146 over operating base. This estimate will accomplish a program of the 
normal maintenance and minor repairs to buildings and utilities resulting from 
damage, wear, or use, including preventative maintenance, required to keep 
Government-owned buildings and utilities in operating condition and to extend 
their period of serviceability and usefulness to the maximum economical length of 
time. This estimate does not include funds for new construction, remodeling, or 
additions to existing buildings and utilities, custodial or janitorial services, or 
replacement of major equipment items that have become worn or obsolete. 

The utility systems that are maintained by this appropriation supply power, 
heat, water, light, sanitation facilities, and communication services to various 
buildings in the United States and Alaska for which no commercial facilities are 
available and must therefore, be provided by this Bureau in connection with the 
buildings which they serve. 

An increase of $1,573,146 over prior year appropriations is requested in order 
that the Bureau may more successfully cope with the ever increasing maintenance 
problem due to old buildings and utilities too long neglected by lack of sufficient 
funds and to carry out a constructive preventative maintenance program which 
would assure full life and usefulness of the buildings at a normal maintenance 
cost. The initiation of such a program to place buildings and utilities in proper 
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condition has been delayed far too long. Continued deferment has resulted in 
increasing the costs of maintenace because of more rapid deterioration which will 
lead eventually to early replacement of the buildings and utilities far short of 
their full life that could normally be expected under a constructive preventative 
maintenance program. A program to protect life, health, and property and to 
avoid more extensive and costly maintenance, major repairs, and utimate replace- 
ment costs of buildings and utilities should be undertaken consistent with that of 
other Government agencies, whose buildings and utilities, in many instances, 
lie within the same area and are adjacent to those operated and maintained by the 
Bureau. The funds provided in this estimate will alleviate the conditions 
described above. 

Funds requested herein for carrying out this work program are indicated in the 
following table: 


1957 | Change 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate ---_-............-........--.- | $2,056, 854 $3, 630, 000 $1, 573, 146 
Estimated costs of maintaining utility sy stems Lciaonaiialeta inecpepemivaskenn } 602, 700 | 840, 000 | 237, 300 


Estimated cost of maintaining buildings a 1, 454, 154 | 2, 790, 000 1, 335, 846 
Square foot of buildings maintained : 17, 568, 140 | | 17,870, 000 | 301, 860 


Average cost per square foot for maintaining buildings . $0. 16 | +$0. 08 


WEED Conrro., $102,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $102,000, the same as the 
operating base. Halogeton glomeratus has not been eliminated as a Ca~gerous 
threat to the use of Indian rangelands, but we have learned to control it where 
grass can ke planted successfully. The barrier control method of planting grasses 
on threatened lands has proven itself. Where grass plantings have not teen made 
and the halogeton was formerly found only along rights-of-way, it now has in- 
vaded country tributary to the rights-of-way. Proof of the efficacy of the barrier 
control method is found on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation in Idaho. The rail- 
road right-of-way across the entire reservation is infested with halogeton. On 
the adjoining Indian land, the plantings of crested wheat grass have prevented 
the spread of the posionous weed to the rangelands. In 1957, as in the past, the 
bulk of appropriated funds are planned to be spent in seeding work-ground 
preparation and direct seecing. 

The vear 1956 showed the necessity of continuing chemical control treatment 
along roads, in gravel pits, in marl pits, and on areas where the precipitation is so 
deficient that it is not feasible to make grass plantings. Rains during the growing 
season required repetitive sprayings of some areas of infestation. Chemical 
spraying has not eradicated, as yet, halogeton from an infected area. On areas 
where only chemical treatment can ke performed spraying will be continued. 
On these areas plants are killed before new seed is permitted toform. It is hoped 
that shortly all via‘ le hard seed already in the ground will germinate and that the 
acreage of chemical treatment can be reduced. 

In 1957, it is planned to fence 3,500 acres of land. Fencing will be performed 
where necessary to assure the development of a satisfactory grass stand. 

Surveys will be continued. Each year new acreage is examined to cetect 
halogeton. Old areas of infestation and adjacent lands must be examined every 
year to detect any new outbreak of halogeton. 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 


ES | | es 


Program and financing: 
Total obligations. ___- boas so woke lassie veers phic al $16, 100, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward__ dptsaithspiddakes Sulelinkeiandiad Obed —535 
Appropriation (a l,usted) ___- sata innaeigieee i 12, 432, 000 16, 100, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to. pay PUNO at-.. 02-5 ccbe 200k eS 4 543, 000 i" 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


01 Personal ee hated tleebode aces in 9, 469, 310 
02 phe tial ckcateadon cone : : <auek ’ 393, 253 493, 080 
03 Transportation of things ramhtiene ceiiaeaaees aNaaeen ee 129, 153 203, 575 
04 Communication services __..-.- ‘ a ss snisinl desea ee 119, 968 139, 954 
05 Rents and utility services.............-..-_-- paeeaaree 112, 095 127, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction ..._....._-. ; : 9, 780 14, 055 
07 Other contractual services__-. ame sia ; ee 1, 233, 449 1, 847, 161 
Services performed by other agencies ea 9,724 9, 724 

08 Supplies and materials ; : Sebaavussasees boaet 1, 994, 363 2, 642, 087 
09 Equipment - _-- a a ae a oe 357, 480 705, 525 
10 Lands and structures saitipe wg prateendie ee Osaka iicea tals bi 600, 000 600, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 11, 880 18, 109 
Subtotal ____- nounced earn ste 13, 143, 793 16, 269, 780 

Deduct charges for quarters ee 168, 258 169, 780 
inl CRON niki ce et StS perenne see i 12, 975, 535 16, 100, 000 


' 
a —_ 








RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 
Fiscal year appropriations 


$7, 125, 020 $12, 034, 360 

7, 202, 250 _. 18, 233, 760 

8, 745, 261 : 13, 253, 760 

9, 760, 207 | 195 110, 937, 917 

10, 779, 576 56 12, 432, 000 

1 $2,043,328 of the 1955 appropriation for this account is excluded from this schedule and set forth under 


the title ‘‘Road Construction and Maintenance (liquidation of contract authorization), Bureau of Indian 
Affairs.” 


REsourRcES MANAGEMENT 


(House hearings, pp. 467—483) 


Appropriation 1956 $12, 432, 000 
Anticipated supplemental, 1956 (Pay Act) 450, 000 


Total 1956 12, 882, 000 
Estimate 16, 100, 000 
16, 000, 000 

100, 000 


(P. 6, line 21) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 6, line 21, strike out “$16,000,000”, and insert in lieu thereof “$16,100,000”, 


the estimate, or an increase of $100,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“A total of $16,000,000 is allowed, a decrease of $100,000 in the budget estimate 
but an increase of $8,568,000 over the appropriation for 1956. The committee 
has increased from $250,000 to $350,000 the amount proposed by the budget for 
financing from the rev olving fund for loans, and directs that the amount. pro- 
gramed for soil and moisture conservation be increased by $100,000.” 
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3. Agricultural and industrial assistance._____- | 1, 526, 700 | 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $100,000 made by the House in the 
buna estimate. The amount is distributed to activities as follows: 


"Pieteadana bass eee aT Pe ‘aa i a ae 
| 1956 appro- | 1957 | 1957 | Restoration 
priation | estimate | allowance | requested 





a a 
| 

1, Forest and range lands. ...-....--.....-...- = $2, 275, 000 $2,680,000 | $2,680,000 |_. 

2. Fire suppression 140, 000 | 140,000 |___- 

1, 504, 671 |... 


. Soil and moisture conservation : | 3, 807, 172 | 4, 184, 000 


| 
| 
i Operation, repair and maintenance of Indian | | 
irrigation systems. -- _- 811, 329 811, 329 


. Development of Indian arts and crafts....._- 108, 000 | 
2, 940, 000 | 


. Management of Indian trust property 2, 101. 139 
3. Repair and maintenance of buildings and | 

utilities _- 2, 041, 370 | 3, 630, 3, 530, 000 | $100, 000 
. Weed control % 102, 000 , | 102, 000 | ‘ ; 


12, 882,000 | 16, 100, 000 | 16, 000,000 100, 000 


A breakdown of the restoration requested by objects of expenditure follows: 


07 Other contractual services. .............--...-.... _.--s=-- $40,000 
08 Supplies and materials - 60, 000 


rgard tee etal Bape ee, 000 


The House committee reduced the appropriation bi $100,000, but authorized 
an increase in the amount to be used in the revolving loan fund by the same 
amount. However, the House directs that the ‘“‘Soil and moisture conservation’”’ 
item be increased by $100,000. If the soil and moisture conservation program 
is increased by $100,000, it will be necessary to reduce the ‘Maintenance of 
buildings and utilities’ activity by a like amount. The condition of many of our 
structures are such that they are actually unsafe for continued use. 

We must begin to cope with the ever-increasing maintenance problem too long 
neglected due to lack of sufficient funds and to carry out a constructive pre- 
ventative maintenance program which would assure full life and usefulness of the 
buildings at a normal maintenance cost. Continued deferment has resulted in 
increasing the costs of maintenance because of more rapid deterioration which 
will lead eventually to early replacement of the buildings and utilities far short 
of their full life that could normally be expected under a constructive preventative 
maintenance program. A program to protect life, health and property and to 
avoid more extensive and costly maintenance, major repairs and ultimate re- 
placement costs should be undertaken consistent with that of other Government 
agencies, whose buildings and utilities, in many instances, lie within the same 
area and are adjacent to those operated and maintained by the Bureau. The 
restoration of this $100,000 will more nearly enable the Bureau to attain these 
objectives. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR FOREST WORK 


Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman, one of the major increases is for 
forestry work; that increase is $384,705. That does not represent the 
entire additional amount that we expect to spend next fiscal year due 
to internal adjustments that will free $100,000 for forestry work next 
year. 

Chairman Haypen. That, however, will be an expenditure, a large 
part of which will be recovered by the sale of timber? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 

We expect that with this increased amount, we will be able to 
contract for cutting of about 90 million additional feet of timber. 
Our timber fee deductions will approximate $900,000. 

Then there is an increase of $251,791 for expanding the soil and 
moisture conservation program in accordance with the 20-year program 
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that the Department has developed and which this committee has 
considered in the past; and $833,180 for our realty program, 


BACKLOG OF REALTY CASES 


As you may recall, we have in the past 2 years stressed the fact that 
we have accumulated a large backlog of cases, realty cases. With 
the increase that was granted for this fiscal year, we are making con- 
siderable progress. However, we are faced with the fact that the 
workload is increasing right along. 

For the first 6 months of this fiscal year, we had a greater number 
of new cases presented to us than we had presented for the entire 
fiscal year 1955, and that is due to the fact that interest in minerals 
and oil and gas on Indian lands is increasing to a very great extent. 










































REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 






Then there is $1,573,146 for the repair and maintenance of buildings 
and utilities. We have this fiscal year 8 cents per square foot for the 
maintenance of our buildings and utilities. 

Chairman HaypEen. What is the customary rate in private industry 
and elsewhere in the Government? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We have looked into that and we cannot find 
a situation which is comparable to ours. 

_ Chairman Haypen. You cannot find as many old, old, old build- 
ings? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is partly the problem; yes, sir. 

We talked with the General Services Administration people and 
they tell us that their problem is entirely different from ours because 
they are dealing with monumental type buildings and their mainte- 
mance requirements represent only a fraction of the capital cost of 
the buildings. 

If we attempted to justify our needs on the basis of capital cost, we 
could not justify very much money because many of these buildings 
are so old and they cost so little at the time they were constructed 
that a percentage of the capital investment would not amount to 
anything. 

So if we try to present our needs on that basis, I think we would 
have to do it on the basis of replacement costs rather than original 
costs. 

“he estimate before the committee will provide us with 16 cents a 
square foot, which is twice the amount that we have now. While we 
do not think that will meet all the needs, it certainly will enable us 
to do a much better job in the maintenance field. 

Chairman Haypen. In other words, you are grateful for small 
favors? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. The House cut it $100,000? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Actually, the House reduction of $100,000 was 
not identified with any of the budget items in this appropriation. 
We arbitrarily assessed it against this item since it was the largest 
item of increase we had in the budget but we are urging the committee 
to restore the item because of the great need. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman HaypeEn. The budget estimate for construction is $7.5 
million. The House allowed only $4 million and the Department is 
requesting restoration of the $3.5 million reduction. 

For the current fiscal year, $7,979,003 was appropriated. 

The justifications and the formal amendment will be included in the 
record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


CONSTRUCTION 


PC ae ener. ee a ae ee eee ee $7, 979, 003 
Boden estimate, 1957 7, 500, 000 
4, 000, 000 


Analysis by activities 





Adjusted ap- 


Activities propriation 


| Estimate, 1957 
| Ss = 

PII III 7... ons encheusrereeaveaceameenerirnoteute Renita aacmenaiiemieniniens $5, 273, 027 $4, 500, 000 
2. Irrigation systems 2, 705, 976 | 3, 000, 000 


a ne ee et a 7, 979, 003 | 7, 500, 000 





1. BurLpINGs AND Uriuitiges, $4,500,000 
Projects Estimate, 1957 


Alaska $576, 800 


Belkofski—2-classroom, school and quarters 83, 000 
Construction new school, 2 locations 142, 000 
Copper Center—2-classroom school and quarters 83, 000 
Kwigillingok—4-classroom school and quarters 171, 000 
Perry ville—2-classroom school and quarters * 000 
Major repairs and improvements 7 , 800 


2. States (exclusive of Navaho) 3, 122, 200 
(a) Red Scaffold day school—sewerage system 21, 000 
(b) Thunder Butte School—relocation 45, 000 
(c) Chiloeco Se itory No. ; 65, 000 
(d) Chilocco School—rehabilitate home No. | 50, 000 
(e) Bogue Chitto—4-classroom and multipurpose room 85, 000 
(f) Conehatta School—4-classroom and multipurpose room_.- 130, 000 
(g) Pierre School—rehabilitation kitchen and dining facilities__ 33, 000 
(hk) Jones Academy—improvement to sewage treatment 28, 000 
(t) Flandreau—rehabilitation school kitchen, bakery, and 

dining facilities 30, 000 
(j) Theodore Roosevelt School—sewage disposal improve- 
ment_ 61, 000 
(k) Rocky Boy’s—bus garage facilities 21, 600 
(1) South Segment Day School—2-classroom additional 
facilities 31, 500 
(m) Jicarilla S itories 420, 000 
(n) Northern Cheyenne—improvement to agency sewerage 
system 37, 000 
(0) Phoenix Indian School—remodel hospital building into 
dormitory 83, 000 
(p) Wanblee School—additional facilities. _........-....--- 76, 000 
(q) Allen (American Horse) School—additional facilities __ __- 125, 000 
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1. Burtpines AnD Urtuities, $4,500,000—Continued 
Projects 

2. States—Continued Estimate, 1957 
(r) Kyle School—sewage treatment plant $50, 000 
(s) Pahin Sinte (Porcupine) School—additional facilities ____- 96, 000 
Pine Ridge No. 6 and No. 10 day schools—water system __ 17, 500 
Oglaia Community High School—-boys dormitory 310, 000 

Rosebud Mission School—rehabilitation kitchen, bakery, 
and dining facilities______ Lee eee 21, 000 
Bylas School—improvements to water system 31, 000 
Cheyenne and Arapaho School—rehabilitate dormitory__- 25, 000 
Cheyenne and Arapaho—academic building rehabilitation_ 25, 000 
Fort Sill—2-dormitory rehabilitation 49, 000 
Riverside School—improvement to water system 38, 000 
Standing Rock School —additional facilities _____ fc51ceh 285, 000 
‘c) Fort Totten—new 8-classroom elementary school 310, 000 
Canoncito Boarding School—facilities 125, 000 
Taos Day School—water system 10, 000 

Wahpeton School—rehabilitation kitchen, bakery, and 
dining facilities 31, 500 
Warm Springs—classrooms - _- z 3 90, 000 
Zuni Day School—bath house and well__.______________ 30, 000 
Zuni Field Office—water well at Blackrock 15, 000 
Major repairs and improvements 221, 100 


801, 000 
Water e xploration and development. --—_.--.------- a 50, 000 
Round Rock School—facilities 200, 000 
Huerfano dormitory—facilities _ __ _- Sta asain cee si wn na nse 100, 000 
Borrego Pass School—facilities 250, 000 
Isolation room for 11 dormitories... ...........<<-.<.=: 41, 000 
Major repairs and improvements 160, 000 


Total estimate 4, 500, 000 


2. Irrigation Systems, $3 MILLION 
1. Annual contract payments $16, 000 


Fort Belknap 6, 250 
Tongue River 9, 750 


2. Construction 2, 859, 000 


Arizona: 
Colorado River 450, 000 
Papago (Chui Chiu) 71, 000 
Papago (San Xavier) 55, 000 
San Carlos project 170, 000 
California: 
California miscellaneous 55, 000 
Colorado: 
Southern Ute (Pine River) 55, 000 
Ute Mountain 55, 000 
Idaho: Fort Hall (Michaud) 500, 000 
Montana: 
Flathead 165, 000 
Fort Belknap 35, 000 
38, 000 
Nev aes Duck V alley 110, 000 
New Mexico: 
Miscellaneous pueblos 77, 000 
Middle Rio Grande (miscellaneous pueblos) 220, 000 
Navaho (Hogback) 550, 000 
Oregon: Klamath (Modoc Point) 193, 000 
Wyoming: Wind River . 60, 000 
3. Miscellaneous small projects 40, 000 
4. Engineering, plans and surveys 85, 000 


Total estimate ; 3, 000, 000 
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This activity provides funds for the continuation of irrigation development 
work on existing and approved irrigation projects on Indian reservations located 
in the arid and semiarid West where the conservation and development of lands 
and water for agricultural irrigation are of fundamental importance to enable the 
Indian to become self-supporting and to make proper use of his land and water 
resources. The development and extension of irrigation projects on Indian 
reservations are primarily for the benefit of resident reservation Indian families 
The facilities, however, also directly benefit the surrounding community as well 
as non-Indian-owned lands included within the projects. Most Indian-owned 

© land is devoted to stock raising. The success of this activity is largely dependent 

© onan adequate supply of winter feed which can be produced on irrigated land. 

5 The type of work proposed is the construction, extension, and rehabilitation of 
irrigation systems and land subjugation on Indian reservations. 

The major structures and canal systems are completed, or nearing completion, 
on many of the projects. The work now proposed will consist primarily of 

» extending canals and laterals, subjugation of lands and extension of drainage 

» systems to provide additional areas for cropping. 

During 1954, Indian irrigation projects produced crops valued at $50,239,000 

» on approximately 545,688 acres of land farmed. In all, approximately 866,000 

acres on Indian projects are under constructed irrigation facilities, of which 

275,000 acres are privately owned. Approximately 110,000 acres of Indian lands 

require additional lateral construction, land subjugation, and drainage for suc- 

cessful farming. Present Indian projects provide about 3 acres per capita for 

Indians located in the arid West. The complete development of all potentially 

irrigable Indian lands in the West will provide about 6.5 acres per capita 









Itemization of estimate Construction 


Estimate, 
1956 









Program and financing: 


otal obligations - - $17, 116, 745 $7, 500, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward 9, 166, 742 
Unobligated balance transferred to ‘‘Construction of Indian health 


Sea ee 


facilities, Public Health Service’’ (68 stat., 674, 675)- +29, 000 

















Appropriation (adjusted) _- 7, 979, 003 7, 500, 000 






OBLIGATION BY OBJECTS 


= (! Personal services. --. 2, 065, 629 2, 132, 553 
® (02 Travel 134, 292 134, 015 
» 03 Transportation of things 156, 856 93, O11 
» (4 Communication services 35, 700 $4, 900 
= 05 Rents and utility services --- 37, 268 36, 468 
» 06 Printing and reproduction. &, 600 9, 800 
07 Other contractual services 2, 521, 100 1, 171, 092 
Services performed by other agencies 2, 283 2, 283 
08 Supplies and materials-- -- 1, 844, 561 922, 601 
= 09 Equipment 1, 177, 480 408, 940 
10 Lands and structures 9, 000, 155 2, 561, 917 

» 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 140, 476 


Taxes and assessments_. , 250 8, 325 


340 









Subtotal__. 17, 132, 650 7, 515, 905 
educt chargers for quarters and subsistence 15, 905 15, 905 


Total obligations ----- 17, 116, 745 7, 500, 000 









: Fiscal year appropriations 
es ests RR PB eee Bees Jes ck 2 £4 _.$10, 575, 000 
ROG es -.--. §, 143;'5001 1953. . EMM ._. 17, 500, 000 
RUM Lees ae a A 3s £1, OGG 2P8) 8004. 2. ck lu eel) yee Oe 
Ghee ee ee oi ie 1G, O06; 657 | 1968.5 fo Ss cc lL a, aa a 
0061 bones iis re: ae 22, 787, 651| 1956_______- ss 7, 979, 003 


1 $6,797,000 of the 1955 appropriation for this account is excluded from this schedule and set forth under 


the title “Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract authorization), Bureau of Indian 
Affairs,”’ 
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CONSTRUCTION 
(House hearings, pp. 462-464, 484-497) 


TR Tei cca, ce take nae anes nek cateinieniaranee $7, 979, 003 
Anticipated supplemental 1956 (pay act) -.-.........-.---.---------.-.---.. 





oo in cad on RICE Pe ac AE od in nn a OE oe dene ii 7, 979, 003 

FO en ts ono ads ne Sak mb dae MS US hn ees 7, 500, 000 
ON nn a ksi ahs tle ci raieete Gasecibienel 4, 000, 000 
pe eA ins pig a Beh Fa pe aetna 3, 500, 000 


(P. 7, line 9) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 7, line 9, strike out “‘$4,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$7,500,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $3,500,000 in the appropriation. 









HOUSE REPORT 





“The budget estimate for the construction of buildings, utilities, and irrigation 
systems is $7,500,000. The committee has allowed $4 million, a reduction of 
$3,500,000 in the budget estimate. The program as set forth in the justifications 
is approved. The amount allowed plus the unobligated balances of previously 
appropriated funds which will be available on June 30, 1956 should be sufficient 
to continue the construction program without delay.” 









JUSTIFICATION 


This amendment restores the reduction of $3,500,000 made by the House in 
the budget estimate. This amount is distributed to activities as follows: 











Activity Appropriated,} Estimate, Allowance, | Restoration 
PRET EF 1956 1957 1957 requested 


(a) Buildings and utilities.................----- $5, 273, 027 $4, 500, 000 $1, 000, 000 
ee 2, 705, 976 3, 000, 000 8, O00 O08 Fi suk G..«.... 
































tdientagshesctntacnkndddonntenssunn 7, 979, 003 7, 500, 000 4, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 








A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


Ol Ferecheheervione. « ..<- cance cscccdensscvcaacen diemesods $400, 000 
07. Giiberiietrastunl enrvioes. ....< 6 6ckncccccncecacccel eS 500, 000 
OD eS OO... 8. omg km nae mae nab one 500, 000 
Oe NS i. aL cla annenidamncnneionns pita amnse ee weal 100, 000 
20 “Dime RNR ao Sin ih on cc reccsemadknecste tan ee 2, 000, 000 


Sei sicciki i nine cdanwaneinecawe nino endakuareeaende 3, 500, 000 


The total construction program for the Bureau of Indian Affairs is $7,500,000 
for fiscal year 1957. 

The House committee approved the construction program set forth in the 1957 
justifications, but reduced the budget estimate $3,500,000, stating that the amount 
allowed plus the unobligated balances of previously appropriated funds which 
will be available on June 30, 1956, should be sufficient to continue the construction 
program without delay. 

This is not possible since the funds previously appropriated were appropriated 
for specific projects, on which, in most cases, the plans, specifications, and pre- 
liminary work have been accomplished. Actual construction work has started 
on many of these projects, and materials and supplies have been purchased. To 
meet the House reduction, it would be necessary to abandon or indefinitely defer 
these projects and divert funds to projects approved in the 1957 program. This 
would result in the Government’s losing a substantial portion of funds already 
invested. 

Restoration of the $3,500,000 will enable the Bureau to carry forward the 1957 
construction program approved by the House committee, and work can proceed 
on the following projects: 


NG hentia ssa uaa nl 
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Belkofski: 2-classroom school and quarters 
Construction new school 2 locations 
Copper Center: 2-classroom school and quarters___----..-------..- 
Perryville: 2-classroom school and quarters 
Red Seaffold Day School: Sewerage system_-_-_----_--- dein tl it 
Thunder Butte School: Relocation 
Chiloeeo School: Remodel dormitory home No. 3 
Chiloeco School: Rehabilitate home No. 1 
Bogue Chitto: 4-classroom and multipurpose room _ 
Conehatta School: 4-classroom and multipurpose room 
Pierre School: Rehabilitation kitchen and dining facilities. ________- 
Jones Academy: Improvement to sewage treatment____._____.__ -- 
Flandreau: Rehabilitation school kitchen, bakery, and dining facili- 

WS... 2. saeticn ccd edwsvessounosiucscocecss 
Theodore Roosevelt School: Sewage disposal improvement 
Rocky Boy’s: Bus garage facilities 
South Segment Day School: 2-classroom additional facilities______-__- 
Jicarilla School: 2-dormitories 
Northern Cheyenne: Improvement to agency sewerage system 
Phoenix Indian School: Remodel hospital building into dormitory _ _- 83, 000 
Wanblee School: Additional facilities. ................-...-...--- 76, 000 
Allen (American Horse) School: Additional facilities......._...____- 125, 000 
Kyle School: Sewage treatment plant 50, 000 
Pahin Sinte (Porcupine) School: Additional facilities 96, 000 
Pine Ridge No. 6 and No. 10 Day Schools: Water system é 17, 500 
Rosebud, Mission School: Rehabilitation kitchen, bakery, and dining 

ON a i Nana a tpn idioms co'ep tere bee oe oar 21, 000 
Bylas School: Improvements to water system_--_- 31, 000 
Cheyenne and Arapaho School: Rehabilitate dormitory 25, 000 
Cheyenne and Arapaho: Academic building rehabilitation 25, 000 
Fort Sill: 2-dormitory rehabilitation 49, 000 
tiverside School: Improvement to water system _ 38, 000 
Standing Rock School: Additional facilities_........_....__________- 285, 000 
Fort Totten: New 8-classroom elementary school 310, 000 
Canoncito Boarding School: Facilities........................-... 125, 000 
Taos Day School: Water system 3 10, 000 
Wahpeton School: Rehabilitation kitchen, bakery, and dining facili- 
ties 31, 500 
Warm Springs: Classrooms 90, 000 
Zuni Day School: Bath house and well__-_-_- ee Oh at Ree he oe ee 30, 000 
Zuni Field Office: Water well at Blackrock 15, 000 
Water exploration and development...................-..-....... 50, 000 
Huerfano dormitory facilities.._.......__- Be tee ete EE PU ee 100, 000 
isolation FOGm Ser ln ClOrmMmitoneee lL. Go te be he Sue ee. ee 41, 000 
Major repairs and improvements 329, 900 


3, 500, 000 


These projects are of the highest priority and are necessary for the execution of 
the various programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They provide for the 
construction of facilities for the education of Indian children; for the correction 
of unsanitary or unsafe conditions existing on Indian reservations; and for the 
improvement and repair work on existing facilities. 

Our efforts for the past few years have been directed toward getting into 
schools all children for whom we have responsibility. It will be noted that the 
major part of our 1957 program is for school facilities. 

The restoration of the House reduction will permit the completion of projects 
already under way and enable the Bureau to carry forward the work scheduled 
in the 1957 program approved by the House. 


REDUCTION IN CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Chairman Hayprn. This appears to be a very serious reduction. 
Would you please explain to the committee its effect on your construc- 
tion program? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Mr. Chairman, as you indicated it was a serious 
reduction. There was only $4.5 million in the budget estimate for 
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buildings and utilities and the House reduction, of course, means that 
there would be only $1 million available for that purpose. 

The buildings and utilities estimates covers our highest priority 
items in the fields of sanitation, rehabilitation of old buildings, addi- 
tional classroom facilities to take care of crowded conditions or chil- 
dren who are not now in school. So that all of our projects are high 
priority projects and we would be very much handicapped if the reduc- 
tion which the House made were not restored. 

Chairman Haypen. The House states that the program set forth 
in the justification is approved. They refer to certain unobligated 
funds that would be available. 

Have you any unobligated funds? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We have made a review, as we have done for the 
last 2 or 3 years, and we have ascertained that only $79,000 will be 
available at the end of this fiscal year. 

We have presented in this budget a reprograming of that amount of 
money, $79,000, for new projects. We are not asking for additional 
money in this instance but we are asking you to approve the repro- 
graming of the $79,000 savings that we think we will realize by the 
end of this fiscal year. 

Chairman Haypen. If it should appear that at the end of this 
fiscal year there was a substantial amount of money unexpended, does 
it necessarily follow that that money has not been firmly committed 
and cannot be used for the new construction plan in the budget esti- 
mate? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No, sir; it does not follow. 

As a matter of fact, while we will show unobligated balances, we will 
have started many of those projects and expenditures will be made 
this fiscal year, but the projects will not be completed until the next 
fiscal year; that is true in many of these cases. 

Chairman Haypren. The construction season generally goes on in 
the summer anyhow? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is true and, as you know, we do not have 
money for advance planning. In other words, we have to wait until 
we get money before we can start on a project. That takes consider- 
able time. We try to get that work done by contract so we get 
architects to start the plan for us, but we have to prepare preliminary 
plans in order to give the architect something to work on, and then we 
have to review his work to see that they do it in accordance with our 
plans. 

That all takes time before we can actually advertise for the con- 
struction of the project itself. 

Senator Munpr. In other words, if the reductions made by the 
House were to prevail, you would not have the funds available for 
these items that you have now listed as construction needs for 1957? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is correct. 

Senator Munpt. You would have to use those funds for the ones 
you had programed for the preceding fiscal year? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. That means you just defer 
further urgent needs and it would eliminate practically all of the 
projects that we have in the $4.5 million estimate, many in your 
State, Senator, and some in Senator Young’s State where the require- 
ments are very urgent. 
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| am sure you are acquainted with the condition of some of these 
buildings up there. 

Senator Munpt. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. Any further comments on the construction 
program? 

Senator Munpr. I think it is important to have in the record, and 
the chairman stated that the House finds no fault with the program 
of construction. They just failed to provide the money. The need 
is there and it is our responsibility to meet that need, appropriation 
of new funds. 

Mr. GrREENWoopD. As you may remember, Mr. Chairman, this ap- 
propriation was made without fiscal- year limitation because of the 

realization that some of these projects would require more than | 
fiscal year to complete. 

Chairman Haypgen. Well, most construction that the Government 
does is without fiscal-year limitation. You cannot possibly complete 
these projects in one construction season. 

Senator Munpt. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. You cannot possibly get the plan worked out 
from the time the appropriation is available in July to get the work 
done by the 30th of next June. It is physically impossible to do that. 

Mr. GrEENwoop. That is right. 

Chairman Haypren. Therefore, we make it a no-year appropriation 
and contemplate at the time it is made that it will extend beyond the 
— ‘al year for which it is appropriated. But if it is contracted for that 
iscal year, then the obligation is on a firm basis? 

Mr. Gan Nwoop. That is right. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$11.5 million for the liquidation of contract authority granted in the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 for the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads and trails. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Roap CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION) 


Appropriation act, 1956 _... $7, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957, and House allowance . _. 11, 500, 000 


Analysis by activities 








Appro- Estimate, 
priation 1957 


1. Road maintenance | $2, 270, 000 $2, 220, 000 
2. Road construction 4, 730, 000 | 9, 280, 000 


7, 000, 000 11, 500, 000 





Sections 4 (c) and 6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 authorize a total 
of $30 million for the construction, improvement, and maintenance of Indian 
reservation roads and bridges, and roads and bridges to provide access to Indian 
reservations and Indian lands over a 3-year period, 1955, 1956, and 1957. This 
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act granted authority to enter into contracts and provided that such contractual 
obligations be deemed obligations of the Federal Government. 

The obligations incurred and the cash provided for liquidations under this 
authorization are set forth in the following tabulation: 













1955 program 





Liquidating cash available from: 







































NNN SOU ee a ins Sinan ws ree we oe maaan $2, 017, 929 3 
Geeetewmetian:. sb AO. tak Ue Ce 6, 797, 000 -  ( 
Cash available for liquidation of contract authorization... _ 8, 814, 929 e 
Obligations: _ 
Resources management (maintenance)________._ $2, 017, 929 mm 
Genatetidliea. . 02 2c bi eae. Sa LE. 5, 750, 991 ‘3 
————————_ 7, 768, 920 = il 
Bete cath Ov... daca ssenaton+$npth<nenepe<td= 1, 046, 009 ES \ 
1956 program - 3 
Appropriation: - / 
Roads construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract i 
TNT hic ss sain: ens boi sccm casi iho s no a e < anes BE $7, 000, 000 Re 
Prior year cash available_-- -- - Pe ae Lee eee 1, 046, 009 Es ’ 
Cash available for liquidation of contract authorization____- 8, 046, 009 e 
Obligations: a 
IR, on: un canine wend eae akeaielen $2, 270, 000 - f, 
ORM 6 on ccncasdeeosnns shauaeweume’ 9, 961, 080 mo 
————_ 12, 231, 080 - + 
Es n 
Bveens COUGAR 6. 6 o +. << ri Kane eeaneitiedeley ents crak 4, 185, 071 = 3 
- il 
1957 program Se Ff 
Obligations: I 
DORIMRANBNOR ik 6.nink is a cient bb lcs wltids $2, 220, 000 4 
UII ci stina steonns ts ecccnsing maacchded agit cepiiliciiae aaleniiioedh 7, 780, 000 Sj 
Prior year unfinanced obligations____..__.___--- 4, 185, 071 r 
———_—_——— $14, 185, 071 Q 
Unfinanced balance end of fiscal year_____._.._._..-._------ 2, 685, 071 PY 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization___..__--- 11, 500, 000 | 
The program for 1957 is as follows: ( 
1. ROAD MAINTENANCE, $2,220,000 ( 
The Indian Bureau road system includes 18,660 miles of roads located on 179 
reservations in 24 of the States. The system has been jointly approved by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Commissioner of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The appropriations for this purpose in the past have developed a pattern 
of applying limited funds where they will do the most good. This has:resulted. in ( 
604 miles of trail-type roads receiving no maintenance; 9,955 miles of light traffic r 
roads receiving only occasional maintenance; and 8,101 miles of the heavier traffic } 
roads receiving regular maintenance. The Indian Bureau road maintenance costs I 
tend to run below the amounts spent by neighboring counties, and the condition of f 
the Indian Bureau roads is generally not as good as the condition of adjacent county ( 
roads. 
The base amount established for maintenance of the Indian Bureau road system 
prior to the Korean war and related to the price level at that time is $2,260,000. I 
Although equipment, material, and labor costs have increased since that time, a I 
reduction below the base amount is possible due to the Bureau policy of entering r 
into agreements with the local. governments whereby the Bureau constructs ‘cer- ( 
tain roacs to a standard and the local government then places the road on its 
system and accepts full reponsibility for all future maintenance. This estimate is ‘ 





required to protect the investment of the Government in this road system and to 
approach the standards of maintenance on similar systems of the counties adjoin- 
ing the reservation. 
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2oad maintenance work is classified as follows: 


(a) Regular general maintenance, 8,101 miles of heavy traffic roads $1, 412, 000 


bh) Occasional general maintenance, 9,955 miles of light traffic roads_ 390, 000 
(c) Heavy maintenance (i. e., major restoration) - - -___ : 263, 000 

d) Special maintenance (repair of damage caused by storms, fire, 
ROMAN, GOB So Sono. Se Se vegan eee ; 155, 000 
AIR itian 0, wardliow a ae OY ff ES OL) Ye ee ee 


(a) Regular maintenance, $1,412,000 


Includes surface repair, blading, ditch cleaning, removing rock, trees, weeds, 
snow, and maintaining bridges and culverts. 


bh) Occasional maintenance, $390,000 


This includes work required to keep light traffie going, such as blading, remov- 
ing slides, filling washouts, removing trees, and occasional shaping. 


c) Heavy maintenance, $263,000 


Includes reshaping roadbed, resurfacing, seal coats, and major repairs to bridges 
and culverts. 


(1) Special maintenance, $155,000 


Covers the repair of major damage caused by storms, fires, ete., and judgments 
resulting from damage claims under the Tort Claims Act. 


2. ROAD CONSTRUCTION, $7,780,000 


The purpose of the road construction program is to furnish road transportation 
facilities to the many Indian reservations, also to carry out the policy of improving 
certain reservation roads to an adequate standard so that local governments will 
take the road into their highway system, thereby relieving the Federal Govern- 
ment of all future responsibility; the 1957 program will result in the transfer of 
367 miles from the Bureau system to State or county systems. The proposed 
improvements are of great importance to mail and supply routes, school bus 
routes, ¢ross reservation traffic, and access to Indian schools and communities. 
Roads are needed to allow adequate transportation on the reservation and will 
assist the Indians to improve their economy and become self-supporting. An 
important part of the program is to furnish the transportation facilities to aid in 
rehabilitation programs such as the Navaho and Hopi programs where Congress 
authorized $20 million for a road construction program, and to furnish roads to 
newly irrigated Indian lands. The following is an itemized breakdown of the 
1957 road construction program: 


(a) Grading ahaareming, 479.7 miles. $3, 442, 600 
(b). TCO Reeeniee SOO a NO ne ee aan eh oiuerre 3, 356, 350 
(c) Bridge construction, 941 running feet__..___._________________- 295, 300 
(Gd) TORS eee Geen Wen SMe nn ca een cdececceus sans 685, 750 


BES USELOR / TABPREL SAN SAE REINS ND) CRS ea 01 1) _ 7,780, 000 
(a) Grading and draining, $3,442,600 

This feature covers clearing rights-of-way, installing drainage structures, and 
constructing a roadbed by excavating high ground and filling low ground. This 
results in a well-drained earth embankment with easy grades and flat curves, 
built so that the wind will sweep off the snow and so that it will not be softened 
by ground water. The stabilized bed will provide a firm foundation for the sur- 
face course. The estimate covers 479.7 miles of grading and draining. 


(b) Surfacing, $3,356,350 

The estimate covers the surfacing of 469.7 miles of roads. Most of this will be 
base course and surface course of local materials such as gravel. About 163 
miles of the heavier traffic road will have the gravel surface mixed with bituminous 
material. 


(c) Bridge construction, $295,300 


This covers the construction of 941 feet of bridges. Most of this will replace 
wornout spans now in a dangerous condition. 
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(d) Surveys and plans, $685,750 

This covers the cost of making surveys and preparing plans and specifications 
for the construction of roads and bridges. The estimate covers surveys and 
plans for 645 miles of roads. 

The average cost per mile for grading, draining, and surfacing is $14,317, 
The average cost per running foot of bridges, consisting of both timber trestle 
and reinforced concrete, is $313. 

A detailed summary of the program by areas follows: 

(1) Aberdeen area, $890,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, surveys 
and plans for roads on the Cheyenne River, Lower Brule, Crow Creek, Fort 
Berthold, Pine Ridge, Rosebud, Sisseton, Standing Rock, Turtle Mountain, Fort 
Totten, and Omaha Reservations. 

(2) Anadarko area, $175,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, bridges, 
surveys and plans for roads and bridges on the Kiowa, Pawnee, and Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Reservations. 

(3) Billings area, $450,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, bridges, 
surveys and plans for roads on the Blackfeet, Crow, Fort Belknap, Fort Peck, 
Northern Cheyenne, Flathead, and Wind River Reservations. 

(4) Gallup area, $2,365,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, bridges, 
and surveys and plans for roads on the Navaho Reservation in Arizona; Southern 
Ute Reservation in Colorado; Jicarilla, Mescalero, United Pueblos, and Zuni 
Reservations in New Mexico; and Intermountain School in Utah, and includes 
$100,000 for the emergency improvement of school roads necessary to serve new 
schools on the Navaho Reservation authorized by the Navaho emergency edu- 
cation program. 

(5) Minneapolis area, $325,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, 
bridges, surveys and plans for roads on the Red Lake, Mille Lacs, Fond du Lac, 
Leech Lake Reservations in Minnesota; and Menominee, Stockbridge, and St. 
Croix Reservations in Wisconsin. 

(6) Muskogee area, $300,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, bridges, 
surveys, and plans for roads on the Choctaw Reservation in Mississippi, Five 
Civilized Tribes Reservation in Oklahoma, and the Seminole Reservation in 
Florida. 

(7) Phoenix area, $1,535,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, bridges, 
surveys, and plans for roads on the Hopi, Colorado River, Hualpai, Fort Apache, 
Papago, San Carlos, Gila River, and Fort McDowell Reservations in Arizona; 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah; Pyramid Lake Reservation in Nevada; 
and Fort Yuma Reservation in California. 

(8) Portland area, $955,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing,bridges, 
surveys, and plans for roads on the Western Washington, Colville, and Yakima 
Reservations in Washington; the Umatilla and Warm Springs Reservations in 
Oregon; the Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho; and includes $204,000 for Klamath 
Agency to complete a portion of the roads to acceptable standard and transfer to 
county road system in accordance with the termination program. 

(9) Sacramento area, $675,000.—The estimate is for grading, surfacing, bridges, 
surveys, and plans for roads on the Hoopa, Bishop, Pinoleville, Round Valley, 
Cahuilla, Morongo, Pechanga, Santa Rosa, and Campt Reservations in California. 

(10) Washington, D. C., $110,000.—The estimate is for grading, surfacing, and 
surveys and plans for the Cherokee Reservation in North Carolina and for central 
office supervision of the national program of road and bridge construction. 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


Total obligations $12, 231, O80 $10, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward —22, 231, 080 — 10, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward +-10, 000, 000 
S is of unfinanced contract authorization: 
Unfinanced balance at beginning of year 21, 185, 071 14, 185, 071 
U'nfinanced balance at end of year. i —14, 185, 071 2 685. O71 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 7. 000. 000 11, 500, 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


01 Personal services - - - 3. 982. 247 3 386. 312 
02 Travel 81, 451 79, 500 
03 Transportation of things. A ; 61. 700 59, 500 
04 Communication services 18 300 19. 700 
05 Rents and utility services 36, 900 39, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction 3° 600 2 500 
07 Other contractual services 544, 837 72’ 931 
08 Supp lies and materials - - 1, 365, 789 1, 201" 795 
09 Ke oe nt 191, 223 195, 700 
10 L ind s and structures ne 6. 691. 151 4. 568. 856 
15 Taxes and assessments 5, 435 5, 429 

Subtotal ; 12, 282, 633 10, 051, 553 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence . 51, 553 51, 553 

Total obligations - ‘ e ‘ : . 12, 231, 080 10, 000, 000 


BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS—Roap CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Fiscal year appropriations 


NOOO. es i DEB ied sale Seas W.. Ua o beod ee en ae SS 1 $8, 840, 328 
NOG = coca ts ekenence dun eee ceeens cenenedencuse ee ueeeeee 7, 000, 000 


' Includes $2,043,328 appropriated under ‘‘Resources management, Bureau of Indian Affairs,” and $6,- 
797,000 under ‘“‘Construction, Bureau of Indian A ffairs.”’ 


PROGRESS OF ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Chairman Hayprn. Apparently, Mr. Commissioner, you are satis- 
fied with that amount of money? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. The progress of road construction on the 
Navaho Indian Reservation interests me, and I think you proceeded 
wisely, in first getting a cross-reservation road down. The demand 
now is to be able to get into the reservation from Arizona. 

At the present time, you have to go out a considerable dis- 
tance from Flagstaff in order to get on that east-west road to Tuba 
City, or you have to go to Gallup and go north. There should be 
connections completed as soon as possible down to Holbrook, Ariz. 
and Winslow, Ariz. Those are the two towns that lie directly south 
of the bulk of the population of the Navaho people. 

Mr. Gremnwoop. Both of those roads are on our program, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. I know that it will be of great advantage, 
particularly to the Indians who desire to come to town and do not 
want to go so far if they have these what might be called access roads 
to the east and west. 

Mr. Greenwoop. The authorization that we had in the Highway 
Act for $30 million for a 3-year period has been very helpful to us. 


73918—5¢@—__11 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 







JUSTIFICATION 







Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$3,190,000 for general administrative expenses. The justifications 
will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 







BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 







GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 





Appropriation act, 1956 . ae .. $2, 600, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs nn eta 155, 500 






Adjusted appropriation, 1957_ | - Oe eee tetas cnncatame. eee | 
Budget estimate, 1957, and House allowance_____________________ 3,190,000 [7 










Ana'ysis by activities 












! 
| 
Adjusted Pati . 
Activities appropria- = " 
tion , 
1. Departmental offices__-------- ind mel Sai i a ia a ree $745, 200 | $824, 275 
Ue ees sac aalate et cece ow pian ae Se ee 2, 010, 300 2,.365, 725 
BOE wi ccccanictsowieukes lenousctthexeteniebnab tendons 2, 755, 500 3, 190, 000 










GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, $3,190,000 





The estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1957 is $3,190,000, an increase 
of $434,500 over operating base. 

The programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are administered from three pri- 
mary organizational levels—the agency or reservation; the area, encompassing 
several agencies and reservations; and the central office. In the central office, 
basic policy determinations are made, programs are évaluated, and operating 
procedures are developed, with the area and agency offices carrying out the oper- 
ating programs and functions. In many areas, suboffices are also utilized to ad- 
minister the various programs of the Bureau because of great distances, seattered 
Indian reservations and communities, and transportation and communication 
problems. The staffing, supplying, financing, and administering of these programs 
are complicated by the diffusion of certain program segments to organizational 
units below the agency level such as schools and irrigation projects; isolation; the 
operation and maintenance of facilitating services common to all activities of the 
Bureau such as central heating plants; common facilities such as office, quarters, 
storage and supply facilities; and the interdependent nature of most of the pro- = 7 
grams serving the Indian people. 4 

To these workload factors must be added workloads generated by the Bureau’s | ~ 
trusteeship responsibility for the administration of tribal funds carried for some 
145 Indian tribes, bands, and groups in approximately 600 separate appropriation 
accounts and banking services for individual Indians. 

In the interest of efficiency and economy, the area offices perform the house- 
keeping functions for services common to all activities. The benefiting activities 
share the cost of these services on a workload basis reasonably commensurate 
with the workloads applicable to the activities’ operations, since the workload is 
directly related to the volume of workload created by program activities. In- 
creased programs mean increased workloads and resulting increased costs. This 
method of operation encourages maximum efficiency and economy in that person- 
nel in all activities are vitally interested in the cost of common services necessary 
in the execution of their respective programs. This interest has been vigorously 
demonstrated in those instances when funds for an activity have been decreased 
without a like decrease in responsibility. 
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The Bureau’s proposed 1957 administration program totals $4,892,000 of whicl 
$3,190,000 is requested under the “General administrative expense’ appropriation 
and $1,702,000 allocable to program activities. A comparison of the 1956 and 
1957 program follows: 


1956 adjusted 1957 esti- 


‘ Increases 
appropriation mate 
General administration program $4, 407, 784 $4, 892, 000 $484, 216 
Estimated share of participating program activities 1, 652, 284 1, 702, 000 49 716 
General administrative expense appropriation _ -—- 2, 755, 500 3, 190, 000 434, 500 


The share allocable to program activities in 1957 represents an increase over 
1956 of only 3 percent as compared with a 20 percent increase in program estimates 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate 1956) Estimate 1957 


Program and financing: 


Total obligations $2, 755, 500 $3, 190, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted 2, 600, 000 3, 190, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 155, 500 

OBLIGATIONS BY ORJECTS 

01 Personal services 2, 188, 209 2, 567, 303 
02 Travel . 195, 929 241, 000 
03 Transportation of things 28, 624 20, 350 
04 Communication services | 80, 595 83, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 43, 350 | 43, 350 
06 Printing and reproduction___ 13, 700 13, 700 
07 Other contractual services 76, 501 76, 501 
Services performed by other agencies 61, 793 61, 793 

0% Supplies and materials 101, 528 | 104, 097 
09 Equipment. -_. 15, 050 | 21, 108 
‘5 Taxes and assessments 1, 871 2, 110 
Subtotal. aa ‘ ‘ } 2, 807, 150 243, 312 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence pounce i 51, 650 53, 312 
TS iccccatcticnn santnutaresdbbocan 2, 755, 500 3, 190, 000 


BurEAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS—GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Fiscal year appropriations 


1947 $4, 703, 336] 1952_- $3, 525, 647 
1948 ) 2, 745, 560| 1953 3, 525, 647 
1949 3, 203, 190} 1954 3, 000, 000 
1950 . 3, 335, 206 | 1955 2, 750, 000 
1951 te 3, 580, 000 | 1956_- 2, 600, 000 


Chairman Haypen. Are there any questions from the members of 
the committee in regard to this matter? If not, we will let the justi- 
fication stand. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. 


AUTOMOBILES 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The budget proposed authority for the pur- 
chase of 290 automobiles and the House allowed only 270. The 
Department is requesting authority to purchase 290, of which 270 
shall be for replacements. 

| will place this justification in the record, but what is the need for 
the additional 20 automobiles? 

(The justification referred to follows:) 
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Bureau or INDIAN AFFAIRS 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(Provides authorization for the purchase of passenger motor vehicles) 
(House hearings, p. 525) 
(P. 8, lines 19, 20, and 21) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 8, lines 19, 20, and 21, strike out the following: 
“two hundred and seventy passenger motor vehicles (of which two hundred and 
fifty shall be for replacement oniy)’’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“two hundred and ninety passenger motor vehicles (of which two hundred and 
seventy shall be for replacement only)”’. 


HOUSE REPORT 


The House report made no statement concerning this item. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the authorization for the purchase of 290 passenger 
motor vehicles, of which 270 shall be for replacement only. 

As of June 30, 1955, the Bureau had 831 passenger motor vehicles which met 
replacement standards. It is estimated that an additional 200 vehicles will meet 
replacement standards by June 30, 1956. After replacing our limit of 175 in 
1956 the Bureau will be operating more than 850 vehicles at the beginning of the 
1957 fiscal year which have met age and/or mileage replacement standards. These 
vehicles are used to provide transportation for Indian school children and for those 
persons who must work among Indians on the extensive and isolated Indian 
reservations. For the past several years, the Bureau has been unable to purchase 
a sufficient number of vehicles to replace wornout vehicles, and as a result many 
vehicles have deteriorated béyond the point where maintenance practices can 
economically prolong their useful life or insure safe transportation for the opera- 
tors. The restoration of the 20 vehicles for replacement will help the Bureau to 
improve the quality of its fleet. 


NEED FOR REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Greenwoop. Because of the increases in the programs that 
we are proposing, Mr. Chairman. 

We did not mention specifically the substantial increase in the 
relocation program. That will require additional staff and some 
members of the staff will require transportation so that there will be 
some addition to the fleet. 

Our major need, however, is for replacement. We have over 800 
vehicles at the present time that have traveled more than 60,000 miles 
or are more than 6 years old. It is not economical to operate those 
cars, especially under the conditions we have to contend with. 

Senator Munpr. How is it that you have 270 replacements in a 
single year? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Because we are so far behind in our replacement 
program. We have over 800 that ought to be replaced. 


TOTAL AUTOMOBILES 


Senator Munpt. How many automobiles do you have altogether? 

Mr. GrEENwoop. We have 1,154 passenger cars and pickups and 
140 station wagons. 

Senator Munpt. What criterion have you applied in determining 
the 270 should be replaced? Is it on mileage as a criterion or age or 
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do you pick them out vehicle by vehicle because they have been dam- 

© aged in a wreck or something? 

4 ~Mr. Greenwoop. We have a general criteria that we do not pre- 

" scribe ourselves but is prescribed for us, of 6 years of age or 60,000 

miles. No car can be replaced unless it is 6 years old or has operated 
© 60,000 miles. 

4 Many of our cars have been operated over 100,000 miles under 

| adverse conditions. We do not operate over improved roads, as you 
>» know. Most of our roads are gravel roads or secondary or third-class 

roads so that the cars get very hard use and the deterioration is more 
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a rapid than if they were being operated over a paved highway. 
d 
JUNIPER PROBLEM 
STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
; Chairman HaypreNn. Well, that concludes the matter directly before 
} the committee but I would like to bring up another subject if I may, 
a because I found it to be of very great interest when I was in Arizona 
this summer. 
et Stockmen in Arizona are suffering because of the invasion of 
et Juniper and other water-consuming growth on their rangelands. 
= Users of water for irrigation on the streams have made careful checks 
me and one statement that I saw was to the effect that about seventy- 
se million-odd acre-feet of water fall and only about 4 million acre-feet 
a of it becomes available for irrigation because it either evaporates or 
“4 is lost in some way. 
an I remember distinctly some years ago the manager of the Salt River 
ra- Valley Water Users Association, stating how bitterly disappointed 
to they had been for a number of years when they had very heavy snow- 
falls in the mountains and they thought they would get plenty of 
> water, but owing to the thickness of this juniper, the snow rested on 
| top of the trees and never got down to the ground and was exposed to 
at | the warm dry air and evaporated, so there was no benefit to the trees 
‘ or grass and there was no runoff. 
he If some of this useless growth could be cut off, the snow would land 
me — | on the ground and it would be exposed only on one side to the air, 
be E j and more would be avuilable for runoff and, necessarily, there would 
) be more for grass for grazing. 
00 Be So I made it my business this summer to visit all of the supervisors 
iles of the national forest in Arizona, and the two principal Indian reser- 
ove vations at Fort Apache and San Carlos where grazing is predominant 
and they are interested in more grass. 
n a _ These are on watersheds where there are other residents in Arizona 
interested in irrigation water. At the time I came back, I wrote you a 
ent letter, Mr. Commissioner, and you were kind enough to grant me an 
interview. 
Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 
SITUATION IN ARIZONA 
er? 
and Chairman Haypen. At that time, Mr. Flory of your office was 
kind enough to explain how greatly interested you were init. I would 
ring like to question him on the situation for this reason, that work has 





e or been started in Arizona by a combination of the resources of the 
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State land department, the University of Arizona, and the Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association under the direction of Dr. George 
Barr, of the University of Arizona. 

What they are trying to do is to locate a particular watershed and 
clear it off to the extent that it is practical ; find out what it costs to do 
it; find out how much more grass can be produced and how much 
the runoff will be increased. 

I have consulted the Geological Survey and they will be glad to 
cooperate. 

You have the same situation on your Indian reservations. The 
Apaches themselves on the Fort Apache Reservation, have cleared 
off about seventy-thousand-odd acres. The results of this work in the 
return of heavy grass is marvelous. 

While we know these things to be true, we do not know if it is 
economical to clear this growth, so this experimental work has to be 
undertaken. 

I think Mr. Flory knows more about it than anybody in the Indian 
service, and I would like to have him discuss the problem as to whether 
he thinks it is possible to do this kind of work. 

Mr. Fiory. Well, there is so much interest down there on the part 
of the water users as to the water yield from the watersheds because 
the water situation in Arizona is very acute. Then our Indians have 
all the livestock on their ranges that they can carry at the present 
time. 

They have cleared juniper off of 71,800 acres on the Fort Apache 
Reservation, and the study just released, entitled “Juniper Control 
Increases Forage Production” on the Fort Apache Indian Reservation 
Station Paper No. 18, put out by the Rocky Mountain Forestry 
Range Experiment Station, shows that they have gotten about three 
times as much forage produced after the range was cleared than they 
had before. 

They have altogether something like 250,000 acres of that kind of 
infestation on the Fort Apache Reservation. The San Carlos has a lot 
of it too, but I do not have the figures on that. 


PONDEROSA PINE 





GROWTH 


Another problem up there is the tremendous growth of ponderosa 
pine reproduction, since the fires have been stopped. We have 
carried out controlled burning, prescribed, we call it. 

Chairman Haypen. I understand you cannot control burning but 
you can prescribe it. 

Mr. Fiory. That is right. The Indian service has been the 
pioneer in that work and we now have 118,000 acres on which we 
have carried out prescribed burning. 

On 65,000 acres of that, we have been able to gather data in regard 
to what effect the burning had on fires. There was 82 percent fewer 
fires on the prescribed burned areas than on areas that had not been 
burned, 95 percent reduction in area burned, and a 65-percent reduc- 
tion in the size of the average fire. 

We have as many as 15,000 stems per acre up there, and with that 
much of a canopy, it is almost impossible for a light rain or a light 
snow to get to the ground. The interception there is very great. It 
is pretty much a “guesstimate” as to how much it would be, we do 
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not have any accurate figures, but everybody is convinced that it is 
material, 

Chairman Haypen. Everybody that I talked to in Arizona, all 
those who have made a study of it, are thoroughly convinced that 
reducing this growth is bound to let more snow get to the ground and 
if it gets to the ground, it will grow more grass. Some of that water 
will get into the underground and the springs would get it. But 
there is no proof of anything of that kind yet and that is why Dr. 
Barr and his group are trying to set up an experiment on a sufficient 
area to determine accurately what advantage there is in the increase 
in forage that would be available, how much more water will be 
produced, and what it will cost to do it. 

Those things, I think, are highly important and I am sure if any 
area is selected in the Indian Bureau, you will be glad to cooperate? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREENWOop. Yes, sir. 


WATER PUMPING EXCHANGE ARRANGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. If it happens not to be in the Indian Bureau, 
[ am sure the Forest Service would cooperate. 

I thought I would mention one practical situation which is not in 
the scope of this particular investigation because it is confined to the 
Salt River area, and that is that there is now under exchange arrange- 
ment water pumped out of the White River over into the Gila drainage. 
| believe it goes to the head of Willow Creek and a gage is kept on the 
amount of water pumped over the divide. 

Mr. Fiory. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. Then other gages below that and finally one 
at Eagle Creek because in that area the Phelps-Dodge Co. has an 
open-pit mine and without that water there would be no mine. 

[ learned at San Carlos that the Apache Indians had one of their 
tribal pastures up on the Willow Creek area and they told that if 
they could make a timber sale, they would be glad to take the timber 
money and put it into clearing up some townships up there. 

[ was wondering whether you would look into the desirability in- 
asmuch as the gaging stations are available, to helping the Indians 
clear off part of the range for an experimental purpose so that we could 
really get definite data as to whether more water is produced. 

If you can clear off the water-consuming plants on the drainage of 
the Gila River and produce more water in that river, that water will 
come down to the San Carlos and there is one tribe that will be 
benefited by having better grazing facilities. 

The Apaches have an excellent tribal herd at San Carlos. On 
the other hand, the Pimas on the reservation below them are very 
much short of water. You could accommodate the two tribes greatly 
ifit can be proven that at a reasonable cost this juniper and other 
brush that has invaded the rangeland can be removed. 


WATERSHED STUDY 


Mr. Firory. Senator, we have gone into that very thoroughly, the 
one on San Carlos. This was sent to you some time ago, and from all 
that we can gather the Carizzo and Corduroy are the most comparable 
watersheds that we can find that would make a good study. 
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I would like to give you some comparative figures on those two. 
The Corduroy has an area of 146,000 acres and the Carizzo 165,000. 
They are side by side and you will see they are similar in character. 
Commercial timber on the Corduroy is 63,000; commercial timber on 
the Carizzo is 69,000. You see that is very comparable on those 
two types. 

The juniper pifion Corduroy is 69,000, on the Carizzo is 80,000. 

The chaparral area on Corduroy is 11,000, and it is the same on 
Carizzo. The grassland area on Corduroy is 1,700 and the grassland 
area on Carizzo is 3,500. 

As far as types are concerned on elevations, those two are very 
comparable. We have been looking down there for years to find 
two that were comparable on which to set up a study. 

Chairman Haypren. The idea has been that if you could clear the 
cedar and other water-consuming plants off the one watershed 

Mr. Fiory. Off the Corduroy because some of the work has already 
been done, but none on the Carizzo. Incidentally, water is pumped 
out a lake near Shawlow into the Corduroy to compensate for water 
that Phelps Dodge took. So we have three gaging stations on Cor- 
duroy and one on Carizzo below where they come together, so we have 
that record over that length of time. 

Chairman Haypen. Did you furnish this data to Dr. Barr’s com- 
mittee in Phoenix? 

Mr. Fiory. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. They have that? 

Mr. Fiory. They have that. 

Chairman Haypren. That will help them arrive at the decision as 
to where they want to go. 


WILLOW CREEK STUDY 


Now, as to the other matter, I found the Indians on the San Carlos 
Reservation very much interested in doing something about Willow 
Creek, and I was wondering if you have made a study there. 

Mr. Fitory. We have an exact study covering the same items on 
Willow Creek, but we have not a comparable watershed. We have 
gone further with the Fort Apache Tribe and they are anxious to see 
to what extent they can increase their grazing and are willing to give 
all the grazing control that is necessary to carry out this study. 

The only thing they ask is that anything they give would not 
jeopardize their grazing future. 

Chairman Hayprn. They have substantial timber, much more than 
the San Carlos. Nevertheless, they told me at San Carlos if they 
could make a timber sale, they would put the funds into this type of 
project. 

Mr. Fiory. Fort Apache has already spent $483,000. 

Chairman Hayden. That has been done at the cost of $5 an acre 
with the use of hand axes. Certainly the use of modern machinery 
would reduce that cost. 

Mr. Fiory. That is true and we have used various types of machin- 
ery up there but the reason they used that handwork is because they 
needed that amount of money for relief and if a person needed relief 
they gave them $5 a day and put him on junipers. 

Chairman Haypen. I would like to see them get at the scientific 
facts with regard to this problem. I am so convinced that it is practi- 
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cal and will pay that ] would appreciate very much if you would study 
it further to see what can be done on Willow Creek with the San 
Carlos Apaches. ‘There you have two tribes that would have direct 
benefits, the San Carlos and then the Pimas who live below and use 
that water. 

ROSEBUD BOARDING SCHOOL MISSION 


Senator Munprt. You may recall a discussion about the gymnasium 
for the boarding-school mission, the one at Rosebud. 

Do you have any studies or have you any recommendations to make 
on that? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We have not provided for that in the 1957 
budget, Senator Mundt. That is on the Aberdeen area construction 
program, and it is scheduled for inclusion in their 1958 estimates, 

Senator Munpt. How much do they estimate? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. They estimate $150,000. That would provide 
a gymnasium-auditorium, a combination building. 

Senator Munpt. They have miserable recreation facilities there 
now. They have to try to play basketball and have their physical 
culture exercises outdoors. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is very true. We would hope to have that 
in our 1958 budget. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS OF THE CREEK INDIANS 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the estimate of $200,000 
for the distribution of funds of the Creek Indians. Public Law 
No. 202 of the 84th Congress authorized this appropriation. 

As I understand the matter, it will not be a regular item in the bill 
but just for this 1 year. The justifications will be included in the 
record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS OF THE CREEK INDIANS 


The act of August 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 431) provides for the distribution of all 
funds held by the United States in trust for the Creek Nation and certain members 
thereof, and authorizes an appropriation of $200,000 to defray the expenses in- 
cident to the distribution of the funds. Such action will permit the Indians to 
derive some benefit from their money, and it will also stop the accrual of interest 
on money held by the Federal Government. 

Three groups of persons are entitled to payment: (1) persons entitled to 
equalization payments under section 18 of the act of June 30, 1919; (2) persons 
entitled to share in a judgment appropriated in 1952 in favor of the Loyal Creeks 
and Freedmen; and (3) persons entitled to share per capita in the distribution 
of the residual funds of the Creek Nation. 

Attention must be directed to 1,185 persons on the 1907 rolls with equalization 
claims and an undetermined number of heirs and legatees of such persons who 
are deceased. This will impose a workload which cannot be absorbed by the 
personnel available under present appropriations to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
It is not reasonable to assess the cost of the delayed payments against tribal 
funds, since the delay is not attributable to the tribe. 
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Itemization of estimate 

















l | 
Estimate, Estimate, Rnemsage (+t } 
1956 | 1957 7 
| crease (—) 
—_ ~ — meen - - - - — | capaginnanmnscliseiemisfiile anemones 
| 
Program and financing: | 
Total obligations ; $70, 000 +$70, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward $ébsk ek bale d'e Rien dent a 130, 000 +130, 000 
MPPORIIIIUR . 500 - scinnhineninetetb ta bnindtnn vib iinnns eee 200, 000 +200, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS & , 
Ol Personal services pela newacinnenwmasl nies ‘ aa 24, 760 +24, 760 
2 Travel_...- eh bidiie Ki pai cabeuidi Meads ee de aishaviptaien de 2, 000 +2, 000 
04 Communication services Ph nokhee denna an , 1, 000 +1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. _............-- thes hea eisess 1, 000 | +1, 000 
07 Other contractual services... ..-....-.----- meee f : oe 36, 740 | +36, 740 
CS Seppe Ge Sore boo ali Li ddctbde 2, 000 +2, 000 
09 Equipment 4 eee ee scien tabiea ‘le peeeennchaal 2, 500 | +2, 500 
Total obligations. ___.---- veasdeidehs theese witcabedas si gare ‘ 70, 000 +70, 000 











REVOLVING FUND FOR LOANS AND TRIBAL FUNDS 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Chairman Haypen. I will insert in the record statements pertain- 
ing to the revolving fund for loans and tribal funds. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
REVOLVING FuNpD For LOANS 


The revolving fund for loans is used to assist Indians in acquiring livestock‘ 
farm, and other equipment and in establishing tribal enterprises (25 U. 8. C. 470, 
471, 631). This fund and miscellaneous tribal funds provide the only source of 
loans for the great majority of Indians who cannot borrow from ordinary com- 
mercial credit sources because of their low economic status and lack of bankable 
security. 

In 1957, loans are estimated at $1.5 million, and repayments at $0.5 million, 
the same as for 1956; compared with $0.2 million made and $1.4 million repaid 
in 1955. As of June 30, 1955, the principal of the fund amounted to $15.5 mil- 
lion consisting of $13.8 million appropriated, and $1.7 million cattle settlements. 
Cattle settlements are payments made by the Indians for breeding stock fur- 
nished by the Government generally prior to establishment of this fund. 

The deficit is a result of a small interest income in the early years of operation 
and accumulated administrative expenses paid from the principal fund. Admin- 
istrative expenses of $250,000 are included in the 1957 estimate. 


Statement of income and expenses 


| | | 


























1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
eS dak cleats ac ehtcdatt dec dbd ase iaaateedvadtceta thins kon i —_—_|—__—_-- 
Income: Interest on loans... _.___-. 5, Kees $125, 767 $125, 000 | $125, 000 
Expenses: et he re | . 
OIRIIRRE TO OOTIONS. Oa 5 5. wd ¢ = eee enednnpnss«noete dl <ontoine . | 213, 000 | 250, 000 
Loan cancellations cia 5 socal i hdideahacwenon | 44, 571 40, 000 40, 000 
Increase in allowance for losses on loans receivable. - ------| 834, 550 | 477, 026 |- 
TOE CU in oli peer eb eters iu cvinvsnatdnctececees a. 879, 121 | 730, 026 290, 000 
Net income or losses (—) for year. ...............------------- —753, 354 —605, 026 | — 165, 000 
| 
ANALYSIS OF DEFICIT (—) | 
| 
Deficit (—), beginning of year-.- .-.------| 844,049 | —1,597,403 | —2, 202, 429 
GHEE (——) GINGA FORE wan nn oda nccneccdasodcehcncstesnel. -1, 07,08 —2, 202,429 | —2,367, 429 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 
Program and financing 
Potal obligations $1, 713, 000 $1, 750, 000 
Funds provided: 
Operations ‘ 775, 000 775, 000 
Treasury cash 938, 000 975, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted) _. 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
0) Personal services 183, 835 215, 412 
02 Travel ~ 9, 296 16, 187 
Transportation of things 1, 950 1,950 
04 Communication services 1, 900 2, 000 
( Rents and utility services 4, 235 4, 615 
07 Other contractual services 4, 39. 4, 307 
08 Supplies and materials 10, 619 8, 757 
Equipment 200 200 
16 Investments and loans : 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Subtotal 1, 716, 428 1, 753, 428 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 3, 428 3, 428 
Total obligations 1, 713, 000 1, 750, 000 
Indian tribal funds 
Appropriated, 1956 $3, 300, 000 
Estimate, 1957- 3, 000, 000 
Decrease _ _ .. 300, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


No part of the funds contained in this estimate represents a charge upon the 
Federal Treasury. This item reflects the disbursement of funds to the credit of 
Indian tribes or bands under numerous special acts of Congress in compliance 
with the terms of the various trusts and for carrying out tribal programs recom- 
mended by the tribal governing bodies with the approval of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

The budget schedule reflects under the permanent authorization, disbursements 
from the tribal trust funds authorized by permanent legislation, and under the 
annual and indefinite authorizations, amounts requested annually by the various 
tribes for carrying out various tribal activities. 

The estimate, therefore, is restricted to the funds requested annually as required 
by section 27 of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat., p. 158). 

All amounts in the estimate have been requested properly by the Indians 
except the sum of $1,106,859 shown for miscellaneous tribes in the following 
tabulation. The amount under miscellaneous tribes is required to provide for 
additional resolutions that can be anticipated during the fiscal vear. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 
LETTER FROM SENATOR ANDERSON 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a letter I received 
this morning from Senator Anderson of New Mexico concerning the 
problems of law enforcement among the Indians in his State. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Joint COMMITTEE ON Atomic ENERGY, 
March 1, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HaypDEn, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Cart: Mr. John C. Rainer, chairman of the All-Pueblo Couneil which 
represents 18 Indian Pueblos in New Mexico with a population of about 18,000 
Indians, has written me in regard to appropriations to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for maintenance of an effective program of law and order in New Mexico. 
Mr. Rainer has pointed out: 

1. Although the Indian population has increased and the problems arising 
from the pressures of the non-Indians have made the law and order situation one 
of critical status, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has reduced the number of personnel 
covering the States of Utah, Colorado, part of Arizona, and part of New Mexico 
to two. 

2. He further points out that the Pueblo governors and leaders are not so 
much concerned with the law and order problem as they are with a program of 
education and preventative work. 

3. The amount of appropriation required to maintain an efficient and effective 
program of law and order in New Mexico would be a minimum of $40,000 per 
annum. 

In support of his statements Mr. Rainer has enclosed a resolution signed by 
himself as chairman of the All-Pueblo Council and by Mr. Joe H. Herrera, secre- 
tary, requesting that steps be taken to provide the necessary funds to carry on 
an effective program. I am enclosing a copy of this resolution. 

I have contacted the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and they have advised me that 
they have asked for almost double the amount of the appropriation that they 
had last year for this type of work. I wish to go on record as supporting the 
request of all the All-Pueblo Council and to urge that every possible consideration 
be given to providing sufficient funds to permit the carrying out of an effective 
program of law and order, with special attention directed to a program of edu- 
cational and preventative work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuinton P. ANDERSON. 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the All-Pueblo Council is cognizant of the current circumstances with 
reference to the law and order problems of the Indians in New Mexico, and 

Whereas in spite of the ever-increasing population, and subsequent social prob- 
lems multiplied by the current administration’s drive to integrate the Indians 
with those of the non-Indians, neither the Bureau of Indian Affairs nor the State 
of New Mexico has provided a constructive program which would make it possible 
for the Indians to accept the changes with the least difficulty, and 

Whereas in spite of the increased population and subsequent multiple problems, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has curtailed, rather than increased, its law and 
order personnel to a point of utter ineffectiveness by assigning its two men to the 
States of New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah; and 

Whereas although these two men are capable and competent, it is not hu- 
manly possible to do a thorough job to the area and population assigned to protect 
and serve; and 

Whereas the Ute Mountain Utes of Towaoc, Colorado, and Utah Consolidated 
Utes of Ignacio, Colo., the Jicarilla Apaches, the Mescalero Apaches, and the 
Navaho Tribe are financially able to hire their own law-enforcement personnel: 
Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Bureau of Indian Affairs branch located at the United Pueblos 
Agency, Albuquerque, N. Mex., at the earliest possible date, restrict its two law 
and order personnel to the Pueblos only; be it further 

Resolved, That the said United Pueblos Agency take immediate steps to increase 
its law and order personnel by a minimum of 4 additional men to be located at 
Espanola, N. Mex., and 2 to be located at Cubero, N. Mex., and likewise take 
whatever action is necessary to provide a minimum of $40,000 per annum to 
maintain an effective and efficient program of law and order, with special attention 
directed to a program of educational and preventative work with the Pueblo 
Indians in cooperation with the Indian leaders, officials, and the State of New 
Mexico; be it further 

Resolved, That this problem of law and order be the first business of the New 
Mexico Commission on Indian Affairs, and that the Honorable John F. Simms, Jr., 
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Governor of the State of New Mexico, be called upon to assist and cooperate in 
the effort of the Indians to work constructively in providing the most favorable 
circumstances for the healthy growth of the Indians into worthy and useful 
citizens of the State and the Nation; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be circulated to all appropriate individuals, 
groups, organizations, Senators, and congressional delegations, in order to expedite 
the action necessary working toward an efficiently organized and administered 
program of law and order. ; 

JoHN C. RAINER, Chairman. 


I hereby certify that the above resolution was passed unanimously at the official 
meeting of the All-Pueblo Council, at Santo Domingo Pueblo, January 21, 1956. 


JorE H. Herrera, Secretary. 


Chairman Haypen. Is that all? 

That will conclude our questions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Mr. Greenwoop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you very much. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR LANGER 


Chairman Haypen. | will include in the record a letter from 
Senator Langer in which he encloses a letter from Mr. R. B. Luger, 
chairman of the Sioux County commissioners with regard for funds 
for the construction of improvements at the Standing Rock School. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
March 1, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HaypEn, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuatrRMAN: Enclosed is a copy of a letter I have just received from 
Mr. R. B. Luger, chairman of the Sioux County commissioners, Fort Yates, 
N. Dak., concerning the pending appropriatioa for the Standing Rock School. 

I am sending his letter along in order that it may be considered when this 
matter comes before you and also with the wish that favorable action can be taken 
on it. 

With my very kindest regards and just every good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 
Witiyam LANGER. 


Fort Yates, N. Dak., 
February 11, 1986. 
Hon. Senator WiLL1aAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: I take the privilege of writing to you in regard to a 
matter of great importance to the community of Fort Yates and the Standing 
Rock Reservation. 

There is pending in Congress a proposed appropriation in the amount of 
$285,000. This proposed appropriation is for the purpose of providing additional 
facilities for the Standing Rock School at Fort Yates. These facilities will con- 
sist of a gymnasium, showers, lockers, dressing room facilities, four class rooms, 
a study hall, an assembly room, a laboratory, kitchen, and dining room facilities. 

The present enrollment at the Standing Rock School consists of 286 students, 
which represents an increase of 14 percent over the previous year. According 
to a survey a 17 percent enrollment increase is anticipated for the coming school 
year. 

In order that the children of the Standing Rock Reservation, who attend the 
Standing Rock School, be given a good education, at this level, it is necessary 
that additional facilities be provided. 

I am sure that you are aware of the fact that children, who have not had ade- 
quate training at the grade and high-school levels, are greatly handicapped when 
they enter or attempt to enter the better schools of higher learning. 
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In view of the foregoing facts, I respectfully request that action be taken to 
prevail upon the budget and Appropriations Committees to the end that the 
$285,000 appropriation be approved. 

Trusting that this matter will merit your favorable consideration and recom- 
mendation, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 









R. B. Luaer. 









LETTER FROM SENATORS KERR AND 







MONRONEY 





Chairman Haypen. Senators Kerr and Monroney have urged the 
committee to restore to the bill the reduction made by the House in 
construction funds. This letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 






UNITED SratreEs SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1956. 






Hon. Cart HaypbeEn, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Car-: In looking over the Department of Interior Appropriations bill, 
as passed by the House, we note that the House committee reduced the $7,500,000 
construction item for buildings, utilities, and irrigation systems for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs by $3,500,000. They did this on the basis that the money was un- 
expended and therefore available for expenditure this year. 

If we are not erroneously advised, the $3,500,000 which remains from this fiscal 
year’s funds will be obligated and much of it expended by the end of the fiscal year. 
Therefore, in order that the hospital construction fund and other items in which we 
in Oklahoma are interested may be retained on the basis of need, it will be neces- 
sary for the Senate Appropriations Committee to restore the $3,500,000 eliminated 
for this item by the House. 

We are sure that you are amply familiar with the need of improvement of Indian 
facilities throughout the country to know that to do less than make the $7,500,000 
available would result in waste and a very high cost of operation and maintenance, 
as well as major deterioration of already poor buildings and construction. 

With kindest regards, we are 

Sincerely yours, 



















Rospert 8S. Kerr. 
Mike MOoNRONEY. 





JOINT STATEMENT ON JOHNSON-O’MALLEY FUNDS 










Chairman Haypen. I would like to have included in the record a 
joint statement of Senators Kerr and Monroney with respect to 
Johnson-O’Malley funds for the education of Indian children in the 
public schools of Oklahoma. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 






Jomnr STATEMENT OF SENATOR Rospert S. Kerr anv Senator A. 8S. Mike 
MonRONEY, TO THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, Marcu 2, 1956 





Dear Mr. Chairman, we are grateful for the opportunity of presenting what 
we believe to be is a justified request for ir crease in funds for the State of Oklahoma 
under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act. In support of this contention we present the 
following facts: 

The Indian education program in Oklahoma, under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act, 
was established on September 1, 1947. Since the office of this division of the 
State department of education had to be organized, and the Indian Bureau 
already had a program ir operation, it was agreed that for the fiscal year 1945. 
the State department of education would simply carry out the program of paying 
the tuition for the attendance of Indian children to the public schools. It was 
also agreed that the State department of education would devise a plan of 
operation which would accomplish the following: 

1. Provide lunches, textbooks, fees, and supplies for indigent Indian pupils. 
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2. Equalization errichment funds paid to schools having 5 or more Indian 
pupil average daily attendance, or 20 percent of the total average daily attendance 
the previous school year, whichever is the lesser, on a basis that would give the 
poorer schools more money, and the richer schools less. (See pp. 1 through 3 of 
the Oklahoma plan attached.) 

3. Carry on the operation of special Indian day schools, of which there were 9 
at that time. 

1. Provide transportation for Indian pupils living long distances frorn school, 
unless State transportation was available 

5. Set into operation a program of getting Indian pupils enrolled in the public 
schools, and improve their attendance. 

It was further agreed that this plan would go into operation with the fiscal 
vear 1949. 

For each year of the program the following amounts were provided in the 
contract: 


1949 : : _. $320, 000 | 1953_. $340, 000 
1950 320, 000 | 1954. 360, 000 
1951 320, 000 | 1955. 340, 000 
1952 320, 000 | 1956___ _ __ : 386, 400 


The increase in 1953 was not really an increase. Instead it was an addition 
to take care of the extra expense of lunches, textbooks, fees, supplies, and trans- 
portation in the transfer of the pupils at Jones Academy and Eufaula boarding 
schools into the public schools. The same was true in 1954 when the Ardmore 
City schools assumed the education of the pupils at Carter Seminary Indian 
School. We never did learn the real reason for the cut in 1955. The 1956 
contract did effect the restoration of the $20,000 cut in 1955 plus an additional 
$26,400. 

The attendance of Indian pupils from fiscal years 1949 to 1956 has increased 
from 6,889 to 10,263, or 3,374. This is an increase of 48.97 percent. Likewise, 
the percentage of attendance has increased from 81.2 percent in 1949 to 89.1 
percent in 1955. 

In Publie Law 874, as amended, 83d Congress, Ist session, which provides for 
maintenance and operations funds to schools in federally affected areas, a provision 
was inserted which allowed the governor of a State to elect to place the Indian 
education under this law. 

The minimum average per capita payment under Public Law 874, for Indian 
pupils residing on Indian-owned tax-exempt land, is $114.50 for the fiscal year 
1956. Thus the schools that could qualify would receive far more under Public 
Law 874 than under the Johnson-O’ Malley program. This plan places the funds 
where needed most, by giving more to the poorer districts and less to the richer 
ones. 

After a careful survey and study, it was determined that Oklahoma could not 
afford to elect Public Law 874 for the following reasons: 

1. It would eliminate 300, or more, schools from receiving benefits. 

2. It would destroy the program of free lunches, textbooks, fees, and supplies 
for destitute Indian families. 

3. It would destroy the program of driving toward the goal of complete assimila- 
tion of the Indian into American society, and eliminate the supervision of Indian 
pupil attendance. 

4. It would remove a most valuable agency from the services of the area offices 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in such matters as health, education, welfare, and 
community development. 

For the above reasons, mainly, neither of Oklahoma’s two Governors, since 

Public Law 874 was amended, has been interested in electing this program, even 
though it would materially help a good many schools. 
_ For the fiscal year 1957, we ask you to increase the Oklahoma contract to 
$1,175,000. This is a figure which is, approximately, the Indian pupil average 
daily attendance of 10,263 for 1955 times $114.50, the average per capita payment 
under Public Law 874 for 1956. We feel that this increase in Johnson-O’ Malley 
contract funds is justifiable for the following reasons: 

1. Schools, whose Indian pupils living on tax-exempt land are eligible for Public 
Law 874 payment, receive the $114.50, or more, and up to 2 or 3 times that much 
if it is a wealthy district. 

2. Many schools receive only a small amount of Johnson-O’ Malley funds, and 
are required to use all of what they receive for lunches, textbooks, fees, and sup- 
plies for indigent Indian pupils. Therefore, the small amount these schools re- 
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ceive does not enrich the school or provide any educational services. This in- 
crease would enable us to pay for the services to indigent Indian pupils in addition 
to giving the school an allocation of funds somewhere near the amount allocated 
under Public Law 874. 

3. It would bring Oklahoma somewhere near the average amount of Johnson- 
O’ Malley funds reeeived by other States. At present Oklahoma receives far less 
per capita than any other State receiving these funds. 

4. The attached chart shows that in 1957 under the House-enacted appropria- 
tion bill, which is before your committee, Oklahoma will have approximately 
10,674 Indian pupils out of a total of 34,355 who will benefit under the Johnson- 
O’Malley Act. The State of Oklahoma will receive only $450,000 out of a total 
of $5,710,180 to be expended in this program. On the other hand, 1 State with 
only 5,210 Indian pupils will receive in 1957 a total sum of $1,801,485, or an aver- 
age of approximately $346 per pupil, a difference of over $300. As a matter of 
fact, Oklahoma will receive $124 less per pupil that the average payment of $166 
per pupil for all States. 

In behalf of more than 500 schools and approximately 12,000 Indian pupils in 
Oklahoma affected by Johnson-O’ Malley funds, we feel that Oklahoma is entitled 
to more equitable treatment under this program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert 8S. Kerr, United States Senate. 
A. S. Mixes Monronpy, United States Senate 



































1956— | 1957— | Change 
1955— ee ee 
State contracts ee asian saeates satin 
of pupils | Number Number Number 
| of pupils| “™ount | of pupils | A™MOUMt | of pupils| Amount 
Aberdeen: | 
ae | 251 329 $114, 200 329 $143, 350 |....-..... +$29, 150 
North Dakota- -.-..-- 575 925 130, 100 992 201, 750 +67 +71, 650 
South Dakota. -_-...-- 1, 189 1, 189 320, 000 1, 669 409, 300 +480 +89, 300 
Billings, Mont-_--...---. 2, 448 2, 448 400, 800 2, 565 400, 800 PR ciictdndddass 
Gallup, N. Mex.....----.. 1, 838 2, 393 601, 914 2, 545 641, 941 +152 +40, 000 
Juneau, Alaska. --..-.--- 536 536 338, 780 692 404, 000 +156 +65, 220 
Minneapolis: 
Minnesota. -....----- 2, 355 2, 355 300, 200 2, 355 SOG Bie usisneiiss bcek tiene 
I ca ckiponnee 919 919 230, 000 1, 076 284, 000 +157 +54, 000 
Muskogee, Okla. -----.-- | 10, 263 10, 274 386, 400 10, 674 450, 000 +400 +63, 600 
Phoenix: | 
NR 5s cn et ende | 1, 978 4, 261 1, 086, 756 5, 210 1, 801, 485 +949 +714, 729 
CIR comd ae arnaip | 1,731 1,776 154, 750 1,776 a lennadenand — 50, 000 
Nevada. .-.-.. cnet ae 790 791 168, 700 947 172, 000 +156 +3, 300 
ase tcc ricnaticatn'y 709 746 132, 200 958 151, 131 +212 +18, 931 
ROE. cccnvpeteriaé 503 501 70, 500 525 70, 500 ELS iatdiakase 
Washington_-......--. 2, 042 2, 042 164, 700 2, 042 EOE Lanopnescas +10, 300 
TOR. - .cckcameud 28, 127 31,485 | 4,600, 000 34, 355 5, 710, 180 +2, 870 | +1, 110, 180 





Chairman Hayden. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o’clock Monday Morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., Friday, March 2, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, March 5, 1956.) 































INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1956 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present : Chairman Hayden, Senators Mundt and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Or SHALE Researcu LABORATORY 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. BARRETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypven. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Senator Barrett, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before your committee. I know how busy you are and I shall 
be brief. I am requesting this committee to restore the reduction of 
$200,000 made by the House in the appropriation for the oil shale re- 
search laboratory at the University of Wyoming. Iam wholly unable 
to understand why the House reduced the appropriation for this item 
from $507,000 to $307,000. To my way of thinking the reduction is 
wholly and completely unjustified. The work carried on at the Lar- 
amie facility for a long number of years is important not only to 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, but to the entire country as well. In 
those three States lies the largest and richest oil-shale deposit on this 
continent. We have there sufficient shale to fuel this Nation for well 
over a thousand years. This deposit in effect represents a magnani- 
mous paid-up insurance policy which Almighty God has presented to 
our country to provide for our welfare and security in the countless 
years that le ahead. 

About 10 years ago I had the pleasure of visiting the oil-shale opera- 
tion at Rifle, Colo. It was a revelation to travel up that winding and 
treacherous road to the top of the mountain and to see that tremendous 
deposit of solid hard black rock that reaches down into the bowels 
of the earth and extends over an area of several hundred square miles. 
And then when we went farther up to the highest peak on the moun- 
tain we were told when we looked through field glasses that the tre- 
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mendous deposit extended well into Wyoming to the north and Utah 
to the west, and only then could one fully comprehend the vast ex- 
panse of this great resource with which our country is blessed. Only 
when one remembers that Hitler operated his war machine largely 
with synthetic fuel, can you appreciate the immense value of this great 
resource to the security Sel welfare of America. To my way of 
thinking it would be utter folly if we did not exploit to the limit the 
possibilities contained in this great source of fuel. 


PREVIOUS EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Chairman, we have already spent a good many millions of 
dollars on a mining operation at Rifle. We also spent additional 
millions on the oil-shale refinery at the mine site. In my judgment 
every dollar of it was well spent. The sole purpose of that operation, 
Mr. Chairman, was to first extract the shale rock and then to crush it 
and refine it and to analyze it in the research laboratory at our State 
university to determine the nature of the oil extracted from the shale. 
It will take the research experts years to determine the best process 
and the best manner to sedan as near as possible a fuel comparable 
to crude oil and one which can be produced at competitive prices. In 
other words, Mr. Chairman, the operation at the research laboratory 
at Laramie represents the payoff in the whole operation with regard 
to the extraction of oil shale from the earth and the crushing and 
refining of it and, later, the research experiments in the laboratory. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


I have no hesitancy whatsoever in saying, Mr. Chairman, that the 
reduction in this item in the House will have a highly delaying effect 
on the development of this great potential fuel resource. It seems to 
me that reduction of funds will require the curtailment of the overall 
research work in this field. Furthermore, the knowledge of oil shale 
and shale oil is meager when compared to our knowledge of coal 
and petroleum and a great deal of additional research is needed to 
provide the basic data in this field. It must be apparent that such a 
reduction in these funds will mean that the decrease in results of 
research will be much greater than the ratio of the amount of the cut 
to the amount budgeted by the Bureau of Mines. In other words, the 
administrative costs and overhead expenses such as building and 
equipment maintenance cannot be reduced in proportion to the total 
expenditures. The reduction then would not only eliminate an im- 
portant element in a well-planned research program, but would also 
reduce the annual output of technical knowledge to less than half the 
present volume. 

REASONS FOR RESTORATION 


It seems to me that this committee should restore these funds for 
the following reasons: 

1. We must provide assurances of a continuing source of liquid 
fuels and adequate standby reserves as they are essential to our 
national security and standard of living. 

(a) It is becoming more difficult and expensive to locate new 
sources of petroleum and fuel demands continue to increase. 
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The tremendous deposits of oil shale in the Rocky Mountain 
States will not give us these assurances until economic methods 
of producing shale oil and refining it into satisfactory products 
have been devolped and proved. 

Mr. Chairman, when the plant at Rifle, Colo., was closed and the 
personnel were transferred to the Laramie station it increased the 
operating budget of the Bureau by about $90,000. To my way of 
thinking there should be an increase in the appropriation for the oil 
shale research rather than a decrease. I am not, however, asking for 
an increase. I do say, however, Mr. Chairman, that it is vitally im- 
portant that the budget request. of $507,000 be fully and completely 
restored and I trust that your committee will take this action. 

Thank you very much for your kindness in permitting me to speak 
on a matter which I deem to be important, not only to my State and 
to our neighboring States, but to the country as a whole. 

Chairman Haypen. I might add, Senator, that this committee has 
always been sympathetic in regard to this project. 

Senator Barretr. I know this committee will do the right thing 
and I want to again thank you for the opportunity to be heard. 


Orrice oF MINERALS MostiLizATION 


STATEMENTS OF FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
MINERAL RESOURCES, AND SPENCER S. SHANNON, SR., DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The budget estimate for the Office of Minerals 
Mobilization for fiscal year 1957 is $308,000. The House allowed 
$300,000, and the Department is requesting that the reduction of 
s8,000 be restored to the bill. 

The adjusted appropriation for the current fiscal year is $233,000. 
The justifications will be included in the record at this point. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


ELT RTGS En ee $225, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay Ccosts__..._..._-______ 8, 000 
Adjusted appropriation 233, 
Budget estimate, 1957__________________- = 308, 000 
House: qmowenee. oe 300, 000 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


Funds for this office are requested to enable the Secretary to carry out the 
responsibilities assigned to him for plans and programs to assure that supplies of 
critical and strategic metals and minerals (including solid fuels) will be adequate 
to meet civilian and military requirements. These materials are needed to meet 
the increasing demands of an expanding economy as well as the requirements 
during partial or full mobilization. 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization is largely an outgrowth of the work of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy appointed by the President on 
October 26, 1953. to study the problems relating to the production and utilization 
of minerals and to make recommendations for policies in this field. 

At an early point in its deliberations the Cabinet Committee reviewed the exist- 
ing distribution of functions among Government agencies with respect to the 
ininerals industries, and seeking improvements, observed that while the Office of 
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Defense Mobilization is responsible for overall mobilization planning activities, 
such activities relating to minerals had been reduced to a bare skeleton basis and 
divided among several agencies. As a result the committee decided that the 
Office of Defense Mobilization should review with the Departments of Interior 
and Commerce, and other agencies concerned, the tasks which need to be carried 
on to build and maintain the mobilization base for metals and minerals, and 
should issue necessary delegations of authority to assure full coverage of 
mobilization planning for metals and minerals within the policy framework and 
criteria established by ODM. 

Action on this recommendation was reflected in the issuance on November 5, 
1954, of Executive Order 10574, which amended Executive Order 10480 providing 
for the administration of the defense mobilization program and the Director of 
ODM’s subsequent delegation of certain functions with respect to specified aspects 
of production and processing of metals and minerals to the Secretary of the 
Interior. These delegations (DMO-I-7, amendment 1 (revised) ; DMO—-VITI-—5, 
amendment 1; and DMO-I-13) became effective November 12, 1954. The func- 
tions with respect to minerals and metals correspond closely to those defense 
mobolization planning functions which Interior agencies have been performing 
relative to petroleum and gas, solid fuels, and electric power. 

The final report of the Cabinet Committee, issued November 30, 1955, after 
approval by the President, represents the policy guidelines for Government action 
with respect to minerals. A large portion of the staff responsibility for carry- 
ing forward the recommendations of the Cabinet Committee devolved upon 
the Secretary of the Interior, both as a result of the delegations of authority 
from the Office of Defense Mobilization and by virtue of the Secretary’s general 
responsibilities for minerals. 

Subsequently the Secretary redelegated to the General Services Administration 
certain of the minerals functions which the Office of Defense Mobilization had 
delegated to him on November 12, 1954, including screening and making recom- 
mendations to ODM on requests for tax amortizations, loans, guaranties and 
procurement contracts. 

In January 1955, the Secretary established the Office of Minerals Mobilization, 
under the general supervision of the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, 
to carry out the mobilization functions on metals and minerals retained by the 
Department (except for the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration func- 
tions) and transferred to the Office the mobilization functions for solid fuels, 
previously vested in the Defense Solid Fuels Administration and later in the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Functions of the Office of Minerals Mobilization 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization marshals and coordinates the resources 
of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey and coordinates programs with 
industry and the Office of Defense Mobilization, the General Services Adminis- 
tration and other agencies concerned. The responsibilities assigned to the Office 
include the following: 

A. Develops, assembles, and evaluates data as to the productive capacity and 
supplies of such products from both domestic and foreign sources. 

B. Recommends the establishment or modification of expansion goals and 
develops and recommends expansion programs, including advice concerning 
financial incentives and aids for overcoming shortages of capacity or supply: 
analyzes problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobilization base and 
recommends necessary action programs, including legislation; and assists the 
Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans for the stockpiling of strategic 
and critical materials. 

C. Develops, assembles and evaluates data as to materials, equipment, trans- 
portation, and other requirements of the metals, minerals, and solid fuels in- 
dustries and as requested by the Office of Defense Mobilization, assembles data 
on requirements for metals, minerals, solid fuels, and petroleum coke products 
as presented by, or obtained on behalf of other Federal agencies. 

D. Formulates necessary foreign mineral exploration and development pro- 
grams. 

k. Develops and maintains programs, including the preparation of the neces- 
sary orders and regulations for the operation of the industries and cooperates 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization and other agencies in planning other pro- 
ducton and distribution controls relating thereto. 

F. Provides guidance and leadership to the industries in the formulation of 
plans and programs to insure the continuity of essential production in times of 
emergency. 
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G. Screens and makes recommendations on requests for tax amortization, 
joans, guaranties, and procurement contracts with respect to solid fuels; and 
collaborates with the Department of Defense and the Office of Defense Mobiliza 
tion on security plans for the metals, minerals, and solid fuels industries. 

Specific duties 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization will stress performance of the following 
duties during the fiscal year 1957 : 

1. Plans for maintaining mobilization base.—The Office will continue to pre- 
pare studies and recommendations to ODM on the mobilization base and means 
for reaching and maintaining desired levels of production for given commodities. 
These plans take into account various assumed price levels, and supply from 
foreign sources, from recovery of secondary metal, and from substitutions of ma- 
terials. Levels of domestic production included in these plans are those required 
to meet both peacetime and emergency conditions. Further, these plans specify 
how supplies needed to meet requirements can best be assured through selective 
use of the several methods available, including loans, tax incentives, guaranteed 
prices, tariff revision, purchase programs, stockpiling, and foreign procurement 
and development. These plans as developed are presented to ODM for policy 
review and appropriate action. The Office will continue to prepare analyses of 
present and future mineral reserves and producing capacity, domestic and for- 
eign. In so doing the Office will continue to rely on the Geological Survey, the 
Bureau of Mines and the minerals industries for basic data. 

2. Claimant functions.—The Office will continue to prepare estimates of the 
needs of the minerals industries for equipment and materials, and for fuels and 
energy, manpower, transportation, and access roads, and will develop plans for 
serving as claimant agency for these industries in the event that a new emer- 
gency should require the reimposition of controls. 

3. Technical, economic and statistical services.—The Office will continue to 
serve as a principal source of advice and assistance. Advise and assist other 
agencies, particularly : 

(a) ODM on such matters as its determination of overall national re- 
quirements for minerals, particularly from the standpoint of supply factors: 
proposed expansion goals; stockpile goals; desirable levels of peacetime and 
emergency production, probable effects of price changes, tariff revision, tax 
modification, guaranteed prices, and other economic devices; and the prob- 
able course of technological improvements in mining methods and metal- 
lurgy and mineral utilization. 

(b) GSA on such matters as the structure of the mineral industries and 
the eapability of individual producers; feasibility of new technical proc- 
esses; problems of foreign development and production ; and technical factors 
in procurement and stockpile management. 

(c) State Department, ICA, and other agencies on matters affecting 
foreign minerals supply and international trade in minerals as related to 
United States mobilization plans. 

(d@) Commerce Department on such matters as identification and rating of 
essential facilities, the effect upon the minerals industries of draft orders 
for control of construction and materials distribution in event of emergency, 
and problems of minerals supply related to expansions of capacity for 
fabrication of metals. 

4. Protection of wartime production.—The Office will continue to consult with 
industry and maintain liaison with other agencies on plant protection, dispersal, 
and development of plans and regulations to assure continued industry operation 
under emergency conditions. 


Internal relationships 


Although the Secretary has deleg=ted to the Office of Minerals Mobilization 
the responsibility for carrying out the Department’s functions with respect to 
mobilization planning for minerals and solid fuels (except defense exploration ) 
effective fulfillment of these responsibilities has required the establishment 
of new organizational and functional relationships within the Department. 
In order to make maximum use of the facilities and technical knowledge and 
experience of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey, an arrangement 
has been developed whereby these organizations, through formally established 
channels, prepare the detailed analyses, evaluations, and forecasts of minerals 
supply and alternative methods and costs of meeting mobilization requirements. 
These studies serve as the primary basis for the recommendations of the Office 
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of Minerals Mobilization for expanding or maintaining current domestic ca 
pacity or other means of assuring adequate supplies of raw materials under 
mobilization conditions. In addition to these major studies, the specialists of 
the Bureaus are made available to the Office of Minerals Mobilization for tech- 
nical advice and assistance on problems which do not require major studies 
and analyses. It is expected that in connection with other minerals-mobiliza- 
tion responsibilities, arrangements will be made by the Office of Minerals Mobili- 
zation with the bureaus for continuing assistance. 

On a less formal basis, relationships have been developed with the Technica! 
Review Staff and with the staff of the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources 
to assure policy coordination within the Department on mobilization and minerals 
inatters. 


Program 


Although the Director of the Office of Minerals Mobilization was appointed 
in May, it was not until July that funds for the Office became available. The 
emphasis in the early period of the existence of the function in Interior was 
on a few highly urgent mobilization base problems, on several pressing issues 
which had been held pending the delegation to Interior, on contributing the 
minerals portions of general mobilization issues currently before ODM, on 
legislation under consideration by the Congress, and on organization and staffing 
of the Office. 

The urgent mobilization base problems were concerned with several indus- 
tries such as lead, zine, and fluorspar, then in distress and whose decline in 
production appeared to threaten the domestic component of the mobilization 
base. In other cases, such as bauxite, antimony, and manganese, special analyses 
had to be undertaken as a basis for ODM action on contract renewal or negotia- 
tions where decisions could not be delayed. 

On several issues, of general mobilization significance, such as revision of 
expansion goal criteria and their application, Interior was obliged to participate 
as one of the delegate agencies. In addition to participation in these broad 
developmental projects, the Office participated in Operation Alert 1955, processed 
eurrent applications for rapid tax amortization and other assistance in solid 
fuels, prepared periodic reports of operations as required, analyzed and com- 
mented on legislation under consideration by the Congress and testified before 
Congressional committees. 

All operations of the Office have been governed by rigid priorities and to the 
extent possible efforts were made to work out organization of the Office and 
administrative relations with the Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and other offices and to employ the personne! 
necessary to carry out the functions delegated to it. 

During the several months following the beginning of the fiscal year 1956 
progress has been made in establishing working relations with the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey and others and in acquiring staff, thus per- 
mitting the Office to take a few basic steps toward meeting its responsibilities 
for other than the most urgent issues. In this connection, for example, industry 
advisory committees have been established for 14 metals and minerals. 

As staffing is completed, as organizational relationships are established, and 
as the operations of the Office are extended to fuller coverage of its responsi- 
bilities, the rate of expenditure will increase and is expected to reach, by the 
end of the year, a rate of $308,000 per year. Thus, the anticipated end-of-the- 
year rate of expenditure is expected to exceed the average 1956 rate, for which 
$225,000 was approved. This growth situation was anticipated by the Appro- 
priations Committees, the House committee report stated ‘The amount allowed 
($250,000) should be sufficient until experience has shown more clearly the 
scope and magnitude of the activities of the office.” The Senate appropriations 
report stated, “It is the view of the committee that the reduction of $75,000 
below the budget estimate will not impair the program as there will be delays 
in organizing a staff for this new activity.” 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 

Total obligations = 6225, $308, 000 

A ppropriation -- - . - 225, 308, 000 

OBLIGATIONS RY OBJECTS 

01 Personal services. --. 53, 7 246, 7 

Travel ‘ a 41, 

03 Tri insportation of things 

(04 CGommunication services 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

0&8 Supplies and materials - - 

09 Equipment 


Total obligations 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


CHAIRMAN Haypgen. We will be glad to hear from you at this 
time, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Wormser. This is on minerals mobilization 4 

Chairman Haypen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworshak is particularly interested in this. 

Mr. Wormser. I thought Senator Allott desired to be heard on oil 
shale. 

Senator ALuorr. I would just as soon keep all our material on oil 
shale together. Since Senator Barrett had to leave and I will sit 
with you and listen to this and then go into the oil shale. 

Mr. Wormser. Mr. Chairman, to enable it to carry out its respon- 
sibilities for preparedness in mineral raw materials and solid fuels 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, the Department is re- 
questing $308,000 for the Office of Minerals Mobilization, and funds 
for necessary support and services for this office by the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey. 

I have requested the opportunity to appear before this committee 
in order to answer any questions the members may have concerning the 
Department’s minerals and solid fuels preparedness plans for the 
coming fiscal year, and also to explain the operation of the Office of 
Miner als Mobilization in its relation to the overall responsibilities for 
minerals and solid fuels, which I have, among other responsibilities, 
as Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources. 


SCOPE OF AUTHORITY 


Under my direction and available to assist me in carrying out the 
minerals and solid fuels responsibilities, I have a small staff in my 
immediate office, I have the Office of Minerals Mobilization, I have the 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration, I have the Bureau of 
won and I have the Geological Survey. 

Each of these organizations has partic ular and well-defined regu- 
lar missions to perfor m. These missions are set forth in secretarial 
orders and delegations and in the departmental manual. On ex- 
traordinary or unusual problems, the resources of manpower and 
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specialized knowledges and abilities of all these organizations are 
available to me for their solution. 







MISSION OF OFFICE 












The regular mission of the Office of Minerals Mobilization, and its 
only regular mission, is to carry out certain of the responsibilities for 
preparedness in mineral raw materials and solid fuels which the 
Secretary of the Interior had received by delegation in pursuance of 
the Defense Production Act and other preparedness legislation. The 
office carries out these responsibilities under my general direction and 
subject to my sepeenes. 

I am responsible for coordinating its work, its activities, and its 
recommendations with the work, the activities and recommendations 
of the other mineral and solid-fuels organizations under my general 
direction. 

In order to understand the minerals role of the Office of Minerals 
Mobilization, it is necessary to go back to October 26, 1953, when Presi- 
dent. Eisenhower named the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to serve as the members of a Cabinet com- 
mittee to inquire into national on affecting the production and 
utilization of metals and minerals. 



















COMMITTEE ON MINERALS POLICY OBJECTIVES 







The Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy was given three guide- 
lines by the President : 


1. To make sure that we have available mineral raw materials to meet any 
contingency during the uncertain years ahead. 

2. To make sure that we can meet the ever-growing mineral requirements of 
an expanding economy. 

3. To preserve the added economic strength represented by recent expansion 
of facilities by the domestic mining industry, through policies that would be 
consistent with our other national and international policies. 











REPORT OF COMMITTEE 











It proceeded to explore all possible programs and means for achiev- 
ing these three minerals policy objectives. On November 30, 1954, it 
issued its report, which was approved by the President. It serves as 
the principal policy directive to the departments and agencies in 
their handling of minerals matters. 

The report of the Cabinet Committee distinguished between the 
Problem of Security in part I and the Development of Domestic 
Minerals Resources in part II. 

Part I of the report contained a discussion of the strategic stockpile 
and its recommendations for establishing long-term stockpile objec- 
tives. It discussed and made recommendations on maintaining domes- 
tic production as required as an adequate component of the mobiliza- 
tion base. 





















RESPONSIBILITY OF OFFICE 









It noted in part I that the Office of Defense Mobilization was respon- 
sible for overall mobilization planning activities but those activities 
relating to minerals had been reduced to a bare skeleton basis and 


divided among several agencies. 
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The report recommended that the Office of Defense Mobilization 
issue the necessary delegations to assure full coverage of mobilization 
planning for met tals and minerals within the policy framework and 
criteria established by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Even before the Cabinet Committee’s report had been issued, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization had delegated to the Secretary a num- 
ber of functions in metals and minerals over and above the defense 
minerals exploration functions. 

The Secretary then redelegated some of his new responsibilities to 
the General Services Administration, principally those relating to 
action on individual applications for accelerated tax amortization, 
loans, et cetera. Then he established the Office of Minerals Mobiliza- 
tion and delegated to it the remainder of the new mobilization respon- 
sibilities for minerals which he had received from the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and transferred to it from the Bureau of Mines his solid 
fuels mobilization responsibilities. 

In this chain of events, the minerals responsibilities of the Office 
of Minerals Mobilization are directly descended from part I, the se- 
curity section, of the report of the President’s Cabinet Committee on 
Minerals Policy. 


LONG-TERM MINERAL POLICY OF GOVERN MENT 


Part II of the report commences: 


In addition to security considerations, the Committee believes that an orderly 
development and wise use of the Nation’s resources is an essential element in a 
strong and sound economy. <A major objective of mineral policy is a full and 
orderly program for the development and conservation of the country’s mineral 
resources, 


The report pointed out that long-term development of mineral re- 
sources is primarily a function of private enterprise, but that the Gov- 
ernment must, however, continue to assist in many ways. 

Section II of the report concludes: 


To encourage the optimum economic development of domestic mineral re- 
sources, the Committee offers the following recommendations: 

That the tax structure as it affects the discovery and production of minerals 
should be periodically reviewed in order to eliminate, where possible, such deter- 
rents as may be found to exist to the sound development of the Nation’s mineral 
resources. 

That the program of financial assistance to private industry for exploration 
such as that now administered by the Defense Minerals Exploration Administra- 
tion be strengthened and continued. 

That the Department of the Interior, the Federal agency with major respon- 
sibilities in this field, accelerate those activities which must precede or supple- 
ment private exploration such as topographic and geologic mapping, geologic 
research, and the development of geochemical and geophysical theories and 
techniques. 

That the Department of the Interior expand direct exploration activities aimed 
at the discovery of new mineralized areas or critically short materials essential 
to security but that work in this field be confined to that which provides data as to 
the probable location and general potential of mineral deposits, and, further, that 
this type of search be undertaken by the Federal Government only when it clearly 
is in the national interest and when it is reasonably certain that the work will 
not be done by private industry. 

That the Secretary of the Interior develop recommendations for such revisions 
of the mining laws as may be desirable to recognize and thus encourage the use 
of newer methods of exploration. 

That the Secretary of the Interior take such steps as may be necessary to 
strengthen and coordinate the collection and dissemination of facts concerning the 
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Nation’s mineral resources and factors pertaining to their production and 
utilization. 


That the Department of the Interior intensify its program of mineral and metal 
research aimed at the development of latent resources, new mineral raw materials 
and improved utilization of existing raw materials, and coordinate its mineral 
and metal research with that of other Federal agencies, and, as practicable, with 
research by industry. 

These recommendations found in part IT are the guidelines set forth 
by the Cabinet Committee and approved by the President as the direc- 
tion the long-term mineral policy of the Government should take. It 
is the responsibility of the Department of the Interior to move forward 
aggressively along these lines and it is doing so. The budget presen- 
tations of the organizations under my jurisdiction attest to this fact. 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT ORGANIZATION 





None of these recommendations in part II of the report deals with 
functions which are new to the Department of the Interior, as con- 
trasted with the ODM delegation of responsibilities for minerals 
preparedness. Staffs within the Bureau of Mines, the Geological 
Survey, and the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration have 
been assigned to the functions discussed in part II for years and are 
familiar with the problems and operations. 

The new elements in the Cabinet Committee’s part II recommenda- 
tions are the approach, the objectives, the policy, and the orientation— 
not the subject matter. For this reason it was neither necessary nor 
desirable to reorganize the Department, or to establish a new organiza- 
tion to give effect to the long-term minerals policies of the President. 
"The present organization has, I believe, demonstrated sufficient flexibil- 
ity to accomplish this. 

Now, it is perfectly clear that parts I and IT of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s report are not watertight compartments fully separated one 
from the other. Neither are the mobilization programs within the 
Department developed nor are they operated independently of the 
regular or long-term minerals activities. There is coordination at 
every major administrative level. 

This in not happenstance—it was deliberately and purposefully 
planned in full recognition of the necessary interrelation of the mobil- 
ization aspects and the long-term aspects of each mineral. 

Consequently, while, as I said at the outset, the only regular mission 
of the Office of Minerals Mobilization is preparedness, this in no sense 
implies that this Office is expected to be indifferent or ignorant or 
unconcerned about current or long-term minerals programs or pol- 
icies. Quite the converse; it cannot do its mobilization job effectively 
without intimate knowledge of and continuous participation in the 
other minerals programs. 

Finally, proposals for new mineral policies, for new policy direc- 
tions, and for new programs are constantly being presented to the 
Department from all quarters—from domestic producers, from con- 
sumers, from within the agency, from other agencies, and from the 
Congress. 























STAFF AND ADVISORY OPERATIONS 


The members of my immediate staff and the members of the staffs 
of all of the organizations under my direction must be prepared, 
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and they are always ready, to pitch im and give me or get for me 
the background, the technical and economic analysis, the industry 
advice, and the other information necessary to develop a departmental 
position on the proposals. a 

The members of the staff of the Office of Minerals Mobilization are 
io exception to this rule. They are expected to assist in the necessary 
staff work for me on the mobilization implications of policies and 
programs. And, when I ask for it, I expect their help on problems 
completely divorced from mobilization. 

These staff and advisory operations do not appear on the job sheet 
of the Director of the Office of Minerals Mobilization or in the state- 
ment of functional assignments to his Office. Nevertheless, it is 
through reliance on his ready response and that of his staff and of 
the other minerals staffs that I can be assured of adequate informa- 
tion and advice in the evaluation of new policy and program proposals. 

Mr. Shannon, the Director of the Office of Minerals Mobilization, 
is here to present a statement on the mobilization operations for which 
his Office 1s responsible. 

Senator Dworsnak. I understand that Dr. Flemming is here to 
assist you. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. I just suggested that because I understood Dr. 
Flemming had several other import: int appointments. 

Mr. Chairman, might I just make a brief observation so that Dr. 
Flemming may be fully aware of what transpired here last week ? 


DOMESTIC MINING INDUSTRY RESPONSIBILITY 


At that time when Secretary McKay appeared before our commit- 
tee, he referred in his prepared statement to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Mineral Planning, especially from the 
long-range standpoint. Then I pointed out that the President in 
vetoing a bill last August had made the comment that the OMM was 
being set up last July 1, the beginning of this fiscal year, to undertake 
these studies. 

I also called attention to the comments made by Mr. Shannon, 
director of OMM, in a speech in New York on February 21, in which 
he said that his agency was responsible for long-range planning for 
domestic mining but, in reality, he thought he was obligated only to 
consider the mobilization base and the military preparedness aspects 
in the work of his agency. 

So I merely called attention to these apparent inconsistencies and 
asked for some clarification because your office, ODM, is involved and 
has been during the past 2 years so far as the Defense Production 
Act is concerned, and I thought that you might shed some light on 
this desire to pinpoint the responsibility and to ascertain who is 
responsible for what insofar as our domestic mining industry is con- 
cerned, and any thing that you can give us along that line, sir, will 
help to clarify this situation. 
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Orrice oF Derense Mopinization 
STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, DIRECTOR 
SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Fremmine. Mr. Chairman and Senator Dworshak, I am very 
happy to have the opportunity of being as helpful as I can to the 
committee on this particular point. 

First of all, I might say that I feel Secretary Wormser has given 
us a very clear statement of the objectives that the President’s Com- 
mittee had in mind and of the way in which those responsibilities had 
been assigned within his own department. 

I think I might refer again to recommendation 3 of the Cabinet 
Committee, which said this: 


The Committee recommends that the ODM review with the Departments of 
Interior and Commerce, and other agencies concerned, the tasks which need 
to be carried on to build and maintain the mobilization base for metals and 
minerals; and issue necessary delegations of authority to assure full coverage of 
mobilization planning for metals and minerals within the policy framework and 
criteria established by ODM. 


Pursuant to recommendation No. 3, after consultation with affected 
agencies, on November 12, 1954, I issued Defense Mobilization Order 
1-13 assigning specific responsibilities to the Department of the In- 
terior. Since this is the basic order in this field, I think we might at 
least insert it in the record at this particular point. It may be that 
it would be helpful if I read certain portions of it without reading 
the entire thing. 

Chairman Haypen. It may go in the record entirely and you may 
read portions of it. 

Mr. Fiuemminea. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


NOVEMBER 12, 1954. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-—I-—13 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the United States 
Department of the Interior 

By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3 effective June 12, 1953; the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended: Executive Order 10480 of August 
15, 1953, as amended; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of 
1946, as amended; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies 
and programs for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobili- 
zation, it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Secretary of the Interior will be responsible for the development of 
preparedness measures relating to those industries assigned to him by and pur- 
suant to Executive Order 10480 as amended and DMO-I-7 and DMO-YVII-5. 
These industries include: (1) Solid fuels; (2) petroleum and gas, including 
pipelines; (8) electric power; (4) metals and minerals for assigned aspects of 
production and processing, listed in appendix A to DMO-VII-5, as amended, and 
for the encouragement of exploration, development, and mining: and (5) fisheries’ 
commodities or products as assigned by the Secretary of Agriculture. Such 
preparedness measures should be undertaken within a work program which is 
consistent with the defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the 
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Government as a whole. To assure such consistency, the work program will 
be submitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 
The Secretary of the Interior shall: 

a. (1) Exercise as required, the priorities and allocations authority as- 
signed to him by and pursuant to Executive Order 10480; (2) when desig- 
nated, serve as allotting agency under the Defense Materials Systems; and 
(3) advise with respect to orders, regulations and directives as they may 
affect industries assigned to him. 

b. Develop, assemble, and evaluate data as to the productive capacity and 
supplies of products, including both domestic and foreign sources, of the 
assigned industries under partial and full mobilization conditions. 

c. Recommend establishment or modification of expansion goals, and 
develop and recommend expansion programs, including advice regarding 
probable financial incentives and aids, for overcoming shortages of capacity 
or supply under partial or full mobilization conditions. 

d. Analyze the problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobiliza- 
tion base and recommend heeessary programs. 

e. Develop, assemble, and evaluate data as to materials, equipment, 
transportation, and other requirements of such assigned industries under 
partial and full mobilization conditions. 

f. Assemble, as requested by the Office of Defense Mobilization, data on 
requirements for the products of the assigned industries as presented by 
or obtained on behalf of other agencies of the Federal Government. 

g. Develop programs for the encouragement of the exploration, develop- 
ment and mining of critical and strategic-minerals and metals, and ad- 
minister exploration programs including programs of development relating 
thereto. 

h. Screen and inake recommendations on requests for tax amortization, 
loans, guaranties, and procurement contracts for the assigned industries. 

i. Develop and maintain programs, including the necessary orders and 
regulations, for the operation of the assigned industries under partial and 
full mobilization conditions, and cooperate with the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization and other appropriate agencies in planning other production 
and distribution controls related thereto. 

j. Provide guidance and leadership to assigned industries in the develop- 
ment of plans and programs to insure the continuity of essential production 
in event of attack, and cooperate with the Department of Commerce in 
the identification and rating of essential facilities. 

k. Assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans for the 
stockpiling of strategic and critical materials and, to the extent necessary, 
in the acquisition of such materials and the expansion of domestic sources 
of supply. 

1. Develop and maintain plans to insure the continuity of the essential 
functions of the Department in event of an attack on the United States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of the Interior 
shall indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in each of 
the areas enumerated above and the industries to be covered. Reports on prog- 
ress shall be submitted as requested by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

4. This order is intended to state the responsibilities of the Department of 
the Interior and does not affect any delegation of authority heretofore conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Interior. 

5. This order shall take effect on November 12, 1954. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBITIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


BASIC ORDER 


Mr. Fitemmine. It says [reading] : 

“The Secretary of the Interior will be responsible for the develop- 
ment of preparedness measures relating to those industries assigned 
to him by and pursuant to Executive Order 10480 as amended and 
DMO-I-7 and DMO-VII-5. ‘These industries include: (1) Solid 
fuels; (2) petroleum and gas, including pipelines; (3) electric power ; 
(4) metals and minerals for assigned aspects of production and proc- 
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essing, listed in appendix A to DMO-VII-5, as amended, and for the 
encouragement of exploration, development, and mining; and (5) 
fisheries’ commodities or products as assigned by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“Such preparedness measures should be undertaken within a work 
program which is consistent with the defense mobilization assumptions 
and objectives for the Government as a whole. To assure such con 
sistency, the work program will be submitted to the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 

“2. The Secretary of the Interior shall: 

“a. (1) Exercise as required, the priorities and allocations 
authority assigned to him by and pursuant to Executive Order 
10480; 

“(2) when designated, serve as alloting agency under the De- 
fense Materials System; and 

“(3) advise with respect to orders, regulations, and directives 
as they may affect industries assigned to him. 

“b. Develop, assemble, and evaluate data as to the productive 
capacity and supplies of products, including both domestie and 
foreign sources, of the assigned industries under partial and full 
mobilization conditions. 

“ec, Recommend establishment or modification of expansion 
goals and develop and recommend expansion programs, including 
advice regarding probable financial incentives and aids, for over- 
coming shortages of capacity of supply under partial or full 
mobilization conditions. 

“d. Analyze the problems involved in maintaining an adequate 
mobilization base and recommend necessary programs. 

“e. Develop, assemble, and evaluate data as to materials, equip- 
ment, transportation, and other requirements of such assigned 
industries under partial and full mobilization conditions. 

“f, Assemble, as requested by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, data on requirements for the products of the assigned indus- 
tries as presented by or obtained on behalf of other agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

“oa. Develop programs for the encouragement of the explora- 
tion, development, and mining of critical and strategic minerals 
and metals, and administer exploration programs including pro- 
grams of development relating thereto. 

“h. Screen and make recommendations on requests for amor- 
tization, loans, guaranties, and procurement contracts for the 
assigned industries. 

“i, Develop and maintain programs, including the necessary 
orders and regulations, for the operation of the assigned indus 
tries under partial and full mobilization conditions, and cooperate 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization and other appropriate 
agencies in planning other production and distribution controls 
related thereto. 

“j. Provide guidance and leadership to assigned industries in 
the development of plans and programs to insure the continuity 
of essential production in event of attack, and cooperate with the 
Department of Commerce in the identification and rating of es- 
sential facilities. 
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“k, Assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating 
plans for the stockpiling of strategic and critical materials and, 
to the extent necessary, in the acquisition of such materials and 
the expansion of domestic sources of supply. 

“], Develop and maintain plans to insure the continuity of the 
essential functions of the Department in event of an attack on the 
United States.” 


AMENDMENT TO ORDER 


At the same time that I issued this particular order in order to 
establish a clear line of demarcation between the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Commerce, I also issued amendment 
No. 1 to a previous defense mobilization order, and that amendment 
reads as follows, and I will not attempt to quote the whole thing, but 
the previous section is amended by: 

“The Secretary of the Interior, with respect to (i) production, (11) 
processing and refining, and (iii) distribution of petroleum and gas, 
and (6) the production and processing of metals and minerals listed 
in column I of appendix A of this order by or in the respective facili- 
ties listed in column II of said appendix.” 

This is a long list, Mr. Chairman, of the metals and minerals. In 
column I they are listed and in column II we have an indication of the 
responsibilities of the Department of Interior. 

If it would be helpful, of course we would be very glad to have that 
inserted. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

V1iI-Prod—DMO-5 

Amendment 1 

November 12, 194 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDEN’ 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER—VII-5 
Amendment 1 
DESIGNATION OF SUPPLY AND REQUIREMENTS AGENCIES 


1. Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and Executive 
Order 10480 of August 14, 1958, as amended, DMO-VII-5, dated October 7, 
1953 (18 F. R. 6408), is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1 (a) is hereby amended by substituting the word “and” for the 
comma immediately preceding “(2)”, by substituting a period for the comma 
after the words “not elsewhere designated” and by striking the rest of the 
sentence, 

(b) Section 1 (j) is hereby amended by substituting a comma for the semi- 
colon at the end thereof and adding: 

“(5) The Secretary of the Interior with respect to (i) production, (ii) 
processing and refining, and (iii) distribution of petroleum and gas, and 
(6) the production and processing of metals and minerals listed in column | 
of appendix A of this order by or in the respective facilities listed in 
column II of said appendix.” 

(c) Delete section 1 (k) and redesignate subsequent subsections with the 
letters (k), (1), and (m). 

2. This amendment shall take effect on November 12, 1954. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 
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APPENDIX A 


Areas of responsibility of the Department of the Interior for the production an 
processing of metals and minerals 


Commodity (col. I) 
Abrasives: 
Diamonds___-_-_ 
Diatomite____ 
Corundum 
Emery_ 
Garnet 


Grinding and sharpening 
stones (natural). 
Grinding pebbles and mill_- 
PI ceneeudncid nts ep 
Quartzite (Silica quartz) —_ 
Tripoli, amorphous silica, 
rottenstone (crude). 
Aluminum 


Antimony) 
RE el ea 
i A a 
Barite and witherite 


Be i ob ik Se - 


sismuth 
i a 
I a descents 

Cadmium 

Calcium Chloride (natural) —~_-. 

Cerium and other rare-earth 
metals. 


Chromium 
Clays: 
Kaolin_ 
ee CO oe 
PONG... .456. enticed x 
Fuller’s earth__ ~~ 
Be IG gk cic inbici chien 
ee | 
Cobalt__-_ 
Columbium_-_-_ 
Copper-_- 


Cryolite 


Feldspar-_ 


nen fo ee ee ete 
0k PEO ec enneacinwe 
NE 6. a eaio anes 
GRIN 5k 6 dinatkacincasenuaes 
I sais birag a teedecs nc ak ened oa 
|) __——_——a 
Tron and steel 
NE ae eer cio uaiwedema ce 
IE aia citrix 
Limestone and marl 


Facilities (col. II) 


Diamond mines and mills. 
Diatomite mines and mills. 
Mines; crushing and grading plants. 


Do. 
Mines; concentrating, crushing, and grading : 
plants. 


Quarries and stone-cutting mills. 


Quarries; concentrating and cutting mills. 
Mines; crushing and grading plants. 

Mines; quarries; crushing and grading plants 
Mines ; crushing and grinding plants. 


Bauxite mines, drying and calcining plants, 
alumina plants, reduction plants. 

Mines, mills, smelters, refineries. 

Concentrators, primary smelters, and refineries,’ 

Asbestos mines and mills. 

Barium mineral mines, beneficiating, grinding! 
and grading plants. 

Mines, mills, and plants; processing ore 
producing beryllium chemicals, metals, 
alloys. 

Concentrators, smelters, and refineries. 

Mines; concentrating plants. 

Recovery plants. 

Coneentrators, smelters, and refiners. 

Brine processing plants. 

Mines, dredges, mills and chemical plants proc-| 
essing ore and producing rare-earth chemi-! 
cals and metals, | 

Mines, concentrating plants, sintering plants. | 


and| 
and} 


het 8 A ra = 


. 


a cir Stith nai 


q 


Mines, mills. 
Do. 
Do. La 
Do. ba 
Do. 
Clay pits and mines. 
Mines, concentrating plants. 
Do. 1 
Mines, mill concentrates; leaching plants, elec- | 
trolytic plants; primary smelters and refin- [7 
eries. 
Mines, 
mills. 
Feldspar mines, flotation grinding and grading 
mills. 
Mines, 
plants. 
Gem stone mines and synthesis plants. 
Concentrators, smelters, and refineries. 
Graphite mines and mills. 
Gypsum mines. 
Concentrators, smelters, and refineries. 
Mines, concentrating plants, sintering plants. 
Mines, mills, mullite plants. 
Mines, mills, primary smelters, and refineries. 
Mines, quarries, and lime plants. 


concentrating, grinding and grading 


mills, excepting exclusively drying 








“J 


‘tion an 


grading 


mills. 


¥ plants 


plants 


-fineries 
erinding 


ore and 
als, and 


its proc: 
chemi- 


lants. 


ts, elec- 
1 refin- 


zrading 
yrading 


drying 


ants, 


neries. 


vo ahies 


: 
| 


nt AERC ve 
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ireas of responsibility of the Department of the Interior for the production and 
processing of metals and minerals—Continued 


Commodity (col. I) 


Lithium 7 ; : - 
Magnesite_____-_~_- ai 


A I nn ascsscmittnbinanidind 


Manganese__ a 


a aid title naneniaeatiae 


Molybdenum__..____~-_- 
Monazite, bastnasite_____- 
a 


Nitrogen compounds_-_ 
CR iaiices caitbaicirsieniatanemare , 
Perlite___- a a leet ata 


PORN Bi iced nc entwenet 


Platinum-group metals as 
Potash____- : elildianiimanible-enaatio’ ae 


Quartz, raw-_---- 


Roofing granules____-~ 
the 


Sand and gravel____--_- 
Selenium... — MR eatn ts 
a 
a ah ll ani 
Sodium compounds___-----~-- 
Stone: 

Dimension stone__ 

Crosned. sone. ..........—.. 


Strontium minerals piewheere 
Sulphur and pyrites iam 
Tale, Pyrophyllite 

SE IRCA le scenes a 

Oe alii oak eanceneasenrees 
Qo 

a er a a 


Or II a cteate nih tes crepe ncmptinm he 


ictal gin tres iadesininetmercecmcenh 


Od a his 


73918—56——13 


Facilities (col. II) 


Mines, mills, plants producing lithium concen- 
trates. 

Mines, magnesium compound recovery, and 
burning plants. 

Dolomite and magnesite mining. 

Mines, concentrating plants, sintering plants. 

Mines, mills, and retorts. 

Mines, mica synthesis units, splitting or process- 
ing plants. 

Mines, concentrating plants. 

Mines. 

Mines, concentrators; plants producing nickel 
matte and oxide. 

Mines and refineries. 

Mines, mills. 

Perlite mines, mills and expanding plants. 

Mines, mills and reduction plants. 

Mines, dredges, mills, smelters, and refineries. 

Potash mines and mills, refineries, and brine- 
processing plants. 

Mines, grading and cutting plants, synthesis 
plants. 

Granule plants. 

Rutile mining and primary milling and concen- 
trating plants. 

Mines, mills, evaporated salt plants; salt brine 
wells. 

Sand pits, sand and gravel plants. 

Selenium producing and refining plants. 

Slag-processing plants. 

Mines, mills. 

Brine wells, mines, and refineries. 


Quarries and mills. 

Burning plants, stone crushing and grading 
plants. 

Mines and mills. 

Mines producing sulfur or sulfur-bearing ores. 

Mines and mills, block tale processing plants. 

Mines; concentrating plants. 

Tellurium producing and refining plants. 

Mills, plants producing compounds or metal. 

Mines, mills, primary smelters, and refineries. 

Titanium ore mining, concentration, and plants 
for the production of titanium sponge. 

Mines, dredges, and concentrating and grind- 
ing plant. 

Mines, concentrating plants, synthetic scheelite 
plants west of the Mississippi. 

Mines, concentrating plants. 

Vermiculite mines, mills, and exfoliating plants. 

Mines and mills. 

Mines, mills, primary smelters and refiners. 

Zirconium ore mining and concentration plants. 
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VII-Prod—DMO-5 
October 7, 1953 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER—VII-—5 


Subject : Designation of Supply and Requirements Agencies 


1. Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended (50 U. 8. ©. 
App. 2061), section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code, and Executive Order 
10480 of August 14, 1953 (18 F. R. 4939), the following officers and agencies of 
the Government are hereby designated to present supply and requirements in- 
ee to the Office of Defense Mobilization for the programs and areas 
specified : 

(a) The Secretary of Defense with respect to (1) the programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, including military equipment and supplies under the mutual 
defense aid program, (2) military construction and all housing on military 
bases and reservations, (3) the military and civilian requirements of foreign 
areas under military administration, (4) the program requirements of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Coast Guard, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and (5) munitions list items, as defined in Presidential 
Proclamation 2776, purchased by foreign governments through domestic com- 
mercial channels, excepting commercial transport aircraft for civil air carriers, 
and components, parts, and accessories therefor ; 

(0) The Secretary of the Army with respect to (1) civil construction projects 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Army except projects having 
electric power generating capacity or facilities not specifically exempted by the 
Secretary of the Interior, (2) the Panama Canal, and (3) the Panama Railroad; 

(c) The Atomic Energy Commission with respect to the programs of that 
agency; including programs for the account of or sponsored by that agency; 

(d@) The Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration for Fed- 
eral, State, and local programs of that agency ; 

(e) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare with respect to (1) 
all school and library construction, (2) all hospital and health facility construc- 
tion other than Veterans’ Administration and military hospitals, and (3) the 
domestic distribution of all supplies and equipment needed in the fields of health 
(including sanitation), education, welfare, recreation, and related activities ; 

(f) The Administrator of the General Services Administration with respect to 
(1) requirements for the needs of all Federal Government agencies not covered 
otherwise for common-use items listed in the GSA Stores Stock Catalog, or 
procured under Federal supply schedule contracts, or otherwise designated as 
common-use items by the Administrator of General Services, except for such 
items specifically designated for the Secretary of Defense by agreement between 
the Secretary of Defense and the Administrator, (2) requirements for Federal 
buildings not elsewhere designated, and (3) the production and processing of 
the metals and minerals listed in column I of anpendix A of NPA Delegation 5 
or in the respective facilities listed in column ITI of that appendix ; 

(9) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs with respect to the hospital pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration ; 

(h) The Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency with respect 
to housing construction, alteration, and repair, except housing and community 
facilities owned property under the control of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and housin’ on military reservations ; 

(i) The Secretary of Agriculture with respect to (1) farm production, (2) 
farm construction, and (3) food processing and distribution within the limits 
of the memorandum of agreement between the Administrator of the Production 
and Marketing Administration and the Administrator of the National Production 
Authority (NPA) (16 F. R. 3410) as from time to time amended or supplemented ; 

(j) The Secretary of the Interior, or his designees, with respect to (1) depart- 
mental programs, including the Alaska Railroad; (2) the production, prepara- 
tion, and processing of solid fuels, (3) the generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of electric power, (4) the production and processing of fishery products 
as set forth in the Secretary of Agriculture’s delegation dated October 18, 1950 ; 

(k) The Petroleum Administrator for Defense with respect to (1) production, 
(2) processing and refining, and (3) distribution of petroleum and gas; 
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(1) The Administrator of the Defense Transport Administration with respect 
tu (1) domestic transportation, except programs elsewhere specifically desig- 
nated, (2) storage, and (8) port facilities; 

(m) The Secretary of Commerce with respect to (1) Maritime Administration 
programs for coastwise, intercoastal, and overseas shipping, and merchant ship 
construction and repair, (2) Bureau of Public Roads programs for highway 
construction and maintenance, including urban streets, regardless of financing, 
(3) civil aviation programs for which the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board are responsible, including air navigation facilities, 
civil airports, new civil aircraft and concurrent spares, for air-carrier and non- 
air-carrier aircraft, and maintenance, repair and operation of equipment and 
facilities, (4) all export programs not elsewhere designated, and (5) programs 
for the production of materials and products not elsewhere assigned herein, 
including (i) related production equipment, (ii) related industrial facility 
construction, (iii) civilian communications, (iv) water and sewage facilities, 
and (v) programs of State and local governments, including construction of 
community facilities not elsewhere specifically designated, such as fire and 
policy, and penal administrations, (vi) consumer goods, including items of 
common use not elsewhere specifically designated, (vii) wholesale, retail and 
service trades, (viii) religious institutions, (ix) private industrial facilities not 
elsewhere designated, (x) private, social, and recreational activities, and (xi) 
Canadian programs; 

(0) The Director of the Foreign Operations Administration with respect to 
requirements for (1) all nonmilitary exports to MS countries; (2) exports for 
udditional military production under the mutual defense aid program and 
common-use items under other approved military programs. 

2. As used in this order, unless the context forbids, the terms “materials,” 


” , 


“netroleum,” “gas,” “solid fuels,” “electric power,” “metals and minerals,’ 
“food,” “farm equipment,” “fertilizer,” and ‘domestic transportation, storage, 
and port facilities,’ have the same meaning as in Executive Order 10480. 

3. Upon approval of the Office of Defense Mobilization, an officer or agency 
assigned responsibilities under this order may authorize the presentation of 
supply and requirements information for any program or area within his juris- 
diction by another officer or agency. 

4. This order supersedes Defense Production Administration Order 1, as 
amended (16 F. R. 4913, 11038; 17 F. R. 899), which is hereby revoked. 

5. This order shall take effect October 7, 1953. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


MAINTENANCE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION BASE 


Mr. FLemminc. To advise ODM on matters of stockpiling policy 
and programing, the Department of Interior is represented on the 
high level ODM Interdepartmental Materials Advisory Committee. 
Interior is also represented on the several ODM metal and mineral 
interdepartmental commodity committees which advise ODM on 
specific materials. 

The Secretary of the Interior is a member of the ODM Defense 
Mobilization Board, and in that capacity he assists the ODM in fully 
evaluating such major Government actions as may require review by 
the Defense Mobilization Board. 

I would like for just a few minutes, Mr. Chairman, to address myself 
particularly to this problem of the maintenance of the mineral 
mobilization base, which is really the heart of the matter that the 
committee is looking at at the present time. 

It seems to me that we have had a growing recognition of the im- 
portance of maintaining our mobilization base generally and specifi- 
cally in relation to metals and minerals. 
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IMPORTANCE OF OBJECTIVE 


Just as an illustration, the Congress certainly recognized the im- 
portance of this objective when, in extending the Foreign Trade 
Agreements Act last year, it plac ed on the director of ODM the re- 
sponsibility of making a certification to the President whenever he 
finds that imports threaten to impair national security and when it 
authorized the President to act whenever, following such a certifica- 
tion, he makes the determination that imports are threatening to im- 
pair national security. 

Then I feel the President recognized the importance of achieving 
this objective when, in authorizing and directing the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to “put into effect long-term stockpile 
objectives, he stated that purchase programs against these long-term 
objectives should provide for “purchases at advantageous prices when 
such purchases will also serve to maintain essential elements of the 
mobilization base.” 

I would like to say this: That it has been our policy, the policy of the 
oflice, not to hesitate to utilize authorities conferred under the De- 
fense Production Act, the Trade Agreements Act, or by Executive 
order to help maintain our mobilization base insofar as the production 
of strategic and critical materials is concerned. 







CABINET COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Cabinet Committee, in one part of its report, recommended: 
9 


* * * that the supply-demand situation for each of the metals and minerals 
be evaluated periodically on a case-by-case basis to establish the proper level of 
efficient domestic production required as an adequate component of the 
mobilization base. 

We have delegated the authority for making these determinations 
to the Department of the Interior. 

As I understand Secretary Wormser’s presentation this morning, he 
has stressed that particular aspect of the responsibilities that have been 
assigned to the Department, and particularly in relation to the work 
of the Office of Minerals Mobilization. 

May I say this, and I would like to make it very clear, that whenever 
the Department of the Interior finds that the: 

* * * proper level of efficient domestic production required as an adequate 
component of the mobilization base— 

is not being maintained, the Office of Defense Mobilization will as- 
sume responsibility for developing, again quoting from the Cabinet 
Committee report 

* * * a comprehensive program involving the best use of all the various 
existing authorities of the Government— 

in order to maintain that level of domestic production. And, as also 
suggested by the Cabinet Committee, when the present authorities of 
the Government are inadequate to accomplish the desired objective, 
appropriate legislative recommendations will be prepared. 

I feel that the program that has been followed in the purchasing 
of lead and zinc over a considerable period of time now is an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which our long-term stockpile policy, for exam- 
ple, can be used in order to achieve such an objective. 
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We have also received recommendations from Interior on mobiliza- 
tion base levels for antimony, fluorspar, metallurgical manganese, and 
selenium. 

Again, however, I must point out that it is important for all of us 
to realize that, although we will use our existing authorities to the 
maximum extent to maintain a base that it is determined should be 
maintained in the interest of national defense, we are not authorized 
to use these authorities if a determination has been made that our 
domestic production, plus our stockpile, will take care of our mobiliza- 
tion needs, 

Now, and as Secretary Wormser has pointed out, when you move 
over into that area, then you are moving over into the part II of the 

Cabinet C ommittee re port. 

appreciate the fact that it 1s always debatable as to whether or 
not we have reached the point where we can take care of our mobiliza- 
tion needs, and I do not think that anyone can afford to be dogmatic 
on the question of whether or not such a point has been reached. But 
someone has to make a decision and I just simply would like to say 
this: 

If anyone does not agree with the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on a matter of this kind, or with the decision of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, we are always willing to oe 
an opportunity for a hearing in an effort to determine whether or not 
we have overlooked any relevant evidence. 

What I have been talking about just informally, Mr. Chairman, is 
the setup for dealing with the defense problems that properly come 
within my purview. 

Chairman Haypen. In general, of course, it is repudiation of doc- 
trine often expressed that American minerals are exhaustible and, 
therefore, we should import them from somewhere else. What you 
want is a working base ; so in the case of a national emergency or decla 
ration of war we can provide our own ? 

Mr, Fremmine. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

In other words, the doctrine which you have just described is one 
with which I do not agree. I feel that the policy we are following 
at the present time, as reflected by the Cabinet Committee report, is 
the sound policy to follow. 

Chairman Haypen. Any questions, Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Recalling what occurred last week, Dr. Flemming, I do not know 
whether you read the transcript ? 

Mr. Fremmine. I did not have the opportunity. 


CLARIFICATION OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


Senator DworsHak. There developed a vagueness as to whether, un- 
der existing authority in the Defense Production Act, the Office of 
Minerals Mobilization currently was busily engaged in compiling data 
and in planning a long-range minerals industry primarily, if not en- 
tirely, for a mobilization base, or whether some place : along the line 
there was the responsibility for tying in a peacetime minerals indus- 
try with the long-range planning for mobilization. 
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In that connection I call attention to the report of the President’s 
Cabinet Committee where we find the following: 

The Cabinet Committee on Mineral Policy recognizes that a strong vigorous 
and efficient domestic mineral industry is essential to the long-term economic 


development of the United States. The domestic mineral industry must con- 
tribute in varying degrees to the mineral raw materials base for any future 


mobilization effort. 

Now, that would indicate that while we are primarily concerned 
about the preparedness aspects of insuring an adequate supply of min- 
erals in stockpiling, for instance, that we also have to have some as- 
surance that we have domestic sources from which we can replenish 
exhausted stockpiles. 


STATEMENT OF MR, SHANNON 


At that time, I call attention to a statement made by Mr. Shannon, 
who is present this morning, on February 21 in New York when he 
said: 

I should like to clarify an apparently widespread misunderstanding of the 
functions of the Office of Minerals Mobilization. Some people have the im- 
pression that the office has a responsibility for long-term mineral policy. The 
office has no such responsibilities. The only job the office has is with respect 
to minerals and solid fuels mobilization. Any assistance the office can give to 
the domestic industry must rest squarely on grounds of national preparedness. 

Maybe I placed the wrong construction on that, but it just seems 
to me that we do not have full clarification as to whether ODM and 
OMM are concerned only with the long-range planning for mobiliza- 
tion base of minerals or whether there is also involved some responsi- 
bility to see that we have sources of mineral supplies within our 
country. 

Now, what is your reaction? Do you contend that ODM has only 
the responsibility for the mobilization base and that the Department 
of Interior has the full responsibility and jurisdiction for any other 
long-range mineral] planning ? 

Mr. Fitemmine. Senator Dworshak, it is clear that as far as the 
Office of Defense Mobilization is concerned, our responsibility is for 
the mobilization base, and it is clear to me that the Department of the 
Interior has responsibility for picking up at that point, just as Sec- 
retary Wormser has indicated in his prepared statement. 


CABINET COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


I think, to point it up, we will go back again to what the Cabinet 
Committee recommended : 

The supply-demand situation for each of the metals and minerals be evaluated 
periodically on a case-by-case basis to establish the proper level of efficient 
domestic production required as an adequate component of the mobilization 
base. 

With that we are definitely concerned and, as I indicated, we have 
asked the Department of the Interior to make those studies, to make 
recommendations to us, based on those studies, and when they make a 
recommendation indicating to us that the country is not maintaining 
that kind of mobilization base in a particular area, then it seems to 
me it is incumbent upon us to see to it that the authorities that have 
been granted to us by the Congress are used for the purpose of im- 
proving that situation. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS SINCE ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE 


Senator Dworsuak. Have any recommendations been made to you 
since July 1 when OMM was established ? 

Mr. Fiemminca. We have had under this authority recommenda- 
tions on antimony, fluorspar, metallurgical manganese and selenium 
and lead and zinc, but the lead and zine came ‘before, I guess, the 
formal establishment of the Office of Metals and Minerals Mobiliza- 
tion. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. And probably some of that is classified ? 

Mr. Fitemmine. We will be glad to go into the details of such pro- 
grams with the committee, but this, of course, would have to be done in 
Executive session in view of the classified material involved. 

Senator Dworsuax. Were those recommendations related to the 
military preparedness aspects or to long-range minerals? 

Mr. Ftemoine. They are related to the establishment of the proper 
level of efficient domestic production required as an adequate compo- 
nent of the mobilization base. 

Senator Dworsnak. Based on the assumption that the stockpiling 
program initiated about 2 years ago will prove inadequate should 
we become involved in a global war and have foreign sources of 
minerals eliminated, or so that we have to rely upon our domestic 
production ? 

Mr. Ftemmine. That is right. 

Of course all of our, as you appreciate, Senator Dworshak, all of 
our stockpile objectives—not all of them but wherever there is a 


domestic operation or a domestic part of the base—we assume that 
during a war period we will get certain production from domestic 
sources and that is considered as a part of the supply picture and that 
is balanced over against the requirements to identify it. 


RESPONSIBILITY CONCERNING DOMESTIC MINERALS INDUSTRY 


Senator DworsHaK. Let me get this clear 

Do I understand correctly that if recommendations are made by the 
Department of Interior or OMM to you concerning our minerals indus- 
try in this country that you have no responsibility currently to be con- 
cerned with the domestic peacetime aspects of it, but, rather, only 
30 far as those recommendations relate to the mobilization base? 

Mr. Ftemmine. That is correct, Senator Dworshak. 

As a member of the President’s Committee, and naturally as an in- 
dividual I am very much interested in the problems in the other area, 
but as director of ODM, in terms of operating responsibility, I am 
restricted to the mobilization base. 

Senator Dworsnax. In your prepared statement you referred to 
something I think that was included in the Cabinet Committee report, 

“domestic production as an adequate component of mobilization base” ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. 

Senator Dworsnakx. If there is any responsibility along that line, 
and you say that it is not yours, then obviously it has to be that of 
OMM in the Department of Interior? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Senator, that part, you have just quoted from a 
part that I definitely regard as a part of our responsibility; that is, 
domestic production required as an adequate component of mobiliza- 
tion base. 
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Whenever there is a finding that a certain level of production is re- 
quired i in order to give us a strong mobilization base, and whenever it 
is also found that our domestic production i is not at the required level, 
then it is up to the Office of Defense Mobilization to develop some 
kind of a program that will help to bring it up to that required level. 

We do look to the Department of the ‘Interior to make the studies 
needed to determine whether or not that domestic production is at the 
proper level. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Without having any specific recommendations 
from OMM, you in ODM would not initiate any particular policies or 
programs concerning the mobilization base for minerals? 

Mr. FLEMMING. Normally not, except for this, and one thing I w a 
to make very clear because I appreciate that it is important as far a 
management of government is concerned ; let me put it this way: 

The ultimate responsibility for providing or making sure that we 
have the domestic production that is required in order to have an ade- 
quate mobilization base rests with the record of ODM. What we 
have done is to delegate authority to act to the Department of the In- 
terior. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


When I delegate authority to act to the Department of the Interior, 
I cannot divest 1 myself of the 1 esponsibility that has been placed on me 
by the President, and if any evidence is brought to my attention indi- 
cating or raising a question in my mind as to whether or not the 
Department of the Interior has made recommendations or whether or 
not the Department of Interior should have made recommendations in 
a particular area, I certainly have a definite obligation to get in touch 
with the Department of the Interior and say, “Look, we have not had 
anything in this particular area. I have received evidence indicating 
that maybe we are not in a strong position. I would appreciate it if 
you would go to work and give me some recommendations in that 
particular area.’ 

If by any chance—just to point this up—after T received those rec- 
ommendations I had a feeling that they did not rest on as sound a 
foundation as they should rest on, then I would have the responsibility 
of getting somebody probably from outside to take a look at the thing 
again for me, to doublecheck their recommendations, because, actu: lly, 
what they do is to reeommend to me. I must make the final decision. 
I must assume responsibility for those decisions and I must not try to 
duck that responsibility by saying that I have delegated authority to 
somebody else to act. 

Now, I have, and may I add this, I have confidence in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Mr. Wormser and I have worked very closely 
together. I have confidence in the organization that he has set up 
in order to handle this delegation of authority to act. Consequently, 
I feel sure that it will not be necessary for me to resort to those 
extraordinary devices, but I just mention them because I do not want 
anybody to feel that I am trying to duck and say that I am not re- 
sponsible. Iam. 
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VAGUENESS IN RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator DworsHak. Well, at that point I hesitate to ask you, but 
when the Director of ODM said in his speech: 

Some people have the impression that the office has a responsibility for long- 
term mineral policy. The office has no such responsibility. 
do you not think that that sort of leaves a vagueness and a lack of full 
responsibility upon a specific agency to do a specific job? 

Mr. FiemMinG. Senator Dworshak, I am sure that you appreciate 
that, as head of one agency——— 

Senator Dworsuak. I said I hated to ask you. 

Mr. Ftemmine.—Comment on how matters are worked out in an- 
other agency. 

After listening to Secretary Wormsea’s testimony, I feel sure that 
he and Mr. Shannon can cleat up any confusion that may exist on that 
particular point because I have no doubt in my mind but what Secre- 
tary McKay and Secretary Wormser have accepted fully and com- 
pletely the delegation that we have given to them, and I am sure that 
they will work out their own mternal organizational arrangements in 
such a way as to discharge that authority to act in a very effective 
manner. 

Senator Dworsuak. And ODM then, under your supervision, will 
act only when certain recommendations or reports are made by OMM 
to you concerning the mobilization base and the potentialities of 
domestic mineral production ? 

Mr. FLtemminea. Yes, unless we have reason to believe that there are 
certain areas where they have not acted where they should act, and 
then, under those circumstances, we will take the initiative and raise 
the issue with them. 

ADEQUACY OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Dworsuak. Would you have the personnel in your office to 
watch those developments and be alerted so if there is this oversight, 
you will be fully prepared to act. 

Mr. Ftemminc. No, Senator Dworshak, I do not believe in dupli- 

cating staffs in order to carry on audits of this kind, but my own ex- 
perience over the past 3 years would indicate to me that if there are 
any oversights, they are very apt to be called to my attention. 

Senator Dworsiak. By whom? 

Mr. Ftemminc. Well, by interested industries, by members of the 
Congress, and so on. 

In other words, I think there is a kind of built-in system of checks 
and balances here on which I can rely. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is all. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

Do you have a ihe further, Dr. Flemming? 

Mr. Fiemine. I do not have any-hing further. 

Senator Dworsuax. I want to thank you for your appearance and 
your efforts to clarify this. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Dworshak. 
I am very happy to have the opportunity of being here. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION ON LONG-RANGE DOMESTIC MINERALS POLICY 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuak. Yes. 

Secretary Wormser, you heard the explanation made by Dr. Flem- 
ming, director of ODM, which clarifies the fact that in the mobiliza- 
tion “base, essentially for military preparedness, he feels that he has 
some responsibility but none for a fc hebaonge’ domestic minerals pro- 
gram. 

Are you prepared to tell us what has been done on that? 

In the event that the present authorities of Government are inadequate 
to accomplish the desired objective, proposed legislative recommendation should 
be prepared. 

Now, specifically, have you made any recommendations in the 8 
months that OMM has been operating, or do you intend to submit any 
recommendations for it as the basis for legislation ? 

Mr. Wormser. Well, Senator, our guide has been the policy state- 
ment of the President’s Cabinet Committee and we have taken up 
recommendation after recommendation of that report and tried to 

sarry these recommendations out. 

I should be very glad, if you like, to give you an account of what we 
have done with reference to each one of these recommendations. 

Senator Dworsnak. I think those could go in the record, but what 
I would like to know, have we a domestic “long- range minerals pro- 
gram at the present time to supplement stockpiling ? 

We have had stockpiling for 2 years. Is that as far as we are 
going ? 

Mr. Wormser. Our domestic long-range program is outlined in 
these recommendations. 

Senator DworsHak. You tell us. 

Mr. Wormser. Let us go into each one of these recommendations. 

Senator Dworsuak. First, is the attainment of those recommenda- 
tions possible within the authority which the Department of the Inte- 
rior has now or will it be necessary to recommend legislation to imple- 
ment any policies that you may recommend ? 

Mr. Wormser. In some cases, legislation is necessary and in other 
cases we have enough authority to carry it out. 

Senator Dworsi. ak. Do you plan to submit any recommendations 
during this session of Congress? We are in the third month already. 


QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Wormser. I have none in mind at the moment, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. Since I have no desire to embarass anyone, 
I hesitate also to ask you about whether that was a consistent state- 
ment made by Mr. Shannon, when he said that OMM has no responsi- 
bility for long-term mineral policy. 

Is that an accurate or inaccurate comment ? 

Mr. Wormser. I tried to clarify this matter in my opening state- 
ment. Each one of the minerals agencies in the Department partici- 
pates in developing programs for whatever commodity or mineral 
we are considering, and the OMM would be expected to help in 
regard to the security aspects. 
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I think my statement and Director Flemming’s made that clear 

Senator Dworsuak. I am not entirely sure. 

I want you to tell me and the minerals industry in this country, 
because I recognize you as an authority on mining based on your 
long experience as a mining engineer, what has been done. If nothing 
las been done beside stoc kpiling, I want to know. 

i want to know whether it is the responsibility of the Department 
of Interior or the responsibility of the Congress through its appropri- 
ate committees to initiate action to supplement stockpiling. 

Have we done anything beyond stockpiling ¢ 

Mr. Wormser. Well, I just wonder what you are referring to, 
Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. I am not referring to anything; I am asking 
a question. 

OVERALL POLICY 


Mr. Wormser. Are you referring to a specific example of a mineral 
situation or are you referring to some overall broad policy ? 

Senator Dworsuax. A broad policy. 

You and I know that 2 years ago, and probably as recently as 1 year 
ago, we had very uneconomic prices, for example, for lead and zine 
and we had to ask the President through ODM to authorize stock- 
piling. We have done quite a lot and it has been quite successful, 
and probably partially so because of the heavy world demand for 
minerals and the increased prices for lead and zine and copper and 
other minerals of that kind. 

Now, what are we prepared to do if, say 3 months from now we 
should find the price level depressed greatly? What do we do at 
that point ¢ 

Mr. Wormsrr. Well, of course, as Director Flemming has indi- 
cated, each one of these metals and minerals is subjected to review. 
If the mobilization picture is affected by what happens to lead and 
zinc, we shall have some plan ready for that. 

Senator DworsHak. But you have not any now ? 

Mr. Wormser. We do not have any at the moment. 

Senator DworsHak. You want to wait until the prices get de- 
pressed ? 

Mr. Wormser. We have stockpiling power which will last an indefi- 
nite period in light of the condition of lead and zine presently. 


STOCKPILING A TEMPORARY EXPEDIENT 


Senator DworsHak. You know the stockpiling was considered only 
as a temporary expedient ¢ 

Mr. Wormser. But this administration has set forth certain broad 
principles which have given this country the greatest prosperity it has 
ever seen. There has been a demand for metals and minerals that has 
been amazing all over the world, and all the metals indutries in our 
country are going to benefit by it 

Senator Dworsnak. If we have an outbreak of hostilities in the 
Near East, what has the Department of Interior ready to recommend 
to supplement stockpiling / 

Mr. Wormser. You will have to pin that down, sir. 
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When you talk about the Middle East, I presume you are talking 
about oil ? 

Senator DworsHax. No; I am talking about the possibilities of hav- 
ing a war break out in the Near East which, in a short period of time, 
would plunge other nations, including the United States, into another 
war, 

At that point, what has the Department of Interior in mind to sup- 
plement stockpiling of minerals, not oil but minerals? 

Mr. Wormser. Well, Senator, 1 think Dr. Flemming would be the 
person to answer that because that goes deep into our mobilization and 
defense of the country. 


IMPLEMENTING OF DOMESTIC MINERALS PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuak. Tell me in your own words if we do have a do- 
mestic minerals program at the present time. 

Mr. Wormser. Our minerals program is set forth in the policy of 
the President’s Cabinet report. 

Senator Dworsuak. What has been done to implement it? 

Mr. Wormser. I will be glad to go into every one of these recom- 
mendations that have been made to show you, sir. 

For example, here is a recommendation that the tax structure as it 
affects the discovery and production of minerals should be periodically 
reviewed in order to eliminate, where possible, such deterrents as may 
be found to exist to the sound development of the Nation’s mineral 
resources. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is looking into the future but nothing 
has been done so far? 

Mr. Wormser. May I finish the statement? 

Senator Dworsuak. Pardon me. 


Mr. Wormser (reading). 

The Department has made several studies of taxation effects on mineral in- 
dustry since the adoption of the November report. Methods of analyzing effects 
of accelerated tax amortization were developed and applied to iron ore mining 
and concentration. An analysis was made of section 1321 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code and its effects on LIFO estimation of inventories (especially of copper 
and brass). Estimates were made of the relative burdens of state property, 
severance and corporation taxes on mining. 

A study of the effects of percentage depletion on several mining industries was 
initiated. Comparisons were made of the different features of the Canadian 
and United States Federal taxation of minerals to see how all features of the 
taxation system balanced out. As the need for legislation recommendations 
becomes apparent, the Department is prepared, in consultation with other 
agencies to make appropriate recommendations. 

That is what we have done on one recommendation. 

On every recommendation we have in this report, we have taken 
some action. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Has the production of any of these minerals 

I j 
in short supply been expanded in the past year so that we will not 
be dependent vpon foreign sources of minerals in case of war? 

Mr. Wormsrer. The report of the Bureau of Mines, which was issued 
some weeks ago, shows the growth in our mineral production last year, 
in fact the 1955 mineral output hit a new high of $15.8 billion from 
various metals and minerals. 

If the Chair would like, I should be glad to submit it. 
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Senator DworsHaxk. Do you have more specific reports like the one 
you read a few moments ago? You said you had some previous 
reports. 

Mr. Wormser. Those on the various recommendations; I would be 
glad to go into those. 

Senator DworsHak. Would you spotlight a paragraph from each 
one so we can get a rundown 4 

Mr. Wormser. These are pretty well condensed, because I do 
not know whether the Appropriations Committee is ree proper spot 
to go into these. 

Senator Dworsnak. I suggest they be inserted in the record, Mr. 
Chairman, so that we will have an idea of their content. 

Mr. Wormser. These are all condensed terrifically, but just to show 
you that we are not asleep. 

Senator DworsHak. What ? 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 5 


Mr. Wormsrr. For example, | know you are deeply interested, as 
we are, in the activities of the Defense Minerals Exploration Adminis- 
tration for financial assistance to private industry for exploration. 
It makes loans to miners to match their funds for the exploration of 
mineral deposits. That is recommendation No. 5: 


Pursuant to recommendation No. 5, 19 separate metals or minerals which had 
in 1953 been deleted from the list of minerals eligible for Government assistance 
were reinstated to the eligible list. Since 1954, 33 metals and minerals have 
been eligible for exploration assistance under this long-term program which 
operates irrespective of the present balance of supply and demand or of the 
stockpile situation for the minerals involved. 

The program continues to operate on a long-range basis. It is designed to 
enable the domestic mineral industry to meet its full share of the requirements 
that will be placed upon it in the future. 


That, for example, is what we have done on that particular 
reference. 

Senator Dworswak. Have you any report on antimony production 
there? 

Mr. Wormser. I have no specific analysis of any commodity, Sen- 
ator, but we would be delighted to give it to you. 


IMPLEMENTING OF LONG-RANGE MINING PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, what I particularly wanted to 
get, and I don’t want to be unreasonable, when I asked that after we 
have initiated these many studies and this session is in its third month, 
whether or not we have to implement any of this long-range mining 
program with new legislation or whether we are in a very secure 
position. I want to know if OMM is doing everything that it can 
in case of involvement in a global war rather precipitously, to assure 
that we will be sitting in a strong position and not be dependent upon 
foreign sources of minerals. 

Mr. Wormser. Senator, so far as that is concerned, again that is the 
defense of our country. 

Senator DworsHak. I see. 
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Mr. Wormser. Dr. Flemming has that responsibility on his shoul- 
ders and of course we work very closely with him through the Office 
of Minerals Mobilization. Every one of these areas is covered. 

Senator DworsHax. All these reports are being made to him? 

Mr. Wormser. All these reports are being made to him. 

Senator DworsHak. So if any decision is made on the mobilization 
base, he will have to make the recommendations. 

Mr. Wormser. He will have to make the decision. 

Senator DworsHak. If any recommendation is made to exnand 
domestic production, will Dr. Flemming make that recommendation 
or will OMM ? 

Mr. Wormser. Dr. Flemming will make the final determinations 
based upon recommendation furnished by the Department of the In- 
terior. These recommendations, of course, are based upon evaluations 
made by the OMM. 

Senator Dworsnak. I see. 


Mr. Wormser. If it has to deal with defense, of course. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Dworsnaxk. That was not part of my question. 

What I was trying to find out is whether it is correct, as Mr. Shan- 
non said in his speech, that OMM has no responsibility for long-term 
mineral policy. If that is true, I want to find out who has the re- 
sponsibility for doing something, and not waiting until we have a 
large stockpile as a mobilization base. 

Mavbe the responsibility rests on Congress. I am not trying to 
shift the responsibility. I just want to find out. 

I am sure that you, being an authority, and the OMM having been 
set up 8 months ago, are doing very fine work up to a certain point, 
but what I want to know is what has to be done to implement this? 

These reports will not be worth very much if we get involved in a 
war and you say these were some policies that we have projected into 
the future. If nothing has been done to implement those projects, 
then what have we accomplished ? 

Mr. Wormser. Senator, you say if we are involved in war. Imme- 
diately you put on a defense connotation on the decision and that is 
Dr. Flemming’s decision. 

Senator DworsHaxk. If we become involved in a war, we cannot ask 
the Russians to hold up for 6 months. 

Mr. Wormser. We have a stockpiling program to help there. 


POSSIBLE DISSIPATION OF STOCK PILE 


Senator DworsnHak. When that stockpile is dissipated, where do 
yon get minerals if you do not have domestic resources? 

Mr. Wormser. If we do not have a stockpile that is adequate? 

Senator DworsHak. No; I say after the stockpile is exhausted, 
which could happen quickly. 

Mr. Wormser. You say it could be exhausted quickly. 

Remember, our stockniling is a 5-year program. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is supposed to be. I know from studying it 
that in some minerals it has a 1-year goal. 
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Mr. Wormser. The actual size of the stockpile varies for each com- 
modity, depending upon other factors which must be considered in 
planning the mobilization base, such as assured imports and levels 
of domestic production. The over-all program is calculated upon a 
5-year basis. 

Senator DworsHaxk. It would not take 5 years to exhaust a stockpile 
that was set up to last only 1 year. 

Mr. Wormser. I quite agree, but I think the report that goes to 
Congress will highlight pretty well the progress that has been made 
on that se ore, and I m: Ly Say we are in pretty fine shape. 

Senator Dworsuax. I think some progress has been made but it 
does not show. Everybody says we are trying to do something. Do 
you think Congress should take any legislative action to implement 
any of the recommendations which have been made or will be made 
shortly by OMM? 

Mr. Wormser. Well, I would say that rests again on this broad 
defense picture. 

For example, the President has asked for extension of the defense 
production act to deal with possible emergencies. 

Senator DworsHak. Are we going to wait until we get into war 
before we do any long-range pl: anning ? 

Mr. Wormser. As I said befor e, sir, we are doing long-range plan- 
ning right now as set forth in part II of the Cabinet report. 

Senator DworsHak. The President in his veto message said that the 
OMM has that responsibility, preservation of a sound minerals 
economy. 

Mr. Wormser. There seems to be some confusion of terms. Cer- 
tainly the Department of the Interior is charged with doing all it can 
to foster a strong, vigorous, and efficient mining industry. 

Sir, we are conscious of that, and we are going to do everything we 
can. 

Senator Dworsuak. I have that confidence in you. 

Let me ask you this question: 


STOCKPILING POLICY 


When stockpiling was initiated 2 years ago, was it supposed to be 
the entire long-range program to stimulate domestic minerals pro- 
duction or was it merely an expedient to take care of us temporarily ? 
What was it? 

Mr. Wormser. It is part of the program. 

Seantor Dworsuak. What is the other part? 

Mr. Wormser. Tax policy, DMEA policies, do more exploration 
work, more topographic mapping; all of these things are fundamen- 
tal? From a defense standpoint all authorities contained in the De- 
fense Production Act, as amended, and other defense legislation 
should be included. 

Senator Dworsuak. Theoretically, if we got into a war in 3 months 
and exhausted our stockpile, you are giving ‘this committee assura’ces 
that such progress has been made in stimulating and expanding 
domestic production of minerals that we will be able to rely upon 
our own production and not be dependent to a large extent upon any 
minerals produced in Africa or South America or some other country ? 
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Mr. Wormser. We are depending on our stockpile 

Senator Dworsuak. I said when that is exhausted. 

Mr. Wormser. That is so hypothetical, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. All right. 

Mr. Wormser. We would have to get down to cases, what particular 
metal or mineral are we referring to? 


ANTIMONY STOCKPILE 


Senator Dworsuak. I have asked you about antimony. 

Mr. Wormser. In antimony, and Dr. Morgan can correct me, we 
have a huge stockpile. 

How many years can that last, if you are permitted to say? 

Mr. Morean. All such data are secret, but the actual antimony stock- 
pile is not too large in proportion to the total 5-year requirement, 
though it is a sizable quantity. However, there is substantial anti- 
mony production from the ores that are mined in the United 
States, Mexico, and places like that so that the overall picture of 
domestic production plus stockpile, plus the amount that would come 
from imports that are clearly accessible to the United States, such as 
Canada, Mexico, and so forth, should be adequate. 

Senator Dworsuax. What percentage of antimony are we producing 
in this country compared to the amount we consume ? 

Mr. Wormser. You mean newly mined antimony ? 

Senator Dworsnak. In the United States? What percentage? 

Mr. Wormser. I do not have the figures offhand, Senator. Perhaps 
Dr. Morgan can comment. 

Mr. Morcan. If you are talking only about newly mined domestic 
antimony, sir, there is one figure. If you include what is recovered as 
scrap from the rerefining of batteries, and that sort of thing, plus 
what is derived from the smelting and mining in this country of ores 
containing antimony but not being wholly antimony, it is a larger 
percentage. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to belabor this. 
Maybe it is too difficult to satisfy me. I would like to know if Secre- 
tary Wormser will assure us that Congress need take no action in the 
coming months; that this program is going along in good shape, and 
that we do not have to initiate any legislation of any kind. 

Mr. Wormser. I would say that the issue, as I see it, if there is an 
issue between us, and I do not think there is fundamentally, Senator, 
but relating to the defense of the country, the thing to do is to get 
behind the President’s pleas for the Defense Production Act. 

Then I think these problems that concern us both about security 
will be well on the way to solution. 

Senator DworsnaK. That is the only action that Congress has to 
take at this session ? 

Mr. Wormser. At this moment. 

Senator Dworsrax. In the foreseeable future related to domestic 
mining industry ? 

Mr. Wormser. At any rate, Interior has nothing to present at the 
moment. 
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Senator Dworsnax. If we approve the President’s proposal, will 
the Congress then have any other responsibility at this particular 
time? 

Mr. Wormser. Well, I should hesitate as to what Congress’ respon- 
sibilities should be. 

Senator DworsHaKk. Congress does not study the mining problems 
or the mobilization base. That is your department ? 

Mr. Wormser. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsuax. Am I unreasonable when I ask you to tell us 
what we should do or whether we may rest on our oars and be sure 
that everything is in tiptop shape ? 

Mr. Wormser. We should be glad to submit recommendations to 
you when we feel the time is propitious. 

Senator Dworsuak. But you have not recently, and you do not have 
in mind doing so in the near future ? 

Mr. Wormser. Nothing, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Those several recommendations to which Mr. 
Wormser referred will be made a part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 4 


That the tax structure as it affects the discovery and production of minerals 
should be periodically reviewed in order to eliminate, where possible, such deter- 
rents as may be found to exist to the sound development of the Nation’s mineral 
resources. 

The Department has made several studies of taxation effects on mineral in- 
dustries since the adoption of the November report. Methods of analyzing effects 
of accelerated tax amortization were developed and applied to iron-ore mining 
and concentration. An analysis was made of section 1321 of the Internal Revy- 
enue Code and its effects on LIFO estimation of inventories (especially of cop- 
per and brass). Estimates were made of the relative burdens of State property, 
severence, and corporation taxes on mining. A study of the effects of percent- 
age depletion on several mining industries was initiated. Comparisons were 
made of the different features of the Canadian and USA Federal taxation of min- 
erals to see how all features of the taxation systems balanced out. As the need 
for legislative recommendations becomes apparent, the Department is prepared, 
in consultation with other agencies, to make appropriate recommendations. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 5 


That the program of financial assistance to private industry for exploration 
such as that now administered by the Defense Minerals Exploration Administra- 
tion be strengthened and continued. 

Pursuant to recommendation No. 5, 19 separate metals or minerals which had 
in 1953 been deleted from the list of minerals eligible for Government assistance 
were reinstated to the eligible list. Since 1954, 33 metals and minerals have been 
eligible for exploration assistance under this long-term program which operates 
irrespective of the present balance of supply and demand or of the stockpile 
situation for the minerals involved. 

The program continues to operate on a long-range basis. It is designed to 
enable the domestic mineral industry to meet its full share of the requirements 
that will be placed upon it in the future. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 6 


That the Department of the Interior, the Federal agency with major responsi- 
bilities in this field, accelerate those activities which must precede or supplement 
private exploration such as topographic and geologic mapping, geologic research, 
and the development of geochemical, and geophysical theories and techniques. 

In response to recommendation No, 6, the Department prepared and submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget for approval a program of work calling for the 
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expenditure of $1,895,000 in fiscal year 1957. This program received the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget and was later presented to the House Committee 
on Appropriations where it has also received approval. Subsequently, it was 
passed by the House, and it is now under consideration by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The work plans provide for an expansion of the rate of geologic and topo- 
graphic mapping in areas of known or potential mineralization and for a sub- 
stantial increase in the amount of research on the geological and geochemical 
processes by which mineral deposits are concentrated, and upon developing geo- 
physical and geochemical techniques needed to discover deposits that are hidden 
beneath the rock mantle. 

The areas in which the initial mapping will be done under this program have 
been selected. The specific problems in fundamental processes and techniques 
to be studied have been selected and the methods to be used in attacking the 
problems are agreed upon. Plans for staffing them are under way. Hence, if 
the funds are appropriated the program will get under way at the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1957. @ 

In the meantime, the regular mapping and research program of the Geological! 
Survey in the field of minerals is progressing on schedule. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 7 


That the Department of the Interior expand direct exploration activities aimed 
at the discovery of new mineralized areas of critically short materials essential 
to security but that work in this field be confined to that which provides data as 
to the probable location and general potential of mineral deposits, and, further, 
that this type of search be undertaken by the Federal Government only when it 
clearly is in the national interest and when it is reasonably certain that the 
work will not be done by private industry. 

The Department has asked for funds to expand its examination and surveys 
activities. The basic work of examining prospector’s samples as to commercial 
significance will continue as will the preliminary examinations of prospects, 
old mines, and other mineral showings to determine if more intensive work is in- 
dicated. In addition, the Department has provided for an expanded program of 
exploration of promising areas for particular minerals. All of this work is 
directed toward long-term objectives of discovery and development of resources 
to replenish depleted reserves. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 8 


That the Secretary of the Interior develop recommendations for such revi- 
sions of the mining laws as may be desirable to recognize and thus encourage 
the use of newer methods of exploration. 

The Department of the Interior has been engaged in a continuing study of 
the revision of the mining laws and in the development of recommendations to 
the Congress to effect such changes in the mining laws as would inure to the 
economic benefit of the United States. 

Specific legislation which has received the support of the Department since 
the release of the report include: 

Public Law 167, 84th Congress, which amended the act of July 31, 1947, known 
as the Materials Act, as well as the mining laws, to provide for multiple use of 
the surface of the same tracts of the public lands. This iaw eliminated from 
the operation of the mining laws common varieties of sand, stone, gravel, 
pumice, pumicite, cinders, clay, and vegetative materials, and placed such sub- 
stances under the operation of the Materials Act, thereby, authorizing the 
Department to lease or sell such materials. This legislation also set up ma- 
chinery whereby governmental agencies having jurisdiction of the surface could 
obtain for sale or use vegetative materials and timber from lands covered by 
mining locations without destroying the rights of the miner or in any way inter- 
fering with his operations. 

Public Law 357, 84th Congress, provides for entry and location, upon discovery 
of a valuable source material, such as uranium, upon public lands of the United 
States classified as, or known to be valuable for coal. This law enabled the 
mining of source materials, such as uranium, on lands heretofore only subject to 
leasing for certain grades of lignite. Large areas of uranium were found in 
lignites in the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana. 
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Public Law 359, 84th Congress, permits the mining, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the mineral resources of all public lands withdrawn or reserved for 
power development. This law opened up mining by location and purchase under 
the mining laws of approximately 7,200,000 acres of public lands, large areas of 
which were found to be valuable for uranium and other strategic minerals. 

The Department is now engaged in further studies of revision of the mining 
laws and recommendations to the Congress, such as liberalizing the existing law 
to permit larger areas for mining exploration by newer methods of geophysical, 
geological, and geochemical processes. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 9 


That the Secretary of the Interior take such steps as may be necessary to 
strengthen and coordinate the collection and dissemination of facts concerning 
the Nation’s mineral resources and factors pertaining to their production and 
utilization. 

The Department’s budget estimate provides for a substantial expansion in 
factfinding. This will include the accumulation of basic scientific knowledge 
and of economic data to permit the minerals industry to plan its activities, in- 
crease its output, develop latent resources, improve utilization of existing mate- 
rials, step up labor productivity and conserve natural resources. Basic data are 
essential to both industry and Government planning particularly of long-range 
program essential to provide for an adequate and dependable future mineral 
supply. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 10 


That the Department of the Interior intensify its program of mineral and metal 
research aimed at the development of latent resources, new mineral raw ma- 
terials, and improved utilization of existing raw materials, and coordinate its 
mineral and metal research with that of other Federal agencies, and as practi- 
cable, with research by industry. 

The Department, in developing its expanded program for 1957, has given first 
place to meeting the objectives of recommendation 10 because of its particular 
competence in this very important area. Many mineral deposits are known and 
others will be found which are not rich enough to attract risk capital for their 
development. Nevertheless, investigation of such deposits, if successful in prov- 
ing sizable reserves, can provide substantial increments to our supply of needed 
minerals and metals, particularly those in the critical or strategic categories. 
Investigation of deposits and the development of methods for recovery of com- 
modities whose domestic sources are inadequate for reasonable security and the 
needs of an expanding economy will be accelerated. Studies of mine-production 
methods and practices with emphasis on fundamental mining research will be 
expanded so that marginal sources may be economically exploited. Means of 
reducing requirements for scarce elements by substituting more plentiful ones 
will be sought, as will methods of utilizing presently uneconomic reserves to meet 
present and future demands. The lagging technology of low unit-cost com- 
modities will be stimulated and improved. Technologic problems of certain 
special elements will be attacked, which may well improve an appraisal of such 
speclative subjects as the recovery of some minerals from sea water. Study 
of production and utilization problems in the fields of rare metals and light 
metals, will be expanded to make hitherto unused minerals and metals with 
unique properties available to meet the increasingly diversified requirements of 
the consuming industries. The Department proposes to place increased em- 
phasis on the prevention of discharge of harmful wastes to our streams and the 
atmosphere and the recovery of valuable mineral products from such wastes. 
Abundant materials will be evaluated for use as substitutes to meet or offset 
expanding requirements for older, scarcer commodities. The Department will 
seek means of synthesizing mineral raw materials to meet and fill gaps in domes- 
tie reserves and supplies and to create better materials. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. With respect to funds for the operation of the 
Office of Minerals Mobilization, I would like for Mr. Shannon to 
present a statement to support the budget estimate. 

Mr. SHannon. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


The request of $308,000 for operation of the Office of Minerals Mobilization 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, is the estimate of funds necessary to 
accomplish three primary objectives: First, to respond to priority problems 
assigned by the Office of Defense Mobilization ; second, to complete the prepara- 
tory work and the basic statistical analysis for mobilization base recommenda- 
tions to the ODM on all of the minerals and solid fuels assigned to the Office 
of Minerals Mobilization; and third, to develop specific plans for continuity of 
minerals and solid fuels supply, to be put into effect in time of emergency. We 
expect to achieve these objectives with the support of the technical, scientific, 
and statistical facilities of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey, and 
with the advice of industry advisory committees. 

The first of these objectives—that of responding to priority problems upon 
which the ODM calls for Interior advice—does not necessarily involve problems 
which are different from those which arise in connection with the mobilization 
base or other preparedness functions assigned to Interior as the ODM delegate 
agency on metals, minerals, and solid fuels. The difference lies principally in 
the fact that ordinarily the assignment involves only one phase of a much larger 
commodity problem, 

To cite an example, last summer the Office of Defense Mobilization asked for 
analyses and recommendations as to whether accelerated tax amortization 
programs should be continued for a list of some 28 metals, minerals, and solid 
fuels. The ODM asked that the advice and necessary information from Interior 
be forthcoming by a specified date. 

These evaluations and recommendations on accelerated tax-amortization pro- 
grams are a standard part of the comprehensive mobilization base evaluations 
which the Department has made and is in process of making for ODM on each 
commodity. For several commodities on the special request list, the comprehen- 
sive mobilization base evaluations were completed or far enough along in prepa- 
ration that it was neither difficult nor time consuming to respond to the special 
and urgent request of the ODM. On most of the commodities on the list, however, 
the OMM had not yet begun the comprehensive mobilization base evaluations, 
and, consequently, in order to respond to the ODM request, we, the Bureau of 
Mines and Geological Survey had to undertake quick mobilization supply evalua- 
tions on a crash basis, in order to provide the desired information. On many 
of the commodities, we have subsequently begun the comprehensive mobilization 
base analyses, and as we commence and complete similar analyses for other 
commodities, the Department of the Interior will be able to serve more effectively 
as the delegate agency of the ODM on minerals and solid fuels. 

Similarly, in connection with the readiness functions of the OMM, we are 
moving forward to provide basic information and evaluation and will be in posi- 
tion to respond promptly to requests by ODM for spot information and advice. 
For example the canvass of mines, mills, and smelters for MRO requirements 
for copper, aluminum, and steel is a move in this direction. We propose to 
continue to develop this kind of basic groundwork during the current and the 
1957 fiscal years as well as specific commodity readiness plans. 

The preparation of the comprehensive mobilization base evaluations for each 
of the solid fuels and the 85 different minerals assigned to Interior by the ODM 
and their periodic review after they are completed is a major task involving the 
teamwork of many experts in different fields. The objective of these evaluations 
is, first, to determine whether this country can be assured adequate supplies in 
event of a defense emergency and second, to serve as a basis for recommending 
to ODM whatever measures may be necessary to assure adequate mobilization 
supply from all sources—domestic production, imports, and Government stocks. 
The ODM expects the Department of the Interior to give each commodity the 
study necessary to diagnose the possible mobilization troubles in advance of a de- 
fense emergency, and to recommend whatever programs are necessary and 
appropriate to establish and to maintain an adequate mobilization base. The 
periodic followup review is to determine whether the programs are having the 
desired effect and what further program recommendations are needed. 

The ODM provides the Department of the Interior with the policy guidelines 
for conducting the mobilization base analyses and in recommending Govern- 
ment action to obviate anticipated short supply situations in a defense emergency. 
That the Department, in its work as a delegate agency on minerals preparedness, 
would operate under ODM policy guidance and direction was made clear at 
the outset. Not only is Interior’s authority on mobilization base matters limited 
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largely to that of making recommendations to ODM, but also the ODM order 
of delegation to Interior specifically stated that the “* * * preparedness meas- 
ures should be undertaken [by the Secretary of the Interior] within a work 
program which is consistent with the defense mobilization assumptions and cb- 
jectives of the Government as a whole.” Thus, subject to the policy guidance of 
the ODM, the Department of the Interior, and more specifically the OMM, is 
expected to meet specific ODM requests for information and advice on minerals 
and solid fuels programs for mobilization supply and for readiness and also to 
undertake the grcundwork prerequisite to adequate performance of its delegate 
agency responsibilities for mobilization base and supply analyses and for readi- 
ness planning. The present budget request is designed to make it possible for 
OMM to meet these obligations to the ODM. 


RESEARCH OPERATIONS AT RiFie, CoLo. AaNp LARAMIE, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON ALLOTT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


LETTER FROM SENATOR MILLIKIN 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Allott, you may proceed. 

Senator Atxorr. I will be very happy to proceed. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, L would like first 
to submit for the record a letter addressed to the honorable chairman 
by my able and distinguished senior colleague, Senator Millikin. 

In submitting this letter for the record, I notice that Senator Milli- 
kin has not again called the attention of the committee to his interests 
as trustee that he has in certain oil-shale property and I respectfully 
refer the committee to his statement of those interests which he made 
before this same committee last year in order that his position may be 
particularly and completely clear with respect to this small interest 
he has, which isa personal one and as trustee. 

J might s say this also: that I believe it is a fair statement to say 
that he has not increased or acquired any interests in this oil-shale 
development for a period of 20 years or more. 

Chairman Haypen. The Senator has made that perfectly clear 

Senator Attorr. Yes; but I thought it might be wise at this | time. 

As for myself, I might say this before making my statement: I 
have no interests directly or indirectly which could benefit by reason 
of any results of this legislation. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, March 5, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: I should like to take this opportunity to request from 
your committee an adequate appropriation to continue the much-needed mining 
a experimental research programs on oil shale at Rifle, Colo., and Laramie, 

yo. 

You are all aware, I am sure, of the action of the House of Representatives 
Which resulted in a reduction of $1 million for mining research at Rifle and an 
additional $200,000 cut in the amount of funds made available for the Bureau 
of Mines work at Laramie, Wyo. 

Information which I have received from many sources indicates that the 
Bureau of Mines has not perfected an adequate low-cost method of mining shale. 
Much experimental mining research needs to be done. I am certain that a safe 
method will be found. However, in order for this essential program to be 
accomplished, funds must be made available for further research. 
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The time involved in the successful completion of this task will run perhaps 
3 years. This was clearly brought out in testimony on page 489 of the hearing 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations on March 16, 1955. 
At that time, Senator Dworshak asked “How many years will it take to finish 
this project?” 

Mr. Cattell of the Bureau of Mines replied, “the mining engineers think that 
it will take at least 3 years to develop the mining system * * *,.” 

This was, of course, immediately after the cave-in and prior to the hearing 
which considered the supplemental appropriation which was actually enacted. 
There was nothing in subsequent hearings, however, to contradict Mr. Cattell’s 
statement that the time involved would be well in excess of 1 year. 

Failure of the Congress to appropriate subsequent funds for the continuation 
of this program will result in the complete waste of the effort which has been 
expended on this project to date. 

In my opinion the work of the laboratories at the Laramie station has been 
efficiently done and the accomplishments of this continuing program are well 
known. I believe the cost of such research would be many times what it is, if 
it were not for the fine cooperation of the oil and gas industry. The Department 
of the Interior requested only $507,500 ; that is a small amount when one considers 
the nature of the work that is being done. Before successful production proc- 
esses can be developed, it is necessary that the characteristics of shale oil be 
known. 

The cut of $200,000 made by the House will eliminate almost all work on the 
development of shale-to-oil processes. I do not understand that the Bureau’s 
work has been successfully completed on the retorting phase. Much excellent 
progress has been made but there is a definite need for further studies. From 
information which has been reported to me, it appears that the Bureau has 
obtained favorable results in recovering 85 percent to 90 percent of available oil 
in the shale. I think we are near the successful completion of experimental 
work on retorting. When we are finished the results of this research program 
will be available to everyone. 

I do not believe that it would be in the interest of economy or sound business 
practice to curtail these experimental research programs at this time. This 
basie research is essential to our Nation for the future development of a vast 
natural resource which can furnish the key for a large potential industrial expan- 
sion in the States of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

I believe that now is the time for us to take a critical look at our future oil 
reserves and supplies. We are faced with a dwindling domestic reserve and with 
constantly increasing exploratory and development costs. In the event that we 
are cut off from foreign oil supplies at any time in the future we will be forced 
to develop our own reserves to the maximum. The oil shale reserves of our 
country are vast. It is hard to comprehend the billions of barrels of oil which 
are found in shale and will be available to us for use in time of need, 

I earnestly urge careful consideration by the members of this committee for 
inclusion of adequate funds to continue these programs. It is my firm opinion 
and belief that the full budget request made by the Department of the Interior 
should be allowed. Success appears close at hand, and I believe the public 
interest warrants completion of these vital programs. 

I shall appreciate it if these comments may be made a part of the record of 
hearings. 

With very best regards. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
United States Senator, 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator AtLorr. Again this year I feel it necessary to come before 
you and to once again ask this group to restore the money deleted by 
the House committee for the operations at Rifle, Colo., and Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Let me say first of all, too, that this statement is based upon research 
and it is based upon personal and rather complete inspection of the 
facilities at Rifle within the last few months. 
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There are many here or available who are more competent to fur- 
nish technical information on this subject than am I. There are 
numerous volumes of previous testimony as to the progress of the 
shale-to-oil research, the need for it, the future uses of it, and the 
history of the public and private operations in this field. 

Last year at about this same time we were told that the time had 
come to turn the research over to private industry. Indeed, we were 
told that the industry was ready to assume the duty of bringing to the 
inal stage of development a suitable and practical program ‘for the 
production and use of this vast natural resource. 


LACK OF PROGRESS 


The best argument today, it seems to me, for the continuance of the 
Bureau of Mines operations at Rifle and Laramie is the lack of prog- 
ress made since this subcommittee was studying the matter a year ago. 

I am sure the Chair will recall, as well as the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, that we were led to believe, or the general tenor of the 
testimony here last was, that private industry had this thing all de- 
veloped and by the time we were here another year they would have 
plants in operation. 

In 1954 the Union Oil Company of California announced a plan to 
spend $5 million in a 2-year period which would include the building 
of a shale-to-oil plant capable of 1,000-ton through-put, or nearly 4 
to 5 times the capacity of the Bureau’s present plant. 

Again in June 1955, at Denver, Colo., Mr. A. C. Rubel, vice president 
of Union Oil of California, told the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
iisssion : 

Retorts fulfilling these requirements (i. e. economic) are now available in pilot 
type form; the Union Oil Company of California is currently preparing to build 
a 1,000-ton-per-day unit, expanding its present successful 50-ton-per-day pilot 
installation to what is believed to be optimum commercial size. 

Mr. Reese Taylor, president of Union, made a similar statement in 
lis annual statement to share owners of the company. I want to make 
it perfectly clear that I am not accusing either of these gentlemen of 
bad faith or of making misleading state ments, but I believe this com- 
mittee should have the benefits of the checks I have made or caused to 
be made on this subject. 

It might be proper to add here, that after the adjournment of the 
Congress last August. I personally visited the Bureau’s installations 
in the Rifle area and talked with many of the people there, both con- 
nected with the Bureau, and private citizens alike. 

Although Union Oil officials say that they are planning a 1,000-ton 
oper ation, reliable re ports reach me that. the original design called 
for a large circular retort with 4 raw-shale fe eders pushing the shale 
upward from the bottom: the contract let with Stearns- Roger Manu- 
facturing Co., of Denver, calls for building one-fourth of a retort, 
with one feeder equal to about or a little less than the present Bureau 
retort now at Rifle. It is true that they are doing something but it 

s by no stretch of the imagination a 1,000-ton plant as public ized. 
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STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR’S REPRESENTATIVE 


The Honorable Warwick M. Downing, chairman of the Colorado 
Oil and Gas Conservation Commission, and the Governor's representa- 
tive on the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, said in a recent 
statement: 

As near as I can learn, the Union Oil Co. last summer built a road from 
the proposed site of the retorting plant to the face of the Mahogany Ledge, and 
had Stearns-Roger build a so-called mockup plant, and some work was done in 
stripping the overburden from the Mahogany Ledge, and some foundations were 
laid. But nothing has been done since last summer, and no announcement has 
been made of anything that will be done this year. In other words, the Oil 
industry stopped the Government research work, but has done practically 
nothing itself. 

It is true, too, that Sinclair Oil Co., has for the past 2 years or 
more carried on experimental work in the vicinity of De Nuns Colo. 

It is my understanding that this company is seeking to extract oil 
from shale by a process known as “in situ” burning. 


PRIVATE ACTIVITY 


Other companies and individuals have and will continue to do 
research and carry on experimental activity in this vast area. Much 
of this activity is devoted to the field of liquid fuels and chemicals. 
This private activity is proper and right and should be encouraged, 
but, as was said here before, these companies have every right to carry 
on their programs for their own use and to better their ‘competitive 
position by so doing. 

What we are maintaining here is that the overall problem of com- 
mercial utilization of our vast oil shale reserves must go ahead as 

rapidly as possible, and on as many fronts as possible, ‘to meet the 
future needs of this country in peacetime, and is ever so much more 
vital in the event of war. 


EFFECT OF SITUATION IN NEAR EAST 


I might digress from my statement here to call this committee’s 
attention to the situation now existing in the Near East which I sup- 
pose, from what I read in the papers, might be classified as critical 
and which could very vitally and quic kly affect the supplies of oil 
which we have received from the Near East. 

Our outside sources of petroleum might well be affected even by a 
so-called peripheral war. 

Our national security demands that we make use of all the technol- 
ogy at our disposal as well as that most important factor, time. 

I would be the last to advocate that any of these companies be forced 
to divulge the results of their private research, but a public program 
of this type can be open to all. There is most certainly a point along 
the road that the Government should step out, but that point, in my 
opinion, has not been reached. 

Our very good friend Dr. Guthrie, and Mr. Cattell, I believe his 
name is, or Dr. Cattell testified that it would not have been reached 
for 3 years from last spring. 

We are not starting something new here but, rather, protecting the 
investment in money and security already made with the taxpayers’ 
dollars. 
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As I discussed last year, there are three phases of this process before 
the oil shale reserve can be of any use to the consumer. ‘They are 
mining, retorting or the extr acting of the basic elements from the 
rocklike shale, and then the refining into usual petroleum products. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RETORTING PROCESS 


Much to my distress, the Bureau was not given the money to further 
develop the retorting in last year’s appropri: ition. 

Here again I digress to say that you will recall the testimony of 
Dr. Guthrie that the real key in this thing in the deve ‘lopment ot this 
yrocess was the retorting process. My own investigations last fall 
disclosed that while we were making very rapid progress and hac been 
making very rapid progress in mining this oil shale up to the time of 
the roof cave-in, and the real ke xy to it was In the retorting and Dr. 
Guthrie brought that out to me very forcefully last fall upon my visit 
to the site of operations that this was the key to it and they had yet 
to find out whether they had a good sound economic retorting method 
which would be available to this country in case of emergency. 

Chairman Haypren. This committee last year did approve money 
to carry on the retorting work. 

Senator Atiorr. This committee has always been very sympathetic 
and understanding of this situation, Mr. Chairman. It was the con- 
ference committee, I believe, that cut out this retorting work. 

I am trying to emphasize, if I may, the necessity of this retorting 
work to our economy. 

Now we are faced with the House action in cutting out the money 


for the mining research operation and, so far as I can see, even elimi- 
nating the housekeeping money, including money for guards and 
water pumping activities. 


ACTIVITY OF UNION OIL CO, 


As far as I can find out, Union Oil Co.’s activities along these lines 
have not been at all successful. I of course do not have access to their 
files. They are not disclosing to me any of their secrets and all I can 
do is add up all of the sum total of information that can be obtained 
from outside sources. 

It seems that their property outcrops on a steep incline between 
two branches of Parachute Creek. The company proposed to drill and 
blast down the sloping parts of the outcrop which would produce a pile 
of broken shale on a level beneath. 

[am informed that the company carried out this plan by employing 
a local firm of earth movers. This shale was found to be poor in oil, 
as it had béen burned out by an earlier fire. The company then moved 
to another nearby site. This was followed by a cave-in of the road 
which was used for access. 

[ might say that the activity of the Bureau of Mines was very deeply 
criticized because they had a cave-in in their operations, but there one 
company folded up because they could not even build a road. 

We must certainly say then, based on the forgeoing, that this com- 
pany, which is admittedly the leader in the share- to- Oil development 
program, has not proven that they have a successful mining method 
at this time. 
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It naturally follows, then, that development of the refining yee ess 
‘annot move much beyond the laboratory stage until commercial quan- 
tities of the crude material from oil shale is available. 

We must remember in these deliberations, too, that it took the re- 
searchers, engineers, and scientists nearly 75 years to develop the cur- 
rent petroleum refining methods and processes, the fruits of which we 
now enjoy abundantly. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON MINERALS POLICY 


Now, I want to refer at this point to the statement just made by 
Mr. Wormser with respect to the report of the President’s Committee 
on Minerals Policy, and ask the committee’s attention to page 3 of his 
statement, paragraph 5, in which it states that the Department of 
Interior, the Federal agency with major responsibility in this field, 
accelerate those activities which must precede or supplement private 
exploration such as topographic and geologic mapping, geological re- 
search, and the development of geochemic: al and geophys sical theories 
and techniques. 

This entire situation is certainly a paradox. The Federal Govern- 
ment authorized the Bureau of Mines to conduct operations in this 
complex field for many years. They have spent, I believe, to date 
almost $87 million upon this, but before a commercial-retorting process 
was finished, money for that phase of the operations was cut off. 

Of course, I have already referred to the fact, and the chairman has 
brought it out, that that phase received very favorable consideration 
from this committee last year. 


Now, the House of Representatives proposes to cut this off even in 
the face of the lack of progress evidenced by private industry to date. 

The real reason for this drastic action is not evident and, so far as 
I can find out, there has been no adequate explanation given. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL GROVES 


To bring my remarks to a conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to submit for your review three points that have a bearing on this 
entire matter. They are: 

1. Much has been said the last few years that the rapid advance of 
atomic energy would place this country in a utopia as far as energy 
is concerned. On this subject General Groves said: 


It is our conviction that in our kind of economy there can never be any real 
conflict between the field of the oil industry and the field of nuclear energy as 
sources of power. As long as we can foresee the future, there never will be too 
much power, and industry will be able to use every scurce available. 


VIEW OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Dr. Wilson, who, as I recall, heads part of Standard Oil Co., and 
voted as a member of the National Petroleum Council when it advised 
the Secretary of the Interior to turn this research over to private in- 
dustry, said in October 1954: 


However, the country’s needs for energy are expanding rapidly, certainly more 
than doubling in the next 25 years, that the ultimate problem is not what fuel 
is going to be crowded out, but what can be done to help carry the rapidly growing 
load. 
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CAPACITY OF AREA 


Just 1 month ago, a leading authority of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in an address before the National Western Mining Con- 
ference said that oil-shale reserves in the Rifle area of western 
Colorado, amount to about 900 billion barrels if the tonnage of 15 
gallons of shale oil per ton is used as a measure. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the testimony was here in this 
committee last year that the total used oil in the United States and the 
total known reserves in the United States total only 70 billion barrels; 
is that correct, Mr. Wormser, approximately / 

Mr. Wormser. About right. 

Senator AtLorr. Which gives some idea of the great magnitude and 
importance of this subject. 

Much of our supply of petroleum comes from the middle-eastern 
area. Without ready means of transferring to our oil-shale reserves 
for our needed petroleum, those sources become more valuable, and 
indeed it is within the realm of possibility that this Nation might be 
called upon, as an act in the national interest, to defend these petro- 
leum fields against the Soviets if they continue encouraging the unrest 
and promote avariciousness of the Near East. 

In this situation, early and energetic oil-shale research is just good 
national life insurance. It certainly does not call for curtailment. 


STATEMENT OF WARWICK M. DOWNING 


In this connection I would like to submit a statement by the Honor- 
able Warwick M. Downing, a distinguished citizen of Colorado who is 
well known to many Senators, for his vigorous action in western 
affairs for the last half century, and ask that his statement follow 
immediately after my remarks. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(See p. 219.) 

Senator Au.orr. As I said previously, he is chairman of the Colo- 

rado Oil and Gas Conservation Commission, and has practiced law 
privately in the Rocky Mountain area for more than 50 years. 

Research to date has shown that shale oil has many properties not 
common to crude petroleum, generally, and very useful to our agricul- 
ture industry in form of fertilizers and insecticides, as well as weed 
eradicators. 

There are experiments going on that tend to prove that shale and 
the products derived from it have a vast chemical potential. In a 
chemical age, it seems that this, too, must be given consideration. 
Without production, many experiments that can be proven in the 
laboratory or in pilot plants cannot be made available to the con- 
sumer. It is possible that many of the discoveries will affect the 
economy of the country. 


INTEREST AND SUPPORT OF SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


I also notice that my very good friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, has just come into the room, and I might say that I 
want. to compliment him for his great interest and support in this field 
which he realizes, I know, from his active support of it; that it is so 
vital and necessary to the economy of this country. 
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Senator O’Manonry. I thank the Senator from Colorado for his 
kind words. 

Senator Atiorr. They are well deserved, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonery. May I say that I was the sponsor before the 
Senate, before a recent leave of absenc e, of the original Synthetic 
Fuel Act, which authorized the Bureau of Mines to experiment 
through demonstration plants in the research and development of 
liquid fuel from both coal and oil shale. I was very much disap- 
pointed that the work was abandoned before it had been completed. 

Iam glad to know that the Senator from Colorado is here testifying 
and I am sure he is also testifving on behalf of his senior colleague, 
Senator Millikin, who has always been a standard bearer for this 
research work. 

Senator Attorr. That is correct, Senator. 

I have submitted a statement in behalf of my senior colleague who 
is not. able to be here today. 


HOUSE COLLOQUY 


Now, I want to conclude with a short colloquy that took place in 
the House on Februar vy 21, 1956, between Mr. Aspinall, the Congress- 
man from the Fourth District of Colorado, and Mr. Magnuson, who, 
I believe, isa Congressman from Washington. 


Mr. Maanuson,. The remaining funds, I might say to the gentleman from 
Colorado, are for fundamental research in oil-shale petroleum. 

Mr. ASPINALL, As I understand my good friend from Washington then, no 
moneys are to be expended at all at the demonstration plant at Rifle, is that 
correct, 

Mr. MAGNUSON, That is correct. 

Mr. AsPinaLty. That means that that portion of the $87 million plus which 
was placed into the installation at Rifle will have to be expended on a plant 
that is left standing high, wide, and handsome, so to speak, without any returns? 

Mr. MAGnNuson. It was the feeling of the committee that research in the mining 
field had been carried along far enough by the Government and that private 
industry perhaps should pick it up from here. 


Senator ALLorr. Keep in mind, gentlemen, this is less than 2 weeks 
ago and they talk about private industry picking it up. 
Mr. ASPINALL. Was that the feeling of those representing the Bureau before 


the gentleman’s committee? I have read the hearings and I think the answer 
is “Yes,” is it not? 


It is to this, I might say, that I wish to direct some questions to Mr. 
Wormser when he testifies. 


Mr. AsPrNnaAtt. May I ask my friend what has been provided to take care 
of the facility at Rifle to see that it is properly policed and kept in a proper 
standby condition so that the physical values that are there are not wasted? 

Mr. MaGNuson, The balance of $1 million that they had for the current fiseal 
year is available for that purpose. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Are not those funds already pledged to carry on research in 
mining operations that were begun with the approval of that apppropriation? 

Mr. MaGNuson. Not as I understand it, if this action of the subcommittee is 
ratified by the House today. 


Gentlemen, in conclusion, I have just 1 or 2 things to say. 

It seems quite apparent to me from my own personal investigation 
that we have not reached the complete place we should in our oil-shale 
development in two phases. 

First, the mining phase which we have been comparatively suc- 
cessful in and which seemed to be reac thing a fruition. But certainly, 
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as was testified here last year, we have not come anywhere near yet to 
perfecting the retort operations which are so necessary. 

If you compare the total known reserves in the United States and 
the total oil used by the United States since the beginning of our 
history, with the oil reserve potential in Colorado alone, not to mention 
the great reserves which exist in the State of Wyoming, Senator 
O’Mahoney’s State—— 

Senator O’Maunoney. And the State of Utah. 

Senator Atvorr. And the State of Utah also, which are of them- 
selves great, the total amount of oil we have used and have in known 
reserves 1s Insignificant to this fund of oil we have here for our asking. 

I submit that this is a matter of national emergency. I do not know 
whether anything can be done with the attitude of the members of the 
Appropriations Committee in the House, but, = I sit before this 
Senate committee and make my statement today, I am as confident as 
I can be that the time will come in the history of this country when 
we will wish and devoutly pray that we had gone ahead and developed 
this retort system to a place where it is economically feasible. 

I want to thank the chairman and the members of the committee for 
this opportunity to appear before you and to make this statement. 

Chairman Haypven. The statement of Mr. Downing will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WARWICK M. DOWNING, DENVER, COLO., ATTORNEY AT LAW AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COLORADO OIL AND GAS CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Perhaps of greatest importance is that our oil-shale reserve in the Colorado- 
Wyoming-Utah area is now estimated at 900 billion barrels of shale oil, by far 
the greatest source of energy known to mankind. As a source for liquid fuel, 
it will never be supplanted by atomic energy, or any other means now known 
to mankind. It would seem folly, and indeed suicide, if this great resource was 
not put to beneficial use at the earliest possible moment. 

An additional reason for energetic action is the situation in the Middle Bast. 
Very naturally the Arab countries are becoming more and more avaricious, and 
Russia has skillfully espoused their cause, and will continue to encourage such 
avariciousness. These same Arab countries have the right under international 
law to take over these oil reserves, with the promise to pay for them at a later 
time, just as did Mexico, but the day of payment, no doubt, will be as long delayed . 
as Mexico has so far taken not to pay. In other words, there is no dependence 
upon our petroleum supply, which has now become so necessary, from reserves 
in the Arab countries. 

After all, why should anyone expect the oil industry to develop competitive 
material, namely, shale oil? In addition, it is manifestly in the interests of the 
importing companies, the big factors in the oil industry, that oil-shale develop- 
ment should not proceed because it would detract public attention from the 
claim of these importing companies that we must depend upon Middle Eastern 
oil and must support the importing companies in trying to maintain their title 
to Middle Eastern oil. 


FUNDS EXPENDITURE 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to develop the matter briefly. As 
I understand, the budget estimate includes $1 million for mining re- 
search at Rifle, but no funds for operation of the retort. Is that your 
understanding. 

Senator Atuorr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. How much of that $1 million could properly be 
expended on the operation of the retort ¢ 
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Senator Atiorr. Well, I would not be able to say. 

Chairman Haypen. Is there somebody that can answer that ques- 
tion ¢ 

Senator Atiorr. I would have to get some member from the Bureau 
of Mines on that. 


BureEAv OF MINES 


STATEMENTS CF T. H. MILLER, ACTING DIRECTOR, AND R. A. 
CATELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PETROLEUM, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


RETORT FACILITY NOT CONTEMPLATED 


Mr. Miiuer. I am T. H. Miller, Acting Director of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The program we submitted this year did not contemplate the oper- 
ation of a retort facility at Rifle. We did propose to continue these 
activities in Laramie on a research basis, small-scale work. 

To initiate a new program of retorting at Rifle would require the 
preparation of a new estimate. It would be in excess of the $1 million 
figure because the $1 million in the program for 1957 would be limited 
to mining research and would not provide for any retorting at Rifle. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the status of the retorting facilities at 
Rifle ? 

Mr. Miter. It was placed in standby last summer. 


COST OF RETORT OPERATION 


Chairman Haypen. What would it cost to operate it for a year? 

Mr. Mitier. We have figures based on that for a good many years 
back which I could put in the record. 

Mr. Cattell may be able to give us an estimate of that. 

Mr. Carreui. I think our estimate last year was $1,250,000. 


QUESTION OF NEED FOR FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


Senator Atiorr. May I point this out, too, Mr. Chairman ? 

This is a point I overlooked. I am referring, although not quoting 
from, the report of the House Committee for Interior and Related 
Agencies for 1957 on page 5. 

They point out there that the $307,000 which is being allowed will 
continue the basic research program on oil shale performance with the 
general policy of the committee in sustaining fundamental research on 
petroleum. 

Now, fundamental research, as this situation has been explained to 
me by men who are more qualified to do it than I am because I am not 
a scientist, is not the thing that is needed in this field at this time. It 
is the operation, the development, of a commercial method of retorting 
which will produce and enable us to produce oil on a competitive basis 
and one that is practical, so that if we get in a jam in our national 
emergency, we do not have to sell our lives in order to produce syn- 
thetic oil from this source. 

Maybe I am wrong. I would like to have this refuted and I would 
like to bring other people back if it is in issue, but fundamental re- 
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search and basic research are not what is needed. What is needed is 
field and operational research in practical methods of retorting this 
shale in commercial quantities. 

Chairman Haypen. My understanding is that last year it was con- 
templated that $250,000 would be expended on retorting at Rifle. Am 
I correct about that ? 

Senator ALLorr. You mean for the appropriation ? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Senator ALiorr. No, if you will recall, sir, they cut out all retorting 
for last year. 

PREVIOUS BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Haypen. I understand that, the budget estimate that 
came up before us did include $250,000 for operation of the retort. 

Senator Auxorr. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. What I would like to know is what would 
$250,000 do now ? 

Mr. Miniter. Mr. Chairman, you are quite correct. Last year we 
did submit in the restorations before this committee a request for 
*1,250,000 for the total program at Rifle, including mining research 
and retort; that was later reduced to the $1 million figure with the 
instruction to put the retort facilities in standby condition, which they 
are now in. 

To report this back now to the $1,250,000 level would permit us to 
resume the retorting experiments at Rifle, Colo. 

Incidentally, since Senator Allott mentioned it, it is our understand- 
ing that there would be no funds carried over this fiscal year for main- 
tenance of Rifle facilities, despite what was said on the floor of the 
House; that there would be funds carried over from this over to the 
next year. 

Chairman Haypen. We will have to develop those facts definitely 
before we get through. 

Senator O’Mahoney ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH 0O’MAHONEY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OF OIL SHALE 


Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have the op- 
portunity to come before the committee because I share the opinions 
which have been expressed here by Senator Barrett and by Senator 
Allott and Senator Millikin. Though I have not had the opportunity 
of reading his statement, I know Senator Millikin’s views and have 
known his views since the very beginning of the effort to bring about 
the research and development of the oil shale and coal deposits of the 
United States. 

The report of the House committee on this bill, it seems to me, is 
based upon a false assumption that can be demonstrated by fact. The 
paragraph which deals with this subject appears on page 5 of the 
House report. It is the same paragraph under Bureau of Mines and 
reads as follows: 


A total of $1,507,500 was budgeted for research work on oil shale. The com- 
mittee has reduced this item to $307,000, eliminating $1 million for the mining 
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research work at Rifle, Colo., and $200,500 for the total program for oil Shale 







research at the Laramie, Wyo., laboratory. ; 
That, of course, is the laboratory of the Bureau of Mines. I interpo- 
lated that. 
The committee is convinced that the Federal Government has financed enough 1 
research in this area to provide the basis for industrial development by private 
enterprise in time of emergency or at such time as exploration of this petroleum ( 





is otherwise required. 

I would think that the United States has had enough experience 
in waiting for times of emergency in which to rely for the experi- 
mental and research work which ought to be carried on in times before 
the emergency hits us. 












STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL STRAUSS 


Admiral Strauss, head of the Atomic Energy Commission, less than 
2 weeks ago, in a public statement told the American people that 
Soviet Russia is ahead of the United States in education and in the 
production of engineers. The Soviets are concentrating not only upon 
the development of athletes to win the Olympic games in Italy but 
they are also concentrating upon the education and training of 
engineers 

I see no reason why the United States now, with the Middle East 
seething, with nobody able to predict what is going to happen within 
a month, should abandon the research program 1 which the Department 
of the Interior has recommended. 

I feel that the Department could have gone much further than it 
did go, but we have no opportunity here to do much more than save 
what was lost in the House committee and to support the budget rec- 
ommendation of the Department of the Interior. 

The committee will recall that when the original operation at 
Rifle was abandoned, it was done so on the theory that the Union 
Oil Co. was to come in and take over this work for private enterprise. 
The statements were made that the Union Oil Co. had $10 million 
which it was ready to invest in doing this work which the Govern- 
ment had been doing. 

It was to build a 1,000-ton plant at Rifle. It has not built such 
a plant. It has dug some foundations. It is talking now of a 300-ton 
plant. But I can cite to you the testimony of the man who was at 
that time the expert of the Union Oil Co. on shale oil as a future 
energy resource. He was A. C. Rubel, vice president of the Union 
Oil Company of California with headquarters at Los Angeles. 




































STATEMENT OF UNION OIL CO. VICE PRESIDENT 





In this article from which I quote, and it is a photostatic copy 
which I will be glad to leave with the committee—— 

Chairman Haypen. What publication ? 

Senator O’Maunonry. The Mines magazine of October 1955. 






The map of the United States and Alaska indicates the general occurrence 
of oil shale throughout the country. This map is a compilation by the United 
States Bureau of Mines from many sources, principally the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and the reports from the various State mineral agencies. 

Plate 2 is a compilation from the literature showing the known statistics 
of the various shale deposits outlined on the map. Since this is purely a com- 
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pilation from published sources, the author accepts no responsibility for the 
accuracy of the data in any area other than that of the Green River Basin in 
Colorado. 

References are given, however, in each instance that the interested reader 
might go to the published sources, if he wishes to secure additional information. 

Mr. Rubel has since been separated from the services of the Union 
Oil Co., as I understand it. 

So that on both angles, the angle of Government operation through 
the Bureau of Mines and its research program, and on the angle of 
private enterprise, the development of oil shale and the production 
of oil from it is no longer being carried on with any energy. 


EXTENT OF DEPOSITS 


That seems to me to be a sad state of affairs. I say that because I 
know from the estimates of the Geological Survey, and I doubt if 
anyone will question these estimates, that the probable oil content 
of the shale deposits in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming is greater 
than the known reserves of the Arabian Peninsula, including not 
only Saudi Arabia but [Tran and Lraq, Kuwait, and other producing 
ureas there. 

Now, if it be true, as we know it is true, that the Middle East is the 
spot in which war is now threatening: if it be true, as we know it is 
true, that Soviet Russia has supplied jet planes to Egypt; that the 
King of Jordan has recently discharged the British Lieutenant Gen- 
eral “Glubb. who was the head of the “Jord: an Army, we know that, to 
reverse a phrase which has been used in previous years, the emergency 
may be just around the corner and that is the moment that we choose 
to cut the appropriation recommended for research work by the Bu- 
reat. and the Department of Interior from $507,000 to $307,000, on 
the theory that we can very well wait for the time of emergency. 


URGENT NEED TO CONTINUE RESEARCH 


My statement to the committee, sir, is that with the testimony of 
Mr. Rubel and the testimony of the Geological Survey, that oil shale 
is to be found throughout the United States and Alask . this is the 
time for us to continue our research work and see how much the ex- 
perts, the engineers which we are fortunate to have in the Bureau - 
Mines, can do to show that this productive source of supply of 
serious work material can be maintained. 

May I add just another word ? 


ACTION OF CHAIRMAN OF HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COM MITTEE 


Congressman Vinson, of Georgia, the well-known chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives and 
formerly the head of the committee on the Navy, a man who has had 
years of experience with defense, on June 21, 1955 introduce “ a bill 
in the House, H. R. 6941, to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
take possession of and operate the naval oil shale reserve, and for 
other purposes. 

On the following day, the clerk of the committee told me on Friday. 
that bill was sent to both the Secretary of Defense and to the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior for a report, and no report has been received as 
yet from either Department. 

Now, of course this bill is different from the proposition that is 
before us but it deals with the development of the naval oil-shale 
reserves, Naval Oil- Shale Reserves Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

So there is a substantial desire within the Congress, as exemplified 
by the action of the chairman of the Armed Services Committee, to 
have this work go on, and I sincerely trust that the Interior Subcom 
mittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee, which has such broad 
experience with this matter, will restore the complete appropriation 
recommended by the Department. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


In conclusion, I should like to file a letter which I received this 
morning from President G. D. Humphrey, of the University of 
Wyoming, who gives a very interesting statement as to the effective- 
ness of the Bureau of Mines Laboratory on the campus of the State 
university. 

Chairman Haypen. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 


Laramie, Wyo., February 29, 1956, 
Hon. JosePH O’MAHONEY, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Drar JOE: The House of Representatives has reduced the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Mines’ budget request from $507,000 to $307,000 for oil-shale research. 
It the $200,000 is not restored in the Senate, it means reducing personnel about 
40 percent at the Laramie station. 

I am very much interested in the broad and general program which is being 
developed on our campus by the Bureau of Mines and in its future development 
program for the proper use of resources in our State. I am also interested in 
the Bureau in that the university has a close-working agreement with it, which 
makes it possible for a number of university students to secure their college 
education while receiving very valuable training. The Bureau’s student pay- 
roll for part-time and full-time work at the research station is between $20,000 
and $25,000. 

The research work that the Bureau is doing on our campus in oil shale is very 
important not only to Wyoming but also to Utah and Colorado. I believe that 
future developments in our State depend upon and demand the type of research 
now being done. 

You perhaps are aware that at the time personnel from Rifle, Colo., was 
transferred to the Laramie station recently, it increased the operating budget of 
the Bureau by about $90,000. The budget request of $507,000 does not include 
the $90,000. The $507,000 really is not enough to operate the station; however, 
the Bureau will be very much hampered in its program, if it does not receive the 
requested amount of $507,000. 

I know of your past interest in the research work done on the campus of the 
University of Wyoming by the Bureau of Mines. I wanted you to know that the 
university agrees 100 percent with the budget request of the Bureau, and I hope 
that you will find it possible to do everything you can to restore in the Senate 
the reduction made by the House. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. D. HUMPHREY, 
President. 


Senator O’Manonry. I will be glad to answer any questions if any- 
body has them. 
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Chairman Haypen. Thank you very much. 
Senator O’Manonry. Thank you, gentlemen. 
(See pp. 686-688 for further correspondence regarding this matter, ) 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 
RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed $15,363,000 for “Conserva- 
tion and development of mineral resources,” a reduction of $2 million 
below the budget. estimate of $17,363,000. 

The adjusted appropriation for the current fiscal year, $14,793,000 
was appropriated. 

The Department is requesting restoration of the House reduction. 

The justifications will be made a part of the record along with the 


amendment requested. 
(The justification referred to follows :) 


BUREAU OF MINES 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Appropriation act, 1956 $12, 893, 000 
1, 200, 000 


Supplemental appropriation act, 


Total appropriation ; jaieevnes |: OO 


Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs. a 700, 000 


14, 793, 000 


Adjusted appropriation 
17, 363, 000 


sudget estimate, 1957 


Analysis by activities 


Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
: 3 propriation 7 





1. Fuels: 
(a) Coal 
(b) Petroleum and natural gas..-.........---.------ ; 
a sash drs cdl gaan ada nat aeganee Reed 4, 473, 600 | 
rind nscedtenhoddberrneh<s gshedebusahesaudeleiedaotenane 94, 700 
2. Minerals and metals: 
(a) Ferrous metals and alloys_..-.....-....-..--.-..-.-- 2, 067, 600 
(b) Nonferrous metals s 2, 823, 600 
(c) Nonmetallic minerals -- She eeu 853, 000 
(d) Mineral research, unclassifie xd 571, 500 | ” 500 
3. Control of fires in coal deposits 306, 600 306, 600 


‘TUGL. «<= SEhanhprhoounsugidcakposcugeamppigsoxispinel 14, 793, 000 17, 363, 000 


1. Fuels—(a) Coal, $2,307,355 


The Bureau's programs under this subactivity comprise inspection and sampling 
of coal mines, training of coal samplers for other Federal agencies, analysis of 
tipple and delivered samples of coal purchased by the Government, maintenance 
of a public coal analysis file, and publication of coal-analysis data; assistance 
to Federal agencies on problems connected with purchase, testing, and mainte- 
nance of fuel-burning equipment, including testing and advice on maintaining 
proper boiler-water conditions ; research and technologic studies on coal-mining 
methods to improve efficiency and safety of mining, and conserve resuurces 
through improved recovery; research and technologic work on coal cleaning; 
combustion, carbonization, and gasification to improve the efficiency of these 
operations, develop new techniques or equipment, and so enable coal to meet 
the changing technologic and economic conditions and to continue to provide 
a stable basis for the country’s expanding energy requirements. 
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(1) Sampling, analysis, and fuel economy service, $308,532 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $308,532, the same as 
the operating base. This program provides technical services that are the basis 
of the Government’s fuel purchasing and utilization activities, through inspec- 
tion, sampling, and analysis of coals, and publication of the results. These pub- 
lications also enable all fuel-burning industries and organizations to determine 
the kind and quality of coals available to their area, and like the Government, 
to buy their coal requirements under contract and specification. 


(2) Coal mining, $286,647 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal vear 1957 is $286,647, the same as 
the operating base. The Bureau’s coal-mining investigations are conducted in the 
States and Alaska, and have both short-term and long-term significance. Along 
with industry, the Bureau is concerned with increasing the efficiency and safety 
of coal mining, .nd in addition, the Bureau has the major responsibility of en- 
couraging conservation of resources through sound development and use. 

In Alaska, the core drilling and exploratory program has indicated a large 
inferred reserve of bituminous coal in the Matanuska field supplying Anchorage 
and military installations in that area, and has shown one area in the Alaska 
Railroad Belt to be unsuitable for other than small surface development, and 
others suitable for both strip and underground operations. 

In the States, the Bureau has cooperated with four coal companies in the intro- 
duction of German coal planers to modified longwall mining of thin coal beds in 
the Appalachian coalfields. Publication of results of a study of the use of con- 
tinuous mining machines under various mining conditions in 20 mines gave data 
on productivity, safety, and recovery of pillars with this type of equipment as 
compared with other methods. 

(3) Anthracite drainage control, $250,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $250,000, an increase 
of $39,355 over operating base. This request is for funds to meet necessary ex- 
penses for administering the program under Public Law 162 authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to contribute, over a period of 4 years, an amount not to 
exceed $8,500,000 to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, provided the amount is 
equally matched by the Commonwealth, for the control and drainage of water 
in the anthracite coal formations. Contributions are to be made on the basis of 
programs or projects approved by the Secretary of the Interior or a designee. The 

sureau will review and approve all plans and specifications submitted by the 
Commonwealth on projects and provide inspection and auditing services. It is 
anticiapted that project work amounting to approximately $4 million of Federal 
funds will be approved and underway within fiscal year 1957. The expenditure 
in fiscal 1957 of so large a part of the total appropriation is due to the fact that 


contracts will be entered into in this period for most of the expensive equipment, 
such as pumps and auxiliaries. 

Increase, $39,355.—The estimate of $250,000 is $39,355 above the amount avail- 
able in 1956. The lesser amount appropriated in 1956 was predicated on unavoid- 
able delays incident to the initiation of this new program. The increase requested 
will permit operations on a full-year basis. 


(4) Coal preparation and utilization, $496,924 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $496,924, the same as 
the operating base. Under this program, research and technologie studies are 
conducted on problems involved in the cleaning or preparation, combustion, and 
carbonization of bituminous and subbituminous coals. Preparation studies deter- 
mine the basic washing characteristics of coking coals to determine those that 
can be made suitable for metallurgical use, develop methods and equipment for 
preparing special-purpose coals, develop techniques for cleaning fine sizes of 
coal, and provide information on special problems of particularly difficult-to-clean 
coals. 
(5) Lignite research laboratory, $187,662 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal vear 1957 is $187,662, the same as 
the operating base. This laboratory was established in accordance with Public 
Law 454, 80th Congress, to conduct research on problems of mining, preparing, 
and utilizing lignite and thus obtain better utilization of national fnel reserves 
through expanded use of the large reserves of this fuel. During the past year. 
problems of immediate interest have been studied, including determination of 
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power requirements for crushing lignite and factors aifecting freezing of lig 
nite during transportation in railroad cars. Assay studies of lignite have indi- 
eated products that can be obtained from low-temperature carbonization of lig 
nite. Looking to possible future large-scale use of lignite for production of gas 
and chemical products, bench-scale studies of agglomerating and carbonizing 
properties of lignite were made and designs drawn up for a pilot unit for pres 
sure gasification of lump lignite with oxygen and steam. 

(6) Anthracite research laboratory, $372,247 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $372,247. the same as 
the operating base. This laboratory, completed at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., in 
1952, is the headquarters for scientific, technologic, and economic research into 
the problems of the anthracite industry and region relative to anthracite mining, 
utilization, and preparation. 

The program of laboratory investigations has yielded significant data to the 
anthracite industry from a technical point of view. These results have contrib 
uted to better preparation methods and practices, to an improvement in the 
recovery and cleaning of fine sizes, to a greatly improved efficiency in crushing 
coal to currently marketable sizes, to the use of anthracite in gas-firing of ceramic 
kilns and as a frost-control heater fuel, and to more efficient combustion prac 
tices. The research program is building the technical foundation for the possible 
use of anthracite in blast furnaces and foundry cupolas and for an improvement 
in the physical form and properties of anthracite for other industrial and metal 
lurgical applications, 


n 


(7) Coal production and distribution, $216,394 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $216,394, the same as 
the operating base. Coal is a basic source of industrial energy in the United 
States and facts regarding the complex operations of the coal and related indus- 
tries are of vital importance to industrial and domestic consumers, governmental 
agencies, and the public generally, including information for mobilization plan- 
ning. The Bureau of Mines assembles, analyzes, interprets, and publishes statis 
tical and economic data pertaining to the production, distribution, consumption, 
and supply of bituminous coal, anthracite, lignite, coke, coal chemicals, fuel 
briquets, packaged fuels, and peat. This includes data on methods of mining 
and preparation, employment, stocks, consumption by the various consumer 
classes, value, methods of transportation, exports, and other factors pertaining 
to and influencing the operations of these industries. This program provides 
basic information for guidance in fuels research, economic programs, and deter 
minations regarding energy supplies and resources policy. Plans for 1957 include 
expansion of energy studies as related to coal utilization and 


analyses of 
potentials for increasing coal exports. 


(S) Maintenance, buildings, and facilities, $188,949 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $188,949, the same as 
the operating base. The funds required for this item will be used to keep 
Government-owned property, where coal research is under way, in sightly and 
sound operating condition and to provide certain primary services for the opera 
tions using that property. 


(b) Petroleum and natural gas, $1,334,400 


(1) Production, including secondary recovery, $703,720 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $703,720, the same as 
the operating base. The objective of this program is to develop technical data 
that will improve primary and secondary or stimulated methods of recovery. 
This is done by promoting changes in the processes of recovery, such as utilizing 
the energy from the expanding gas, natural water pressure, and injection of gas, 
water, or air. Beneficial changes in recovery processes are indicated by the 
scientific facts developed from study of the variables involved in the production 
processes, such as reservoir fluid energy, physical, and chemical properties of 
the reservoir fluid and rocks, well spacing, and the use of surface and subsurface 
equipment in producing the fluid. 


(2) Transportation and storage, $10,150 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $10,150, the same as the 
operating base. This program seeks to develop more reliable methods of esti- 
mating the deliverability of wells in underground gas-storage projects and of esti- 
mating the gas reserves in underground storage reservoirs. 
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One phase of the basic research on flow of natural gas through pipelines was 
completed with publication of the monograph during 1955. As a result of this 
work, industry has available more reliable data for use in designing pipelines 
for transmitting gas at high pressures and high rates of flow. 


(3) Chemistry and refining, $229,740 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $220,740, the same 
as the operating base. The chemistry and refining program obtains and dis- 
seminates basic information about the composition and properties of crude 
petroleum, its components and its products, and establishes the relationships of 
composition and properties to the utilization of the raw materials and its prod- 
ucts. Such fundamental information is indispensable for efficient development 
of new and improved products and of superior processes, and is important in 
deriving the maximum benefit from the Nation’s supply of crude oil and from 
refined petroleum products. 


(4) Thermodynamics, $84,330 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $84,330, the same as 
the operating base. Under this program, the Bureau of Mines obtains accurate 
thermodynamic data for hydrocarbons and related substances found in petroleum, 
and for the chemical compounds which may be manufactured from petroleum. 
Thermodynamic properties are used to predict optimum conditions of temperature 
and pressure for chemical reactions and plant processes, and to insure optimum 
equipment and plant design. 


(5) Petroleum economics, $190,590 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $190,590, the same as 
the operating base. To meet the needs of industry, the public and Government, 
the Bureau of Mines conducts a program that yields factual measures of pro- 
duction, processing, capacities to process, transportation, inventories and dis- 
tribution, and by analysis and systematic study, to evaluate trends in the eco- 
nomic factors that influence operations in the various segments of the petroleum 
and natural-gas industries. The program provides essential statistical data on 
all operations of the petroleum, natural gas, and related industries. 


(6) Maintenance, buildings, and facilities, $115,870 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $115,870, the same as 
the operating base. The purpose of this program is to furnish and maintain the 
facilities of the Petroleum Experiment Station, Bartlesville, Okla., and the 
petroleum portion of the research conducted at the Petroleum and Oil Shale Ex- 
periment Station, Laramie, Wyo. It provides housekeeping and station main- 
tenance so that the scientific and technologic research can be conducted properly. 
The work may be divided into the following categories: (1) To promote safety 
to personnel and station property; (2) to provide a clean healthful place to 
work; (3) to maintain temperature and humidity conditions in laboratories 
and other working places to meet the needs of the research work; (4) to do 
preventive maintenance work eliminating costly shutdowns; (5) to remodel 
laboratories and installations as required by research personnel. 


(c) Synthetic liquid fuels, $4,473,600 


The objective of this subactivity is to find technicaliy and economically feasible 
methods for converting coal and oil shale to fluid fuels for their better utiliza- 
tion in the machines of this Nation. Conservation and development of mineral 
resources are being achieved by studying and developing methods whereby these 
solid raw materials can be converted to gaseous and liquid forms which have 
a greater value than the cost of conversion. 

(1) Coatl-to-oil research 

Coal differs from petroleum, chiefly because it contains less hydrogen and sig- 
nificant amounts of oxygen, nitrogen, and sulfur. It can be converted to petroleum- 
like liquids by direct reaction with hydrogen at relatively high pressures and tem- 
peratures in the presence of suitably active catalysts. Another method for con- 
verting coa! to liquid fuels is its gasification to a mixture of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen which is then reacted at moderate pressures and temperatures over 
a catalyst to produce gasoline, diesel fuel, and gaseous hydrocarbons. For both 
methods of converting coal to oil, a portion of the coal must be gasified to produce 
either pure hydrogen or the mixture called synthesis gas. 
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(a) Hydrogenation, $804,500.—The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 
1957 is $804,500, the same as the operating base. One of the major problems in 
pilot-plant operations of the one-stage coal-hydrogenation process has been dis- 
sipation of the heat developed during the reaction. The pilot plant has been com- 
pletely redesigned to provide for better preheating and better heat dissipation, 
and has recently become operable at temperatures above 500° C. Trouble with 
agglomeration of coal hydrocarbonization in a fluidized bed has been over- 
come by gasifying the coal at successively higher temperatures and also by slower 
heating up of the reacting mass. 

Work during fiscal year 1957 will explore the operable limits of the reactor for 
high-temperature hydrogenation of coal as well as the hydrocarbonization process. 
A survey of work done here and abroad has shown that no systematic investiga- 
tion has been made of the effect of variables on the operability of coal hydrogena- 
tion generally. For this reason, a comprehensive program has been planned for 
evaluating such variables as time, temperature, and pressure by means of auto- 
clave experiments. In addition, further development of the high-temperature proc- 
ess will be carried out in a small, bench-scale apparatus. In line with the in- 
creased emphasis being placed on laboratory and fundamental studies of coal, 
further work will be carried out in the physical structure and chemical properties 
of coal. For this purpose, X-ray diffraction, mass spectrometric, infrared and 
ultraviolet techniques, techniques of organic chemistry and microbiological 
studies will be continued. 

(b) Gas synthesis, $699,700.—The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 
1957 is $699,700, the same as the operating base. A study on the removal of 
earbon dioxide from synthesis gas has been essentially completed and is believed 
to result in a substantial decrease in the cost of purification of synthesis gas. 
This work is being extended to include simultaneous removal of carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen sulfide, and fundamental chemical data that are still needed 
will be obtained in laboratory-scale apparatus. 

The gas synthesis pilot plant has completed its longest run to date with a 
nitrided iron catalyst developed at the Bureau of Mines. The product con- 
tained a large amount of alcohol, and its octane number after addition of tetra- 
ethyl lead was more than 95. 

During the coming year work will be started on a modification of the Fischer- 
Tropseh process that was tried unsuccessfully in Germany during the war. This 
“hot-gas-recycle process” is believed to combine the desirable features of Bureau- 
developed with industry-developed processes, that is, production of predominantly 
gasoline-grade materials with a high octane number, trouble-free operation, and 
capacity for high throughputs. The process is believed to be workable now be- 
cause of the new catalysts developed by the Bureau. In addition, small-scale 
work will be concerned with the preparation of new catalysts, particularly borides 
of iron. One of the important problems in the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis is the 
effect of sulfur on the activity of the catalyst and the product distribution. 
Work has been begun and will be continued during the coming year on the addi- 
tion of sulfur to the catalyst and to synthesis gas. A new method of charac- 
terizing hydrocarbon gases, gas chromatography, will be used in evaluating the 
saseous fraction of Fischer-Tropsch product. It is believed that this study will 
determine optimum conditions for the production of highly branched gasoline 
which has considerably higher octane number than straight-chain product. 

(2) Coal-to-gas research, $1,461,900 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,461,900, the same as 
the operating base. The start of a joint project between the Bureau and the 
\tomic Energy Commission on gasification of coal by use of nuclear energy 
has evoked nationwide interest and promises to provide a radically different 
und more economical method for the production of hydrogen or mixtures of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen. 

When the Bureau’s underground gasification project at Gorgas, Ala., was 
‘eactivated as a cooperative Bureau-industry project, hydraulic fracturing of 
coal was tried and found to increase the permeability of coal over a wide radius 
and thus make it amenable to gasification. 

During the coming year work will be continued on the underground gasifi- 
cation of coal both at Gorgas and in laboratory experiments at the Appalachian 
Experiment Station where many problems can be solved more economically than 
by full-seale field testing. 

A process for producing synthesis gas without the use of pure oxygen, the alter- 
nate oxidation of iron with steam and subsequent reduction with producer gas, 
Will be studied on a pilot-plant scale. 
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(3) Shale-to-oil research 

Oil shale differs from coal in that it does not occur as widely distributed in 
minable beds, nor is it ordinarily a purchasable product in the United States. 
Consequently all development work on oil shale to oil has to begin with the 
finding of economical methods of extracting oil shale from the earth as a 
prerequisite to further processing to obtain liquid fuels and other refined products. 

(a) Mining research, $1 million.—The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal 
year 1957 is $1 million, the same as the operating base. For fiscal year 1956 
a supplemental amount of $1 million was approved by the Congress for mining 
operations at Rifle. Under this program the debris from the mine roof fall will 
be removed, the immobilized equipment recovered, and any damaged equipment 
repaired. Safety devices will be installed to warn of any impending roof falls, 
especially in operational areas, and adits will be driven to reach the new areas 
in which the proposed mining methods can be tested. Due to the closing of 
the mine and the lateness of the supplemental appropriation, most of fiscal year 
1956 will be used for this work. Funds for fiscal year 1957 are required there- 
fore to test the one or more mining methods proposed. 

It is expected that this work will lead to the development of a safer and 
cheaper method of mining oil shale, which is essential for any successful oil- 
shale operation, 

(b) Fundamental research, $507,500.—No industrial oil-shale operation can 
be supported without a thorough knowledge of the properties of oil shale and 
shale oil, Furthermore, the mechanism of the conversion of shale to oil must 
be completely understood to obtain maximum yields of oil at a minimum cost. 
The oil-shale research program seeks primarily to add to technologic knowledge 
in both these fields. 

Laboratory work on various methods of treating oil shale, followed by further 
benchscale development of promising methods will be conducted. Laboratory 
studies of additional methods of refining crude shale oil and its conversion to 
valuable liquid products will be completed. Special efforts will be made in 
the laboratory to add to our meager knowledge of the structure of kerogen, the 
organic constituent of oil shale, with the purpose of devising better metheds 
for its conversion to usable liquid products. 

(d) Helium, $94,700 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $94,700, the same as 
the operating base. Under the helium subactivity, research on helium-bearing 
natural gas, processing and production, transportation, and utilization of helium 
is conducted. 

During the fiscal year 1957, the Bureau’s work will provide data necessary for 
increasing the volume and efficiency of low-temperature gas-production plants, 
particularly those producing helium. The characteristics and behavior of natura! 
gases and gas mixtures under varying conditions of temperature and pressure, 
including equilibrium coefficients, thermodynamic and sorption properties, gas 
liquid-phase relationships, diffusion rates and heat capacities for various natural 
gases, will be determined. These data are essential if the Government is to meet 
efficiently the increasing Government and industry demands for helium. 

Studies will be made of the application of modern instruments for the automatic 
control of low-temperature gas-processing methods peculiar to the gas industry. 
Reduced labor cost and overall increases in efficiency are expected to result. 

2. Minerals and metals—(a) Ferrous metals and alloys, $2,799,100 
(1) Tron, $685,498 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $685,498, an increase 
of $424,000 over the operating base. United States demand for iron ore has out- 
grown domestic supply and imports are increasing. Trends indicate that 20 per- 
cent of all iron ores consumed in the United States in 1955 will be imported, and 
that by 1960 the import tonnage will constitute 30 percent. Long-term planning 
for adequate domestic iron-ore production is aimed toward decreasing the de- 
pendence upon foreign sources rather than at a reduction of iron-ore imports. 
A long-range research program directed toward establishing methods of mining 
and concentrating low-grade domestic ores will serve to develop adeauate alter- 
native domestic supplies that can decrease dependence upon foreign sources. 

Increase, $424,000.—The increasing demand for pig iron and steel in the United 
States has depleted domestic direct shipning iron ores. In increasing amounts, 
ores are being mined that require concentration into a usable ore. Expanding 
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steel production centers on the west coast and at Pueblo, Colo.; Geneva, Utah: 
and in southeastern Texas are supplied by relatively limited iron-ore deposits. 
Known reserves of ore acceptable for use by present standards are associated 
with much larger occurrences of low-grade material. Work will be directed 
toward investigation and evaluation of iron-ore deposits of the West and experi 
mental research on the low-grade material. 


mid 


Research will be conducted on low 
grade material associated with deposits in Wyoming and Utah, which are now 
supplying steel plants in California, Colorado, Texas, and Utah and on seat- 
tered iron-ore deposits which are not now being mined in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. Research on and in- 
vestigation of Alaskan titaniferous ores will continue at an accelerated pace. 
This research will be accompanied at Albany, Oreg., with work on direct reduc- 
tion of ores in the electric furnace and other sponge iron processes, 

To expand and expedite current research now being conducted on beneficiation 
and agglomeration of low-grade red ores and ferruginous sandstones of the 
southeastern United States, it is proposed to step up the program of developing 
economic methods of producing iron ore in the area and increasing blast-furnace 
output by providing richer feeds. 

Iixpansion and an increase in the pace of the work on the investigation and 
classification of Lake Superior low-grade iron ores (taconites) is proposed. The 
Lake Superior district contains the greatest reserves of low-grade ores in the 
United States, but the variation in types of ores requires different methods of 
mineral dressing for the individual types. Industrial research will be started 
on new and revolutionary methods of mining, concentrating, and agglomerating 
these ores. Application of agglomerating methods will include research on auto 
clave processes requiring a minimum of applied heat. 

An extra campaign will be conducted with the experimental blast furnace on 
the use of different fuels, concentrates, and ores for use in the low-shaft furnace. 
Efforts will be made to obtain briquetting equipment, which will result in charg- 
ing briquettes to the furnace composed of a mixture of coke, coal, or lignite, ores 
or concentrates, and limestone. The effect of the charged briquettes will be 
studied. The collection and dissemination of information regarding the mineral 
industries in the United States and in foreign countries will be expanded. 


(2) Steel, $397,347 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $397,347, an increase 
of $159,000 over the operating base. In the steel industry the principal problems 
are long range. While there is adequate steel capacity for present and near- 
future demands, continued research on the physical chemistry of steelmaking, to 
include research on high-temperature reactions, is essential. It is known that 
certain new practices can increase production, but these practices have been 
too costly to permit wide acceptance. 

Many valuable alloys are lost each year because they cannot be separated from 
high-alloy scrap. The Bureau will: Conduct research to develop a process for 
the separation of the cobalt-nickel component from S-—-816 alloy scrap; continue 
electric furnace smelting tests utilizing east Texas iron ores in steelmaking; and 
conduct a research investigation of segregations, inclusions, anistrophy, and 
related factors affecting uniformity in cast and wrought steels. The compilation 
and publication of data, foreign and domestic, on steel production and on the 
consumption of ferrous materials will be continued. 

Increase, $159,000.—Problems of steel, like the steel industry, are large. The 
program of the Bureau is designed to solve certain phases that can be investigated 
in scaled-down furnaces and equipment that allows quick evaluation of research 
and permits many tests that are not practical in full-scale equipment. 

In order to improve the self-sufficiency of the United States steel industry, an 
increase is requested for a much-needed program of research on the conserva- 
tion of raw materials used in the manufacture of steels. The study covers the 
effects of traces of rare earth metals and compounds, which are abundant in the 
United States, on the mechanical properties of steel and will include their use 
in lowering the manganese requirements for these steels. This study will also 
include the effect of rare earth metals and their oxides on the hot-working char- 
acteristics of manganese stainless (substitute for 18-8 stainless) and other alloy 
steels that have poor hot-working characteristics. 


(3) Manganese, $829,565 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $829,565, the same as 
the operating base. The Bureau’s manganese program for 1957 will follow the 
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Same general pattern as during the previous year, Changes in emphasis of 
various projects, however, will reflect results of previous research as well as 
changes in industrial practice and economics. The Bureau’s manganese pro- 
gram is an immediate one, in the sense of its attempt to overcome current short- 
ages of supply. However, a great deal of work has been done on this com- 
modity and it is apparent that a solution cannot be reached in a relatively short 
time. Therefore, the Bureau is engaged in a long-range program designed to 
reduce our dependence upon foreign supplies of manganese ore. 

There are large domestic tonnages of low-grade material which could help, if 
difficult recovery problems were solved. The Bureau’s manganese program tries 
to overcome these recovery problems so that these potential reserves, which in- 
clude steel plant slags as well as natural deposits, can be transformed into actual 
reserves. This includes the determination of the extent of these reserves. At 
the same time, steps are being taken to alleviate the situation by the development 
of satisfactory substitutes for manganese in its principal uses. The Bureau will 
continue to prepare and publish information on manganese necessary for intelli- 
gent planning by Government and industry, thus aiming toward reductions in 
cost that can lead to new commercial peacetime operations. 


(4) Chromium, $297,021 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $297,021, an increase 
of $42,500 over the operating base. Under this program, metallurgical research 
is conducted to produce usable chromium alloys most feasibly from off-grade 
chromites; to study, the comparative results obtained by smelting ore and by 
smelting concentrates ; and to study the production and properties of high purity 
chromium metal. The usability of domestic chromites in the production of re- 
fractories is investigated. 

The Bureau will investigate the usability of the lateritic ores as a source of 
chromium by smelting in the Bureau’s experimental blast furnace and converter : 
the laterites, such as occur in Cuba, constitute one of the world’s largest potential 
reserves of chromium. The Bureau will continue studies to develop improved 
methods of recovery of chromium by physical and hydrometallurgical methods. 
Information regarding the mineral industries in the United States and in foreign 
countries will be collected and disseminated; supply-demand balances for the 
various grades of chromite will be reviewed; and studies made of mobilization 
needs. 

Increase, $42,500.—Research designed to develop information on properties of 
chromium ores and alloys which will permit the development of more realistic 
commercial specifications for chromite by establishing the value of currently off 
grade materials will be expanded. This work will be concerned particularly with 
metallurgical and refractory grades. The Bureau will also broaden research on 
chromium alloys and metal designed to utilize to the fullest the inherent prop- 
erties of chromium, such as resistance to creep, corrosion, heat, friction, and im- 
pact. The collection and dissemination of information regarding the mineral 
industries in the United States and in foreign countries will be expanded. 

(5) Ferroalloy metals, general, $473,841 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $473,841, an increase of 
$106,000 over the operating base. Continued research on the alloying metals in 
this group, which includes cobalt, molybdenum, nickel, tungsten, and vanadium, is 
of particular importance to our national security and economy because all are 
required to produce the wide variety of iron and steel products and high-tempera- 
ture alloys essential for new military and industrial equipment; also, growing 
technology demands many new alloys. 

In fiscal 1957, the Bureau of Mines will: Continue metallurgical research to 
determine economic and technical feasibility of recovering tungsten ores from 
deposits; continue studies of utilization of tungsten ores for developing concen- 
trates and on leaching and smelting methods for processing various types and 
grades of tungsten ores; and continue to completion of reports of investigations 
describing the experimental tests conducted on the low-grade tungsten ores and 
concentrates. 

Investigations to produce high-purity ductile molybdenum by reduction of 
molybdenum oxide with alkaline earth metals in a refractory-lined bomb will be 
continued. Studies will be conducted to develop a process for the production of 
high-purity vanadium to determine its physical and mechanical properties, as 
will research to prepare pure vanadium compounds suitable for reduction to 
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metal. Research is expected to develop better and cheaper methods for recover- 
ing vanadium from uranium and vanadiferous shales and other sources. 

Research on the utilization of iron-nickel-chrome ores by smelting and refin- 
ing in fuel fires furnaces and studies with electric furnaces and related metal- 
lurgical research will determine the economic and technical feasibility of recover- 
ing nickel and cobalt. The technical problems involved in extracting and refining 
cobalt and nickel from complex lead and copper sulfide ores and in appraising 
the potential of the Duluth gabbro as a source of nickel will be attacked. Re 
search on recovering nickel from low-grade ores through selective reduction to 
ferronickel and on producing ferronickel from Cuban serpentine ores by a modi- 
fication of the Krupp-Renn process will be conducted. 

To develop improved methods of recovering the nickel, cobalt, chromium and 
other valuable metals in Cuban laterite, the Bureau will continue its beneficiation 
studies. 

Pioneering research to discover new means of extracting metals from their 
ores will include study of bacterial action as an aid in ferrous extractive metal- 
lurgy, particularly on extracting nickel and cobalt from nickeliferous iron ores. 
Special emphasis will be placed on the bacteria present in the ore, iron, and 
sulfur oxidizing bacteria and streptomyces grisens, a strain of bacteria respon- 
sible for the 4.5-percent cobalt in the molecule of vitamin Bw. 

Mineral atlases and catalogs of the ferroalloy metals will be compiled and 
the Bureau will continue to collect and disseminate information regarding the 
mineral industries in the United States and in foreign countries. 

Increase, $106,000.—The present recovery and refining methods for inter- 
mediate vanadium concentrate and ferrovanadium are so involved and expen- 
sive that they severely restrict the market for these products. The lack of 
market poses a serious problem for the disposal of vanadium produced as a 
byproduct of uranium milling operations. In the interest of conservation and 
development of an important mineral resource of the country, it is essential 
that better and cheaper production methods be devised and additional uses 
developed for vanadium metal and products. Only laboratory quantities of 
high-purity vanadium metal have been produced to the present and its high 
cost has discouraged investigation into potential uses. Research directed toward 
the production of low-cost, high-purity vanadium for industrial applications 
would thus appear to be well conceived and the increased funds would be devoted 
to this phase of research. The collection and dissemination of information 
regarding the mineral industries in the United States and in foreign countries 
will be expanded. 


(6) Maintenance, buildings and facilities, $115,828 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $115,828, the same as 
the operating base. The funds requested under this item will be used to main- 
tain Bureau of Mines buildings and facilities in a sightly and sound operating 
condition, to maintain and repair utility lines and to provide operational services 
essential to the efficient conduct of the Bureau’s various programs. 


(b) Nonferrous metals, $3,708,900 


(1) Light metats, $1,077,404 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,077,404, an increase 
of $519,500 over the operating base. The light metals—aluminum, magnesium, 
and titanium—have assumed increasing importance in our expanding domestic 
economy as increased production and new applications have accented their 
value. The Bureau of Mines programs on these commodities are largely long 
range, with the exception of efforts to increase utilization of titanium metal. 

Increase, $519,500.—The phenomenal growth of the titanium metal industry 
and rapid growth of the titania pigment industry have made accurate knowledge 
of the nature and extent of titanium mineral reserves in the United States impera- 
tive. Ore bodies first evaluated by the Bureau are now being worked extensively 
and it is becoming increasingly obvious that all known deposits of titanium 
should be studied so that their economic value in terms of quantity and composi- 
tion can be determined. Such information will enable the Government and in- 
dustry to plan effectively in times of national emergency and for future expan- 
sion of the industry. 

It is known that extensive deposits of these ores occur in a number of regions 
throughout the country, but their utilization depends upon determination of their 
quantity, grade, amenability to concentration, and byproduct values. Through 
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a comprehensive program of field work the Bureau will provide more complete 
information on titanium resources which, when made available to industry, will 
encourage greater investment and increase production in this field. 

The Bureau’s research on improvements in the extractive metallurgy of tita- 
nium, through modifications of the existing process and development of new 
techniques capable of producing metal of satisfactory quality at lower costs, will 
be expanded. The only process in commercial use today employs the reduction 
of a titanium chemical—titanium tetrachloride—with magnesium. The present 
market value of these raw materials is about one-half of the cost of titanium 
sponge. The research of the Bureau will be directed toward developing processes 
for lowering material costs with simultaneous production of higher quality metal. 
electrolytic purification and electrowinning research will be expanded and an 
improved electrolytic cell will be constructed and operated continuously, using 
basic principles recently discovered and already partially developed by the 
Bureau. 

The Bureau of Mines will review the stockpile objectives for bauxite, almi- 
num, titanium, and rutile to determine whether the present long-term objectives 
are realistic in the light of current development in the production and consump- 
tion of these commodities, and knowledge of ore supplies and reserves, 

Consumption of the commodities included in the light metal field—bauvxite, 
aluminum, magnesium, rutile, ilmenite, and titanium—is increasing rapidly both 
domestically and in international trade. The Bureau will reevaluate the supply- 
demand situation frequently so that sufficient ore supplies and production will 
be assured in times of emergency. 


(2) Copper, lead, and zinc, $1,002,455 
The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal vear 1957 is $1,002,455, an increase 
of $137,900 over the operating base. Long-range objectives, coupled with an at- 
tempt to solve some immediate problems, govern the Bureau’s copper, lead, and 
zine program. The fact cannot be ignored that the United States longtime posi- 
tion of being self-sufficient in these metals has changed to one of overall depend- 
ence on foreign sources for a large portion of total needs. This has come about 
because the richer portions of known reserves that could compete with foreign 
production have been mined to meet expanding industrial demands. In recent 
years, one-third to one-half the total tonnage of primary copper, lead, and zine 
consumed in the United States has been obtained from imported materials. 
Increase, $137 ,900.—To improve the competitive position of domestic mines the 
sureau of Mines is studying and will continue to study mining methods and metal- 
lurgical processes, their efficiencies and costs, at typical and outstanding opera- 
tions, and will publish the information obtained so that new and more advanced 
technologies may be recognized and adopted to effect lower unit production costs. 

The work already in progress is inadequate to assure that United States cop- 
per, lead, and zine resources will be fully developed, and the metals from them 
processed with minimum losses. The program now planned provides for an 
intensification of research in resource cataloging and development, in extractive 
metallurgy, in mine and secondary recovery, and improved alloy manufacture. 
Under the program envisioned the ore reserves of copper, lead, and zine will be 
evaluated, and there will be a speedup in the investigation of new and potential 
ore sources. In the Cascade Mountain Range of Washington and Oregon there 
are large areas containing copper mineralization, investigation of which will be 
expanded to determine their potential for copyer production. The program in- 
cludes dissemination of the information compiled. Similarly the extensive and 
little developed Racine, Spurgeon, and Diamond portion of the tristate region 
will be used to evaluate geonhysical methods of exploration for renlacement lead 
and zine ore bodies. Techniques developed may lead to an important expansion 
of known ore reserves. 

Studies to be undertaken include research in beneficiating complex lead-zine 
snifide ores of the Coeur d’ Alene, and of slimed lead-zine sulfides elsewhere; chemi- 
eal recovery of zine from caustic leach solutions of oxidized zine ores : hydrometal- 
lurev of canner: and basic pvrometallurgical and thermodynamic researh on the 
problem of recovering conner and iron from millions of tons of copper slags, An- 
other method of exnanding the supplv of these elements is to recover and use the 
metal now lost in processing. Accordingly. an imnortant study will be the develop- 
ment of techniques and equinment to recover values from nonferrous seran and 
residue not now utilized to the highest degree. Research will be intensified to 
hasten the development of improved allovs for diecasting and the results of 
such research will be published. The program provides for an expansion of col- 
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lection of factual data, both domestic and foreign, and more widespread dissemina- 
tion of data collected including the preparation of new editions of the Materials 
Survey series covering copper, lead, and zine. 

(3) Rare and precious metals, $869,182 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $869,182, an increase 
of $148,100 over the operating base. The efforts of the Bureau of Mines and 
industry to augment the continuing short supply of the rare metals columbium, 
tantalum, beryllium, and selenium have resulted in the discovery of new deposits 
and the development of recovery methods that will offset to some extent our de- 
pendence upon foreign supplies of these materials. However, the rapidly in- 
creasing need for these metals for such important applications as jet propul- 
sion, nuclear power, and new industrial land military equipment requires acce}- 
eration of the Bureau’s work on the development of additional reserves, new 
mining methods, and metallurgical treatment processes. 

In 1957 the Bureau will emphasize studies of columbium, tantalum, beryllium, 
and selenium mineral problems and will provide information and guidance to 
industry, other Government agencies, and the public concerning these little 
known elements. Because of our dependence upon foreign supplies it is essential 
that all of the known data concerning domestic sources, technology, and the re- 
sults of current research be made available to industry and the public as rapidly 
as possible. This will insure a maximum national effort directed toward achiev- 
ing a steady technical progress and eventual independence from foreign sources 
for our supplies of these materials. 

Increase, $143,100.—With the increase of funds for “Rare and precious metals” 
the Bureau proposes (1) to expand further its investigations on beryllium, 
columbium, tantalum, and selenium, particularly the recovery and extraction 
of these metals from low-grade ores by recently developed metallurgical methods, 
and (2) to support activities involving the less common rare metals, including 
cesium, gallium, indium, rhenium, rubidium, scandium, thallium, and yttrium. 
Many of this group of metals, because of their unusual properties, are assuming 
strategic importance. Like beryllium, columbium, thorium, uranium, and zir 
conium, which were formerly considered rare and have become industrially sig- 
nificant, these few rare metals remaining in relative obscurity can also be 
expected to play important roles in the national economy and security. In fact, 
indications are that this logical development has already begun and some sug 
gested or newly developed strategic uses for these metals are not practical now 
only because of a lack of sufficient quantities of metal. ‘These new uses and other 
applications yet to be discovered will require rapid development of new raw-ma- 
terial sources and improved methods for extracting the metals from their ores. 
To hasten the progress of this development, the Bureau of Mines proposes: 
(1) to search for new raw-material sources of these rare metals; (2) to intensify 
its research investigations on (@) the minerals containing the rare metals, 
(b) development of ore-beneficiation and metal-extraction methods looking toward 
the recovery of the metals from their ores, and (c) improved utilization of the 
metals; and (3) to collect and disseminate facts, both domestic and foreign, on 
a more comprehensive basis concerning the rare and precious metals and the 
factors pertaining to their production and utilization. 

(4) Other nonferrous metals, $524,116 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $524,116, an increase 
of $84,800 over the operating base. With the possible exception of mercury, the 
sureau’s program for the other metals in this category—-tin, antimony, arsenic, 
bismuth, and cadmium— is long-range. These metals perform essential services 
in industry, though substantial proportions of most of them, and virtually all of 
the primary tin, come from abroad. Seeking to assure materials for an expand- 
ing economy, the Bureau provides technical aid for production expansion, seeks 
useful applications for materials in ample supply, such as arsenic, and attempts 
to minimize industrial waste of these metals. Fundamental metallurgical pro 
esses will undergo study, since their development may ijiad nuinerous and im 
portant applications in the processing of ores and metals. 

Increase, $84.800.—The Bureau of Mines expanded program provides for main- 
tenance and where possible expansion of the United States resource buse in these 
commodities. An essential part of the program is the exploration and develop 
ment of new resources. Such studies will include investigation for tin in the very 
large, poorly explored, Seward Peninsula of Alaska, and mercury in the super- 
ficially investigated Kushkokwim region in the same territory. Concurrently 
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with such investigations, information would be collected on reserves, grade and 
probable operating costs, with dissemination of data. 

The program provides for development of research methods and processes to 
recover tin and mercury from lower grade and more complex ores, and at lower 
unit cost, from commercial, marginal and submarginal ore bodies. The recovery 
of arsenic, antimony, bismuth and cadmium are largely from metallurgical by- 
products and process metallurgy research for these commodities will be directed 
accordingly. Conservation of other nonferrous metals would be effected through 
expanded nationwide study of secondary metal plants with view to ascertaining 
most efficient practice and disseminating information thereon. Research prob- 
lems developed during the investigation will be studied as funds permit. 


(5) Maintenance, buildings and facilities, $235,743 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $235,743, the same as 
the operating base. The funds provided under this item are used to maintain 
Bureau of Mines buildings and facilities in a slightly and sound operating con- 
dition, to maintain and repair utility lines, and to provide operational services 
essential to the efficient conduct of the Bureau’s various programs. 


(c) Nonmetallic minerals, $1,766,845 


(1) Minerals of construction, $486,426 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $486,426, an increase of 
$241,800 over the operating base. This category includes mineral products used 
primarily in the construction industry, but many also have important applica- 
tions in other industries. For instance, tremendous tonnages of sand and gravel 
are used in construction, but certain grades also find applications in such markets 
as abrasives, glass, filtration, etc. The problems of these commodities are nu- 
merous, diverse, and usually of a long-range character. They involve the complex 
properties and uses of a wide variety of commodities, including asbestos, cement, 
gypsum, mineral wool, blast furnace slag, slate, perlite, dimension stone, ver- 
miculite, and others. The annual domestic production value of these minerals 
exceeds a billion dollars and they support enormous industries in the United 
States. 

Increase, $241,800.—Mineral aggregates: The output of mineral aggregates for 
use in building and other construction in the United States has become enormous— 
over a half-billion tons per year valued at more than $600 million. And the multi- 
billion dollar highway construction program now in preparation is expected to 
require additional expansion. This major segment of the mineral industry is 
encountering a great many complex problems on which research and factfinding 
by the Bureau of Mines is urgently needed. The aggregates industry, which 
includes thousands of relatively small firms, produces both heavy and lightweight 
materials such as sand, gravel, granite, limestone, heavy slag, foamed slag, 
pumice, perlite, and vermiculite. Their properties, performance requirements, 
processing, and even markets vary widely. 

Asbestos : The United States depends upon foreign sources for about 93 percent 
of its supply of asbestos. Because asbestos is a strategic mineral used in brake- 
bands, insulation, and many other essential applications, this is an outstanding 
example of a need for intensification of exploration and research aimed at the 
development of latent resources and new mineral raw materials. <A direct way 
of reducing or eliminating United States dependence on foreign sources of asbestos 
is through the discovery of methods of producing asbestos synthetically. The 
project is difficult, but there are sound reasons for optimism. Great achieve- 
ments have been attained in recent years in the synthesis of many mineral crys- 
tals, such as piezoelectric quartz, mica, and diamond, and there is ample evidence 
that asbestiform minerals also can be synthesized. 

Gypsum: The processing and utilization of gypsum, one of the major con- 
struction materials, is complex and difficult. Among the current commodity prob- 
lems is the need for basic information on the physical and chemical properties of 
commercial gypsum. This material varies widely in composition, calcining prop- 
erties, and performance. Particular difficulty is being encountered in determining 
the performance characteristics of gypsum with various aggregates. 


(2) Chemical materials, $451,060 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $451,060, an increase 
of $325,400 over the operating base. The chemical materials comprise a group 
of mineral raw materials such as sulfur, salt, lime, fluorine, borax, iodine, lithi- 
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um compounds, barite, sodium, and calcium compounds without which the chemi- 
cal industry could not operate. Because these materials are diverse in proper- 
ties, uses, and economics, the field has many complex long-range and immediate 
problems. 

Increase, $325,400.—F luorine: In recent years the demand for fluorspar, the 
principal fluorine mineral, has increased very rapidly in the steel, aluminum, 
and chemicals industries. Both metallurgical and acid grades are on the list 
of strategic materials being acquired for the national stockpile. Although con- 
sumption has increased, domestic production has declined and imports are sup- 
plying an increasing percentage of requirements. This trend is disadvantageous 
from the defense viewpoint, because the self-sufficiency position of the United 
States has deteriorated, and the discovery and development of domestic com- 
mercial reserves of fluorspar has been retarded by the economic difficulties of 
the industry. The problems of the industry range from current concern over 
the effect of competition between foreign and domestic producers, to the longer 
term problems of conservation and submarginal reserves that must be utilized 
in the future. 

Sulfur: During the sulfur shortage of 1950-52 both producers and consumers 
became acutely aware of the deficiencies in available information on reserves, 
production processes, and uses of this essential raw material. From this exper- 
ience and from an appraisal of trends in supply and demand it is clear that 
much foresighted research and development will be needed to maintain ample 
domestie supplies of sulfur at reasonable costs. 

Water: Water is a mineral commodity which has many technical and economic 
problems. In some areas fresh water supplies have become so depleted that 
the surface has subsided, salt water encroached or the limit of commercial pump- 
ing cost has been reached. Water supply is a limiting factor at many mines 
and mills. The water problems of the United States have become so numerous 
and critical that efficient utilization, reconditioning, reuse, byproduct recovery 
and all other means of conserving supplies deserve full study and application. 
The Bureau’s fact-finding activities have included projects concerned with boiler 
water testing, stream pollution associated with mineral operations, mine flood- 
ing, recovery of products from saline water, supply and quality of water re- 
quired in mining and mineral processing operations, and participation in the 
saline water conversion program of the Interior Department. The experience 
gained in these activities has shown that there is an urgent need for acceleration 
of work on this vital mineral. 

(3) Abrasives and hard materials, $148,550 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $148,550, an increase 
of $55,100 over the operating base. The problems of this group of commodities 
are long range, with the exception of industrial diamonds. The group includes 
both natural minerals such as industrial diamonds, silica, garnet, emery, cor- 
undum, pumice, and diatomite, and synthetic mineral products such as silicon 
carbide, aluminum oxide, and various hard borides. 

Increase, $55,100.—Although the synthesis of very small diamonds has been 
achieved in the laboratory by private industry, the commercial development of 
synthetie diamonds is not assured. Pending such development, the United States 
is completely dependent on distant foreign seurces, principally in Africa, for 
industrial diamonds and corundum—second to diamond in hardness. The devel- 
opment of synthetic abrasive materials to supplement the supply of and to sub- 
stitute for industrial diamonds and corundum continues to be the most promis- 
ing approach to the alleviation of dependence on remote foreign sources for these 
strategic materials. The Bureau of Mines has made significant contributions 
to hard mineral synthesis, and the greater part of the requested increase will be 
used to expand and intensify the most promising aspects of this work. This will 
include a systematic investigation of the synthesis of hard borides, carbides 
silicides and nitrides, and the determination and cataloging of their properties. 
Some of these materials possess, in addition to hardness, tensile strength and 
resistance to high temperature. A greater knowledge of their properties will 
further their use in the rapidly expanding field of equipment such as jet en ‘ines, 
rockets, and guided missiles, which require components to resist abrasion at high 
temperatures. Cemented mixtures or solid solutions of these materials also will 
be investigated because they may have more desirable properties for specific 
applications than the pure materials. This program is expected to result in 
the production of new hard materials, the improvement of hardness and density 
of presently available commercial materials, and the development of new high- 
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temperature technology. The data would be applicable to many fields, ineluding 


military materiel, nuclear-process development, and industrial furnace con- 
struction. 


(4) Ceramic and fertilizer materials, $601,244 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $601,244, an increase of 
$291,545 over the operating base. Since the Bureau of Mines program covering 
these materials is designed to develop substitutes for materials currently in short 
supply, as well as to insure future supplies, the program is mixed with regard 
to its long-range and immediate objectives. The objectives vary from commodity 
to commodity. 

Increase, $291,545.—This increase will permit the activation of several im- 
portant components of the Bureau’s clay and phosphate-rock programs that 
have been deferred for lack of funds and will permit needed expansion of the 
collection and dissemination of data on domestic and foreign production, distri- 
bution, and utilization of ceramic and fertilizer materials. In addition, it will 
provide for mineral industry studies designed to assist industry planning, and to 
guide Bureau of Mines research programs. 

Clays: An ever-increasing need by industry for superior mineral catalysts 
has developed during recent years and reserves of the higher grades of fire clay 
are declining. The Bureau proposes to conduct fundamental studies of the prop- 
erties of halloysite and related aluminum silicates and meta-bentonites to assist 
in the determination of their catalytic action and uses and to develop treatment 
processes and standardized testing techniques to evaluate potential catalytic 
minerals. Research is also planned on submarginal fire-clay resources in the 
Missouri fire-clay district and contiguous areas. The refractories manufacturers 
in the area have expressed a desire for the Bureau of Mines to conduct the pro- 
posed research and have offered full cooperation. The program will involve 
sampling of deposits in cooperation with industry, mineral dressing research by 
the Bureau of Mines, and product evaluation by industry. The program will 
include development of improved techniques for rapid determination of amena- 
bility of clays to beneficiation and utilization. Market surveys, field and labora- 
tory studies also will be made on expanded clay and shale aggregates in selected 
areas. 

High-temperature refractory materials: One of the most pressing problems in 
many metallurgical industries is the need for improved, higher temperature re- 
fractories. Much work has been done in the past toward obtaining better standard 
refractory materials, such as clay, graphite, magnesia, and in improving the 
techniques of manufacturing refractories from these materials. Therefore, the 
most promising approach to better refractories appears to be the development of 
new high-temperature refractory materials. setter refractories performance, 
through reduced metallurgical operating costs, would promote conservation of 
mineral resources for a wide range of commodities by permitting the treatment 
of lower grade ores, by permitting the production of purer metals, and by reducing 
the demand for scare refractory materials. In broad terms, the program will 
cover a complete survey of the literature for pertinent data, selection of the 
more promising materials, and development of a testing program for their evalua- 
tion. The goal of the proposed program is to develop practical refractory mate- 
rials, although basic data will be obtained when necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the investigation. The program will be continuing and will involve 
the improvement of standard refractories as well as the creation of entirely new 
refractories. 

Phosphate rock: The western phosphate rock deposits contain more than 60 
percent of the phosphate rock reserves in the United States and about 95 percent 
of these reserves will require underground mining. Present technologies limit 
phosphate rock underground mining mainly to high-grade strata which comprise 
only 5-10 percent of the phosphate content of the mineralized zone. Development 
of mechanized equipment suitable for all conditions characteristic of these de- 
posits would enable mining of a larger portion of the phosphate-rock beds at lower 
cost and under safer conditions than now prevail. Preliminary tests in coopera 
tion with private industry using a modified continuous coal-mining machine have 
proved the feasibility of this type of equipment, under 1 set of conditions in 1 
mine. Experiments will he continued to improve the design of the phosphate rock 
continuous mining machine; to develop new techniques for mechanized phosphate 
rock mining through operation of the machine in deposits of varying attitude, 
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thickness, hardness, and wall rock competence; and to establish operating costs 
and minimum cutoff points. The development of new mining techniques will be 
supplemented with market and transportation studies. For example, in order 
to encourage and assist the development of the phosphate-rock industry in the 
Western States a survey will be made of the varied factors affecting development. 
Inacecessibility of many deposits, presently limited local demand for fertilizer, 
inadequately developed sources of electric energy and other required raw mate- 
rials, high transportation costs to established markets, and large bulk of conven 
tional fertilizers all influence the development of the vast resources of phosphate 
rock in the Western States. 

(5) Maintenance, buildings, and facilities, $79,565 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $79,565, the same as the 
operating base. The funds provided under this item are used to maintain Bureau 
of Mines buildings and facilities in sightly and sound operating condition, to main 
tain and repair utility lines, and to provide operational services essental to the 
efficient conduct of the Bureau’s various programs. 

(ad) Mineral research, unclassified, $571,500 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $571,500, the same as 
the operating base. This is a long-range program. Under it are conducted funda- 
mental research studies on mining, mineral dressing, metallurgy, and other min- 
eral sciences that are among the most valuable functions of the Bureau of Mines. 
From the new ideas, processes, and techniques developed in such basic studies 
have come technologie advances that, coupled with the products of industry’s own 
research programs, have permitted the minerals industries to keep abreast of 
the ever-increasing demands of our expanding economy. <A good example of this 
is the utilization of fundamental thermodynamic data in later research on chro 
mium and manganese. Still another is the lower cost of exploration at specific 
mines as a result of the unclassified research which led to the use of oriented dia 
monds in drill bits. New problems arise continually and the need for basic re 
search that will permit industry to utilize broader segments of our minera 
resources is tremendous. 

The Bureau of Mines program under this heading includes activities conduct: 
for the purpose of solving fundamental or applied scientific problems not directly 
identifiable with a single commodity. Because industry usually limits its research 
to projects with short-range economic value, it is incumbent upon the Government 
to carry on research vital to the national interest. The ultimate objective of such 
research is the extraction of mineral raw materials from every conceivable source 
by any conceivable method. 

In fiscal year 1957 work of this fundamental type will be continued. Research 
on the application of physics to mining, which has already given promise ot 
ability to mine more ore from a given area in room and pillar workings, will be 
extended to secure data on other methods of mining. From a long-term stand 
point this may provide methods for reducing the cost of producing copper and 
molybdenum and may be an effective means of expanding recoverable reserves 
of lead. 

Similar results may follow work on the fundamental principles of metallurgy 
and the structure and properties of synthetic materials. Projects will include 
research to develop new methods, procedures, equipment, and methods of testing 
Also included will be the measurement and correlation of physical and thermo 
dynamic data that are in great demand by other research workers. 

Investigation of mining will include both the collection and dissemination of 
information on present methods and research on new methods and equipment 

Investigation, evaluation, and a wide dissemination of data on modern mining 
methods, equipment, and techniques and their efficiency, cost and application, are 
essential to the technologie progress necessary to meet the requirements of our 
expanding economy for mineral raw materials. In fiscal year 1957, the Bureau 
will conduct a program that will point out, encourage, and participate in research 
on specific aspects of technologic and operational mining problems. The results 
Will be disseminated to industry to provide technical data that will promote the 
efficiency and continuing economic operation of the domestic mining industry 
Among the technical fields scheduled for investigation are: (1) mine sampling 
theory and practice; (2) drills for mine sampling; (3) open-cut mining: (4) 
quarrying ; and (5) mining by block caving. 
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3. Control of fires in coal deposits, $306,600 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $306,600, the same as the 
operating base. Uncontrolled fires, burning for many years, in inactive coal 
beds, have caused staggering losses of thousands of acres of valuable coal re- 
serves, damage or destruction of considerable surface property, and menaced 
the lives and health of persons in proximity to such fires. 

Many of these fires are in densely populated districts, others are in isolated 
localities. Most of the outcrop fires originate from burning rubbish, brush or 
grass fires, or the carelessness of campers. In other instances, smoke and fumes 
have appeared in abandoned coal-mine openings, indicating that a fire has either 
burned its way along a coal outcrop or has advanced through abandoned mine 
workings. Under present world conditions with the possibility of invasion or 
temporary destruction of coal-producing centers, isolated coal deposits may be- 
come a vital factor in the well-being of the Nation. Many of these isolated beds 
lie near the surface and can be quickly and easily exploited in an emergency 
by open-pit methods. 

Since the inception of the fire-control program in 1949, 26 fires in coal beds 
on the public domain in Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Alaska have been 
controlled, and 16 fires have been controlled on private property in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. Three additional fires were in process of being controlled 
at the end of fiscal year 1955. It is estimated that 219 million tons of coal has 
been conserved by the completed projects at a cost of $2,292,000 in Federal funds, 
which is approximately 1 cent per ton of coal saved. In addition, health hazards 
from noxious gases have been eliminated, and many millions of dollars worth 
of private and public property have been saved from possible damage or destruc- 
tion. 

The Bureau of Mines has record of 151 fires in inactive coal deposits on private 
land and the public domain; 95 of these have been investigated by Bureau engi- 
neers. 45 of the 95 fires have been controlled or are in the process of being con- 
trolled, leaving 50 verified fires that are burning but on which no action has been 
taken. The cost of controlling these fires is estimated at approximately $7 
million and they will be attacked in the order of urgency and the availability 
of funds. In a few instances fires that have been controlled require smal} 
amounts of maintenance work to keep them under control. 


Itemization of estimates 





Estimate, | Estimate, 
1956 1957 





Total obligations 


Appropriation ; “ ive coven tednddcosok «bum 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
GCE RR DIN UIIIE i Skin an is Aas eae edb iecedndandcbliviwidaenconsadies 11, 132, 847 
02 ] . : . ; | 374, 800 
03 | 85, 400 
06 Se cn cbc cesadsiuumacsscstbniedan sue Gens 111, 800 
Rents and utility services ewe 310, 500 
Printing and reproduction 254, 300 
Other contractual services ; pie 753, 700 
Supplies and materials 7 982, 809 
Equipment_. 742, 000 
Lands and structures _-.------ | 22, 500 
Refunds, awards, and indemnitie 800 | 
Taxes and assessments eae 
Subtotal 14, 811, 456 17, 381, 456 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence-_-.......-.-...-.-------.-...---- 18, 456 18, 456 


14,793,000 | 17, 363, 000 





Tahal CURIGUIOS . ivik bcd ticindbbnkdbdeadas cease ntasbenseedseutcekas 
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BUREAU OF MINES 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


(House hearings, pp. 131-168) 


Appropriation 1956 paths Ss bimsithaniobindbaietd ._ $14, 093, 000 
Anticipated supplemental 1956 (pay act)- sdetails 4 650, OOU 
Total 1956 ; ‘ ’ 44, 743, 000 

17, 363, 000 

15, 363, OOU 


aeeenneel- Temes ae 2, 000, 000 


(P. 12, line 21) 


Amendment requested : 
Page 12, line 21 strike out “$15,363,000” and insert in lieu thereof 


name 


“$17,363,000’’—the estimate, or an increase of $2 million in the appropriation. 
HOUSE REPORT 


“The budget estimate for the activities under this heading is $17,363,000. 
The committee recommends an appropriation of $15,363,000, a reduction of $2 
million, but an increase of $570,000 above the amounts available for 1956 after 
taking into account an estimate of $700,000 for increased costs of the pay act 
of the last session of Congress. 

“A total of $1,507,500 was budgeted for research work on oil shale. The com- 
mittee has reduced this item to $307,000, eliminating $1 million for the mining 
research work at Rifle, Colo., and $200,500 of the total programed for oil shale 
research at the Laramie, Wyo., laboratory. The committee is convinced that the 
Federal Government has financed enough research in this area to provide the 
basis for industrial development by private enterprise in time of emergency or at 
such time as exploration of this petroleum source is otherwise warranted. The 
$307,000 which is being allowed will continue the basic research program on oil 
shale in conformance with the general policy of the committee in sustaining 
fundamental research on petroleum. 

“For a number of years the Bureau has carried an activity in its budget called 
‘Minerals research, unclassified.’ While it is recognized that some funds may be 
needed for types of research which do not fit into the commodity classification 
used in budgeting and for unpredictable research requirements, the committee 
believes that the requested $571,500 is too large a contingency fund for these pur- 
poses. It has therefore reduced this estimate to $300,000. In addition, the funds 
requested for the research program on materials of construction have been re- 
duced from $486,426 to 244,626, the same amount as is available during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Based on the information given to the committee, the relative 
importance of this program does not appear to warrant the 100 percent increase 
requested. 

“The Bureau programed for the fiscal year 1957 a total of $1,686,984 for the 
collection, analysis, and distribution of statistical and informational material. 
The committee has applied a reduction of $286,200 to this program. 

“While certain specific reductions have been made as outlined in the foregoing 
paragraphs, the committee has allowed substantial increases, totalling over $2 
million, for other critically important exploration and research programs in 
minerals and metals.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $2 million made by the House in the 
budget estimate for this appropriation. This amount is distributed to activities 
as follows 
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| 
i i,. | Budget | House a : 
Activity —— | estimate, | allowance, Restoration 
pee 1957 1957 | requested 


. Fuels: 
(a) Coal Te $2, 248,000 | $2,307, 355 
(b) Petroleum and natural gas. bine 1, 334, 400 1, 334, 400 
(c) Synthetic liquid fuels__.____________. 4, 443, 600 4, 473, 600 


| 

(d) Heli | | 

d) Helium___- Se tala ented 94, 700 94, 700 | 

. Minerals and metals: : , * 


$2, 267, 355 
1, 298, 400 
3, 7 100 

94, 700 


2, 728, 100 
3, 614, 700 
1, 480, 045 

300, 000 


(a) Ferrous metals and alloys 2, 067, 600 2, 799, 100 
(b) Nonferrous metals 2, 823, 600 3, 708, 900 
(c) Nonmetallic minerals__- a 853, 000 1, 766, 845 
(d) Mineral research, unclassified... ____ 571, 500 571, 500 
3. Control of fires in coal deposits lee nibinan cia tid 306, 600 306, 600 











14, 743, 000 17, 368, 00 | 15,362, 00 | 


A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


Personal services $1, 577, 300 
Travel 18, 950 
mp : 22, 800 
Communication services 14, 300 
Rents and utility services 49, 000 
Printing and reproduction 12, 800 
Other contractual services 38, 550 
Supplies and materials 213, 350 
Equipment 52, 950 


Total 2, 000, 000 


(a) Coal, $40,000 


Of the $286,200 reduction made by the House for the collection, analysis, and 
distribution of statistical and informational material, $40,000 is being applied 
to the coal statistical program. This program, which is the key source of factual 
information on the coal and related industries for guidance to the Government, 
industry, and the public regarding these commodities, pertains primarily to the 
assembly, analysis and publication of fundamental technical data on coal pro- 
duction and utilization and its changing position as a basic source of energy 
in the Nation’s expanding industrial economy, including coal and coke for the 
steel industry. The reduction will require drastic curtailment and elimination 
of basic information and published reports which are the only source of sound, 
factual data pertaining to these industries. The reduction will require the 
elimination of fundamental knowledge with respect to the availability of fuels 
and trends in the Nation’s rapidly changing energy consumption pattern, and 
to foreign production and utilization of solid fuels, particularly as they relate 
to United States coal exports and to relative energy supplies and potentials 
abroad. This is of utmost importance in determining the ability of the Nation’s 
fuel supplies to meet changes in the economy and requirements for defense and 
other emergencies. 


(b) Petroleum and natural gas, $36,000 


The reduction of $36,000 made by the House Committee on Appropriations in 
the budget estimate amounts to approximately a 19 percent cut for the petroleum 
economics activities during the next fiscal year. This reduction will necessitate 
the curtailment in collection of some essential data for the program and may 
cause the elimination of some weekly, monthly, and even quarterly reports. 

The present program has been developed by the Bureau of Mines in close 
cooperation with governmental agencies and industry to supply the essential! 
requirements of the country. Any reduction, such as the proposed curtailment, 
will result in collecting inadequate data and reporting some statistical informa- 
tion not frequently enough to meet the needs of all operations that are depend- 
ent upon this program for facts to plan their activities. Therefore, it is recom 
mended that funds be provided for the continuation of the whole petroleun 
economics program in fiscal year 1957. 
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c) Synthetic liquid fuels, $1,200,500 


Shale-to-oil research.—The proposed amendment would restore $1,200,500 of 
the reduction made by the House in the budget estimate for this activity. The 
report of the committee included language relative to this reduction as follows: 

“A total of $1,507,500 was budgeted for research work on oil shale. The com 
mittee has reduced this item to $307,000 eliminating $1 million for the mining 
research work at Rifle, Colo., and $200,500 of the total programed for oil 
shale research at the Laramie, Wyo., laboratory. The committee is convinced 
that the Federal Government has financed enough research in this area to pro- 
vide the basis for industrial development by private enterprise in time of emer- 
gency or at such time as exploration of this petroleum source is otherwise war- 
ranted. The $307,000 which is being allowed will continue the basic research 
program on oil shale in conformance with the general policy of the committee 
in sustaining fundamental research on petroleum.” 

This is construed to mean that the Bureau of Mines can engage in basic research 
on (1) the rock and kerogen constituents of oil shale, and (2) the chemical 
composition and characteristics of the oil produced from oil shale. The funda- 
mental data from this research do not directly produce new or improved proe- 
esses, but do supply the essentials for applied research which in turn makes 
process improvements possible. 

The aforementioned report is construed also to mean that applied laboratory 
research at Laramie, Wyo., must stop. This research is directed toward the 
development of technical knowledge that will make possible the improvement 
and development of better retorting and refining processes for oil shale and 
shale oil. 

This action means that about one-half of the oil shale research program at 
Laramie will be lost. The station was established to conduct both fundamental 
and applied research on oil shale and this action eliminates a highly important 
part of the research program. 

The effect of restriction of research funds to fundamental problems will be to 
freeze all progress in future process development, as in no other single place are 
efforts being made to develop such processes. This is deemed inadvisable because 
of the present state of development of oil-shale processes currently under develop- 
ment by industry. The Bureau does not plan future work at Laramie on a pilot- 
plant seale. 

The amendment provides for continued research on mining at Rifle, instead of 
abandonment of the Rifle oil-shale project. 

The essence of any commercial oil-shale development is a safe low-cost mining 
program. No such method is now in existence. The problem of driving tunnels 
further into the mountain to approach an area of undisturbed oil-shale rock 
has delayed the development, necessitated by the roof fall of 1955. Several meth- 
ods have been proposed, but no large-scale development can be attempted unless 
it is assured that work will continue through the fiscal year 1957. 

In the meantime industry has not developed an oil-shale mining method, pre- 
ferring to depend on the Bureau of Mines method. They are simply blasting down 
oil shale from an outcrop and are using the rock produced for immediate needs. 

Consequently there is at present no completely developed mining method ready 
for industry to utilize and supply its needs. 

Therefore, the Bureau believes that the goals of its oil shale mining program 
remain unattained; namely a method that can be employed with maximum safety 
to yield a maximum recovery of oil shale at a minimum cost. 


2. MINERALS AND METALS 


The balance of the reduction of $286,200 made by the House for the collection, 
analysis, and distribution of statistical and informational material; namely, 
$210,200, is being applied to the minerals and metals activity. This amount is 
distributed by subactivities as follows: 


(ay Terres ee i RO a os a ek ie ee $71, 000 
(b) Nonferrous metals 94, 200 
(c) Nonmetallic minerals ; 45, 000 


Total 210, 200 


Restoration of the $210,200 reduction is requested in order to provide neces- 
sary funds for the factfinding efforts of the Bureau’s program in minerals and 
metals, which includes statistical activities, and provides one of the most essen- 
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tial tools of the Government and of industry. When it becomes necessary to re- 
view the defense needs of the Nation for a mineral or metal, the first questions 
are related to facts of production and consumption and their distribution. When 
the research program of the Bureau is programed, similar data are needed to 
guide the work. Information on production of mines and prospects may be 
very important in planning projects designed to expand the Nation’s ore re- 
serves. The Congress makes frequent use of the factfinding; a recent example 
is the report of the Minerals, Materials and Fuels Economic Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 83d Congress. 

Byproducts of this activity are publications such as Minerals Yearbook and 
Mineral Facts and Problems, which are sold to the general public. Volume 
III of the yearbook, which provides data on the mineral industry of the States 
and counties, has been enthusiastically received by the general public as a valu- 
able new contribution to the economic information needed by the mineral in- 
dustry. Close cooperation with State government mineral groups in the com- 
pilation of this material has resulted in better State-Federal relations. 

The proposed reduction of $210,200 from the appropriation in the field of 
mineral and metal statistics would seriously handicap the factfinding needed 
by Government and industry. Publications, such as that portion of the Minerals 
Yearbook known as volume ITI, area reports, which has been heartily acclaimed 
as mentioned previously, might be precluded. 

Statistical operations, per se, in the Bureau of Mines are kept at a very mini- 
mum consistent with the technical and factfinding needs. As indicated, the 
primary requirements for statistical information is in the field. of planning 
and programing of the Bureau’s research and development program for the con- 
servation of the country’s natural resources. 


(c) Nonmetallic minerals, $241,800 


The remaining reduction of $241,800 made by the House under this subactivity 
applies to the research program on minerals of construction. 

Output of mineral aggregates in the United States has doubled in tonnage in 
the past 10 years. Preliminary figures for 1954 indicate that production of sand 
and gravel alone in that year was at the rate of more than 500 million tons 
annually, This puts sand and gravel in first place in tonnage of production of 
all minerals. Mineral aggregates also include such materials as limestone, 
granite, slag, pumice, perlite, and vermiculite. This industry is composed of 
thousands of producers with operations in every State and nearly every county in 
the Nation. 

The highway program now under consideration and other predicted demands 
of the construction industry in the next few years are expected to require a sub 
stantial expansion of the aggregates industry in all parts of the country. A 
recent survey of the cement industry by the Bureau of Mines shows that the 
industry estimates a 26-percent increase in‘cement-producing capacity by the 
end of 1958. Aggregate requirements should increase in conformance with the 
availability of cement and many more aggregates deposits will have to be opened 
in many localities across the country. The industry is encountering many difli- 
cult and complex problems and the call for rapid expansion will intensify these 
problems. 

This industry is characterized by the large number of small firms. A great 
many of these do not have research facilities in which they can work out the nu 
merous and complex problems with which this industry is beset. Many of these 
firms are having difficulties in coping with increasing stringency of specifications, 
restrictions imposed on the commercial development of some deposits, inadequacy 
of exploration and sampling methods, disposal of wastes, dust hazards, and water 
conservation. The Bureau very frequently is asked by the industry for informa- 
tion and help on these problems and believes it should be attempting to help 
solve some of them. Many of the data and results obtained in our research pro- 
grams might be applied to these problems if funds could be made available. For 
example, results of the Bureau’s recent research on blasting technology should 
be studied for possible application to aggregates production methods. 

Information developed by the Bureau on mineral recovery should be studied 
for possible application to the recovery of marketable byproducts from wastes 
discharged from aggregates plants which could, at the same time, improve the 


economics of some operations and solve some stream pollation or other type of 


waste-disposal problems. Costs and technology studies of segments of the -in- 
dustry and surveys of aggregates resources in a number of localities would be 
of great value, particularly to the many thousands of smaller firms. 
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(ad) Mineral research, unclassified, $271,500 

Restoration of the $271,500 which was deducted from the “Minerals research 
unclassified” item is requested. The work, which will otherwise be curtailed, 
includes the most basic and fundamental research conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines. This is work on which the applied research program may be said 
to rest—the foundation stone. 

For example, it should be pointed out that many of our remaining domestic ore 
reserves are in the form of large low-grade mineral deposits and that without the 
vast technical progress of the last 50 years there would be a much lower standard 
of living and a nearly complete dependence on imports. The research of the 
Bureau that may make a similar statement true in the minerals and metals fields 
50 years from now rests squarely on work included in this unclassified item. 

In the field of mining three types of research are included, as follows: 

1. The development of instruments and techniques for measuring and predicting 
the movements of rock; both desired and undesired movements are included, the 
range being from blasting to suporting large open stopes. This can be called the 
upplication of science to mining, and is true pioneering in the research field. 

2. Research to develop new tools and new or modified mining methods; the 
range is from drilling to methods for filling mine workings to prevent caving. 

3. Research on existing mine methods and costs designed to allow present and 
future mine managers to have full benefit of experimentation by the industry. 

In the field of metallurgy two types of projects are included: 

1. Development of physical constants that have broad use in both industry and 
Government. 

2. Searching out new recovery methods and, in some instances, designing equip- 
ment to make tests of these methods. There is also investigation of synthetic 
compounds that may aid the search for substitutes for scarce minerals. 

It can be seen that the research outlined above has two things in common. 
First, the work is not restricted to any group of commodities ; blasting tests con 
ducted in the granite quarries of Georgia may lead to a change in the mining of 
copper. Second, the work is the basic type designed to aid applied commodity 
research. 

The work to be curtailed, if this decrease is not restored, is not a group of proj 
ects unclassified because they have no merit for the minerals and metals program, 
but rather a group which is unclassified because of their very great importance 
an importance that reaches across comomdity lines and which may provide the 
foundation needed to develop the mines and the industry of the future. 


SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT 


Senator Haypen. Would you please comment on the House reduce 
tion. 

Mr. Wormser. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Haypren. This is a very short statement that you have, 
think you should read it. 

Mr. Wormser. I welcome this opportunity to appear before your 
committee in support of the amendment which has been submitted pro 
posing the restoration of the $2-million reduction made by the House 
in the estimate for the conservation and de ‘velopment of mineral re 
sources appropr jation. 

The amendment includes $1 million to permit the Bureau of Mines 
to continue its efforts to develop a safe and economical method for 
mining oil shale. The practic ability of a successful industry based 
upon extracting oil from shale rests substantially upon there being 
a safe and low-cost method for mining the shale. No such method has 
yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. 

I think I should point out that work being done now with funds 
appropriated for this fiscal year is preparatory in nature. 

As indicated during our discussions with you last year this project 
is not a 1-year proposition. We estimated at that time that at least 3 
years would be required to complete the work. 
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SEARCH FOR LOW-COST METHOD OF MINING SHALE 


Senator Munpr. How long have you been searching for an answer 
to that problem ? 

Mr. Wormser. Since the mining started there, Senator, back, how 
many years would you say ¢ 

Mr. Mitirr. The new program started there about 1942. 

Mr. Wormser. That would be 14 years. 

Senator Munpr. You have been hunting for an answer for practical 
use of shale for 14 years ¢ 

Mr. Wormser. I thought your question referred to the mining 
aspect of it. 

Senator Munpr. No. 

Mr. Wormser. Are you referring to the overall ? 

Senator Munpr. You said that no safe and practical method had 
been found in your statement ? 

Mr. Wormser. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. And I asked you how long you had been searching 
for safe and practical methods ? 

Mr. Wormser. Since 1944, I am now informed. 

Senator Munpr. Twelve years? 

Mr. Wormser. Twelve years. 

Senator Munpr. Have you come closer than you were 12 years ago? 

Mr. Wormser. We have made progress year to year; yes, sir. We 
have to have not only safe methods but more efficient and lower cost 
methods which are essential to the development of those resources. 

In fact, if you cannot get low mining costs, you are licked at the 
start in the commercial competitive utilization of that resource. 

Chairman Haypen. Proceed. 

Mr. Wormser. So without the authorization requested for next year 
the effort expended to date will have been largely wasted. Therefore, 
funds are requested to carry on further exper imental work on mining 
methods that will be safe and economical enough to permit production 
of oil from shale at costs comparable to cost of petroleum. 


HOUSE REDUCTION FOR SHALE RESEARCH AT LARAMIE, WYO. 


Also, I am particularly concerned about the $200,500 reduction 
made by the House in funds requested for oil-shale research at 
Laramie, Wyo. As you know, oil-shale work conducted at Laramie 
involves both basic and applied research. 

The House action eliminates applied research which is directed 
towards the development of technical knowledge that will make pos- 
sible the improvement and development of better retorting and re- 
fining processes for oil shale and shale oil. In view of the ae 
size and importance of the shale-oil industry, I do not think we ca 
afford to abandon this part of the research program. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


As a part of the $2 million reduction for the Bureau of Mines, the 
House applied a cut of $286,200 for statistics. I am against a reduc- 
tion in the estimate of the Bureau for the collection and dissemination 
——— data. Experience has shown that insufficient data are 
collected. 
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One of my concerns has been to put into one agency all the fact 
gathering activities relating to the mining industry. This aim has 
been set back because not enough data are regularly collected on min 
erals, and thus other agencies have taken on the role of compiling 
statistical information. 

On the basis of special Senate resolutions, the Tariff Commission 
has been engaged in extensive data collecting from the lead, zinc, 
and the fluorspar industries. The Office of Defense Mobilization 
does not have enough data on petroleum imports, and that agency is 
requesting the oil companies to supply these data directly to it. 

What this means is that as minerals problems arise data needed 
for decisions are not available. You gentlemen have to decide minerals 
policy questions concerning legislation in every session. Therefore 
you must have sufficient information or you will be delayed and other- 
wise handicapped in arriving at your decisions. Not only the Con- 
gress, but also the States, the mining and mineral processing indus- 
tries, and the general public need factual data on minerals. 

We have been undertaking to strengthen our statistical work in 
line with the recommendation of the President’s Policy Committee 
on Minerals: 

That the Secretary of the Interior take such steps as may be necessary to 
strengthen and coordinate the collection and dissemination of facts concerning 


the Nation’s mineral resources and factors pertaining to their production and 
utilization. 


It is no real economy to cut back on mineral-data collection, since the 
data collected by the Bureau is sorely needed by the country. | 
strongly urge that the Senate restore the full measure of the cutback 
on statistics. 

BureAvu OF MINES 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. MILLER, ACTING DIRECTOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Miller, you have rather a long statement 
here and I would be glad if you would summarize it. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to submit the whole statement for the rec- 
ord. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. MILLer, ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF MINES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before this committee with members of the staff of the 
Bureau of Mines for a twofold purpose: First, to discuss the overall pro- 
grams contemplated under the budget estimate submitted to Congress for fiscal 
year 1957, and second, to discuss the amendment requesting the restoration of 
the reduction made by the House. 

The budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for 1957 amounts to $23,697,300 
as compared with $28,563,000 appropriated for 1956. After allowing for salary 
increases of $1,069,000 due to the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1955 and decreases of $8,504,700 for nonrecurring items, the increase remaining 
for program purposes is $2,570,000. 

The major portion of the increase or $2,530,645 will permit the Bureau to in- 
tensify its minerals and metals programs to meet the increased emphasis which 
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has been placed upon them by the recommendations set forth in the Report of 
the President’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy. 

This report, endorsed by the President, recommends actions designed “to 
encourage an orderly but vigorous development of domestic mineral resources.” 
Several of the recommendations place specific added responsibilities upon the 
Deartment of the Interior and the Bureau of Mines, to conduct the work required 
to carry forward the recommended policies. 

The Bureau will continue its coal research and testing work, including the 
analytical and fuel economy services to other Government agencies on which 
essentially all Federal coal purchases are based. Coal preparation and utiliza- 
tion research will be directed toward improving methods of washing, burning, 
coking, and gasifying coal to help the coal industry develop new uses for coal and 
operate at a production level that would provide an adequate mobilization base. 
Also, funds are requested in this estimate to administer the Government’s share 
in a $17 million cooperative State and Federal mine-drainage program in the 
anthracite region. 

The Bureau will continue its research on petroleum production, including sec- 
ondary recovery which is aimed at providing data that will aid the industry most 
in achieving maximum yields in old and new fields. The Bureau also will inten- 
sify studies on the fundamental causes for deterioration of gasoline and distillate 
fuel oils in storage. 

The Bureau’s laboratories and pilot plants will continue to provide a steady 
flow of basic data on the physics, chemistry, and processing involved in the 
production of liquid fuels from coal and oil shale. 

The minerals and metals program of the Bureau is concerned with the tech- 
nologic, scientific, and economie problems of more than 70 commodities. The 
character and scope of these problems is extremely complex and varies markedly 
from commodity to commodity. The Bureau's attack on these problems seeks to 
fill the gaps left by industrial research. Oftentimes our research cannot bring a 
return in a short period of time, but it must serve the national interest by develop- 
ing supplies for national security and economic expansion, 

Paramount among the objectives of the Bureau’s work on almost every commod- 
ity is its obligation to assist industry in supplying not only the common raw 
materials, but also materials of continnally higher quality and with new and 
better properties, to meet the growing demands for mineral raw materials. The 
Bureau program recognizes that scientific advances and technologie progress do 
not take place overnight, and therefore attempts to foresee problem areas of the 
future that require action today. 

Programs in the long-range category characterize an essentially peacetime 
economy in which provision must be made for future expansion and for overcom- 
ing shortages of critical mineral raw materials in future emergencies. At the 
same time, the Bureau conducts many immediate programs, which attack current 
problems such as shortages in supply, particularly of critical or strategic commod- 
ities. The character of the work done in the immediate programs is similar to 
much of that done under long-range programs. 

The estimate provides $306,600 for the program on control of fires in coal 
deposits. Sinee Congress authorized the fire-control work in 1949 fiscal vear, a 
total of 42 projects has been undertaken by the Bureau of Mines. ‘The total cost 
in Federal funds has been approximately $2,400,000 to conserve an estimated 200 
million tons of coal at a cost of a little more than 1 cent per ton. With the funds 
requested, fires will be selected from the more than 100 uncontrolled fires in the 
United States and Alaska, in an order of urgency based on their menace to lives 
and health of nearby residents and the danger of widespread coal losses. 

The estimate provides $5,304,300 for the health and safety program in fiseal 
year 1957, which will finance the program.at the current level of expenditure. 
These funds will be used to continue the programs of research, investigations, 
training and mine inspections designed to lower the accident rates of the mineral 
and allied industries. 

The coal-mine inspection program, including enforcement of the mandatory 
provisions of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, will be pushed vigorously. 
The Bureau’s coal-mine inspectors will continue their efforts to stimulate interest 
in accident-prevention training in the mines they visit, cooperating with mine 
management and labor, State mining officials, safety organizations, and local 
mining associations. 

The use of unsafe and untried explosives in coal mines greatly increases the 
hazards associated with them. To reduce these hazards, the Bureau of Mines will 
continue to test explosives and blasting devices that are proposed for commercial 
use. 
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Research on the fundamental and applied problems of dust and gas explosions 
will be continued and consulting service in these fields supplied to industry and 
other Government agencies upon request. 

The written justifications now before you explain in some detail the reasons for 
requesting restoration of the $2 million reduction made by the House for the 

Conservation and development of mineral resources” appropriation. I will, 
therefore, be brief in my comments. 


SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS 


Restoration of $1,200,500 is recommended for the synthetic liquid fuels pro- 
gram and is divided as follows: 

(1) $1,000,000 for mining methods research operations at Rifle, Colo. Elimina- 
tion of these funds actually means that the goals of the oil-shale mining research 
program will remain unattained insofar as the development of safe mining 
methods to be utilized by industry is concerned. The essence of any commercial 
oil-shale development is a safe low-cost mining method. No such method has 
been completely demonstrated. While a low-cost method had been developed 
some years ago at Rifle, a roof fall in the mine in 1955 indicated that more 
research should be done to permit a better understanding and control of potential 
hazards in any future large-scale mining of oil shale. Funds appropriated in 
fiscal year 1956 had to be used primarily to remove debris from the mine, recover 
the immobilized equipment and repair damaged equipment that could be salvaged 
preparatory to developing a new mining area. In the meantime, industry has 
not developed an oil-shale mining method, preferring to depend on the research 
of the Bureau for such information. Several methods have ben proposed, but 
no large-scale development can be attempted unless the funds are available for 
fiscal year 1957. The restoration of the funds requested by the Bureau will pro- 
vide for continued research on mining methods at Rifle, Colo., instead of abandon- 
ment of the Rifle oil-shale project. 

(2) $200,500 for shale-to-oil fundamental research at Laramie, Wyo. A total 
of $507,500 was requested for 1957 for fundamental research on the chemistry 
of oil shale and its products and on the various methods of treating oil shale 
wud shale oil, followed by further bench-scale development of promising methods. 
‘his reduction leaves an amount of only $307,000 to carry out this research pro- 
gram, Which includes laboratory studies of several methods of refining crude shale 
vil and its conversion to valuable liquid products. No industrial oil-shale opera- 
tion can be supported without a thorough knowledge of the properties of oil shale 
and shale oil. Furthermore, the conversion of shale to oil must be completely 
understood to obtain maximum yields of oil at a minimum cost. 

The oil-shale research program seeks primarily to add to the technologic 
knowledge in both of these fields. The laboratories at the Laramie station were 
established to conduct both fundamental and applied research on oil shale. 
Intensive efforts to develop this basie technology of oil-shale processes are not 
heing made at any other place. The reduction will seriously retard development 
of processes to convert the idle resource—oil shale—to fuels for defense and 
commerce, and will handicap future oil-shale operations by private industry. 


MINERALS AND METALS 


Under the minerals and metals activity of the Bureau is seeking the restoration 

' $241,800 to provide for an expanded research program on minerals of con- 
struction. This group which includes mineral aggregates, asbestos, and gypsum 
is used primarily in the construction industry, but also has important applica- 
tions in other industries. 

The aggregates industry which comprises thousands of relatively small firms, 
produces both heavy and ligheweight materials; such as sand, gravel, granite, 
imestone, heavy slag, foamed slag, pumice, perlite, and vermiculite. Industry 
Ss encountering a great many complex problems in these and other categories on 
which research and factfinding by the Bureau of Mines is urgently needed. The 
output of mineral aggregates for use in building and other construction, includ- 
ng the expanded highway construction program now in preparation, will present 
many problems which may be solved by research to improve production and utili- 
vation. The additional funds were requested to provide for expanded studies in 
inining methods, processing methods, blasting techniques, conservation, equipment 
efficiency, chemical and physical properties and uses. Initial emphasis should be 
directed to studies of the present technology in this field and results should be 
published for the use of industry. Intensified research is required also in an 
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effort to synthesize asbestos. Experiments conducted to date indicate that asbes- 
tiform minerals can be made in many ways. Samples produced at this time have 
not been of a commercial quality but they do support the belief that an expanded 
program in which the various processes can be studied and developed will make 
significant contributions to the solution of the mineral supply problem. 

Research is planned also on the study and improvement of the performance 
characteristics of gypsum with various aggregates. Primary emphasis will be 
on the accumulation and publication of data of the fundamental properties of 
gypsum, its calcining characteristics and the performance of gypsum in use. 

Restoration of $271,500 is requested for mineral research unclassified activi- 
ties. This work includes the most basic and fundamental research conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines. It is considered to be the foundation stone for applied 
research programs and concerns both mining and metallurgical problems. The 
work to be curtailed, if the decrease is not restored, is not a group of “unclassi- 
fied” projects with little merit for the minerals and metals program but rather 
a group which is unclassified because of their great importance. It is a research 
program that reaches across commodity lines and one that will provide the 
foundation needed to develop the mines and industry of the future. 


STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES 


The remainder of the reduction, or $286,200, made by the House applies to the 
collection, analysis, and distribution of statistical and informational material. 
The Bureau of Mines continues to receive requests from the Congress, from the 
executive agencies, from the States, and from industry for more minerals data. 

We have reduced the cost of statistical operations. We have established an 
Office of Chief Statistician to insure a professional approach to our methods and 
to improve the end products. We are expanding our statistical cooperation 
with the States to provide for joint collection of minerals data, thus eliminating 
duplication and lessening the reporting burden on industry. 

Large gaps exist in our data today. We do not survey directly a major source 
of mineral wealth of this country—the oil and gas producers. We hope to be 
able to do so in the future. 

The work on statistics is an integral part of the work on technology and 
research of our commodity-industry specialists. To indicate that a certain 
proportion of the Bureau of Mines statistical work must be reduced would mean 
that the commodity-industry analysts could not perform their other work satis- 
factorily, because it is all interrelated and one part supports the other. The 
Bureau of Mines is not organized in the same way as agencies having a separate 
statistical organization. 

The Bureau has received numerous requests for a speedup in the availability of 
the statistics on minerals. This in itself indicates the necessity and importance 
of the minerals data collected and published by the Bureau of Mines. However, 
a reduction in the funds for statistics will mean that the Bureau will be even 
more delayed in the publication of the minerals data. 

The Department of the Interior has to have the necessary facts for its program 
and policy decisions. Without these facts, firm decisions respecting policies 
and programs cannot be made. Virtually all major agencies of the Government, 
including the Bureau of Mines, as well as local governments, and private enter- 
prise, need and make productive use of the statistical data gathered and collected 
by the Bureau. 

This cutback in statistics, therefore, reduces the ability of the Bureau of 
Mines to perform a very needed service to the Congress, to the States, to Federal 
agencies, to the Department of the Interior, to the mineral industries, and to the 
general public for vitally needed data on minerals. 

I hope that this reduction in essential service can be restored by the Senate. 


RESEARCH ON MINERALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Mier. As has been stated here already this morning, the bulk 
of this $2 million cut applies to the oil-shale work at Rifle and at 
Laramie. 

There was a cut of $241,800 for research on minerals of construc- 
tion. We have material which we have prepared which we will in- 
troduce if you will permit us to describe the work effected by this cut. 
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Chairman Haypen. That can be done. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


MINERALS OF CONSTRUCTION 
ASBESTOS 


Asbestos is a strategic and critical material that has many military uses and 
other essential applications. More than 90 percent of United States require- 
ments for asbestos now are supplied by foreign sources, many of them overseas. 
In an effort to reduce this overwhelming dependence on foreign sources of 
asbestos, the Bureau is conducting some research and proposes to expand it in 
fiscal 1957. 

Funds have not been available for a thorough survey of the serpentine areas 
in which deposits of chrysotile asbestos of commercial size may occur but small 
reconnaissance projects have been conducted. From these, considerable infor- 
mation on the resources and production potential in Arizona has been accumu- 
lated and published. Only preliminary data have been obtained on the more 
promising areas in New England and west coast States. No major asbestos 
deposits have been discovered but sufficient showings have been found in Maine 
and California to justify continuation and expansion of the search. The Bureau 
proposes to increase its work on this phase of the asbestos program in fiscal 
1957. 

The Bureau intends to conduct research on the problem of interchangeability 
of the more easily available types of asbestos for the scarcer strategic types. The 
most pressing of these problems is that of amosite, which comes only from South 
Africa and is a serious problem in the stockpiling program. This part of the 
Bureau's research will involve a thorough study of the fundamental physical 
and chemical properties of asbestos, which determine the utility of individual 
varieties, and studies of methods of increasing their interchangeability. 

Probably the most promising avenue of research on asbestos in the United 
States is that of synthesis. Even though comparatively little work has bee: 
done in this field, asbestiform fibers have been produced in laboratories. Fw: 
example, the potassium lead silicate and the fiuor-amphibole fibers that have 
been produced in a Bureau, of Mines laboratory indicate that there is a goo 
prospect ef developing alternatives for foreign natural asbestos through syn- 
thesis. Such research is difficult and complex because of the large number of 
possible methods, formulations, and varieties of equipment that must be inves- 
tigated. This work deserves continuing support and, therefore, with a portion 
of the requested funds the Bureau proposes to intensify its research on synthesis. 


GYPSUM 


A number of years ago the Bureau conducted a research project on the prop- 
erties of gypsum. The report that resulted from that research has been widely 
recognized as an important contribution to the knowledge of the thermodynamic 
properties of gypsum and its dehydration products. 

There is an urgent need for additional basic research on gypsum. The utility 
of gypsum as it occurs in nature varies widely. Fundamental data on the effect 
of the many variables on the utility of gypsum are needed to more accurately 
evaluate deposits and improve the utilization of this important construction ma- 
terial. Therefore, the Bureau proposes to conduct research on the properties of 
xypsum; primary emphasis will be put on the hydration process. The Bureau 
has facilities for this specialized research and personnel experienced in the 
previous gypsum research available to direct this project. 


MINERAL AGGREGATES 


The largest mineral industry, the aggregates industry, is encountering many 
serious technical and economic problems on which research and factfinding by 
the Bureau of Mines is urgently needed. Outstanding features of the aggregates 
industry are the very large number of individual producers, most of which have 
little or no staff or equipment for research, the variety of minerals used as 
aggregates, and the large number and complexity of the problems being en- 
countered. 

The aggregates include both heavy and lightweight materials such as granite, 
limestone, sand and gravel, heavy slag, foamed slag, pumice, perlite, and vermi- 
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— Their properties, performance requirements, and even markets vary 
widely. 

Among the problems encountered are those of conservation at many operations 
serving metropolitan markets, the increasing stringency of specifications, in- 
adequacy of methods of exploration and sampling, blasting difficulties, restric- 
tive regulations in residential areas, nonuniformity of deposits being worked, 
process development for lightweight aggregates, elimination of soft and unsound 
particles, reaction between aggregates and cement causing disintegration of 
concrete, dust hazards, waste disposal, water conservation, byproduct recovery, 
and the need for more fundamental information on the physical and chemica! 
properties of aggregates which determine their performance characteristics. 
The design and operation of aggregates production facilities involve many difti- 
cult choices of process, equipment, and location because the deposits, produets, 
and markets are so variable and many types of mining and processing equipment 
must be selected and adapted to local conditions. 

The output of aggregates has become enormous and anticipated roadbuilding 
and other construction programs are expected to further increase requirements. 
This will require the opening of more deposits in many individual localities. 
Recent reports have shown that a very large number of aggregates producers 
have reserves problems and the necessity for new and additional deposits will 
intensify these problems. As cities and villages expand, new zoning, waste dis- 
posal, dust and noise restrictions often force individual producers to find new 
and in many instances less satisfactory sources of aggregates. 

Specifications for aggregates are becoming much more stringent as to grading, 
reactivity, soft particles, weight, etc. This presents serious technical and eco- 
nomic problems to the industry as a whole. 

One of the most important of current problems is the need for the development 
of exploration, sampling, and testing methods which will permit accurate and 
rapid evaluation of a prospective deposit with regard to the reactivity of its 
mineral constituents with cement. Failure properly to evaluate such deposits is 
a serious hazard in many construction projects because it can lead to the subse- 
quent deterioration, and even destruction, of concrete. Another outstanding 
problem is that of disposal of wastes. Such disposal activities sometimes in- 
volve stream-pollution complaints. 

In fiscal 1956 funds are available only for the collection and publication of 
the basic commodity statistics and for one small project for the study of stone 
aggregates production practice. 

In fiscal 1957 the Bureau of Mines proposes to conduct additional research on 
aggregates problems. <A study will be made of the tailings from mineral aggre- 
gate operations. The objective is to determine the mineral content and thereby 
indicate possibilities of byproduct recovery and concommitant abatement of 
waste disposal difficulties and expense. The Bureau also proposes to accumu- 
late information on aggregates production methods, costs, and equipment and to 
publish the results for the guidance of the industry. Special surveys will be 
made of lightweight aggregates in Colorado, and of aggregates in Nevada. Also 
included is research on the application of facts on the physics of blasting that 
recently have been discovered by the Bureau of Mines through the use of high- 


speed photography. 
MINERAL RESEARCH UNCLASSIFIED 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Miter. There was also a cut of $271,500 in the work we call 
mineral research unclassified. There are a number of important pro- 
grams in this item that would be seriously hurt by the reduction and 
we would also like to introduce a statement on that. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


MINERAL RESEARCH UNCLASSIFIED 


The minerals research unclassified program refers to projects unclassified as to 
commodity application. These research projects are of a basic and frequently 
of a pioneering nature. The following presentation provides specific examples 
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of work completed in the recent past as an index of the type of activity that is 
supported by the minerals research unclassified funds. 

Instruments developed to aid mining projects include three designed to inspect 
rock formations for cracks, vugs, and other features—all through smali drill 
holes, and at times through holes filled with water and at depths ranging up to 
thousands of feet. These instruments—the stratascope, borehole camera, and 
borehole caliper—all work in drill holes but each has a particular use. The 
stratascope is frequently used as a safety device for inspection of mine roof 
conditions; visual and photographic methods can both be used, The borehole 
camera and caliper are both normally used in deep holes; the latter will fit a 
hole slightly smaller than the former and will provide a quantitative measure 
ment. The range of use for these three instruments comprises all types of 
mining and the camera may find its chief use in the oilfields. At present the 
camera and caliper are expected to provide a powerful new tool for the study of 
block caving mining methods. The ability to follow the actual progress of the 
caving action may eliminate many delays and methods now required to control 
caving by elaborate mining records—both very costly. The fact that informa- 
tion On Caving can now be obtained, from the surface, in complete safety should 
not be overlooked. 

The program has also led to the development of microseismic recorders, exten 
siometers, a mobile laboratory for the recording of data on shock waves produced 
ly blasting, centrifugal testing apparatus; others are in the design stage. The 
best known of the developed instruments is a variation of microseismic recorder 
called the geophone; this unit which permits hearing very slight adjustments 
taking place in rock formations is credited with increasing the Nation’s ore 
reserves by increasing the extraction ratio and with making mines safer places in 
which to work. The combination of a group of physicists, mining engineers, 
electronic specialists and instrument makers which has made these outstanding 
developments is one of which we feel particularly proud, yet it is difficult to 
classify their work under the commodity programs. 

It is more difficult to describe the strides which have been taken to develop a 
fundamental understanding of factors that affect mining. We have worked on 
those related to the design of underground openings, the function of roof bolts, 
and the mechanics of breaking rock, particularly by blasting. The results have 
been outstanding. Now, for the first time, the real principles which underlie the 
art of mining are coming to light. For example, it was long believed that the 
pressure of expanding gases provided the “push” in blasting; however, it is now 
known that reflected shock waves provide most of the breaking stress on rock 
broken by explosives. Much remains to be learned in this study of fundamentals 
but it has been clearly demonstrated that real scientific basic research pays off 
when it is applied to mining, The broad nature of this work is self-evident. 

In the field of metallurgy there is also a need for a study of the fundamentals 
and work of the Bureau has provided much data. The range of study extends 
from thermodynamics to ultrasonics, and equipment designed includes both that 
needed in the laboratory and types that may be used in full-scale metallurgical 
operations. An example of the former is the laboratory-scale centrifugal concen 
trator; these concentrating devices have been coming into use by industry but 
testing of ores was handicapped because no laboratory-type units were available. 
The staff of the Bureau designed, built, and tested small centrifugal concentra- 
tors; satisfactory units now available have been used to test manganese and 
tungsten ores but they will be of equal value to test any ore where gravity 
concentration can be used. 

The basic research sections of the Bureau’s organization are often called on 
to provide data for other agencies. An example is the study of thermodynamic 
properties of titanium compounds which was made for the Office of Naval Re- 
search, using equipment and staff that were available because of the continuing 
Bureau project on measurements and correlation of thermodynamic data; still 
unother example is the preparation of a technical manual and conducting tests 
on blasting for the Army. 

The Bureau program to obtain and publish data on mining methods and costs 
was interrupted by World War II. It is impossible to determine quantitatively 
the impact of these publications upon the efficiency of mining operations ; however, 
for those in the industry their value is not disputed. Most mining engineers 
craduated since 1930 used these publications as texts. There can be little 
doubt that they stimulated and developed the ingenuity of the mine operator and 
engineer to the extraordinarily high degree of accomplishment which is an estab- 
lished fact. The Bureau is now conducting a survey designed to record and 
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disseminate information on the mining methods of the present; the previous 
publications are not only out of print but are outdated by the very advances which 
they helped to stimulate. Most such mining methods have broad use and are not 
limited to a single commodity. 

The entire program proposed for minerals research unclassified comes under 
the scope of the President’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy. The work 
mentioned above is an outstanding example of both the research outlined as 
recommendation 10 and the dissemination of facts concerning the Nation’s 
mineral resources and factors pertaining to their production and utilization 
comprising recommendation 9. 


COLLECTION, ANALYSIS, AND DISTRIBUTION OF STATISTICAL DATA ON 
MINERALS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Mitier. The final cut is $286,200, which was on the collection, 
analysis, and distribution of statistical data on minerals. 

Secretary Wormser has touched on that and I have a statement in 
some further detail on the effects of this statistical cut. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE COLLECTION, ANALYSIS, AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
STATISTICAL DATA ON MINERALS 


To enable the Government of the United States to base its international poli- 
cies and its mobilization programs on comprehensive and factual information, the 
collection, collation, and expert interpretation of data on the mineral industries 
are essential. While timely and accurate information on the productive capacity 
of America’s mineral industries, such as the Bureau of Mines has been obtaining 
through its surveys, are always valuable in maintaining a high level of domestic 
prosperity, the current international situation makes the expanded gathering 
of such data a must. Despite the fact that our long experience and efficient 
techniques have resulted in a continually expanding accumulation of facts on 
the production, stocks, and consumption of many mineral commodities, large 
vital gaps exist in our knowledge of our mineral economy. The Bureau hopes 
to be able to fill the more apparent of these vital voids in our information. In 
this endeavor, it has the support of the mineral industries, and the promise of 
cooperation from many segments of industry. 

Industry, for example, has requested the Bureau to expand its statistics on 
ferroalloys. Since such data are critically needed for the defense program, 
the Bureau shares the industry viewpoint. Moreover, the Bureau is apparently 
the only agency that can collect such statistics ; trade associations cannot because 
private, competitive enterprise will not divulge confidential business data, except 
to the Government. 

With the advance of technology and the depletion of our mineral resources 
the demand for more information on our critical minerals becomes insistent. 
The United States needs very badly more data on the uses of and stocks of many 
important metals, such as nickel, copper, cobalt, and iron ores; on energy fuels, 
such as coal and petroleum, and on important nonmetallics, such as mica, fluor- 
spar, sulfur, and asbestos. 

The Bureau of Mines does not survey directly a major source of mineral 
wealth of this country—the oil and gas producers. We hope to be able to do 
so in the future. The Office of Defense Mobilization has found the petroleum 
import data presently collected to be inadequate for its needs and has directed 
the petroleum industry to supply data needed in connection with the policy 
questions on imports. 

We are inclined to think of coal as in plentiful supply but actually shortages 
are developing in certain grades of coking coals. Yet much of the coal industry 
is in a state of depression, and greater knowledge is required of production and 
distribution patterns to alleviate the situation. 

The days are gone when domestic petroleum, copper and iron ore were in 
plentiful supply. The Congress every year must consider requests from the 
public, the mining industry, or the President, with respect to tariffs, taxes, 
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domestic purchase programs, subsidies, and stockpiles. If the statistical work 
on minerals is reduced 19 percent below the budget estimate, less data will be 
available for the Congress, executive agencies, and industry. The Congress will, 
in all probability, call for special onetime studies to collect vital minerals data 
because of the necessity of facts for making decisions. 

The Congress has under consideration an expanded roadbuilding program, 
recommended by the President. Recently the Bureau of Mines performed a spe- 
cial study of the anticipated capacity to produce cement. The study was urged 
by the Department of Commerce and the Council of Economie Advisers to deter- 
mine whether adequate cement capacity would be available for the proposed 
roadbuilding program. This is another example of where factual data are keyed 
to intelligent planning. 

A recent instance of service to an industry as well as to the Federal Govern- 
ment is the survey of the distribution of anthracite. The Bureau of the Budget 
addressed a routine inquiry to the anthracite trade association concerning this, 
and the trade association replied with strong support for the necessity of the 
survey. 

The Department of the Interior has to have necessary facts for its program and 
policy decisions. If the Bureau of Mines has to cut back its statistical program 
materially, the Congress may have to authorize special minerals studies. Re- 
cently, in part because insufficient data were collected by the Bureau of Mines, 
special studies were made by the Tariff Commission of the lead and zine and 
the fluorspar industry on the authority of special Senate resolutions. 

The statistical aspect of the Bureau’s work is only a part of the overall pro- 
gram. In other words, statistics are a joint product of the Bureau of Mines 
basic program of technology and research. As indicated at the House hearings, 
no specific segregation is made of the costs of statistics. A reduction in funds 
for statistics cannot be accomplished without adversely affecting technology and 
research, because in most cases the same personnel provide the supervisory and 
other technical guidance given both survey work and research. 

The Bureau is doing its utmost to reduce the cost of statistics both to industry 
and the Government. As recently as last month an arrangement was worked out 
for the Bureau to use the data of the Aluminum Smelters Research Institute 
instead of sending its statistical forms to the institute members. In a wider field 
the Bureau is now experimenting with a composite form for reducing the report- 
ing requirements for small consumers of minerals. 

As part of the Bureau’s determined effort to reduce duplication and cut out 
waste motion in statistics, an Office of Chief Statistician has been created to 
improve the Bureau’s statistical work. In addition, the Bureau of Mines has 
contracts with 35 States, and Alaska and Puerto Rico, for the joint collection 
of mineral statistics to minimize duplication of reporting to both the Federal 
Government and the States. The Bureau expects to widen the area of State 
cooperation. 

A cutback of minerals statistics is hardly in order when there are strong rec- 
ommendations that they should be strengthened. This was reviewed recently 
by the President’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy, and their recommen- 
dation was “That the Secretary of the Interior take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to strengthen and coordinate the collection and dissemination of facts con- 
cerning the Nation’s mineral resources and factors pertaining to their production 
and utilization.” 

There is considerable interest on the part of the users of mineral statisties in 
increasing the timeliness of the Bureau’s statistical publications. The House 
reduction may result in further delay in producing these publications, as well 
as a cutback in the statistics published. 

Because of the critical situation of minerals data, gaps in them will have to 
be filled by special efforts. This will result in higher total costs than will be 
incurred if all mineral statistics are compiled and analyzed by a permanent staff 
located in the Bureau of Mines. 

One of the problems in the Federal Government is the dispersal of the intelli- 
gence of minerals among several agencies. The most effective way to collect 
mineral statistics is to concentrate them at one Bureau. Virtually all major 
agencies of the Government, including the Bureau of Mines, as well as the local 
government and private enterprise, need and make productive use of the statis- 
tical data gathered and collated by the Bureau. 


73918—56——17 
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We urge, therefore, in the interest of the well-being and security of the Nation 
that the reasonable amount of funds recommended by the Budget Bureau for 
this activity of the Bureau be restored. 


AREA OF SHALE DEPOSITS 


Senator Munpr. In how many States do we have this oil shale? 

Mr. Miuter. The occurrence of the shale itself is rather widespread. 
The map that Senator O’Mahoney referred to this morning would 
graphically show it. The principal deposits we are concerned with 
are in western Colorado, northeastern Utah, and southwestern 
Wyoming. 

However, you can see there are very, very large areas in other parts 
of the country that contain shale. Generally speaking, most of these 
are of the lower grade and are not of the 15-, 20-, or 30-barrel grades 
available in the area we are presently concerned with. 

This can be introduced for the record if the chairman would like it. 
The item is Mr. Rubel’s speech that Senator O’Mahoney referred to. 

Chairman Haypen. If there is no objection, we can do that. 

(The speech referred to follows :) 


(The Mines magazine, October 1955] 
SHALE O1r—As A FutTuRE ENERGY RESOURCE * 


By A. C. Rubel, vice president, Union Oil Company of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


INTRODUCTION 


In an inventory of the energy resources of the United States, oil shale must be 
given a substantial position as a major potential source of liquid fuels, gas, and 
petrochemicals, with a large production of ammonia and sulfur as a byproduct. 

Oil shales occur over a surprisingly widespread area in deposits of varying 
size, varying oil content, and varying adaptability to commercial mining and 
recovery processes. 

The map of the United States and Alaska (pl. I) indicates the general oc- 
eurrence of oil shales throughout the country. This map is a compilation by 
the United States Bureau of Mines from many sources, principally the United 
States Geological Survey and the reports from the various State mineral agen- 
cies. 

Plate II is a compilation from the literature showing the known statistics of 
the various shale deposits outlined on the map. Since this is purely a compila- 
tion from published sources, the author accepts no responsibility for the accuracy 
of the data in any area other than that of the Green River Basin in Colorado. 
References are given, however, in each instance, that the interested reader might 
go to the published sources if he wishes to secure additional information. 

Like any potential form of energy, including nuclear or thermonuclear sources, 
the part that oil shale will play in the energy inventory is entirely depeudent 
upon the economics of its recovery and utilization. Like coal, there are hundreds 
of billions of barrels of liquid fuel contained in the aggregate of the various 
deposits of shale throughout the country, but only a relatively small portion is 
economically available under our present concepts of recovery. Even this small 
fraction, however, is a very significant increment to our overall energy total. 
Doubtless with improved techniques and changed economic conditions, more of 
the potential oil-shale supply will be included in future energy inventories. 

The principal oil-shale deposits which under present conditions appear to 
have immediate commercial possibilities are located in the Green River Basin 
in northwestern Colorado and northeastern Utah. It is these deposits which I 
am going to describe in detail. 

The deposits which will probably be worked commercially during the pre- 
dictable future include first the Green River Basin of Colorado referred to 


1 Address before Interstate Oil Compact Commission, Denver, Colo., June 17, 1955. 
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above; followed by the Green River deposits of Utah and Wyoming which have 
a greater area than those of Colorado and may well eventually yield more oil ; 
then the vast area of low-grade black shales of the Mississippi Valley which 
underlie several hundred thousand square miles and which are best known 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio. Because of their location and 
potential energy value, these deposits may possibly be exploited commercially 
even though the yield of oil from the thick beds in the better areas seems from 
present information to be only approximately one-fourth of a barrel per ton. 
Knowledge of the other deposits in the United States is incomplete; the only 
comment that can be made is that they have enormous potentialities for liquid- 
fuels production. 
TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the Green River Basin of northwestern Colorado is an area of approxi- 
mately 1,000 square miles underlain by oil shale 500 feet thick and averaging 
15 gallons of recoverable oil per ton. This is probably the greatest concen- 
tration of potential energy to be found any place in the world and is capable of 
producing billions of barrels of high-quality liquid fuels, as well as large quanti- 
ties of ammonia, sulfur, coke, and fuel gas. 

The lower portion of this measure, known as the “mahogany ledge,” ranges 
up to 100 feet in thickness and averages 30 gallons per ton of recoverable shale 
oil. A conservative estimate of the oil content in this portion of the deposit 
alone is more than 100 billion barrels. This is approximately three times the 
proven oil reserves of the United States. 

If the oil content of the entire 500 feet is considered recoverable, this figure 
may be increased to 500 billion barrels. On the basis of present technology it is 
doubtful if more than the mahogany ledge will be workable in the immediate 
future. 

For the purpose of this discussion, only recoveries from the mahogany ledge 
are considered. These figures fantastic as they may appear, are quite accu- 
rately determined. The deposit has been well measured and sampled by con- 
ventional methods around its outcrop, and the interior values have been substan- 
tiated by many diamond-core holes drilled by the United States Navy and several 
oil companies with holdings in the area. 

The following tabulation shows the ability of the mahogany ledge shale de- 
posit to supply shale oil for various size plants : * 


Percent of present a life “ 

daily domestic | Wors penn stone “a 

consumption of an 30 gallon} 
> c > ® « 
petroleum ton 


Nominal size of project (expressed in barrels of crude shale oil per day) 


ee ; Reeders appaiphiiece 0. 125 
100,000... .-- hat a 1. 250 | 
SO cab icios . ‘ 3. 125 
1,000,000 oan je | 12. 500 
NN pe Bekins ooh mepioase eS. ‘i : ; } 25. 000 


The accuracy of the estimated shale oil in place and its potential recovery 
is probably of a higher order of accuracy than that used for reserve estimates 
of either natural crude, gas, or coal. 

Let it be emphasize !—for herein lies the greatest future economic advantage 
of oil shale—that no further “finding costs” are necessary, nor is there any 
uncertainty about the location and magnitude of the supply. Here is 100 billion 
barrels of recoverable shale oil that requires practically no further exploration 
expense to make it available for exploitation other than shallow diamond drilling 
in advance of development. 

Let it likewise be noted that there is no natural decline in production. <A 
given sized block of shale may be produced at a predetermined rate to the lust 
minable ton. 


?From Estimated Water Requirements for a Synthetic-Fuels Industry in Western Colo- 
rado—Bureau of Mines, Rifle, Colo. 
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MINING 


The Bureau of Mines in its experimental mine at Rifle has demonstrated that 
“room and pillar” methods used in coal, salt, and limestone can be safely adapted 
for shale and that by the use of these methods almost complete mechanization 
can be accomplished. I believe this to be true, notwithstanding the recently 
reported roof falls in the experimental mine. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to practicability of mining volumes of 
250,000 to 1 million tons of oil shale per day, such tonnage being much larger 
than even the largest open-pit operation in the world today. 

The answer is that such tonnage would not be produced from one mine but 
from many, each operating as a unit. Approximately 20,000 tons per day is 
considered as an optimum output for a single mining, crushing, and retorting 
unit; 25 separate mine locations have been mapped along the outcrop of the 
mahogany ledge and many more are available. 

Calculations show that 1.4 square miles of the mahogany ledge will support 
a 20,000 ton per day mine for 20 years. This is roughly 100,000 barrels per acre 
actual recovery, making due allowance for pillars and retort losses. 


RETORTING 


The conditions surrounding the Colorado deposits impose certain restrictions 
upon retorting to bring it within economic limits. The retort must operate con- 
tinuously with high tonnage throughout. It must not require large volumes of 
water. The retorts must be located so as to take advantage of topography in 
disposing of the spent shale after the oil has been removed, and to avoid excessive 
milling costs it must not require fine crushing or grinding. 

Retorts fulfilling these requirements are now available in pilot-type form; 
the Union Oil Company of California is currently preparing to build a 1,000 ton 
per day unit, expanding its present successful 50 ton-per-day pilot installation 
to what is believed to be optimum commercial size. 

The Bureau of Mines likewise has been operating a retort satisfying these 
conditions on a 250 ton per day pilot plant scale. 


REFINING 


Refining of the crude shale oil is an adaptation of one of the several methods 
used for handling low-gravity, high-sulfur crudes such as the Santa Barbara 
County production of California. 

The method developed by the Union Oil Company of California and used by the 
National Petroleum Council in its shale oil study is, so far as we know, the best 
suited for present conditions. By this method, the crude shale oil is first coked, 
and the coke distillate hydrogenated to remove sulfur and nitrogen and to im- 
prove the quality of the product. The resulting material, which is in effect a 
gas oil, would then be shipped to the west coast for further conventional refining 
operations by which high specification gasoline, diesel, jet fuels and other 
products could be made. 

Principal byproducts of shale retorting and refining are fuel gas, coke, sulfur, 
and ammonia. Other products extracted from the crude shale oil can furnish 
the raw materials for a chemical and petro-chemical industry. Products pro- 
duced in Colorado would include— 

Shale 
Unfinished gasoline to be piped to California 
Unfinished gas oil to California 
Excess fuel gas 
Coke 
Ammonia 
Sulfur 
The products produced in California would include— 
Premium gasoline 
Regular gasoline 
Diesel fuel 
Fuel oil 
Liquid petroleum gas 

An installation including mines, retorts, coking and hydrogenation facilities, 
byproduct recovery and utilities to process 40,000 tons per day of mined oil shale 
would represent an investment at present labor and material costs of approxi- 
mately $75 million. A pipeline of 50,000 barrels per day eapacity from Rifle to 
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Los Angeles, a distance of approximately 815 miles, designed to transport the 
semirefined, hydrogenated material is estimated to cost approximately $56 
million. At these figures, the material could be produced and delivered to the 
Los Angeles market at a cost competitive with current crude prices, allowing 
reasonable rates of interest, depreciation, and profit. 


SUMMARY 


While the United States Bureau of Mines has done an excellent job in the 
preliminary investigations of mining, retorting, and refining, it is encouraging 
to note that several oil companies have now taken it upon themselves to carry 
this research to an early possible commercial conclusion. Most advanced among 
these is Union Oil Company of California which is currently engaged in building 
a full-scale pilot plant which will be concerned not only with the development of 
a retort, but will supply the necessary shale oil for further long-scale refining 
studies. This operation will be located on the properties of the company in 
Parachute Creek, and work is presently in progress for the preparation of a site 
to locate the retort and for the mining of the required shale. 

The Sinclair Oil Co. has for the past 2 years carried on experimental work in 
the vicinity of De Beque, seeking to extract the products from oil shale by “in 
situ” burning. Although no public announcements have been made by the com- 
pany, certainly the process has more than ordinary possibilities. Other com- 
panies, both in the field of liquid fuels and chemicals, are likewise carrying on 
experimental work in the area. 

The development of shale oil in the United States has been severely handi 
capped in the past by certain alleged authoritative statements made without 
knowedge of the subject, accepted by the oil industry without investigation, and 
generally believed because they were published by otherwise reliable sources. 

Putnam ®* states, for example, “Recovery from Colorado shales of fluid fuels 
containing 0.5 Q of energy would require a lot of scarce water and would create 
the problem of low-cost disposal of hundreds of billions of tons of ash.” 

In Petroleum Productive Capacity, a report by the National Petroleum Council 
published in January 1952, the statement was made, “There are technical prob- 
lems involved in the development of large supplies of oil from shale, however, 
particularly with respect to sufficient water for the plants and a high cost for 
disposing of the large amounts of shale left after the extraction of oil.” 

Numerous other supposed authorities follow a similar trend. 

Nothing could be further from the facts. In the first place, the Colorado 
Water Conservation Department states that there is an ample water supply in 
the Colorado River with proper measures to equalize seasonal variations to 
supply a plant of 1 million barrels of the shale oil output per day, together with 
the necessary domestic supplies for the required working population.’ 

These figures are based upon conventional types of refining. If the occasion 
requires, by the intensive use of air cooling and complete water reevery, the 
refining capacity could be materially increased. This assumes, of course, that 
there is not an excessive diversion of Colorado waters to the east slope or that 
the allotment to the low Colorado Basin is not increased. 

As to the “bugaboo” of ash disposal, a simple inspection of a topographic map 
of the Green River shale area will show ample room in the canyons below the 
level of the Mahogany Ledge to take care of all of the spent shale at a negligible 
cost. It is only necessary to locate the retorting equipment as close to the 
entrance to the mine as possible to take full advantage of elevation and dispose 
of the spent shale by gravity into the canyons below. 

Oil shale will be developed by people who are willing to spend time and money 
in determining the facts rather that those who are willing to sit back and accept 
erroneous conclusions published by uninformed “authorities.” 

Shale oil products will, of course, be in direct competition with coal, crude 
oil, natural gas and nuclear fuels. Can it be competitive? I think so, for the 
following reasons: 

It can compete with coal because it will be converted into liquid fuels of the 
gasoline and distillate range and will not compete directly with coal as a fuel. 


* Energy in the Future, by Palmer Collet Putnam, pp. 161, 162. 

* Bulletin No. 1, Surface Water Series, published by the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, includes the water requirements for a 1-million-barrel-per-day plant and for addi- 
tional industry which might be attracted. It also recommends certain storage facilities 
to provide year-round requirements. 
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Compared with liquid fuels made from coal, it has a large cost advantage over 
any method of synthesis now known to the petroleum industry. 

It can compete with crude oil because in the principal available markets, namely 
the Pacific coast, the outlook is for the immediate necessity of supplementing 
current crude supplies from outside sources. Present estimates of the cost 
of production of liquid fuels from oil shale delivered to the market area indicate 
that these products will be competitive with products from either imports or 
domestic production at current prices. 

It can compete with natural gas because the two types of fuel are not generally 
competitive as they are usually used for different purposes. The synthesis of 
natural gas to liquid fuels is such a wasteful process that it cannot compete 
except under very unusual conditions. 

It can compete with nuclear fuels because such fuels will have their principal 
commercial application, in at least the predictable future, in major power installa- 
tions such as mainline generating stations, or heavy transport such as ocean- 
going ships and possibly railroads rather than motorcars, trucks, propeller driven 
planes, or various forms of jet propulsion. 

No one can say with certainty, of course, that these assumptions are valid 
for the long future, but they are certainly reasonable predictions based upon 
the present state of our knowledge. 

All estimates of population increase and the steady climb in per capita energy 
consumption definitely indicate that the requirements from all economic sources 
of energy will continue to increase as far into the future as we can see. 

Stuart Chase, in his book Economy of Abundance, states: “But nowhere on 
the horizon is there a saturation point for power. Its future is limitless. It not 
only marches to ever greater quantitative output, but it also transforms the 
entire economic structure as it goes.” 

Someone also made the observation when examining the energy estimates of 
the future, “Everywhere the need for power bursts through the most careful 
estimates.” 

Certainly these are historically true, and there is no reason to doubt their con- 
tinued application in the future. 

An analysis of total fuel consumption in the United States indicates a definitely 
increasing preference for liquid fuels. In 1953, 57 percent of all of the energy 
came from liquid fuels. Extrapolating the consumption curve would indicate a 
consumption of 67 percent in 1960 and 75 percent in 1975. These figures, of 
course, presuppose that the economic conditions will remain competitive. 

I believe it can be stated, from the best information available, that the cost 
of producing liquid fuels from oil shale will increase at a much lesser rate than 
that from natural crudes, at least within the United States. 

Aside from the purely commercial possibility of shale oil, which I believe can 
well stand on its own feet, its development would form a major reserve within 
our own territorial boundaries for the production of gasoline, jet and diesel fuels 
so essential for our national defense. 

We cannot risk our security on a fuel supply which must be transported long 
distances by tanker, for we well know the toll taken by enemy submarines during 
the last war, and we are informed that they will be more numerous and more 
effective in the next. For this reason alone, it is desirable that commercial shale 
oil production be developed as soon as feasible. 

Oil shale is not by any means the only answer to our liquid fuel problem in 
the future, but for those areas within reasonable transportation range it will 
supplement the natural crude and take up in a large measure the shortage. I 
think we can say that something in excess of 100 billion barrels of recoverable 
liquid fuel is knocking on the door of the competitive crude oil market and cannot 
much longer be denied a part in our national economy. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. What would be the effect of the reduction from 
$507,500 to $307.000 in funds for oil-shale research at Laramie, Wyo. ? 

Mr. Mirzrr. The output of technical information would be reduced 
about 50 percent. The chemical and physical studies of oil shale, shale 
oil and shale-oil products would be retarded. It would be necessary to 
stop virtually all laboratory experimentation to develop the funda- 
mentals of processing, and thus provide a “bridge” between the basic 
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information and the application of that information to solve engineer- 
ing problems that confront development of an oil-shale industry. I 
have a statement discussing this subject further which could be made 
available for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


OIL-SHALE RESEARCH AT LARAMIE, Wyo. 


The reduction of $200,500 in funds for the oil-shale work at Laramie, Wyo., 
seriously restricts the basic research program and effectively defers any hope for 
the early establishment of an important new strategic industry based upon 
exploitataion of the vast oil-shale resources of Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 
That research is even more important today than it was before retorting experi- 
ments were stopped at Rifle, Colo., with the expectation that industrial concerns 
would pick up the load of process development. 

Any pioneering in process development must start from the knowledge of the 
chemistry and physics of the raw materials and of possible products that may be 
available at the time. Relatively small-scale experiments must be conducted to 
determine the fundamentals of processing. Following that. the engineering 
development can move on through pilot-plant and pretotype steps to commercial 
installations. As additional basic information becomes available, it can be used 
in making improvements. 

The laboratories at Laramie were established to determine the basic physics 
and chemistry of oil shale and shale oil and the fundamental technology for 
converting oil shale into useful products. The job is difficult, because these 
substances are even more complex than petroleum, and little was known about 
Green River oil shale when the work was started. 

The research at Laramie consists primarily of: (1) Studies of the chemistry 
and physics of oil shale and its components, and of oil-shale deposits and their 
potentialities; (2) basic studies of shale oil and shale-oil products, and of the 
adaptability of products to commercial and military needs; and (3) laboratory 
experimentation to determine underlying principles of processes for recovering 
oil from shale and producing satisfactory products from the oil. No other estab- 
lishment in the Nation has such a comprehensive and coordinated program on 
oil-shale technology. 

As it is impossible to reduce supervisory, administrative, and service costs at 
the Laramie laboratory in proportion to a reduction in total funds, the proposed 
decrease from $507,500 to $307,000 would reduce the output of technical informa- 
tion considerably more than 50 percent. 

The progress on the first two phases of the work would be retarded. Work on 
the third phase would virtually be eliminated. As a result, there would be an 
open gap in the place of the “bridge” it provides between the basic chemical and 
physical studies and the application of information from them to solution of 
engineering problems that confront development of oil-shale production by private 
industry. 


NEED FOR CONTINUING RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. What is the need for continuing research on oil- 
shale mining? 

Mr. Miuier. Safe and economical methods for mining Green River 
oil shale must be developed for defense and public welfare. The Bu- 
reau of Mines, which is the only organization conducting research on 
such mining, has made great advances but it will not have a method 
it can recommend to industr y until it has made more thorough explora- 
tion of the oil-shale beds and the rock above them, and has revised the 
methods thus far developed to provide greater safety and low cost. 
This subject is discussed in more detail in a statement I shall submit 
for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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NEED FOR CONTINUATION OF RESEARCH ON OIL-SHALE MINING 


An oil-shale industry must be developed for defense and public welfare, because 
discovery of new oilfields is increasingly difficult and costly. The depth and 
cost of wells and the ratio of dry holes to producers are increasing, and the 
average size of new fields is decreasing. We are becoming more dependent upon 
foreign oil. 

Sound methods of mining oil shale are essential to the lives of future miners, 
conservation, through high recovery of shale, and reasonable cost of products. 

The Bureau of Mines is the only organization conducting research on mining 
Green River shale. Great advances have been made in techniques and equipment, 
but the fall of roof about a year ago demonstrated that more should be learned 
about conditions above the roof stone. The Bureau believes that a low-cost, safe, 
and practical mining method can be developed through further research. 

With the $1 million provided for the fiscal year 1956, the Bureau has removed 
equipment from the area of fall, repaired damaged units, and procured addi- 
tional equipment. In the work planned for the future the mineable oil-shale 
beds and the rocks above them will be explored and their characteristics will be 
studied carefully. The program will be directed toward determination of ele- 
ments such as safe roof spans, beds suitable for roofs, methods of controlling 
the roof, further improvements in drilling and blasting, ventilation, and adapta- 
tion of improved types of mining equipment. 

Unless funds are made available for 1957, the work must stop on June 30, 1956. 
Any unobligated balance lapses at that time. Accordingly the Bureau will have 
no money to care for the properties or to prepare reports on the work accom- 
plished. A large part of the $1 million made available for 1956 will have been 
wasted, and much of the benefit from earlier work will be lost. 

The research should go forward until a safe, economical mining method that 
gives high recovery is assured. 


STRIP MINING OF OIL SHALE DEPOSITS 


Chairman Haynen. Is it feasible to strip mine oil-shale deposits ? 
Mr. Mixer. In general, the series of shale beds known as the 
Mahogany Ledge that will yield an average of 25 to 30 gallons a ton 
lies under an overburden 500 to 1,000 feet thick. This ledge is the 
only series of beds from which oil can be produced with presently 
known retorting equipment at costs near those of petroleum. At most 
places the overlying rock is too thick for strip mining. In deep can- 
yons and at some other places erosion has removed much or all of the 
overburden, but such areas are a very small proportion of the total. 
A commercial oil shale industry must be based primarily on under- 
ground mining, unless methods much cheaper than any now known 
can be developed to process the much leaner shale from thick beds 
above and below the Mahogany Ledge. This subject is discussed in 
more detail in a statement that I should like to submit for the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Strip MINING DEPOSITS OF GREEN RIVER O11 SHALE 


The Green River oil shale is in a high plateau cut by deep canyons. The series 
of beds known as the Mahogany Ledge ranges from less than 70 feet to more 
than 100 feet in thickness and has an average yield of 25 to 30 gallons of oil per 
ton. This is the only series of beds that can be retorted with equipment now 
devised to yield oil at a cost near that of petroleum. 

The Mahogany Ledge is overlain by 300 to 500 feet of leaner shale with an 
average assay yield of about 15 gallons per ton. In most areas that shale is 
overlain by an equal or greater thickness of much leaner shale and barren rock. 
Therefore, most of the shale in the Mahogany Ledge lies under 500 to 1,000 feet 
of overburden. That overburden is too thick to permit recovery of shale from 
the Mahogany Ledge by strip mining at a cost within the economic ranges. 
Thick beds of leaner shale also lie under the Mahogany Ledge. 
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In canyons and at some other places, erosion has removed some or all of the 
overburden. Some of the deep canyons cut clear through the oil-shale beds, so 


they crop out in steep cliffs. 
Strip mining would be possible in the limited areas where the overburden is 
thin or absent. In many of these areas which lie in canyons, disposal of waste 


rock would be difficult and expensive. 

For these reasons, commercial oil-shale operations must be based on under- 
ground mining, or retorting methods far in advance of any yet devised must be 
developed for processing, at a satisfactory cost, the shale from beds that are 
much thicker but much leaner than those of the Mahogany Ledge. 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTING BY UNION OIL CO. 


Chairman Haypen. Is Union Oil Company of California strip 
mining ¢ 

Mr. Minirr. Not in the usual sense. The company has selected a 
location where the Mahogany Ledge crops out in a sloping cliff on a 
point between two deep canyons. They are simply cutting into the 
outcrop to make a vertical cliff out of a sloped one. This notch they 
are cutting in the outcrop will provide enough shale for the experi- 
mental tests, but it would not provide enough for a commercial oper- 
ation. 

ADEQUATE SAFETY MEASURES 


Chairman Haypen. With regard to the mining operations at Rifle, 
what steps were taken to insure adequate safety measures ? 

Mr. Mirirr. The Bureau’s regional director at Denver, John H. 
Kast, Jr., is a mining engineer who served for many years in the Bu- 
reau’s work on health and : safety. Until January 1955 he had charge 
of both the research work, including mining research at Rifle, and 
the work on health and safety and mine inspection in his region. 
Employees in charge of the mining research at Rifle were well trained 
in mine safety. 

With a change in the Bureau’s organization in January 1955, the 
work on health and safety and mine inspection was removed from the 
regional organization and supervised through district supervisors 
who report to the Assistant Director, Health and Safety. However, 
Regional Director East and District Supervisor J. Howard Bird, for 
district H, which includes Rifle, had their offices in the same building 
in Denver and maintained close contact. 

The establishment at Rifle had a health and safety unit which 
made periodic inspections in both the plant and mine, maintained 
and analyzed safety data, and reported regularly to the superintendent 
and through him to the regional director and the Washington office. 

Because of the training ‘and close association of the engineers en- 
gaged in the mining activities and those engaged in the safety activi- 
ties, who were all responsible to the same man until January 1955 and 
then to two men who were in close contact, there was little need for 
formal inspections and reports. 

Close attention was paid to safety, and the safety record at the 
mine was good. 


OIL-SHALE RETORTING 


Chairman Haypen. Is there a need for further experimentation in 
oil-shale retorting; is it fe: asible, and what would it cost? 
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Mr. Mitier. After experimentation on a small scale, the Bureau 
built the gas-combustion retort to process 150 tons of shale a day. 
That retort was placed in standby before it had been tested to explore 
the operating variables, find the best operating conditions, and de- 
termine its dependability and durability. Until those tests are made, 
the Bureau will not have a retort it can recommend to industry. 

The retort is ready for operation and staff and crew for the tests 
can be assembled. The mining and retorting experiments could be 
carried along together, sharing the supervisory, administrative, and 
service costs, with $1,264,000 in the fiscal year 1957. 

If you like, I can submit a statement for the record discussing these 
subjects further. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 







FEASIBILITY, NEED, AND Cost or RESUMING OIL-SHALE RETORTING 





After experimenting with several types of retorts, the Bureau’s engineers 
devised the gas-combustion retort, which gives more promise for production of 
oil from Green River shale than any other equipment known. 

Following the usual practice of progression by steps, the first gas-combustion 
retort was built to process 6 tons of shale a day. After much experimentation 
and many changes, a 30-ton-a-day model was built for pilot operations and a 
150-ton-a-day model was built for production tests. As is common in process 
development, each increase in size introduced mechanical and operating problems 
that had to be solved. 

Shortly before the fall of roof in the mine in February 1955, the mechanical 
difficulties in the retorts had been largely solved, experience has been gained in 
operation, and a series of tests had been started to explore the operating vari- 
ables and determine the optimum conditions. The fall of roof curtailed the 
supply of shale, and when the Congress restricted the work in 1956 to mining 
research the retorts were placed in standby. 

For these reasons, the Bureau has not yet determined the interrelations of 
grade of shale, particle size, ratio of throughput of shale and of air and recycle 
gas, temperatures, yields, and costs. Therefore, it does not yet know the best 
methods of operation to obtain the optimum quantity and quality of oil at lowest 
cost from the available shale. Furthermore, it has not operated the retorts for 
periods long enough to determine their dependability and durability. 

The retorts are in excellent condition and men who understand their opera- 
tion are still available. Further tests would do much to advance future pro- 
duction of shale oil by private industry. 

The budget estimate submitted to the Congress for both mining and retorting 
in the fiscal year 1956 was $1,250,000. That estimate is sound today, if mining 
and retorting can go forward together to share costs of supervision, administra- 
tion, auxiliaries, and services, except for the legislative pay increase and ad- 
vances in wage-board rates. To meet these increases in pay, the addition for 


retorting should be raised to $264,000, bringing the entire estimate for mining 
and retorting research at Rifle to $1,264,000. 



























HEALTH AND SAFETY 


JUSTIFICATIONS 





Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$5,304,300 for health and safety. If there are no questions from the 
members of the committee, we will go on to the next item. The justifi- 
cations will be inserted at this point. 


(The justifications referred to follow :) 
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BUREAU OF MINES 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Appropriation Act, 1956 $5, 000, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs__..---_---.--- 309, 000 

Adjusted appropriation ‘ 5, 309, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 5, 304, 300 


Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 


Activities propriation 1957 





$898, 000 | $898, 000 
3, 879, 000 3, 874, 300 
532, 000 | 532, 000 


Investigation of accidents and rescue work-.....--..--- . | 
2. Mine inspections and investigations i inate wink 
3. Explosives and explosions testing and research-.-.-..........-......--- -----| 


Total 5, 309, 000 | 5, 304, 300 


1. Investigation of accidents and rescue work, $898,000 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $898,000, the same as 
the operating base. 

This activity supports work designed to reduce working hazards, safeguard the 
health of workers, and promote efficiency in the mineral industries. The work 
falls in three general categories: (1) Safety investigations (including labora- 
tory investigations of the use of electricity and electrical equipment in mining 
and control of mine roof) and accident prevention education ; (2) health studies ; 
and (3) accident analysis. 

2. Mine inspections and investigations, $3,874,300 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $3,874,300, the same as 
the operating base. The following item has been deducted in arriving at the 
base for the 1957 estimate: 

Amount included in the 1956 appropriation for building rentals, hereafter 
to be financed by the General Services Administration, $4,700. 

By authority of the Federal Coal Mine Inspections and Investigations Act 
of May 7, 1941, Public Law 49, 77th Congress, these activities were established 
in the Bureau of Mines of the Department of the Interior. The Secretary of 
the Interior, acting through the Bureau or any duly authorized representative 
of the Bureau, is authorized and empowered to make coal-mine inspections and 
investigations and to compile, analyze, publish, and otherwise make available 
to the public the information obtained under this act. Public Law 49, 77th 
Congress, also specifies that the information obtained be reported to the Congress, 
together with such findings and comments thereon and such recommendations for 
legislative action as may be deemed proper. Public Law 552, 82d Congress, 
incorporates Public Law 49, 77th Congress, as title I and imposes additional 
responsibilities by authorizing enforcement of certain provisions to prevent 
major disasters in accordance with title II. 


8. Explosives and explosions testing and research—$532,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $532,000, the same as the 
operating base. 

One of the important objectives contained in the organic act which estab- 
lished the Bureau of Mines is the prevention of explosions in mines and indus- 
tries. The enactment of Public Law 552, 82d Congress, has created the need 
for answers to many technical problems which require factual data to enable 
the Bureau of Mines to carry out its responsibilities under this law. To obtain 
these data the Bureau of Mines has developed an integrated program of testing 
and research. 

The Bureau of Mines inspects and tests explosives and related articles to deter- 
mine their safety and performance under conditions for which they are de- 
signed such as: permissible explosives for use in coal mines, and high explosives 
for military and industrial applications. Also, the Bureau conducts research 
on detonators and blasting caps to standardize and improve them. 

Bureau laboratories also conduct theoretical and experimental research to de- 
termine the effect of chemical and physical properties of explosives on the 
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detonation process. This theoretical approach to explosive phenomena is im- 
portant because so much of the detonation process is inaccessible to experimental 
measurement, owing to its violence and rapidity. 

Another major objective is the control of dust explosion in coal mines and in- 
dustries by explosibility tests on individual dusts. The experimental study of 
factors causing and mitigating industrial dust explosions and the investigations 
of the fundamental mechanism of dust flames are also important research 
objectives. 

Program for 1957.—Permissible tests on fixed explosives and blasting and stem- 
ming devices will continue. The quality of explosives will be maintained by 
periodic re-examination of field samples of permissible explosives. Investiga- 
tions of the effect of small variations in chemical compositions on the incendivity 
of explosives will continue. 

Research will be conducted to determine the effect of particle size on the rate 
of detonation, the effect of particle size on the temperature of detonation, and the 
magnetic and electrical effects accompanying detonation. 

The dust explosion hazards of new and commercially important materials will 
be evaluated. Studies are planned on the effect of dust layer thickness on igni- 
tion temperature. Work on the determination of the explosives limits of dust 
clouds in the air will be continued. The limiting oxygen content in an atmos- 
phere required to prevent ignition of dust clouds will be studied. Measurements 
of flame velocities in a dust explosion in ducts is scheduled. Degeneration of 
static charges by dust-air streams is to be studied further. 

In the investigation of the mechanism of fire damp ignition, emphasis will be 
placed on the relation between the ignition mechanism and the testing of per- 
missibles. Subject to testing gallery space limitation, the applicability of the 
oxygen-value method will be studied as a means of testing permissibles. 


Itemization of estimates 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
1956 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
eS. ot hncdc a nacac phat edh Aaah idee on eeke hin ctadcab> sues hae ee $5, 309, 000 $5, 304, 300 


Appropriation. 5, 000, 000 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increase-..---.-.-.-- 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
OL PPE REID a 0 icwcneckacacnnadsn5 ; Jas gadEs buh Sheee aeUw a 4, 499, 700 4, 511, 700 
02 Travel..... . errr Séus “ . oe oe cand 232, 300 235, 000 
03 Transportation of things.-. 7 —- naira x emma ieee aeads 17, 900 16, 000 
04 Communication services... - - : aoe Canes x 49, 300 49, 300 
05 Rents and utility services- .-.-.--.-- os gamtie Sea Sue 76, 000 71, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction--- “ee “ cncrbé 2% Se eee ee 62, 000 62, 000 
07 Other contractual services --- ad s ll ee he 90, 400 | 90, 400 
08 Supplies and materials. - - --- gad ; es Sea ace 180, 500 170, 000 
09 Equipment--.- ; pabuaeucbowes PGR Ge ihdcwetcieues 94, 300 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities__--- ane pipet bthihies asad 500 500 
15 Taxes and assessments... -_-- ante ‘ . 6, 100 


Total obligations cbonehtgheudsuas ‘ onkewbe 5, 309, 000 | 








BUREAU OF MINES 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 
Fiscal year appropriations 
$2, 382, 030 
2, 853, 840 | 1! 4, 346, 000 
3, 414, 477 


3, 783, 218 
3, 805, 000 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
JUSTIFICATIONS 
Chairman Haypen. The House allowed $1,030,000, the budget esti- 

mate, for general administrative expenses. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 

BUREAU OF MINES 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Appropriation act, 1956 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs.__...----~-~- ssid 


$970, 000 

60, 000 
1, 030, 000 
1, 030, 000 


Adjusted appropriation 
Budget estimate, 1957 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


The administrative functions of the Bureau of Mines as defined for budgetary 
purposes include expenses incident to the executive direction in the Washington 
and regional offices and include functions performed by administrative personnel 
for the benefit of the programs of the Bureau and related services supplied to 
other Government agencies and the public. 

Funds available under this appropriation are used to finance the expenses of 
the immediate office of the Director and Deputy Director and the entire adminis- 
trative staff in the Washington office. The five regional offices of the Bureau 
will be financed from this appropriation to the extent necessary to cover the 
salaries and expenses of the regional director and his key administrative staff. 
All other expenses generally classified as administrative expenses required to 
carry on the activities of the technical research staffs will be charged to program 
funds as the services involved are directly related to the research programs of 
the Bureau. 

The personnel involved in the work of the Bureau in the fields of finance, prop- 
erty management, procurement, and personnel will be considered administrative. 

The tabulation which follows reflects the cost of administering the overall 
activities of the Bureau except helium activities. Of this amount the sum of 
$1,030,000 is being requested under the “General administrative expenses” ap- 
propriation. The balance of $943,834 will be supplied from program funds. 
This distribution of administrative overhead expenses to program funds is made 
in accordance with accepted accounting practices. 


Analysis of general admintstralive expenses, fiscal years 1956 and 1957 


Estimated, 1956 Estimated, 1957 


General ad- 
ministrative 
expenses 


General ad- 
ministrative 
expenses 


Program 
funds 


Program 
funds 


Washington office 

Regional offices: 
Region I 
Region IT 
Region III 
Region IV 
Region V _. 


$676, 000 peed $676, 000 
62, 475 
60, 510 
77, 010 
58, 600 
95, 405 


$146, 522 62, 500 $146, 522 
78, 473 60, 500 78, 473 
123, 691 77, 000 123, 691 
82, 736 58, 500 82, 736 
512, 412 95, 500 612, 412 
1, 030, 000 943, 834 
eee 1, 030, 000 


943, 834 
, 030, 000 


Total by fund bt his cane beedpebes 
General administrative expenses 


1, 030, 000 


Grand total_....._.._- é 


, 973, 834 | _- 


1, 973, 834 
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Itemization of estimates 





Estimate, | Estimate, 
1956 1957 





Program and financing: 

Total obligations. é nptdehadeeltaetnesd 7 $1, 030, 000 $1, 030, 000 

Appropriation. 970, 000 | 1, 030, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay incre: ase. _— . , oa 60, 000 


Obligations by objects: 
Personal services - smi clok iran ‘ 902, 418 
Travel. 

Transportation of things.- 
Communication services- - 
Rents and utility services. .__- 
Printing and reproduction_. ‘ us we A SS j 
Other contractual services ; Been 3, 382 19, 050 
Supplies and materials... _....-- dni etal iiateiiawis 3, OOG 14, 000 
Equipment... 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ ae - a 
Taxes and asse ssments uccalaess ‘ 3 ; , 1, 400 


er OR: 5 oo s 5 ca cavecsutecestwcscen 7 a eS . 1, 030, 000 





BUREAU OF MINES 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Fiscal year appropriations 


216, 292 
1 291, 477 


LETTER FROM SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to have included in the record a 
letter from Senator Humphrey concerning the construction of labora- 
tory facilities at the Minneapolis station. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
February 22, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR: I wish to call your attention to the fact that the administra- 
tion has failed to include in its budget recommendations for fiscal 1957 a provi- 
sion for the establishment of a Bureau of Mines laboratory in Minnesota. 

On July 29, 1955, I offered an amendment to H. R. 6373 when it was up for 
consideration in the Senate. This was to establish and operate a mining and 
metallurgical research facility in the State of Minnesota. Senator Bible, on that 
date, informed the Senate that Senator Murray would accept the amendment and 
that he would take it to conference. The amendment was agreed to by the Sen- 
ate. However, in conference committee the Senate was unable to get the House 
to agree to its amendments. You will recall that later, in the course of Senate 
floor discussion of the conference report, the chairman of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee assured me that the amendment to establish a 
Bureau of Mines laboratory in Minnesota is a very worthy project and would 
be taken up in the 2d session of the 84th Congress. I have also received a similar 
assurance from the Chairman of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee that the proposal will be considered at this session. 
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For your information, I quote from a letter I received from the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, dated June 22, 1955: 

“The long-range construction program of the Bureau of Mines was considered 
by the Bureau of the Budget in June 1950. At that time all but the most 
urgent construction projects were deleted from the program and 10 specific 
items were scheduled for presentation over a period of years * * *. The Minne- 
apolis station was included in the program, and in terms of the Bureau's facility 
requirements to meet long-range mineral problems, its need is quite apparent.” 

Subsequently in his letter the Director noted that: 

“The appropriations act of 1951 authorized the Bureau of Mines to acquire 
from the Veterans’ Administration approximately 45 acres of land within the 
boundary of the Fort Snelling Reservation on the outskirts of Minneapolis. 
Transfer of jurisdiction of the tract has been accomplished and some ware- 
house, drill core storage, and minor testing facilities have since been established 
there. The site is admirably located to accommodate an appropriate research 
center.” 

The Bureau of Mines, I wish to emphasize, includes the Minnesota Bureau of 
Mines station among its 10 “urgent construction projects,” and, according to the 
Acting Director of the Bureau, Mr. Thomas H. Miller, gives it the top priority 
among its mineral research laboratories. Yet the administration has failed 
again to recommend this year the appropriation of funds necessary to construct 
this vital facility. 

The importance of the need for this particular installation is emphasized by 
the fact that the present geographic distribution of Government metallurgical 
and mining research establishments is not adequate for serving the area of major 
significance for mineral resources in the North-Central United States. 

In endorsing the report of the Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy, dated 
November 30, 1954, the President emphasized the importance of the problem of 
research to improve the domestic mineral position. 

The significance of this pressing need for improved facilities for mineral re- 
search is reflected in the following facts: Manganese his been and is a major 
national commodity problem. Every ton of steel made requires about 13 pounds of 
manganese. Domestic production is only sufficient for 10 percent of our Nation’s 
steel requirements, although an estimated reserve of nearly 500 million tons of 
low-grade manganese-bearing material occurs on the Cuyuna Range of central 
Minnesota. The Bureau of Mines undertook a study of this tremendous reserve 
about 4 years ago and today has a fair idea of the great technological prob- 
lems involved in its utilization as a source of manganese. A metallurgical process 
has been discovered by the small staff at the Bureau of Mines station at Minne- 
apolis, but a great deal of research and experimental work is necessary before 
definite results and conclusions can be reached. The manganese shortage con- 
tinues to plague United States production despite the fact that it is obviously 
necessary to release our steel industry from its dependence on foreign sources 
in a national emergency. 

Further, as you know, titanium is one of the new and more promising struc- 
tural metals. It is lightweight, has a high melting point, and is highly corro- 
sion resistant. This metal is vital to the further development of new ship and 
aircraft design; yet li:tle research has been done on its production since 1948, 
although large reserves of it do exist in Lake and Cook Counties in Minnesota. 

In addition, private industry has devoted much time and money in recent 
years to the development of magnetic tuconite as a substitute for scarce high- 
grade ores. However, the exploitation of the fine-grained, nonmagnetic taconite 
has been neglected, little or no experimental work is being done, and no commer- 
cial method of extraction thus far has been developed. The Bureau of Mines 
initiated a long-term field investigation of these nonmagnetic taconites last year. 
Limited metallurgical research is just now barely getting underway and should 
be stepped up as mining activity fieldwork progresses to a point where material 
can be furnished the Metallurgical Division. 

These items are only a partial list that might be made of the tremendous 
mineral resources awaiting development in Minnesota and the adjacent States 
of the North Central United States. The Lake Superior region is the largest 
iron ore producing area in the United States and provides over 80 percent of the 
ore required for domestic production. Although very large tonnages of poten- 
tially valuable low-grade iron ores occur throughout the Lake Superior district, 
little or no research has been done on the benefaction of these ores. 
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The industrial and security interests of the Nation as a whole as well as the 
future welfare of the upper Midwest depend on the proper development of i hese 
resources, especially of the lower grade and presently less valuable ores. The 
Government alone is able to sponsor the research that could prevent unnecessary 
waste and lead to a greater development of the many ores found in the upper 
Midwest and particularly in the Cuyuna Range in Minnesota. In future years, 
much of America’s heavy industry will sorely need new sources from which to 
draw essential raw materials. This region is a veritable treasure chest of 
mineral resources which we can ill afford not to exploit to the limit. 

In summary, Senator Murray, as chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, has indicated his support for the proposal to construct 
a Bureau of Mines laboratory in Minnesota; the Bureau of Mines itself has 
repeatedly included this project among its 10 most urgent; the last Democratic 
administration included the project in its 1953 budget report. There seems to 
be no reason, other than the present administration’s refusal to plan adequately 
for the future, that the Bureau of Mines should not be given the necessary funds 
to construct this laboratory. 

I therefore urge that the Senate Appropriations Committee give consideration, 
at an early date, to the appropriation of $1,350,000 for the construction of a 
Bureau of Mines laboratory in the State of Minnesota. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


Husert H. HUMPHREY. 
Chairman Haypen. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 
10:30 tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., Monday, March 5, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, March 6, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1956 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, In room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Young and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR; EIVIND T. SCOYEN, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR; THOMAS J. ALLEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; CLARENCE P 
MONTGOMERY, FINANCE OFFICER ; EDWARD J. KELLY, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS; FRANE T. GARTSIDE, 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS; AND 
H. P. SPELMAN, DISTRICT ENGINEER, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We will be gl: ud to hear from you, Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. e inTH. | have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. I will read 
the brief : statement and file a detailed one. 

During the past year, with the establishment of an additional 
regional “office in Philadelphia, Pa., the Service’s reorganization was 
completed and the results are proving to be wholly bene eficial. Visitor 
revenues In 1955 were 25 percent over 1954. 

Over 50 million visitors, the greatest number in the history of the 
Service, were recorded during 1955, and indications are that the 
number will probably reach 80 million by 1966. 

Progress in the construction and reconstruction of roads, trails, 
and parkways under the contractual authorization granted by the 
Congress has been good. 

During the past year, a comprehensive study was completed and a 
10-year program was formulated for developing and keeping the 
park areas in step with the increased use which they are receiving and 
are expected to receive. This study has been called Mission 66, as 
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it contemplates completion of the program in 1966, the 50th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the National Park Service. 


A copy of the Mission 66 Report has been furnished this committee. 
In fact, I think we sent copies of it to all members of the committee. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Our estimates, as passed by the House, total $67,688,000, an increase 
of $21,821,700 over the $45,866,300 estimated to be available for 1956. 
This latter amount includes $837,000 as a proposed supplemental to 
cover the pay increase costs. 

The increase provides $10,145,700 for liquidation of contractual obli- 
gations previously authorized ; $9,575,000 to provide for a start on the 
10-year program for construction of buildings, utilities, and other 
facilities, including acquisition of lands within the areas; and $2,101,- 


000 to strengthen our operating programs to meet the increased use 
of the areas. 


House action on our 1957 budget estimates added $1,450,000 to the 
construction appropriation ; disallowed the estimate of $13, 825,000 
for the Jones Point Bridge; and eliminated language to authorize the 
use of revenues derived from operations of the McKinley Park Hotel, 
Alaska, to defray a portion of the operating costs of that facility. 


PROPOSED SENATE AMENDMENT 


Proposed Senate amendment to the House bill will restore funds 
for the Jones Point Bridge, and permit use of McKinley Park Hotel 
revenues to cover some of the costs of operations of the hotel. 

That is our statement, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ConraAD L. WirTH, DrrecToR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to discuss with you the programs of the National Park Service and 
the appropriation requirements to carry out those programs for the 1957 fiscal 
year. 

During my appearance before this committee last year, I went into detail in 
regard to the reorganization of the Service and our proposal to establish an 
additional regional office. We have now been operating for about 18 months 
under the new organizational setup, and I am pleased to report that results have 
proven wholly beneficial. The additional regional office has been established in 
Philadelphia, Pa., with funds provided in the 1956 fiscal year appropriation. 
This new regional office has helped tremendously in distributing more equitably 
the workload incident to administration of the areas in the eastern portion of the 
United States. Area operations have been strengthened and improved through 
the reorganization and the appropriation of additional operating funds. The 
roads, trails, and parkways construction programs have moved forward at an 
accelerated rate under the contractual authority granted by the Congress. 
Visitor revenues have been increased from about $3,275,000 in 1954 to almost 

$4,100,000 in 1955, or about 25 percent. 

Many problems are still facing us, however, principally in the field of man- 
agement, protection, operation, and maintenance of the areas. These problems 
are magnified by the lack of adequate physical facilities to accommodate the 
visitors. Over 50 million visitors, the greatest number in the history of the 
Service, were recorded in the areas during the 1955 calendar year, and it is esti- 
mated that the number will reach 80 million by 1966. Recognizing that a long- 
range program was needed to develop and keep the areas in step with this in- 
creased use, we, under departmental guidance, made a comprehensive study in 
1955 of our problems and developed plans to assure continuing protection of the 
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important features of each area and to provide required visitor services and 
facilities. Because it contemplates completion of the plan by 1966, the 50th an- 
niversary of the establishment of the National Park Service, the project was 
designated mission 66. Copies of the mission 66 report have been furnished to 
this committee. 

The appropriation bill as passed by the House provides a total of $67,688,- 
000 in the Service’s appropriation items. This total is an increase of $21,- 
$21,700 over the amount estimated to be available for 1956, taking into con- 
sideration a proposed supplemental estimate of $837,000 to cover pay increase 
costs. Of the total increase, $19,720,700 is for capital improvements, consist- 
ing of $10,145,700 for the liquidation of contractual obligations authorized 
by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, and $9,575,000 for construction of 
buildings, utilities, and other facilities and for acquisition of lands and water 
rights. Only $2,101,000 of the total increase is for operating programs. 

The increases provided in our operating funds during the postwar years 
have been offset to a considerable degree by the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness, absorbing numerous employee fringe benefits, meeting costs of wage-board 
increases, and similar items. As a result, the portion of the increases which 
we have been able to apply for strengthening the operating programs of the 
Service has not kept pace with requirements, and we find ourselves making 
forced economies at the expense of services to the visitor, protection of the 
areas, and the standards of maintenance and operation of physical facilities. 

The increases requested for operating programs for 1957 are directed at 
meeting costs of operating new areas; maintenance and operation of new fa- 
cilities that have recently been constructed; additional permanent and sea- 
sonal personnel for both protection and maintenance purposes so urgently needed 
as a result of the tremendous heavy use of the areas; leasing of commercial 
communication facilities within the areas; for wage rate increases already 
effected, and for additional supplies, materials, and other commodities and 
services required to meet the expanded use of the areas. 

The 120 percent increase in visitor use of the areas since World War IT 
has placed an excessive burden on existing buildings, utilities, and other facili- 
ties that must serve the people. Good progress has been made in park road 
construction under the authorizations contained in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Acts, particularly the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. From all indications, 
<ood progress in this field of construction will continue because of interest in 
highway improvements on a nationwide scale. However, the need for other 
physical facilities, such as food and lodging facilities, campgrounds, comfort 
stations, various utilities, etc., cannot be too strongly emphasized. Improve- 
ments to highways outside of the parks enable more people to get to the areas 
more quickly and in more comfort, but when they arrive they find them lack- 
ing in the facilities required to meet their needs. Visitor use has simply sur- 
passed the capacities of visitor facilities. 

The amounts included for construction, as passed by the House, are required 
to make a realistic start on a construction program as contemplated in the 
mission 66 report to alleviate the undesirable conditions now existing by pro- 
viding adequate facilities to meet present-day needs and for future require- 
ments as we now conceive them. 

House action on our 1957 budget estimates increased our construction appro- 
priation item from $13,550,000 to $15 million; disallowed the estimate of $13,- 
825,000 for the Jones Point bridge; and eliminated language under our ad- 
ministrative provisions with respect to utilization of revenues derived from 
management and operation of the McKinley Park Hotel, Alaska, to defray 
some of the costs of operating the facility. Amendments to the House bill 
proposing the restoration of the reduction of $13,825,000 for the Jones Point 
bridge, and the language to authorize use of revenues to apply against costs 
of operating the McKinley Park Hotel have been prepared and submitted to 
this committee. I believe the statements contained in the amendments ade- 
quately justify restoration of those items to the bill. 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. I have here the justification which will be 
placed in the record for management and protection. 
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The House allowed the budget estimate of $11,480,000 for manage- 
ment and protection. The adjusted appropriation for the current 
fiscal year is $10,443,900. 

Would you please comment on the increases included in the esti- 
mate ? 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Appropriation act, 1956 $9, 825,000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs 618, 900 


Adjusted appropriation 10, 448, 900 
Budget estimate, 1957, and House allowance 11, 480, 000 


Analysis by activities 


re | Adjusted Estimate, 
Activity paeeKesion 1957 


. Management of park and other areas_ : intel $8, 700, 155 $9, 472, 740 
ie, nNOS RIE ORI a i 663, 695 765, 045 
Ne ee ee ee nn pcan nnas tcphoaaahunnutica@e 101, 150 101, 150 

rae Der DONUNNGUNE ENUNEPONNEN ee cde bk ke cn cwbdvebuokenuocescwuce 698, 700 868, 365 

. Concessions Management 272, 700 


11, 480, 000 











Adjusted Estimate, 
appropriation 1957 


$7, 400, 370 $8, 099, 455 
1, 174, 785 1, 240, 755 
125, 000 132, 530 


| 8, 700, 155 9, 472, 740 


(a) National parks, monuments, etc., $18,099,455 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $8,099,455, an 
increase of $699,085 over the operating base. The Service administered 181 
national parks, monuments, and other areas as of June 30, 1955. These areas 
are located throughout the continental United States and in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and contain about 24 million acres of 
federally owned lands. The estimates for 1957 contemplate administering 184 
areas. 

These areas contain outstanding scenic, geological, biological, archeological, 
historical, and recreational features of national significance. The constantly 
increasing interest in these features is clearly indicated by a comparison of the 
visitors to the areas for the past several years as shown by the following tabu- 
lation, which also reflects visitor revenues collected in the form of automobile, 
guide, admission and other fees. 


| 
Visitor 
revenues 


Visitor | 


Visitors revenues 


Year | Visitors 


a a 21, 752, 315 $1, 123, 408 Ss cacy ucwer _| 42, 299, 836 $3, 058, 059 
1947 25, 534, 188 | 2, 375, 453° || 1953 | 46,224, 794 | 3, 326, 511 
Mh ca ita ot ee 29, 858, 828 | 2, 699, 609 47, 833, 913 | 3, 274, 997 
Ns cane acs wumcacle | 31, 736, 402 | 2, 823, 599 1 50, 000, 000 | 4, 091, 751 
rea 33, 252, 589 | 2, 946, 252 |! 1956 _| 152,000,000 | 1 4, 300, 000 
en ieee ane 37, 106, 440 2, 849, 299 || 1 4, 800, 000 


1 Estimated. 
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The workload under this subactivity is geared almost entirely to the public use 
of the areas, which, as indicated in the foregoing, has been increasing at a fairly 
steady rate since the end of World War II. 

While increases have been provided in this item for both the 1955 and 1956 
fiscal years, the necessity of absorbing uniform allowances, employee insurance 
payments, additional costs incident to conversion of CPC grades to GS grades, 
reallocation of positions incident to the Service’s reorganization and the increased 
delegation of authority to field officials, increased per diem and travel costs, other 
employee fringe benefits, etc., have precluded, to a large extent, the application 
of those increases to the purposes for which they were allowed. The absorbing 
of numerous fringe benefits and position reallocations costs has resulted in a 
serious imbalance as between amounts required for personal services and remain- 
ing amounts available for all other costs. A good portion of the increases re- 
quested in this estimate, therefore, will be required to restore increases previously 
allowed, but which have had to be used to meet the additional costs for which 
no funds have been provided. 

The increase of $699,085 under this subactivity is recommended for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


1. New areas or areas for which funds have not been provided__________ $77, 778 
2. Management fee and operating losses, McKinley Park Hotel____~~- 7, 800 


2” 


3. Leasing of commercial communication facilities______- sstiaitaaPeamedan o22 
t+, Management and protection of Bryce Canyon National P ark, Utah, as 

PE S| ic cake aaa acca -_. 24, 959 
5. To provide for additional seasonal personnel, and to restore amounts 

previously provided for this purpose, but which are being used to meet 

the needs enumerated above___-____~- ae a 

To provide for additional permane nt positions at ‘those areas where 

the staffs are not adequate to carry the present workload_____-~ spi 

To provide for supplies, materials, replacement of equipment, in- 

creased travel costs and for other necessary commodities and services, 

and to restore amounts previously provided for these purposes, but 

which are being used to meet the costs enumerated above________---~ 158, 


Total 4 ; 699, 


A list of the areas which are now being, or will be administered during 
estimate year, but for which funds have not been provided, follows : 


City of Refuge National Historical Park, ‘T. H__ -_--_ 
Devils Postpile National Monument, Calif___-~- 

Edison Laboratory National Monument, N. . 

Fort Caroline National Memorial, Fla______- 

Fort Union National Monument, N. Mex___-- 

Virgin Islands National Historic Site, Virgin Islands__- 


‘Rotel... . / a 


City of Refuge, $9,868—The City of Refuge National Historical Park, T. H., 
was authorized for establishment by the act of July 26, 1955. The City of 
Refuge was established prior to 1700 as a sanctuary to which the weak, the aged, 
the oppressed, the criminal, the political, and military fugitive could go for 
protection. The site commemorates the growth of clemency and social justice 
in Hawaii before the coming of the white man. Its development and history are 
a dramatic story of the Hawaiian people. The City of Refuge is a large semi- 
walled enclosure. The lava walls are 15 feet thick and 12 feet high. The 
royal tomb Hale o Keawe, built about 1690, and which housed the bones of 
Hawaiian royalty until 1829, is one of the principal features of the area and has 
been partially restored. Because of the features of the City of Refuge which 
still remain, notably the great lava walls and the royal tomb therein, the area 
will continue to be of great interest to visitors to the Island of Hawaii. 

Devils Postpile, $2,110.—Devils Postpile National Monument, Calif., was estab- 
lished in 1911, and contains about 800 acres. The primary feature of the monu- 
ment, from which it derives its name, is a mass of Symmetrical blue-gray columns 
of rock which rise as high as 60 feet, fitted closely together and presenting a 
striking example of basaltic lava flow. Visitors to the area have increased 
greatly in recent years, many of whom stayed overnight or for several nights in 
the public campground. The access roads to the area have been considerably 
improved by the Forest Service, and the area will continue to gain in popularity. 
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The amount of $2,110 is needed to provide for seasonal ranger services and 
related costs during the period June 15, to September 30, each year to permit a 
minimum of protection for the area. 

Edison Laboratory National Monument, $39,100.—The former Governor of 
New Jersey, Hon. Charles Edison, president of Thomas A. Edison, Inec., and his 
sister, Mrs. John Eyre Sloane, on December 6, 1955, donated to the United States 
Government the famous Thomas A. Edison Laboratory in West Orange, N. J. 
Acceptance by the Secretary of the Interior of the deed to the laboratory prop- 
erty was the initial requirement toward establishing the property as a national 
monument under authority of the act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225). The two 
Edison heirs will donate to the Federal Government in 1956, in addition to the 
property, the contents of the laboratory (now known as the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation Museum). These include Thomas Edison’s working equipment, ex- 
periments in-the-making just as he left them prior to his death in 1931, his 
library and voluminous papers, early models of his fabulous inventions, and 
exhibits depicting his life and achievements. 

Fort Caroline, $6,200.—¥Fort Caroline National Memorial, Fla., authorized by 
the act of September 21, 1950 (Public Law 803—S81st Cong.), was established on 
January 19, 1953. The 108-acre memorial adjacent to the St. Johns River near 
Jacksonville, Fla., commemorates the founding of historic Fort Caroline by a 
group of French settlers in 1564. Lands in the memorial include a surviving 
portion of the site of events of great historical interest and significance asso- 
ciated with 16th century Fort Caroline. They embrace the famous landmark 
heights of St. Johns Bluff, used for sentinel purposes by the French settlers, as 
well as the lower slopes of the bluff; the campsite of the Spanish leader, Menen- 
dez, who conquered the colony in 1565; and other adjoining lands of historical 
interest. 

Lands for the memorial were acquired with funds provided largely through 
donations. The area is receiving public use as a picnic area at this time. The 
amount of $111,200 is included in the construction program for the 1956 fiscal 
year, of which $75,000 is scheduled for a public use building and $36,200 for the 
construction and improvement of roads and trails within the area. 

Fort Union, $8,000.—Fort Union National Monument, located in the northeast- 
ern portion of New Mexico, was authorized for establishment by the act of June 
28, 1954, Public Law 429—S3d Congress. The act authorizing establishment 
provides that when sufficient land and other property have been acquired, the 
monument shall be established. Title to about 720 acres has been vested in the 
United States, and the area will no doubt be established sometime during the 
1956 fiscal year. The State of New Mexico is to build an entrance road, 5.25 
miles in length, to the monument area, and has already solicited bids for the 
construction. 

Virgin Islands National Historic Site, $12,500.—Certain historic portions of 
Christiansted on St. Croix Island in the Virgin Islands, were designated as the 
Virgin Islands National Historic Site on March 4, 1952, pursuant to provisions 
of the act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). A cooperative agreement was 
entered into between the municipality of St. Croix, Virgin Islands, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Under terms of that agreement, the Service is responsible 
for interpreting the site to visitors and for cooperating with St. Croix in the 
preservation and maintenance of the grounds and structures. The amount of 
$12,500 is included in the estimate to enable the Service to carry out these respon- 
sibilities. 

McKinley Park Hotel, Alaska, $27,800.—The McKinley Park Hotel which had 
been operated by the Alaska Railroad was turned over to the National Park 
Service for operation during the 1955 fiscal year. The Service has been unable 
to locate a private concessioner to operate the Government-owned concession 
facilities in Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska. As most of the 7,000 
annual visitors spend several days in the area, overnight accommodations, meals, 
transportation, souvenirs, etc., are necessary for their stay in the park. To 
provide necessary accommodations for the visiting public until a satisfactory 
concessioner can be found, the Service entered into management-operating agree- 
ments with the National Park Concessions, Inc., a nonprofit distributing corpo- 
ration, to operate the facilities during the past two seasons. Under terms of 
the agreements the Government pays the concessioner an annual management 
fee of $7,500, and reimburses the concessioner for any losses incurred in the 
operation. An analysis based on operations for the 1955 fiscal year indicates 
that losses will amount to $20,300 during the 1957 fiscal year. The present 
obstacle to interesting a private concessioner in the hotel operation is the 
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unprofitable business potential in present circumstances. The only scheduled 
transportation service to the park now available is via the Alaska Railroad. 
However, in all probability the opening of the Denali Highway, by the spring 
of 1957, will result in an increased visitor use which may convert the operation 
into a profitable one if it is properly and efficiently operated. 

The operation is highly important to the general tourist business of the 
Territory of Alaska, and is essential to the public use of Mount McKinley 
National Park. For these reasons, plus the fact that the present Government- 
owned facilities would deteriorate in the extreme Alaska climate, if not used 
and maintained, the Service considers it advisable to continue the operations 
at least until the effect of the opening of the Denali Highway can be analyzed. 
The amount of $27,800 is included in this estimate to cover the management 
fee and to meet the operating losses. In addition, $53,510 is included under 
the “Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities’ appropriation to 
provide for maintenance of the facilities including heat and caretaker service 
that must be furnished to protect the physical plant during winter eonditions 
so severe that any shutdown means ruination of the structures. 

Leasing of commercial communications facilities, $114,322.—The Service is 
proceeding as rapidly as possible in making arrangements for securing radio and 
telephone service within the areas from commercial sources on a lease rental 
basis in lieu of operating and maintaining its own facilities. Obtaining such 
service from commercial sources on a rental basis has made it possible to re- 
allocate approximately $800,000 of construction funds previously programed for 
installation of modern radio communication facilities to meet other urgent 
physical improvement needs. While this change in policy has resulted in sub- 
stantial savings in capital funds, a need has been created for additional operating 
funds with which to pay for the improved and expanded communication service 
vital to protection and operation of these large areas. The amounts required 
to pay for the commercial service are, of course, in lieu of additional funds which 
otherwise would have been required to operate and maintain the new facilities, 
had the ones covered by the $800,000 been installed. The individual area esti- 
mates of cost to this activity for rental of commercial communication facilities 
during the 1957 fiscal year total $114,322. The service obtained through the 
commercial facilities is essential to the proper Management and protection of 
the areas concerned. 

Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, $24,959.—Bryce Canyon and Zion National 
’arks, Utah, although situated miles apart, are now operated as 1 administra- 
tive unit, with 1 superintendent stationed at Zion servicing both areas. This 
arrangement has always presented problems with respect to the administration 
of Bryce Canyon because of the distance between that area and the superinten- 
dent’s office. The Bryce Canyon Park is at more of a disadvantage now than 
before because of the increased visitor use the area is receiving and the growth 
of its entire operations. Bryce Canyon contains nearly 36,000 acres of federally 
owned lands. Visitors to the area during the 1954 calendar year totaled about 
240,000. Visitor revenues for the 1955 fiscal year totaled $62,244. 

During the past year the Service made a study of the management, protection, 
interpretation, operation, and maintenance problems of both Zion and Bryce 
Canyon National Parks. The study resulted in the determination that each of 
the areas should be administered as a separate entity. The study also revealed 
that Bryce Canyon is seriously understaffed and that its funds for supplies, 
materials, travel, communications, etc., are inadequate. To carry out the Serv- 
ice’s plan to separate the administration of the two areas and to provide for the 
additional staffing and other items required, an increase of $24,959 over the 
amounts currently available will be required. 

Temporary and Seasonal Employment, $151,527.—The need for additional 
seasonal employees continues to be one of the Service’s most serious problems. 
The prevention of vandalism alone is important enough to justify the increase. 
The need for seasonal protective, interpretive and supporting personnel in- 
creases almost in direct proportion to the increase in visitor use in the areas. 
Although generous increases have been provided for this purpose during the 
past 2 fiscal years, there is still a shortage of protective and interpretive uni- 
formed employees during the heavy travel season when this type of service 
is required to support the permanent organization. In allocating the 1955 and 
1956 increases for seasonal personnel, provision was made for the employment 
of sufficient personnel to man the entrance stations and other fee-collection 
points the full time it is productive to do so. This in many instances has been 
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done at the expense of not providing adequate personnel for the protection 
of park features and facilities and for proper interpretation of the areas to 
visitors. 

The tremendous increase in visitor use over the past few years, with prob- 
lems of providing essential public services, and at the same time, preventing 
damage and destruction to irreplaceable values requires an increase of 34 man- 
years in the staff of uniformed employees, consisting of 24 man-years of seasonal 
protective service, and 10 man-years of interpretive service including uniform 
allowance for the new uniformed employees proposed. The uniformed staffs 
of the parks are responsible for the protection and safety of the public and 
maintenance of public order: for protection of natural and historic values from 
fire, vandalism, and other destruction; and protection of the physical property 
of the areas, and at the same time, they provide interpretive and informational 
services and assistance. The provision of staffs to prevent violations and en- 
force laws and regulations; furnish search, rescue and other emergency services ; 
prevent and control forest and structural fires: provide more adequate back- 
country patrol; and many related functions all require additional uniformed 
personnel to cope with day-to-day problems. 

In addition, the increase requested will provide 7 man-years of other sup- 
porting services needed during the busy season of the year. These services 
include seasonal lifeguards, administrative and clerical positions, and similar 
services required in the management and protection of the areas. 

Permanent Positions, $144,311.—Many of the areas administered by the Serv- 
ice have never been adequately staffed with permanent personnel to handle 
year-around workload with the result the Service is not fulfilling its entire 
responsibility for administering and protecting these areas. In other cases area 
workloads have increased since the present permanent staffing pattern was 
provided. Many of the small areas are staffed with only 1 or 2 employees to 
handle all functions incident to their administration, protection, interpretation, 
operation, and maintenance. In some situations, the areas must be left unpro- 
tected when employees take leave and on weekends or on days off in lieu of 
weekends. It is of vital importance that qualified, experienced, and adequate 
numbers of men, suitably trained and organized, be available to handle a great 
variety, and frequently, complex management and protection problems year- 
round in each area, and at the same time, furnish necessary public services. 

This estimate provides for the correction of the most serious of such staffing 
deficiencies and would include the required uniform allowance for those new 
employees who are required to wear uniforms. Specifically, the increase re- 
quested would provide for 34 additional permanent positions in 26 areas. Of 
the 34 positions, 12 are rangers; 12 are administrative positions of which 10 are 
clerks that are needed to relieve administrative and interpretive employees of 
clerical and typing tasks; 3 are guards; 6 are interpretive employees; and 
1 is a janitor position to provide services for newly constructed facilities. Funds 
are requested for permanent positions only in those cases where there is a 
year-round workload that could not be handled through the employment of 
temporary seasonal employees. 

Supplies, Materials, etec., $158,388.—As is the case with respect to funds hereto- 
fore provided for seasonal uniformed employees, the amounts appropriated in 
prior years for supplies, materials, replacement of equipment, travel ete., have 
of necessity, to a great extent, been allocated to meet the cost of position realloca- 
tions, which resulted from the delegation of increased authority to field officials, 
employee insurance payments, additional cost incident to conversion of CPC 
grades to GS grades, increase in per diem and mileage costs, ete., with the 
result that the amounts currently available for those purposes are inadequate. 
The cost of position reallocations alone chargeable to this activity exceeded $100,- 
000 annually, and the increase in per diem and mileage rates will bring about an 
additional cost to this activity of approximately $35,000. While the individual 
amounts absorbed for the other items enumerated are not large the additional 
burden is great in the aggregate. It will be readily seen, therefore, that the 
increase requested herein for supplies, materials, replacement of equipment, 
travel, etc., will not provide a great deal more for those purposes than the 
amounts specifically provided therefore in previous appropriations. It is im- 
perative that the additional amount requested be provided if balanced programs 
are to be carried out under this activity. 

Operation, management, maintenance and demolition of federaliy acquired 
properties, Independence National Historical Park.—The act approved October 
26, 1951 (65 Stat. 644), provides that, after the acquisition of the properties and 
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pefore establishment of Independence National Historical Park, Pa., any funds 
received from leasing the properties, buildings or space in buildings shall be 
deposited in a special receipt account and expended for purposes of Operating, 
managing, and maintaining said properties and demolishing or removing the 
buildings. 

The amounts of $150,000 and $100,000 for the 1956 and 1957 fiscal years, 
respectively, are programed for obligation under the above permanent appropria- 
tion title. Of these amounts $15,000 and $10,000 for each of these fiscal years 
are programed for management, and the balance for each fiscal year is programed 
for maintenance, operation, demolition, and rehabilitation of the properties. 
No funds are included in the “Management and protection’ appropriation for 
facilities not devoted to park purposes. 

(b) National Capital Parks, $1,240,755 

The estimate of $1,240,755 is an increase of $65,970 over the operating base of 
$1,174,785. 

National Capital Parks is the operating agency responsible for the manage- 
ment, protection, and operation of the park system of the Nation’s Capital and 
the adjacent Metropolitan area, comprising 35,849.15 acres, of which 18,999.59 
are located in Virginia, 9,923.54 in Maryland, and 6,926.02 in the District of 
Columbia. In addition, administrative control is exercised over Catoctin recrea- 
tional demonstration area, Maryland, comprising 5,746.14 acres. 

Among the major areas administered by National Capital Parks are the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, Baltimore-Washington Parkway, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal Parkway, Suitland Parkway, Prince William Forest Park in Vir- 
ginia, and numerous national memorials and historic sites including the Wash- 
ington Monument, Arlington Memorial Bridge, Lincoln Memorial, Iwo Jima 
Memorial, Thomas Jefferson National Memorial, Lee Mansion, Lincoln Museum, 
House where Lincoln died, Carter Barron Amphitheater, and 83 statues and 
monuments which have been erected by the Federal Government and by States 
and patriotic organizations and individuals, in the National Capital Park system. 

Increases recommended for the estimate year are justified as follows: 

Vanagement, $6,590.—The increase of $6,590 is requested to provide for an 
additional position and general expenses to relieve the Superintendent and his 
assistants of administrative details in the field of concessions operations. 

Protection, $59,380.—The increase of $59,380 is to provide for an increase in 
the United States Park Police over the present authorized force. This amount 
would provide for 1 inspector, 2 corporals, and 8 privates at an annual cost of 
$53,579, and necessary uniforms and equipment amounting to $5,801. The 
limited personnel and facilities of the Park Police force are inadequate for 
efficient and effective protection of the public and park property under present 
conditions. The actual presence of a policeman on duty is the most powerful 
deterrent to the commission of crimes and the violation of laws and regulations. 


(ce) Informational publications, $132,530 

The estimate of $132,530 for the 1957 fiscal year is an increase of $7,530 over 
the $125,000 provided for 1956. 

The increase is requested in order that the publications of the Service, and 
particularly the so-called free publications, may be produced in quantities com- 
mensurate with the vastly enlarged demand which has resulted from the in- 
creased public use of the areas administered by the National Park Service. 
This sum would also provide for a start on the production of certain long-needed 
publications, both free and sales, directed to such special groups as schools, study 
groups, youth-building organizations, ete. 


2. Forestry and fire control, $765,645 


lee | Adjusted ap Estimate, 
Subactivity | propriation 1957 


(a) Forest management int =" $115, 974 $123, 624 
(6) Fire protection services eT ae | 411,978 505, 678 
(c) Tree preservation_- od 7 35, 743 35, 743 
(d) Forest fire suppression es aa reds 100, 000 100, 000 


esi : os ‘~ : 663, 695 765, 045 
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GENERAL 


Forestry and forest-protection activities required to protect 11 million acres 
of vegetated lands within areas administered by the National Park Service from 
fire, insects, disease, and other preventable damage are financed from these funds. 
The forest and watershed cover within these areas contain the finest samples of 
scenic areas in the country that have been set aside to be preserved unspoiled 
for the enjoyment and inspiration of the people. These funds also provide for 
services and equipment required to protect buildings and similar structures 
within areas administered by the National Park Service from fire. 

Specifie functions carried on under this activity are justified as follows: 
(a) Forest management, $123,624 

This estimate of $123,624 is an increase of $7,650 over the operating base of 
$115,974. 

This management function includes technical coordination and direction of 
activities required to protect and preserve park and monument vegetation from 
fire, insects, disease, and other preventable damage. It involves technical direc- 
tion of forest pest-control activities financed from other appropriations as well 
as forestry and fire-control activities financed from these funds. The Chief 
Forester (departmental) and five regional foresters (field) are responsible 
for the initiation, development, technical administration and review of all 
activities and programs related to the protection of vegetative cover within 
the areas admiinstered by the National Park Service. The park and monument 
areas contain an unusual variety of vegetative, topographic and climatic condi- 
tions, presenting extremes in problems of vegetation protection. 


(b) Fire protection services, $505,678 

This estimate of $505,678 is an increase of $98,700 over the operating base 
amount of $411,978. 

Fire-control services and expenses, including fire equipment required by and 
used within field areas are provided through funds from this subactivity. It 
includes all expenses, exclusive of actual fire suppression or serious emergency 
costs, required to prevent, detect and to plan, organize and equip for control of 
all forest fires, as well as services and equipment for structural fire control 
within the areas administered by the National Park Service. Specifically, these 
funds provide for the hiring of seasonal fire-control aids who are carefully 
trained and equipped (1) to operate fire lookouts or detection patrols both air 
and ground, or (2) to make first attack by ground, or in some instances in forest 
fire control by parachute, when fires occur; the training of both permanent and 
seasonal personnel in the highly specialized principles and methods of forest 
and building fire suppression ; the replacement and maintenance of all fire-control 
equipment, including special mechanical equipment; and the required supporting 
expenses to carry out these functions. 


(c) Tree preservation, $35,748 


The estimate of $35,743 is in the same amount as that available for the 1956 
fiscal year. 

Included among the eastern areas administered by the National Park Service 
are over 54 where shade or specimen trees are essential to their character or 
purpose. These areas contain sections that are metropolitan parklike in appear- 
ance where individual shade trees are of extreme importance, such as the national 
eemeteries. Tree preservation and maintenance work is necessary to protect 
individual trees and prevent damage to buildings and injury to people. Approved 
arboricultural methods are used by a highly skilled crew for the protection and 
maintenance of approximately 26,500 individual trees. This crew has demon- 
strated unusual competence and economy of operation. 


(d) Forest fire suppression, $100,000 


The estimate of $100,000 for this function is in the same amount as that availa- 
ble for the 1956 fiscal year. 

This fund is used solely for the payment of direct forest-fire suppression costs 
and for emergency presuppression services. Forest-fire suppression costs financed 
under this subactivity include actual on-the-ground fire-suppression services re- 
quired to extinguish forest fires as they occur; supplies, materials, or equipment 
expended on the fire lines during this suppression action: and other direct ex- 
penses incurred during the course of the fires. Emergency presuppression serv- 
ices are those activities conducted by the areas’ fire-control personnel over and 
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above what was planned for during the normal fire season. Such activities in- 
clude airplane detection patrols after lightning storms, employment of additional 
fire-control aids during periods of extremely high fire danger, or the extension 
of the regular workweek of regularly employed fire-control aids during such 
periods ; additional patrols for detection ; and the filling of essential positions by 
temporary personnel when the incumbents are called away from their regular 
stations for fire-suppression duty. 

Although no increase is requested for this subactivity, the average annual costs 
for the past 10 years for fire-fighting purposes is in excess of $125,000. During 
some years, of course, the cost may not equal the $100,000 base. 


8. Soil and moisture conservation, $101,150 


The estimate of $101,150 is in the same amount as the operating base of $101,150 
for 1956. 

This program provides a way to restore and protect many areas of the system 
where unnatural erosion prevails, and in other areas to improve the land re- 
sources that are rapidly deteriorating through visitor impact. The primary ob- 
jective of the program is to restore and protect those areas where unnatural 
erosion requires control. Such areas, generally, are those comprising lands 
formerly under private ownership, lease, permit, or trespass, which were used 
for grazing, lumbering, or farming operations, and where little or no effort 
was ever made to practice conservation measures and where the land has been 
depleted of its natural resources. It is estimated that about 3,900,000 acres, or 
around 16 percent of the 24 million acres comprising the national park system, 
have been seriously eroded or badly depleted by unnatural erosion and prior 
misuse. 

The work scheduled for the 1957 fiscal year, in the amount of $101,150, is 
mostly of a maintenance nature with a very limited amount for advance plans 
and surveys. This amount is needed to prevent further damage to lands and 
will result in savings in future years by obviating or reducing the need for 
remedial action. 

4, Park and recreation programs, $868,365 


Adjusted ap- Estimate, 


Subactivity propriation | 1957 





(a) Cooperative activities . d $408, 320 | $451, 720 
(b) Visitor services program.._..........--.-- pattie ates 5 hee sabia eeebaet i 244, 198 297, 338 
(c) Lands and water resources... ........--- ; 21, 182 69, 307 
25, 000 50, 000 


698, 700 





(a) Cooperative activities, $451,720 

The estimate of $451,720 for this subactivity is an increase of $43,400 over the 
operating base for 1956. A further breakdown of the estimate by functions 
follows: 


Increases 





Area investigations. 5 $90, 935 | $126, 399 | $35, 464 
Cooperation with States and other agencies_..........-.---.--- | 99, 542 —2, 278 
RIVER NIG Ro Ls jee snnballe Pe ee ail 5, 56! 225, 779 10, 214 


408, 320 451,720 43, 400 





Area investigations, $126,399.—Under authority contained in the act of August 
25, 1916, which established the National Park Service, the functions carried on 
under this heading at the Washington and regional office levels include (1) col- 
lection, analysis, and preparation of factual data required by committees of the 
Congress, Service officials, and other agencies concerned with the increasing de- 
mands to use the national parks and monuments for the construction of dams 
and reservoirs, timber cutting, mining, and other purposes inconsistent with 
preserving the parks unimpaired for public use and enjoyment as required by 
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law and public demand; (2) study and make recommendations for boundary 
adjustments of existing areas when required to include desirable features or 
exclude unessential portions; (8) investigation of areas proposed for addition 
to the national park system and the furthering of park projects already author- 
ized by the Congress, and the investigation of proposals to delete substandard 
areas from the system; and (4) the processing of proposals to name geographic 
features in the system. 

Cooperation with States and other agencies, $99,542.—The State cooperation 
program, authorized by the act of June 23, 1936 (49 Stat. 1894), involves (1) 
cooperation with the States and Territories and, to a limited extent, with their 
political subdivisions in planning for their park and recreation areas, facilities, 
and programs; (2) cooperation with other Federal agencies (other than river- 
basin studies) in planning for the protection, development, and use of recreation 
resources on lands under their jurisdiction; (3) cooperation with park, recrea- 
tion, and conservation organizations and with colleges and universities with 
respect to State and county park and recreation matters; (4) cooperation with 
General Services Administration and other disposal agencies in determining the 
suitability and desirability of transferring federally owned surplus properties 
requested by State and local agencies for public park and recreation or historic 
monument use; (5) determination and enforcement of compliance with condi- 
tions and restrictions contained in instruments of conveyance by which surplus 
properties are trasferred to State and local agencies for park, recreation, or 
historic monument purposes; (6) cooperation with the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement by furnishing recommendations on the suitability of public lands for 
park and recreation purposes in connection with applications received from State 
and local agencies to purchase or lease such lands; (7) conduct of surveys and 
research in the field of public parks and recreation ; and (8) serving as a clearing 
house for information on non-Federal park and recreation areas and programs. 

The decrease of $2,278 under this function represents a partion of the non- 
recurring amount of $4,000 included in the current year appropriation for 
reprints of publications. 

River basin studies, $225,779.—This program, authorized by the Park, Park- 
way, and Recreation-Area Study Act of 1986 (49 Stat. 1894), consists of in- 
vestigations and appraisals of the recreation potentialities of water-control 
projects which are being proposed, constructed, or completed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation; analysis of applications filed with the Federal Power Com- 
mission and, upon request, investigations of reservoir areas and the review 
of recreation plans on projects sponsored by the Corps of Engineers. These in- 
vestigations include determination of the recreation, scenic, historic, and scien- 
tific values; evalation of gain or loss in recreation benefits by the construction 
of specific reservoirs; furnishing of monetary evaluations of the estimated 
benefits to aid in determining the feasibility of proposed projects; and recom- 
mendations for development of necessary recreation facilities. The activity 
also includes a program of reservoir planning and management, which con- 
sists of the negotiation of agreements with State and local agencies for admin- 
istration, operation, and maintenance of Bureau of Reclamation reservoir facil- 
ities for these areas. Adequate Service participation in these planning programs 
is essential to the protection of areas of the national park system, which are 
sometimes affected by such water-control projects, and to the preservation of 
valuable scenic, historic, scientific, and other outdoor recreation resources at- 
fected by, or involved in, comprehensive river-basin development. 

The Service cooperates with States and other Federal agencies in basinwide 
planning which permits regional planning agencies to make the most of the 
opportunities that yet remain to provide suitable and adequate recreation facili- 
ties for the growing population. Basinwide recreation planning enables the 
Federal Government to assist and encourage States to assume a role in develop- 
ing sound non-Federal programs for meeting existing and future recreatiot 
needs. 
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A breakdown of the estimate showing the major projects now in progress, and 
those to be continued follows: 


Purpose | Base, 1957 | Estimate, 1957 
a 
Continuation of water-control project studies._........-. ie cont $79, 144 $107, 358 
Columbia River Basin_ rel cal asl 10, 960 40, 960 
Northern California coastal drainage basins... 30, 953 30, 953 
Lower California River survey ; ; ot 46, 508 16, 508 
New England-New York region studies_--.--.- = as . 9, 000 
Arkansas-W hite-Red River Basin studies_--- ‘ eat a : ace 9, 000 


seavecouseces 4 215, 565 


(b) Visitor services program, $297,338 

The estimate of $297,338, an increase of $53,140 over the operating base of 
$244,198, will provide the technical and scientific services and guidance in the 
tields of biology, geology, history, and archeology essential to the management, 
protection, and public use of the 181 areas administered by the National Park 
Service; any new areas that may be added during the estimate year; and for 
conducting a special study of the historic properties located in the New York 
City area that are of great national significance, and investigating the advisa- 
bility of establishing a national monument in Brooklyn, New York. 

The work program includes the formulation and application of scientific stand- 
ards, techniques, and procedures required for management of extremely rich 
and diversified natural and historical resources to insure: (a) their preservation 
against harmful development, adverse use, or deterioration; (0) their scientific 
restoration where depleted and when feasible; and (c) their maximum public 
enjoyment and understanding through provision of naturalist and historian 
services and facilities for vistors. This program also provides for limited ad- 
visory services to other Federal agencies as authorized by law. 

Of the increase requested, $28,140 is for a GS-13 historian position ($8,990) 
in the Washington office; a GS-12 regional naturalist ($7,570) in the region 4 
office at San Francisco, Calif.; a GS-4 clerk-stenographer ($3,415) in the region 
2 office at Omaha, Nebr.; and additional travel and general expense funds 
($8,165) for servicewide use under this program. The balance of the increase of 
$25,000 is for (1) to conduct a study of the historic properties located in the 
New York City area that are of great national significance and make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of the Interior concerning the rehabilitation and 
preservation of such properties, $15,000; and (2) to make an investigation and 
report thereon to the Congress the advisability of establishing a national monu- 
ment in Brooklyn, New York, $10,000. 

A study of the Nation’s important historic properties in the New York City 
area, $15,000—Public Law 341, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 632), approved August 
11, 1955, provides for a board, to be known as the New York City National Shrines 
Advisory Board, to promote public cooperation and participation in the re- 
habilitation and preservation of the Nation’s important historic properties in 
the New York City area. The act requires that the board shall be composed of 
not to exceed 11 persons, who will serve without compensation, to be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior as follows: 

1. One member to represent the city of New York, after consideraion of 
such recommendations as may be made by the mayor of New York City; 

2. One member to represent the State of New York, after consideration 
of such recommendations as may be made by the Governor of New York 
State ; 

3. One member to represent the borough of Manhattan, after considera- 
tion of such recommendations as may be made by the president of the 
borough of Manhattan; and 

4. The remaining membership of the board shall be appointed from the 
various historical and civic organizations interested in effectuating the pur- 
poses of the act. 

All of the board members have been appointed, except the one to represent the 
State of New York. The governor has not yet nominated a candidate to repre- 
sent that State. 

Report on the advisability of establishing a national monument in Brooklyn, 
New York, $10,000.—Public Law 214, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 445), approved 
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August 3, 1955, authorized and directed the Secretary of the Interior to make 
an investigation and report thereon to the Congress within 1 year following the 
appropriation of funds to the Department of the Interior for the purposes of this 
act, with respect to the advisability of establishing a national monument in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in honor of 256 Maryland heroes who fell in combat during the 
Battle of Brooklyn on the 27th day of August, 1776. 
The report to the Congress is to include information regarding the following: 
1. National historical importance of such a memorial; 
2. Nature of burial site, identity of exact site of burial, size, and present- 
day condition of site, including improvements thereon; 
3. Complete cost for the establishment of such memorial ; 
4. Cost of maintenance of such a memorial and amount thereof that will 
be paid for by the city of New York and/or the State of New York; and 
5. Recommendations. 


(c) Lands and water resources, $69,307 


The estimate of $69,307, an increase of $48,125 over the operating base of 
$21,182 is needed to handle the work incident to land use, rights-of-way, ease- 
ments, grazing rights, and other functions closely allied to land uses, and for a 
continuing project initiated in 1936 for the purpose of finding sources of unappro- 
priated water for administrative and public use in the 181 areas administered. 


(d) Archeological salvage, $50,000 


The estimate of $50,000 is an increase of $25,000 over the amount available 
for the 1956 fiscal year, and would cover a minimum program for salvage opera- 
tions at reservoir areas or projects as follows: 


| l eT ee ee ee ee Ree e ae 


eT Construction data Activity Amount 


Reservoir 


| 

Warrier Lock and Dam, j} Corps of Engi- | Closes September 1957_| Survey and test- $2, 000 
\labama. neers. ing. 

OPCW, OFSi us. ccc Construction starts | Excayations__._-- 5, 000 

1955. 

Fort Gaines, Ga___- eek Js sate Survey and test- 2, 0 


Dardanelle, Ark... re : Construction _ starts 3, 000 
fiscal year 1956-57. 
Table Rock, Mo.-._--.-.-.---]- ao Closes 1958 Excavation.._.___- 4, 000 
Coralville, lowa_-_-- isi eet Oigete..067.........-... .| Survey and exca- 3, 000 
vation, 
Ferrill’s Bridge, Tex... ......|-- 4 Closes 1958_......... ..| Excavations..._._. 4, 000 
McKee Bend, Tex .--|-----d0.............| Construction starts 
1955. 
Navaho project, New Mex- | Bureau of Recla- | Construction may | Survey 

ico. | mation. start 1958. 
Iee Harbor, Wash_. _....| Corps of Engi- | Under construction___| Exeavations__..__- 
neers. 
John Day, Oreg_. ‘ .-|.--.-d0.............} Construction starts 
fiscal year 1956. 
Rogue River Basin, Oreg.....| Bureau of Recla- | Construction starts | Survey and test- 
mation, 1955-56. ing. 
Casitas, Calif. _.....-. Se i Construction starts Wicca tse : 
1956. 
Monticello, Calif___- beak -..-....---..}| Closes October 1956_ -- 


Total 











5. Concessions management, $272,700 


2 vt tert Adjusted ap-| Estimate 
Subactivity propriation 1957 





(a) Management . $105, 860 $90, 860 
(6) Audit 174, 340 181, 840 


sss ate bieeemakdvenes seine 280, 200 272, 700 
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(a) Management, $90,860 

This estimate of $90,860 is the same amount as the operating base for 1056. 
The amount of $15,000, deducted in arriving at the operating base, is a result 
of the delegation of authority and responsibility to the regional offices and 
field areas for functions previously performed in the Washington office. 

Functions financed under this subactivity include general supervision of the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance of facilities and services furnished 
the public by concessioners; formulation of policies and planning broad pro 
grams for the effective administration of concession operations; collaborating 
in planning for improvement, rehabilitation, and expansion of concession facili 
ties; making economic analysis of commercial operations inside and outside 
of the federally-owned areas to obtain authoritative data to assist concessioners 
in developing sound, businesslike organizations; investigating acceptability 
of proponents for new contracts, recommending parties for contract negotiations, 
negotiating contracts, and reviewing rates; and supervising concessioners’ busi- 
ness methods, operations, types of goods sold, services rendered, and labor 
relations programs. 

(b) Audit, $181,840 

The estimate of $181,840 is an increase of $7,500 over the operating base of 
$174,340. 

In addition to auditing the accounts and records, work of the concessions 
audit staff includes initiating, planning, and directing the procedures, standards, 
and programs for coordinating and controlling the financial and accounting prac- 
tices of the approximately 170 principal concessioners operating in areas admin- 
istered by the Service, and of the numerous permittees whose operations are 
large enough to warrant financial control and auditing. This work involves 
examining accounts and supporting data, analyzing and evaluating financial 
conditions, operating results, and methods, determining adequacy of accounting 
systems and internal controls to protect the Government’s interests, developing 
reporting and accounting systems, correlating financial data, investigating 
financial capacity of concessioners to carry out contemplated building programs, 
investigating financial ability of applicants for concession contracts to perform 
the services required by contemplated contract provisions, ascertaining the 
possessory interest of concessioners in Government property, reviewing and 
analyzing financial statements and operating data submitted by concessioners, 
reviewing financial and accounting provisions of contracts and the ascertaining 
of fees due the Government. Current auditing is essential to the adequate in- 
ternal controls made mandatory by the provisions of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1950, and constitutes part of the controls needed by the Director and 
other officials administering the business enterprises in the National Parks. The 
facts and figures resulting from audits are not only the basis for collecting fees, 
but are also important to the officials of the Service in negotiating contracts, 
administering the contracts already negotiated, programing with concessioners 
needed improvements and facilities to better serve the public, and keeping rates 
to the public reasonable and compatible with the services rendered and facilities 
made available. 

Itemization of estimate 


Estimate Estimate 
1956 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations - - ---- — ; ‘ $10, 443, 900 $11, 480, 000 


Appropriation mittee Kini oe waaianese > 5 — 9, 825, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase---. 4  obbbhat u 618, 900 


11, 480, 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

01 Personal services - - - ca * ‘ aa , 950, 244 9, 421, 495 
02 Travel . - ; . ‘ | 190, 163 263, 900 
03 Transportation of things : é shina 64, 687 86, 327 
04 Communication services : wi ant hwal 88, 376 191, 375 
05 Rents and utility services . ; . wal 201, : 275, 050 
06 Printing and reproduction . ine 140, 161, 196 
07 Other contractual services . ; : otpnins~ ama 204, 516 332, 178 
Services performed by other agencies : : : 6, 6. 000 
Supplies and materials - - - - Sinai walkie wide 323, 026 416, 003 
Equipment............ ; | 244, 287 291, 628 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_.-........_--- i ; 550 
Taxes and assessments a Gabnewnenks jaieiieacel 29, 85 34, 298 


10, 443, ¢ , 000 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


APPROPRIATIONS 
$4, 863, 752 
4, 468, 405 
5, 187, 974 
7, 437, 432 
7, 643, 700 
8, 175, 000 
8, 786, 550 
8, 869, 550 
79 098, 390 
9, 825, 000 


1 Includes $23,085 transferred to the Office of the Solicitor. 
BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wirru. The 1957 estimate is an increase of $1,043,600 over the 
1957 base. Of that amount, $772,585 is for the management of park 
and other areas; $101,350 is for forestry and fire control; and $169,665 
is for park and recreation programs, 

Chairman Haypen. I am advised that the estimates include the 
operating expenses for several new areas; where are they? 

Mr. Wirrn. The new areas included in here are the City of Refuge 
National Historical Park, T. H.; Devils Postpile National Monument, 
Calif.; Edison Laboratory National Monument, N. J.; Fort Caroline 
National Memorial, Fla.; Fort Union National Monument, N. Mex.; 


and Virgin Islands National Historic Site, St. Croix Island, V. I. 
Chairman Haypen. None of those large installations will be very 
expensive to maintain; will they ? 
Mr. Wirtu. No; the total amount for management and protection 
of all areas is estimated to be $77,778. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SALVAGE 


LIST OF FEDERAL RESERVE SITES 


Chairman Haypren. We have had several communications from 
Members of the Senate concerning funds for archeological salvage 
on Federal reservoir sites. 

Is the estimate of $50,000 adequate to do the work that must be done 
in the fiscal year in those reservoirs that will soon be flooded? I 
would like to have a list of all those sites. 

Mr. Wirt. We have such a list, Senator, which we would be glad 
to place in the record. The total estimate is $169,000. We have 
$50,000 in our estimates for this purpose for 1957. 
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(The list referred to follows:) 


Salvage archeological estimate 


| 
Addi 

Total Now in tional 

| program | budget | require- 
ments 


Reservoir and State Survey 


Dalles, Wash. and Oreg is $30, 000 000 | Constructed 

McGee Bend, Tex-.-_- $120, 000 25, 000 $5. 000 20, 000 Do 

Ferrell’s Bridge, Tex 20, 000 10, 000 4, 000 5, 000 Do. 

Ice Harbor, Wash 11, 500 7, 000 5, 000 2, 000 Do 

Table Rock, Mo. and Ark-. 40, 000 15, 000 4, 000 000 Do 

Eufala, Okla - 5, 000 5. 000 Do 

John Day, Oreg } 40, OOO 10, 000 5, 000 5,000 | To be constructed 
fiscal year 1956 

Casitas, Colo 2, 000 1, 000 , 000 Do 

Horseshoe, Ariz 6, 000 000 5,000 | Flooded 

Rogue River, Oreg 3, 500 2, 500 ,000 | To be constructed 
fiscal year 1956 

Hartwell, Ga. ; 15, 500 &, 000 5, 000 3,000 | Constructed 

Dardanelles, Ark 5, 000 3, 000 2, 000 Do 

Monticello, Calif 12, 500 000 6, 000 , 000 Do 

Fort Gaines, 8. C.--. SEE 5, 000 2, 500 2,500 | To be constructe 

fiscal year 1957 

Coralville, lowa ama 5, 000 3, 000 2,000 | Constructed 

Buford, Ga : : : 3, 000 3,000 | Flooded 

Navaho project, N. Mex . 5, 000 2, 000 3,000 | To be constructed, 
fiseal year 1957 

SURVEYS 

Diablo 2, 500 2,500 | To be constructed, 
fiscal year 1958 

Hill’s Creek 500 a 500 To be constructed, 
fiscal year 1956 

Howell Mills Shoals 5, 000 s 5,000 | Constructed 

Feather River_ 2, 500 2,500 | To be constructed, 
fiscal year 1957 

Warrior lock and dam, Alabama 4, 000 2, 000 2,000 | Constructed 

- — = - _ ' 
Total... .. 169, 000 50, 000 9, 000 


PRESERVATION OF EVIDENCES OF PREHISTORIC CULTURES 


Chairman Haypen. We have had difficulty in obtaining adequate 
appropriations for this type of work. To me it is absolutely clear that 
where the Federal Government takes an area for a reservoir site there 
is a Federal responsibility to provide funds to carry out these archae- 
logical investigations. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. My recollection is that provision was made in 
the authorizing legislation for the Missouri Basin project to do this 
work by transfer from the Bureau of Reclamation to your agency / 

Mr. Wirern. That is right. 

Chairman Haypren. However, in areas outside of the Missouri 
River Basin the work has to be done with direct appropriations ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right; and the $50,000 that we have here is 
for areas other than the Missouri River Basin. 

Chairman Haypen. I see. 

Mr. Wirth. The rough estimate of what would be desirable amounts 
to $169,000, of which $50,000 is in this budget. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. With respect to funds for archeological in- 
vestigations, I would like to have included in the record a statement 
by Senator Hennings and a resolution from the Missouri Junior 


190918—56 19 
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Chamber of Commerce, a letter from Senators Jackson and Magnuson, 
and a letter from Senators Morse and Neuberger. 
(The communications referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT BY UNITED States SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., IN BEHALF 
OF A MORE ADEQUATE APPROPRIATION FOR A NATIONWIDE SYSTEM OF ARCHEOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH AND SALVAGE IN PROSPECTIVE RESERVOIR AREAS 


Last year, as you no doubt recall, I brought to the attention of this subcom- 
mittee what I considered to be a serious omission in the Interior Department 
appropriations—the fact that no provision was made to carry out a program of 
archeological research and salvage in the Table Rock Reservoir area, which is 
due to be inundated in 1958. I was indeed gratified that this subcommittee rec- 
ommended inclusion in the budget for fiscal 1956 an appropriation of $25,000 to 
carry On this important work. I am happy to report that this project is now 
progressing satisfactorily under the sponsorship of the National Park Service 
in cooperation with the University of Missouri, which is actually doing the work. 

This year we are met with a similar situation, and I would like to urge the 
subcommittee to increase the budget recommendation for archeological research 
and salvage in all reservoir areas in the United States. The current budget re- 
quest—$50,000 for projects outside the Missouri River Basin, and $147,500 for 
projects within the Missouri River Basin—is wholly inadequate and unrealistic 
to meet the bare minimum necessary to carry on this important scientific pro- 
gram. My statement is based not on conjecture, but on the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s surveys of these projects in correlation with the dates for closing the 
various projects. For instance, the budget recommendation does not include 
funds for the Dalles project in Washington and Oregon. Yet this project is to 
be completed in 1957, and the sum of $30,000 is needed for archeological salvage 
in this area alone before the project is completed and the area inundated. As 
another example, the Smithsonian survey indicates the need for $125,000 for the 
McGhee project in Texas, which will be completed in 1960. The Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation this year has earmarked for archeological salvage in this 
area only $5,000. In the Table Rock Reservoir area of Missouri and Arkansas, 
the Smithsonian survey indicated the need for $40,000. As I stated earlier, this 
subcommittee recommended $25,000 last year, and this was subsequently ap- 
proved by the Congress. The balance of $15,000 is needed to complete the work, 
yet the budget request for this project is only $4,000. Additional sums will also 
be needed for other projects throughout the Nation, such as the Horseshoe project 
in Arizona, the Hartwell project in Georgia, the Monticello project in California, 
the Tuttle Creek project in Kansas, and others. 

It is estimated that in addition to the current budget requests, sums of 
approximately $125,000 for projects outside the Missouri River Basin and $100,000 
for those within the basin are needed to carry on this vastly important scientific 
program. 

In all frankness I must say I can see no rhyme or reason in the manner which 
the budget requests have been made for projects this year. Just as an exam- 
ple, if I may refer to the Table Rock project again, the Interior Department 
knows that an additional $15,000 is needed to complete the salvage work in this 
area. The project closes in calendar year 1958. Thus the $15,000 needed to 
complete the work must be appropriated in fiscal 1957 and fiscal 1958. If we 
divide this amount over the 2-year period the Interior Department request 
should have been at least one-half of the $15,000 balance this year, and the 
other half in the next fiscal year. Yet, they have requested only about a 
third of the amount needed to complete the project. And this is by no means 
an isolated case. It is prevalent in all of the recommendations for salvage 
purposes. The administration’s emphasis on economy and a balanced budg- 
et in this election year is, in my judgment, no justification for the loss of such 
valuable scientific data as the archeological salvage in the various reservoir 
areas will provide. This committee, in its wisdom, will, I am sure, refuse 
to sacrifice this information, so vital to the historian’s study of mankind, the 
archeologist’s study of the contributions made to our civilization by the early 
settlers of this continent, and the geochronologist’s study of climate and weather 
in an effort to cope with the disastrous effects of soil erosion, droughts and 
fioods. And this is not all, valuable data can be discovered by these studies 
which can contribute greatly to modern medical and dental research prob- 
lems and dental and bone pathology. 
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I am happy to note a growing awareness of the value of archeological sal- 
yage throughout our Nation. Just recently the junior chamber of commerce 
of my own State of Missouri, an organization of outstanding young men from 
every walk of life, adopted a resolution calling upon Congress to support the 
cost of archeological, historical, and paleontological salvage in federally spon- 
sored reservoir areas. Such organizations as the Jaycees of Missouri are to be 
highly commended for their interest in seeing that adequate appropriations 
ure provided for this purpose. I understand that substantially the same reso- 
lution—which I respectfully request be included in the hearings at the conclusion 
of my statement—was unanimously passed at an eight State regional meeting 
of the junior chamber of commerce at Rapid City, S. Dak., the latter part of 
last year. It is extremely gratifying that the widespread public interest in 
this type of scientific research is by no means confined to the archeologist or 
amateur archeologist. 

Although no national program of archeological research and salvage existed 
prior to 1945, except for the WPA sponsored projects of the 1930's, much progress 
has been made since then through the interagency archeological salvage pro- 
gram, sponsored by the National Park Service in cooperation with the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Smithsonian Institution, and a 
number of our State agencies, including many of our State colleges and uni- 
versities. Since this program is 2 comparatively new one there have never 
heen sufficient funds appropriated by Congress to carry on a really adequate 
salvage program. In fact, im many instances, our State universities and his- 
torical and archeological societies have contributed their own funds for this 
work much to the detriment of other scientific research programs. Since the 
water projects are federally sponsored and since the data unearthed is of great 
value to us as a Nation, it is only just and reasonable that the Federal Govern- 
ment should bear the cost of salvage of the various historical, archeological, 
and paleontological remains located in these areas. I know of no appropriation 
made by Congress which is more carefully and prudently expended than the 
moneys appropriated for this purpose. We are indeed receiving the maximum 
henefit from these small investments, which can contribute so greatly to answer- 
ing many of the perplexing questions of mankind—problems of climate, weather, 
drought, flood, and the other disasters of our time. 

I strongly urge the inclusion in the Interior Department appropriations for 
fiscal 1957, in addition to the present figures, an additional $125,000 for archeo- 
logical research and salvage outside the Missouri River Basin and an additional 
$100,000 for those projects in the Basin. I am confident that the benefits 
accruing from such an appropriation will be of inestimable value to American 
science and education. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Missouri Junior Chamber of Commerce is an active organization 
of young men, representing all walks of life. within the great State of Missouri; 
and 

Whereas young men everywhere are interested in the protection and preser- 
vation of their communities’ heritage and history, that many times is destroyed 
by the necessary advance of progress: Therefore be it 

Resowed, (a) That the Missouri Junior Chamber of Commerce approve the 
concept of salvage archeology as exemplified in the interagency archeological 
salvage program, which is sponsored by the National Park Service under the 
United States Department of the Interior. 

(b) That the Missouri Junior Chamber of Commerce endorse the policy that: 
in the case of federally sponsored construction projects, cost of archeological, 
historical, and paleontological salvage should be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(c) That the Missouri Junior Chamber of Commerce support an appropriation 
for the interagency archeological salvage program: Be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be spread upen the minutes of this 
Missouri Junior Chamber of Commerce meeting, and that the member of the 
Missouri Junior Chamber of Commerce be urged to communicate directly with 
their Senators and Representatives in Congress in support of this work. 
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UnitTep STATES SENATE, 
January 31, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: As you know, the National Park Service has requested 
for the forthcoming fiscal year $50,000 to carry on its work in salvaging archeo- 
logical remains on Federal property. While the utilization of these funds, if 
appropriated, has not been unalterably designated for any given areas, the Park 
Service has itemized its request in accordance with its present intentions to 
apply the funds in certain areas. 

It is our understanding that Dr. John M. Corbett, Chief, Archeological Inves- 
tigations, National Park Service, prepared and completed this itemized request 
early last summer. In the request, no mention was made of the need for funds 
to carry out the Service’s activities at the Dalles Reservoir project (Washing- 
ton State side). 

Prior to the preparation of the request by Dr. Corbett, it was not anticipated 
that further funds would be necessary for the Dalles project. However, sub- 
sequently, Dr. Corbett visited the Dalles Reservoir area and learned that »ddi- 
tional funds were necessary to complete excavation work there, due to factors 
which had not previously been anticipated. A reappraisal of this project was 
then prepared, indicating in detail what further archeological work is necessary. 
A copy of this reappraisal is herewith enclosed. 

Dr. Corbett has advised us that had he known of the need for additional funds 
for the Dalles area at the time he prepared the budget request, he would have 
included $11,000 for this project. 

In light of present plans, it is expected that the Dalles Reservoir area will 
be inundated by the spring of 1957, thereby making further archeological excava- 
tion a practical impossibility. Therefore, it is essential that funds be set aside 
in the next fiscal year if the highly rich and historically significant archeological 
remains in this area are to be preserved for future generations. 

We therefore respectfully urge that $11,000 of the National Park Service's 
request for $50,000 be specifically earmarked for use in the Dalles Reservoir 
project, Washington side. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren G. Magnuson, U. S. S. 
HENky M. Jackson, U. S. 8. 


Reappraisal of the Dalles (Washington side only) 


Railroad realinement from damsite 10 miles; no survey overall, 5 sites, 
1 a potential Early Man, 2 probably reported by Lewis and Clark (one 
right by mound) $1, 500 
. 45KL28—in survey but misevaluated, at least 5 levels; possible depth 
of 15-18 feet ; 50,000 square feet; only apparent where road has cut 
into it. Different than rest of valley—large renticular blades. Prob- 
able stratigraphic differentiation. Early levels may be Early Man. 
200 feet of trench necessary 1, 000 
. 45KL27-—house in valley flat, covered by °45 flood—about 55-60 dis- 
cernible now. May be late but why when early elsewhere? Dig 5-6 
OF TROLL ...d 2 s.. 1, 200 
. Avery Bluff sites—20 house pits—seem to be old, on old terrace. Pos- 
sible sequence of burials and also potential Early Man site. Subject 
to commercial development 
Upper valley sites—endangered by burrow operations for railroad— 
at least 3 large house pits 70 feet in diameter and 6 feet deep. Differ- 
ent than anything else in reservoir area. Age? (Unknown) 
Talus burials—usually assumed to be late, but these are different than 
others reported. To be destroyed by water and railroad and become 
readily accessible to pot hunters. Recovered 8 so far. Frontal flat- 
tening—graveyards, contact material. Nice preserved historic ma- 
terial. May be also earlier series. Not like 8. S. and 8 
Northern valley (under road cut)—Resurvey necessary, not much 
known, but likely area 
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Reappraisal of the Dalles (Washington side only )—Continued 


x. General survey and testing of areas not covered in original survey 
from Wishram to flowage area including Miller’s Island. Part done 
Oe BORL......scnaeccan 7s Cet ional 

9, Petroglyphs and pictographs—some in Wakemap Valley area, Brown’s 
Island, about 2 miles up from W. M.—will be drowned. Very im- 
portant collection here. 8 miles further up Crawford group may be 
destroyed by railroad and water. Above Maryville at Cliffs another 
group. Forsythe ranch (4-5 miles up) near Toll. Elaborate 
groups— may be destroyed by railroad __-~~~~- F 1, 500 


eS one nes : be Se ee ei __. 10, 700 
(or approximately $11,000) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 27, 1956 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Many residents of Oregon who are interested in archeological 
remains in the reservoir area behind the Dalles Dam have communicated with 
our offices strongly urging that appropriations be made for the fiscal year 1957 
in order to salvage materials of tremendous historic significance, particularly 
petroglyphs and Indian mounds which will be inundated and lost for all time 
if they are not salvaged prior to the time at which the Dalles Reservoir is filled. 

We note that the bill, H. R. 9390, which passed the House of Representatives 
several days ago contains no specific item in the appropriations for the National 
Park Service which would make possible the carrying on of this particular 
archeological salvage work. We are advised by members of the professional 
staff of the Senate Appropriations Committee that the budget request of the 
National Park Service includes an item of $50,000 for archeological investi- 
gations but that investigations at the Dalles Dam area are not included. 

We are sincerely of the opinion that the archeological remains at the Dalles 
Dam reservoir area are not only of historical but also of scientific interest. 
The material appears to be unique and there is an indication that some sites in 
this specific area may date back as much as 10,000 years. Thus, it is possible 
that a long range of prehistory may be explored through materials to be salvaged 
from the reservoir area. 

We have been reliably informed from a number of sources that the suin 
of $30,000 is a minimum amount which could be devoted to urgently needed 
work on petroglyph removals and the recovery of other archeological remains. 
The last mentioned sum would, by no meuns, enable a complete recovery jou 
to be performed but it would enable the salvage of sufficient material to give 
students and experts in the subject sufficient information to piece together the 
entire historical situation. 

Many organizations, including the Chamber of Commerce of the Dalles, Oreg., 
the Wasco County-Dalles County Museum Commission, members of the faculties 
of the University of Oregon and the University of Washington, and numerous 
publie-spirited citizens who have a deep interest in the preservation of these 
historical materials have urged that funds be appropriated for this extremely 
worthwhile project, and have indicated their willingness to cooperate in every 
way possible. 

The matter is urgent because if the funds are not appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1957, the historical materials will be inundated and will be lost to our 
veneration and to posterity. 

For the foregoing reasons, we respectfully urge the members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to give serious consideration to this request in con- 
nection with its studies of the appropriations bill H. R. 9390. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER. 
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COST OF M’KINLEY HOTEL OPERATION 


Chairman Haypen. Any questions, Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuak. I might ask one, Mr. Chairman. 

What is the cost of operating the McKinley Hotel ? 

Mr. Wirru. The McKinley Hotel, in the amendment that we are 
proposing, sir, was turned over to us several years ago by the Alaska 
Railroad. We have been unable to get an operator so we had to em- 
ploy somebody to operate it. We did employ a concern to operate 
it last year and paid them a fee of $7,500. In other words, that is all 
they got for the operation. Operations resulted in a deficit, and we 
had to provide funds on an emergency basis to cover that deficit. 

Senator DworsmaK. What was the deficit ? 

Mr. Wirru. It ran about $3,000, did it not, Mr. Montgomery ? 

Mr. Monreomery. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. Last year we used receipts from hotel operations to 
help defray expenses. There was some legal question as to whether 
we had authority to do that, so we sought authority in this bill to 
use the receipts from hotel operations. 

We have asked for $7,500 for the management fee and $20,300 to 
cover our deficit. The House allowed the $27,800 but did not give 
us authority to use the receipts. If we do not get that, we will not be 
able to operate because we will be running a deficit of $120,000 because 
we will be depositing in the Treasury of the United States our re- 
ceipts from the rooms, and so forth, which will amount to about 
$100,000. So the language is quite important to us. 

Senator Dworsuax. Can you raise rates and eliminate the deficit / 


Mr. Wier. No, sir; we cannot very well in this particular case. | 
will say this, Senator, however, that, by the spring of 1957, the new 
road will be in to Mount McKinley and we hope to get a regular con- 
cessionaire in there because we will have the travel to make it pay 
out, we think. 


LOSS ON HOTEL OPERATION 


Senator Dworsuakx. How much did the Alaskan Railroad lose an- 
nually in operating the hotel ? 

Mr. Wirrn. A great deal more than $20,000 but I do not have 
the figure. It is a very essential item to the travel industry of Alaska. 

Chairman Haypen. On general principles, the Congress has been 
reluctant to agree to the use of receipts as provided in this amend- 
ment. I have the text here and I will place it in the record, but any 
other way of doing it would be preferable. 

(The amendment referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(House Hearings, pp. 231, 253, and 531) 


(P. 16, line 6) 

Amendment requested : 

Page 16, line 6, after the closing parenthesis, insert the following: 

““: Provided, That all receipts from the operation of the McKinley Park Hotel 
in Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, may be applied to, or offset against, 
costs of managing, operating, and maintaining the hotel and related facilities, 
and any receipts or other revenues in excess of such costs shall be deposited at 
least annually into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts.” 
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HOUSE REPORT 
The House report made no statement concerning this item. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The McKinley Park Hotel in Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, which 
was formerly operated by the Alaska Railroad, was turned over to the National 
Park Service for operation during the 1955 fiscal year. The Service, so far, 
has been unable to arrange with a satisfactory private concessioner for operating 
the hotel. However, negotiations toward this end are continuing. As most of 
the 7,000 annual visitors spend time in the park, overnight accommodations, 
meals, transportation, souvenirs, etc., are essential to provide for their stay. 
During a visit to the park of members of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee last summer, they urged that the hotel be kept open and operated. 

During the 1955 travel season, the Service entered into a management operat- 
ing agreement with a nonprofit distributing corporation. The agreement provided 
for payment by the Government of a management fee of $7,500 and for reim- 
bursing the concessioner for any losses incurred in the operation in excess of 
receipts received from operations. On the basis of past operations, it is estimated 
that for the 1956 travel season operating expenses will exceed receipts by $20,300. 
Funds are included in the 1957 budget estimate as approved by the House to cover 
this cost, plus $7,500 for the management fee. 

The management agreement for the 1955 season was entered into pursuant to 
the act of March 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 80; 16 U. S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 353 (a)). 
That act, in part, authorizes the President, through such agency, or agencies, as 
he may designate “to operate facilities herein authorized (for the adequate 
housing, feeding, and transportation of the visiting public and residents of 
Mount McKinley National Park), directly or by contract or contracts with any 
individual, company, firm, or corporation, under such schedule of rates, terms, 
and conditions as he may deem proper.” While there appears to be no question 
that this statutory authority covers the operation of the hotel by this service, 
there has been raised the question as to whether this service has authority to 
apply the hotel receipts to meeting the management, operation, and maintenance 
costs in view of the requirement of 16 United States Code 452, which reads as 
follows 

“From and after July 1, 1918 all revenues of the National Park except Hot 
Springs Reservation, Arkansas, shall be covered into the Treasury to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts; and the Secretary of the Interior is directed to submit, 
for the fiscal year 1919 and annually thereafter, estimates of the amounts 
required for the care, maintenance, and development of the said parks.” 

As some provision had to be made for operating the hotel during the 1955 
travel season, the agreement covering that period was executed on an emergency 
basis and cited the act of March 29, 1940, as authority therefor. However, 
the Service is reluctant to make such an arrangement for the 1956 season, unless 
it is specifically provided for in the appropriation act or other statute. Accord- 
ingly, it is recommended that the proposed addition to the appropriation text be 
restored to the bill. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR AMENDMENT 


Mr. Wirrn. The only way of doing it is to increase our appropria- 
tion for this item to $127,800 and then put the revenues in miscella- 
neous receipts. 

Chairman Haypen. The amount of money would be the same. 

Mr. Wrrru. Yes, sir. Last year, the total gross receipts taken in 
was $102,388. I checked on it this morning and we figured we would 
incur a deficit of around $20,000 next summer. This is not a perma- 
nent situation. We hope to have this cleared up in a year or two, as 
soon as the road is open. I understand the road will be opened in the 
summer of 1957, so by the summer of 1958 it ought to be solved. 

Chairman Haypen. The principal justification for adopting this 
amendment which would allow you to use these funds would be merely 
for a 1-year stopgap? 
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Mr. Wirt. That is true—it might be 2 years. 

Chairman Haypen. The House made provision to cover the matter 
either way. 

Mr. Wirrn,. That is right. It may be that it will take 2 years be- 

‘ause I do not know just when that road will be finished. It is sup- 
posed to be open in 1957. If it is not open for travel in 1957, we will 
have the same situation in the summer of 1957 that we face in 1956. 

Senator DworsHak. What does the road do in the way of service’ 

Mr. Wirrn. It comes from the main highway to the park. It will 
allow automobiles to come into the park area. 

Senator DworsHax. Your hotel is right on the railroad, is it not? 


ACCESS TO HOTEL 


Mr. Wirtn. The railroad is the only way in now. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. How far off the road is it now? 

Mr. Wirrn. Off the highway ? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Mr. Wrirtu. We have a road in the park now but the only way 
to get your car there is to put it on the railroad and bring it in. 
Fairbanks is about 60 or 70 miles away. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Do you not permit tourists to ride on the rail- 
way if they want to get to the park? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. What do you care if they are making facilities 
for people driving cars? Your primary responsibility is to get them 
to use the railroad ? 

Mr. Wirrn. My primary concern is to get them to use the park and 
hope they enjoy themselves there. 

People up there arrive in an automobile and they prefer to ride 
in their automobile. 

Senator DworsHak. They could not leave their car and ride on 
the train ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I might say this: we had figured on not opening up 
this year. 

Senator Dworswax. I think you should operate it but it ought to be 
self-sustaining. 

Mr. Wirrn. We firmly believe that, and I think as soon as this 
road is completed there will be enough travel to support the hotel. 

Senator DworsHax. We will look forward to a year from now. 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$10,158,000 for maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities. 
For the current. year, $9,094,300 was the adjusted appropriation for 
this work. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Appropriation act, 1956 __ $8, 950, 000 
increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs_______- 144, 300 

Adjusted appropriation _ 9, 094, 300 
Budget estimate, 1957, and Houst allowance___- _.... 10, 158, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Adjusted 


ted | Esti » 1957 
appropriation Estimate 195 


Activity 


1. Roads and trails........-- —— Fad POET $4, 292, 867 $4, 503, 900 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 7 4, 801, 433 5, 654, 100 


SI ick peat ecsnts : 9, 094, 300 10, 158, 000 


GENERAL 


The estimate for this appropriation for the 1957 fiscal year is $10,158,000, an 
increase of $1,063,700 over the operating base. 

Approximately 30 percent of the recommended increase is programed for the 
maintenance and operation of new areas and facilities for which funds have 
heretofore not beeen appropriated. It is proposed to allocate approximately 
“0 percent of the recommended increase to cover the cost of upward adjustment 
of wage rates already effected. The balance of the recommended increase, ap- 
proximately 50 percent is proposed to assure continuity of essential service, 
improve the quality of service offered the visiting public, and to forestall de- 
terioration of the physical facilities. Visitor use continues to increase as does 
the impact on the physical plant which was designed to handle and provide 
essential service to approximately one-half the number of visitors presently 
using the facilities comprising the physical plant. 


1. Roads and Tratls, $4,503,900 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $4,503,900, an increase 
of $211,033 over operating base of $4,292,867. 

The roads, trails, and parkways requiring maintenance during the 1957 fiscal 
year will consist of 6,890 miles of roads and parkways and $8,319 miles of trails, 
or a total of 15,209 miles of roads, trails, and parkways located in 183 areas. 
This total reflects an increase of approximately 74 miles of roads and parkways 
and 230 miles of trails, or a total increase of 304 miles of roads, trails, and 
parkways over the total mileage maintained in the 1956 fiscal year. As of 
June 30, 1955, the capital investment of this road and trail mileage amounted 
to approximately $233,148,180. The 1957 estimate for their maintenance is only 
1.9 percent of the capital investment. 

As pointed out in prior-year estimates, the maintenance of roads and trails 
in the areas administered by the Service fell far behind during and after World 
War II. Curtailment of expenditures for roads and trails maintenance and 
construction as well as the lack of personnel and equipment resulted in deferring 
much of the maintenance work usually carried on in the normal routine process. 
Such deferred work included resealing and reprocessing bituminous surfaces, 
correction of drainage conditions, removal of trees and vegetation for proper 
site distance, replacement of guardrail, and other protective devices and traffic 
services. The deferring of such maintenance naturally resulted in the deteriora- 
tion of the roads, parkways, and trails to an extremely critical and unsafe con- 
dition. While some progress has been made in recent years in liquidating the 
backlog of essential maintenance items, the added miles of roads, trails, and 
parkways, together with the overloading caused by the persistently heavy in- 
crease in visitor use of a roads and trails system built to carry the traffic loads 
of the 1930’s, have greatly increased the burden on the maintenance program 
and increased fund requirements. 
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Of the total increase of $211,033 requested, the amount of $89,984 is to provide 
for 304 additional miles of roads and trails to be maintained during the 1957 
fiscal year. The remaining increase of $121,049 would be applied to meet the 
increased cost-of-maintenance operations which have resulted primarily from 
wage-rate increases already effected, the conversion of employees in CPC grades 
to ungraded and the increased cost of supplies, materials, equipment, communi- 
cation, travel, etc. The necessity of absorbing these increased costs has resulted 
in a lower standard of regular maintenance work and in a substantially lower 
rate of progress in liquidating the backlog of deferred maintenance. 

A comparison of mileages, funds, and costs per mile for maintaining the roads 
and trails in areas administered by the Service for the past year, and estimated 
for the current and budget years is shown in the following tabulation: 


Roads Trails Totals 


1955 fiscal year: 
Total mileages--_-......---- ; Goines \ 7,017. 56 8, 219. 63 15, 237. 19 
Total available. _.- ‘ i ; : $3, 606, 549 $643, 451 | $4, 250, 000 
Percent of total. ___.__- ; ‘ niles ta 84. 85 5. 100 
Per mile cost shed = aaa - $514 $ $279 

1956 fiscal year: 
Total mileages on = se 6, 816 , 14, 905 
Total estimated to be available , - $3, 644, 932 $647, 93! $4, 292, 867 
Percent of total. _- ities ‘ ; 84. 92 5. 100 
Per mile cost_- aaebed ‘ ebb . sh $535 $80 $2R8 

1957 fiscal year: 

Total mileages----------- : ee eae 6, 890 
Total estimate - hechihen Speta hl tsk eae £5 $3, 827, 414 
I OE i ii anh dno nndreikbihiedds-cbbachbene , 84. 98 
Per mile cost-___-_- i $555 


15, 209 








2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities, $5,654,100 





. Adjusted ap- ” 
Subactivity propriation Estimate 1957 


(a) National pe. monuments and other areas : $4, 672, 100 


(6) National Capital Parks 885, 268 982, 000 


5, 654, 100 





(a) National parks, monuments, and other areas, $4,672,100 


The estimate for this subactivity is $4,672,100, increase of $755,935 over the 
operating base. 

Facilities requiring maintenance and operation under this subactivity are com- 
prised of a wide diversity of buildings, structures and utility systems, including 
water, sewer, electric, radio, telephone, and sanitation facilities comparable to 
those found in a metropolitan area, but located under highly varied climatic 
conditions ranging from those below sea level in Death Valley National Monu- 
ment to those in many mountain parks where the major developments are at 
elevations of 7,000 to 12,000 feet; and from those in desert areas to those in the 
Everglades National Park, which is essentially an aquatic jungle. The main- 
tenance and operation of such facilities present many varied problems. In 
addition to the usual facilities enumerated, many of the areas include important 
grounds developments; memorial and observation structures; cemeteries; com- 
memorative statues, prehistoric ruins embracing literally thousands of lineal 
feet of exposed stone or adobe walls; over 600 important historic structures, 
such as the Adams Mansion, Independence Hall, and Castillo de San Marcos 
which require unique and unusual preservative treatment to prevent their irrep- 
arable loss. Also, preservative work must be continued on priceless paintings, 
guns, swords, uniforms, furnishings, etc., comprising the vast collection of his- 
toric and scientific objects in areas administered by this Service. 

The number of tasks to be performed in maintaining all of the varied facili- 
ties are multitudinous and require skills ranging from purely routine to those 
employing highly specialized techniques. More important, however, is the fact 
that utility systems must be continuously operated at overpeak loads in an 
attempt to serve the visiting public, hundreds of comfort stations must be con- 
tinuously serviced and garbage and refuse from roads, camp, and picnic sites 
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must be collected and disposed of in a sanitary manner. The necessity of giving 
first attention to the maintenance and operation of essential utility systems 
unavoidably results in a lower standard of maintenance of buildings and other 
facilities when funds are insufficient to cover all essential needs. 

The increase of $755,935 under this subactivity is requested for the following 
purposes : 


1. For new areas and areas for which only token amounts have hereto- 
fore been made available 200 

2. For maintaining, heating and providing caretaker services, McKinley 
Park Hotel 53, 510 

. For maintenance and operation of new facilities for which no funds 
have been appropriated 129, 581 
. For leasing of commercial communication facilities_._._.c.u..-....-._- 41, 015 

5. For wage-rate increases already effected but for which no increased 
funds have been made available 124 
. For additional permanent and temporary personnel 581 
. For supplies, materials, equipment, travel, transportation, etc 4,924 


Total 755, 985 


New areas and areas for which only token amounts have heretofore been pro- 
vided, $25,200.—The following tabulation shows the new areas and the areas 
for which only token amounts have heretofore been provided for buildings and 
utilities maintenance, and the amount requested for each in this estimate: 


| i 
Amount } Amount 


currently | requested 

available herein 
City of Refuge National Historical Park, T. H- 4 | $6, 000 
Edison Laboratory National Monument a : | 10, 000 
Fort Caroline National Memorial, Fla__- rs $300 | 5, 350 
Fort Union National Monument, N. Mex os i 2, 400 
Virgin Islands National Historic Site, V. I inde 1, 350 3, 100 


Total_- ; ee ah ‘cack cial 1, 650 26, 850 


Edison Laboratory National Monument, $10,000.—Thomas Alva Edison’s Lab- 
oratory at West Orange, N. J., where the late great inventor achieved some of 
his most notable work in discovery and iwvention, was donated to the United 
States Government on December 6, 1955, as a first step toward establishing it 
as the Edison Laboratory National Monument. Also, there will be donated to 
the Federal Government during 1956 the contents of the Laboratory, now known 
as the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Museum. The contents include Thomas 
Edison’s working equipment, experiments in the making, just as he left them 
prior to his death in 1931, his library and voluminous papers, early models of 
his fabulous inventions, and exhibits depicting his life and achievements. The 
Kdison Laboratory property embraces the three-storied Laboratory building 
which includes the inventor’s machine shop and stockroom and a large balconied 
library, plus several smaller exhibit buildings and an underground vault. It 
appears certain that the area will be established as a national monument under 
the authority of the act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225) by proclamation of the 
President prior to the close of the 1956 fiscal year. Accordingly, funds in the 
amount of $10,000 will be needed for maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
Laboratory structures, grounds, and furnishings beginning with the 1957 fiscal 
year. 

(b) National Capital Parks, $982,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $982,000, an increase of $96,732 over the 
operating base. The increases are summarized as follows: 


1. Roosevelt Island maintenance 

2. Wage-rate increases______-- 

4. George Washington Memorial Parkway (additional picnic areas and 
facilities ) 

4. Increased cost of electricity 

. Increased cost of heating 

3. Special events 
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Itemization of estimate 





| 
Estimate, | Estimate, 
1956 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations. - -- : Jac SSR $9, 094, 300 $10, 158, 000 
Appropriation... - 7 aebiieciaiel 8,950,000 | —-10, 158, 000 
Proposed supplement: al due to Et Me acca celbcensccac oe ; 144, 300 | 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS | | 


1 Personal services .-__.....- cnigtitathnkeidicn tiatekeaadiphhicnwe 6, 485, 682 6, 876, 574 
02 Travel ; Petes cewek eutee 67, 411 79, 533 
03 Transports ation of things. ewenacsivbinudbbbaublebbstiessnusiuue 70, 107 88, 033 
04 Communication services. .........-..---..-------.-- pte mepehmnan 28, 689 53; 021 
05 Rents and utility services - -- ip snieneo a ‘4 eit . 176, 830 248, 885 
06 Printing and reproduction._- - ee noua 2, 962 | 3, 640 
07 Other contractual services silliest. ited 381, 867 564, 017 
08 Supplies and materials__ sndacwieta Went 1, 320, 150 1, 595, 421 
09 Equipment " : poe eae 7 512, 437 | 594, S21 
13. Refunds, aw ards, and indemnities.___--_- cd 30 59 
15 Taxes and assessments... ----- ‘ a . cae 48, 135 53, 996 


Total obligations. _...-- pethrd = mubihe pine de 7 9, 094, 300 | 10, 158, 000 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


APPROPRIATIONS 

1947 ~--- $5, 825, 078 
i948. ; = 3, 464, 900 
1949 , 816, 825 
1950 7, 000, 815 
1951 ‘ 7, 350, 000 
1952 ‘ 7, 448, 790 
1953 8, 003, 370 
Se 8, 300, 000 
’ 8, 425, 000 
8, 950, 000 


CONSTRUCTION 
ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. Now we come to construction. 

The printed budget included an estimate of $5,200,000 for construc- 
tion. A supplemental estimate in the form of an amendment to the 
budget was submitted in House Document 326, requesting an increase 
of $8,350,000, making the total estimate $13,550,000. 

The House allowed $15 million. However, the House committee 
did not consider the supplemental estimate. 

For the current year, $5,425,000 was appropriated for construction. 

[ understand that the Department takes the position that $13,550,000 
of the House allowance is for work proposed in the revised estimate. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. The justification will be placed in the record. 





, 000 


O00 
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(The justifications referred to follow :) 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


CONSTRUCTION 


Appropriation act, 1956 i $5, 425, OOO 
Budget estimate, 1957_- 5 F 5, 200, 000 
Supplemental estimate (H. Doc. 326) ...._. 8,350,000 


Total estimate__._..__ - a eh id 550, 000 
House allowance 5. 000, OOO 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR FUNDS 


To provide adequate facilities for the accommodation and protection of visitors 
to the 181 areas administered by the Service. Visitors to the areas for the 1955 
calendar year totaled 50,007,838, 

Visitor use has surpassed the capacities of visitor facilities, and the situation 
is getting progressively worse with each passing year. 


Program and financing 


Revised 


I ren 
estimate Difference 


In budget 


PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 


1. Buildings, utilities and other facilities $4. 400, 000 $12, 500, 000 $8, 100, 000 
Acquisition of lands and water rights: 
(a) Lands btnme~ de 750, 000 1, 000, 000 250), OOO 


(b) Water rights cei aal - 50, 000 50), 000 


Total obligations_ - " | 5, 200, 000 13, 550, 000 . 350, 000 


FINANCING 
Appropriation. __- 5 5, 200, 000 13, 550, 000 8, 350, 000 


GENERAL 


This estimate of $13,550,000 is an increase of $8,350,000 over the amount in- 
cluded in the budget. A breakdown of the amount in the budget, the revised 
estimate, and the increases by activities is as follows: 


Revised esti 


mate Increases 


In budget 


Buildings, utilities, and other facilities_----_- $4, 400, 000 $12, 500, 000 $8, 100, 000 


Acquisition of lands and water rights: 
Lands 5 750, 000 1, 000, 000 250, OOO 


Water rights 50, 000 50,.000 


Total ia 5, 200, 000 13, 550, 000 8, 350, 000 


Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 

It is the expressed desire and responsibility of the National Park Service to 
provide adequate facilities for the accommodation and protection of the visitors 
to the 181 areas administered. The public has expressed itself strongly through 
various media of communication concerning the unsatisfactory conditions found 
in many of these areas. The Service has not been unaware of these conditions. 
A combination of circumstances has caused the existing conditions but, for the 
most part, they are the result of tremendously increased visitor use. This is 
important when it is considered that there has been an increase of 120 percent 
in visitors since World War II, with over 50 million recorded during 1955 and 
an estimated 8O million by 1966. 
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The Service has just completed a study of existing conditions and needs of 
the parks and other areas administered and prepared a long-range program 
designed to meet visitor needs and at the same time preserve park values, so that 
by 1966, the golden anniversary date of establishment of the Service in 1916, the 
parks will be adequately developed and staffed. This increased request for 
eonstruction funds over the regular budget covers the first year’s needs of that 
program. 

Imbalance between highway construction and other construction 

Good progress has been made in park road construction since the war under 
the authorizations contained in the Federal Aid Highway Acts, particularly the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954. From all indications, good progress in this 
field may continue because of interest in highway improvements on a nationwide 
scale. The Service strongly endorses any program which will lead to over- 
coming the huge backlog of highway construction in the areas administered. 
However, careful consideration should be given to the need for other equall) 
important physical facilities. Records show that for only 1 year (1931) prior 
to the 1947 fiscal year was as much as $1 million appropriated for construction 
other than highways. During the past 10-year period (1947-56) about 80 per- 
cent of our construction appropriations have been for highway construction and 
only about 20 percent for the buildings, utilities, and other physical facilities 
required to serve visitors. Food and lodging facilities provided by concessioners 
with private capital are essential. Tack of these types of developments is one 
of the major causes underlying the large volume of public criticism the Service 
has been receiving. Improvements to highways outside of the parks enable 
more people to get to them more quickly and in more comfort but when they 
arrive they do not find the facilities required to meet their needs. Provision 
of much needed funds to meet authorizations for constructing park roads and 
parkways has resulted in smaller appropriations for other facilities. This im- 
balance can be corrected only by the appropriation of much greater amounts for 
visitor and other facilities. The Service cannot meet requirements of today’s 
visitors, and contemplation of an increase to SO million visitors in 1966, 10 years 
hence, is truly appalling, unless we can, at the same time, contemplate the pro- 
vision of facilities to meet their needs. 


Hrpansion of existing facilities not always the solution 

Expanded needs cannot be met satisfactorily by continuous accretion to an 
already outmoded facility or improvements. The temporary relief afforded is 
not a solution ; in fact, it will lead eventually to a more complex and costly prob- 
lem to be solved at a later date. Experience shows that many facilities must 
be replanned and relocated to meet current and future needs. 


Coordination of construction, Federal and privately financed projects 

The Service has made very strong efforts to persuade its concessioners to 
expand their visitor facilities, only to be confronted with the prospect that the 
Government cannot definitely commit itself to provide the necessary water, 
sewer, and other utilties to complement developments made by private capital 
when the concessioner wishes to expand. The acute need for more visitor food 
and housing accommodations makes it essential that these developments be 
coordinated. 
Advantages gained from availability of larger appropriations 

Provision of larger appropriations for construction of buildings, utilities, and 
other facilities would place the development program in a better balance and 
aid the Service considerably in administering the funds, resulting in more rapid 
accomplishment of the projects involved. Considering the fact that 181 areas 
are administered, with a backlog of more than half a billion dollars in construc- 
tion needs, the need for reprogramming can be readily understood. Urgent needs 
must be considered and priorities must be changed to meet day to day conditions. 
Requests for program changes are necessarily frequent, involving much time 
on the part of departmental and other officials. 


Advantages to be gained from the package concept of projects 


Provision of larger appropriations made up of larger project units or pack- 
ages, made up of smaller units of projects, is highly desirable. An example of 
a package project is that of completing all developments required at the Bridge 

say area in Yellowstone National Park or, in the case of a small national monu- 
ment, the completion of all developments in the area where they are located 
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relatively close to each other. In the case of a campground, all of the roads 
and trails, water systems, sewer systems, comfort stations, lights, etc., as well 
as campsite developments, could be accomplished as one project. Financing 
should be made available in the same manner. Considerable savings would re- 
sult in addition to the benefits to be derived from cleaning up all developments 
in a particular geographical area at one time. Savings would be realized through 
purchasing materials in large quantities in those instances where the projects 
were being accomplished by park forces. Savings would be made in construct- 
ing and operating labor camps for projects of longer duration. Economies in 
use of technically trained personnel, an item of utmost importance, would be 
effected in making site construction surveys, and in carrying out supervision of 
construction. Considerable advantage to the public would result from accom- 
plishing the construction of projects during one visitor season, as opposed to 
disrupting visitor enjoyment during 2 or 3 construction seasons when the funds 
were provided for the work during different fiscal years. More favorable con- 
tract bids for projects would result as the contractor would be required to recruit 
labor, move in his equipment, and set up camp only once for the package project. 


Kaceptions 


There will be many exceptions to the proposed package approach until after 
many urgent needs have been met. High priority projects must be accomplished 
in some instances without regard to the overall needs of the areas in which 
they are to be undertaken. It is believed that as much as 70 to 80 percent of a 
large appropriation could be utilized on the package project basis. 


The estimate 

It is requested that the estimate of $12,500,000 be allowed to permit develop- 
ment of the parks and other areas at a rate more realistic and commensurate 
with current needs. The appropriation of these funds would be the first step 
of a long-range program of providing visitor facilities and other miscellaneous 
improvements so that by 1966, the golden anniversary year of the act of 1916 
creating the Service, the people will find the areas essentially on a maintenance 
basis; developed in a manner to permit maximum enjoyment and benefits; and, 
at the same time, insure preservation of park values for future generations. 

Visitor use has simply surpassed the capacities of visitor facilities. This 
happened in 1941 when about 21 million visitors were recorded. The situation 
has become worse with each passing postwar year which brought additional 
hundreds of thousands or millions of visitors to the areas. 

The estimate contemplates providing facilities of the highest priority as shown 
by the following breakdown of broad categories : 


1. Visitor facilities, total___ ecb ; 287, 400 


(a) Lodging and dining accommodations: (1) Utilities: 
Water, sewer, power 224 000 
(b) Campground and picnic areas: 
(1) Comfort stations, fireplaces, tables, 038, 700 
(2) Utilities: Water, sewer, power____- 684, 700 
(c) Information and interpretive facilities: 
(1) Contact stations, museums, exhibits 2 277, 700 
(2) Utilities: Water, sewer, power- 62, 300 


2. Management and protection facilities, total 712, 600 


(a) Buildings: 
(1) Administrative__- : 733, 500 
(2) Utility sis oi 518, 600 
(3) Housing 571, 300 
(b) Utilities: 
(1) Water ‘ 047, 600 
(2) Sewer__-__~-- } 497, 300 
(3) Power : ; 241, 400 
(c) Miscellaneous: (1) Fences, signs, boat landings____ 102, 900 
3. Advance planning, museum exhibit construction, and rehabilita- 
tion, of historic structures 500, 000 


Total 12, 500,000 
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Region 1 
Region 2 


Region 3_____- 

Region 4- 

Region 5. 

National capital parks 

Utilities to serve concessions developments 
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Buildings and utilities construction program 195? fiscal year 


Regular | 
Area and project budget | ie 
estimate | ditions 


Proposed 
revised 
budget 


$697, 800 $1, 181, 900 | $1, 879, 700 
, 254, 000 2, 380, 100 | 3, 634, 100 
763, 600 | 1, 240, 700 | 2, 004, 300 
635, 400 | 1, 937, 300 2, 572, 700 
me | 672, 700 1, 061, 200 


“arate 


272, 300 498, 000 
150, 000 150, 000 


Museum exhibits iPAISg. de bE 135, 000 | 65, 000 200,000) 
Rehabilitation of historic structures inti xin wees vind ah 100, 000 100, 000 200, 000 


Advance planning, etc. __. ae 200, 000 100, 000 | 300, 000 


Total program 4, 400, 000 Pe 8, 100, 000 12, 500, 000 








Norte,—Total estimates are given for all items in this program and are based on the following percentages 


Buildings and utilities: Percent 


Andrew Johnson National Monument (Tennessee): 
Restoration of Andrew Johnson Home and grounds 
Improvements to buildings, utilities and grounds.-_- 

Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational Area (North 

Carolina): 
Day-use facilities and equipment storage buildings, Bodie 


Comfort station and utilities, Cape Hatteras Lighthouse. 
Empl-yee housing 
Chalmette National Historical Park (Louisiana): 


Construction ___....._.._-- eh ee te. dk we : , 85 
Contingencies__- 5 : a 
Plans, surveys, and supervision 10 


ORME cit ddo sti dais 


ee and utilities construction erage: 1957 fiscal year 


Regular 
Area and project budget 


estimate 


Proposed 
revised 
budget 


Proposed 
additions 





REGION 1 





Conversion of Beauregard House, B-5, U-3 
Building, utilities, fences, markers, ete....- 
Everglades National Park (Florida): 
Flamingo area development: | 
Public service building, B-61-2- eats wehiey 165, 000 | 
Utility systems, U-34, U-17, B-67_ 41, 600 
Employee housing, B- 68... 42, 400 
Comfort stations and shelters, B-57-1_- 
Fort Carolina National Memorial (Florida): 
Public Use Building (completion B-4, M-4) ____- 35, 000 | 
Buildings, fire lanes, boundary markers and fencing 40, 000 | 
Fort Frederica National Monument (Georgia): 
Public-use building, B-2-4- 
TEMADID OO TOUS, 1-0-0, PSO Roe sien on nnnended-cocpeslesasceassasass} 
hy Pn rk oe utkcbpconsanade debe ctewubcccnee 
Utility buildings, B-6, 5, 1, 10__ ee 
Grounds development, fence, pier, ‘and flagpole. - 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (North Carolina): 
Oconaluftee ranger station, B-129, B-66, B-12, B-114, U-151, 
U-152, U-153, U-158 ze 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (Tennessee): 
Cosby campground development 
Equipment storage building, headquarters, B-182___ 
Utility area, fence, headquarters, M-50-5 
Incinerator, headquarters, U-148_. 
Chilhowee ranger station, B-127, 126, U-123, U-74, M-44.. 
Mammoth Cave National Park (Kentucky): 
Underground comfort station, shaft, lift, and utilities, 
snowball dining room. 
Improvement and extension of cave wiring, U-80 Gaceutamavedeeicaal 52, 300 
Public-use building and utility connection, B-1, U-46, 


U-53 


Semmes National Park (Vv ‘irginia): Big Meadows develop- 
ment: Expansion of utility systems 16, 700 


‘Pots ter-segion 1. ...........-..-.. rt ee ai 697, 800 1, 181, 900 1, 879, 700 
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Buildings and utilities construction program 1957 fiscal year—Continued 


Proposed 
revised 
budget 


Regular 
Area and preject budget 
estimate 


Proposed 
additions 


REGION 2 


3, TOO 

° a Badlands National Monument (South Dakota): 

“4 7) Fencing boundary (portion) M-9-3 

1 200 Reconstruction of water supply intake 

"000 Dinosaur Nationa] Monument (Utah 

yon) Reliefing of fssils, quarry area, M-1-1 

), 000 Visitor center, quarry area 

. 000 Employee housing, quarry area as 

) 000 Utilities, quarry area aoe 

George Washington Carver National Monument (Missouri) 


Water supply and distribution system 
Glacier National Park (Montana): 
Utilities: 
Rising Sun 
Lake McDonald 
Grand Teton National Park (Wyoming) 
Employee housing, moose headquarters 
Utility systems, moose headquarters 
Visitor center, Colter Bay 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial (Missouri!: 
Continua‘ion of restoration of courthouse and grounds 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial (South Dakota 
Completion of amphitheater M-4 
Water supply development 
Street lighting system 
Restoration of sculptor’s studio 
Planting and topsoviling 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial (North Dakota 
North unit development: 
Tables, fireplaces, etc., Squaw Creek campground 
Employee housing and utilities 
Checking station 
Irrigation and pumping, headquarters area 
Grading, topsoiling, and planting, headquarters are 
Utility buildine, headquarters area_- 
Wind Cave National Park (South Dakota 
Installation of elevator, U-12 
Water system extension 
Yellowstone National Park (Wyoming 
), O00 Canyon area development: 
). 000 Utilities 300, 000 
O00 Employee housing 000 000 
: : Utility buildings 200) 
500 Public use building ‘ 000 
. 400 Amphitheater 000 
Campfire circles, Mammoth and West Thumb f 
Lake Lodge area development: 
, 000 Utilities 1, 200 
600 Fencing water supply source } R00 
400 Fishing Bridge development: 
900 Enlarge sewer system 300 
Campground development 006 
, 000 Fine grading, planting, ete 000 
, O00 


), 000 


Total for region 2__- , 254, . 100 
, 600 
800 REGION 3 
, 600 
100 Big Bend National Park (Texas): 
600 Employee housing and utilities 6, 500 
Rio Grande campground development , 000 
Bryce Canyon National Park (Utah): 
, 800 Employee housing 37, 800 
Campground extension 2, 100 
, 000 Headquarters building 
, 000 Carlsbad Caverns National Park (New Mexico 
, 200 Exhibits, public use building 40, 000 
, 400 Water system extension U-10-6 
000 Chaco Canyon National Monument (New Mexico 
Contact station 000 
Utility building y 090 
O00 Fort Union National Monument (New Mexico 
, 300 Water, sewer, and power systems ' 19, 400 
Boundary fencing 5 5, S00 
500 Grand Canyon National Park (Arizona 
Employee housing and utilities, headquarters and desert 
view 236, 600 536, 600 
Water storage tanks, south rim 173, 500 26, 500 200), 000 
Extension of utilities to new cabin area, south rim 50, 000 AO, GOO 


Heating units in 5 buildings 35, 300 5 300 


73918—56 20 
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Buildings and utilities construction program 1957 fiscal year—Continued 





Area and project 


REGION 3—continued 


Great Sand Dunes National Monument (Colorado): 
Comfort station and water system in campground, 
B-16-U-5__._- DD ee sao dh sa Relananecinip beadeiiialines einai 
Fencing boundary M458... SEIS 
Lake Mead National Recreational “Area. (Nevada): 
Utilities (portion) Echo Bay, U-83-1, U-84-1, U-85 
Lake Mead National Recreational Area (Arizona): 
Campground development, Katherine, U-74, M-166, 
B-117, B-143___...-- is ieenbie hatiaeiald 
Organ Pine Cactus Nation¢ al Monument (Arizona): 
Employee housing and utilities, B-3, B-4, U-3, U-6___._-- 
Campground ex»ansion, headq"iarters M-13. ote 


Public-use building (1st unit) B-1-5__..........._.---_--_| 


Southwest Monuments (New Mexico): 
Rehabilitation of buildings and other facilities, various 
monuments ; 
Southwest Monuments (Arizona): 
Rehabilitation of buildings and other facilities, various 
monuments - 
Improvements to buildings at Globe headquarters 


EOE FOF CI Divi ca Ska cthhiccenttbbccccsceoeiniwse 
REGION 4 


Crater Lake National Park (Oregon): 
Campground development, Annie Springs, U-34, B-81, 
M-24 
Employee housing and utilities, headquarters. 
Craters of the Moon National Monument (Idaho): 
Employee housing 
Public-use building, B-18 
Utility building, B-21 
Utilities 
Death Valley National Monument (California): 
Expansion of utilities, Cow Creek, U-35, “—— U-3, U-14_- 
Employee housing. ----- sieteasgieiantnesishactrisiaad 
Glacier Bay National Monument (Alaska): 
Bartlett Cove development: 


Hawaii National Park (Territory of Hawaii): 
Water system improvements, Kilauea, U-39, U-35. 
Improvements to employees’ quarters, B-107 
Employee housing 

Joshua Tree National Monument (California): 
Completion of utility building, Pinto Wye, B-31 


Katmai National Monument (Alaska): F M radio system_._-| 


Lava Beds National Monument (California): Replacement of 
deteriorated water system U-11. 
Mount McKinley National Park (Alaska): 
F M radio system 
Campground expansion, Wonder Lake 
Utilities expansion, Wonder Lake 
McKinley Hotel improvements 
Mount Ranier National Park (Washington): 
Employees quarters and utilities, Narada B-58, U-66 
Comfort station and utilities, Box Canyon B-145, U-62___- 
Checking station, east side, Stevens Canyon Rd., B-28__- 
Campfire circel, Ohanapecosh campground, M-58 
Olympic National Park (Washington): 
Campground development 
Utility buildings, headquarters 
Ranger station, Elwha area, B-189 
Sequoia-Kings National Park (California): 
a housing and utilities, Lodgepole, B-58, U-33, 
Campground development, Dorst Creek, B-48, U-11 
‘Yosemite National Park (California): 
Utilities, Rock Point utility area, U-83 
Improvements and expansion to sewage disposal plant, 
Valley U-63 
Campfire circle, Wawona 
Campground development 


Total for region 4 





Regular | 


Pro 
budget | additions 


estimate 


15, 000 | 


osed 


Be PO biaasensd 





| 
| 





2, 004, 300 


Proposed 
revised 
budget 


$16, 400 
25, 000 


103, 200 


938, 300 


49, 600 
15, 000 
29, 700 


35, 000 


45. 000 
25, 000 


72, 700 
220, 000 


86, 700 
126, 800 
112, 200 

49, 500 


101, 100 
150, 000 





osed 
ised 
iget 


$16, 400 
25, 000 


103, 200 


98, 300 


49, 600 
15, 000 
29, 700 


35, 000 


45, 000 
25, 000 


04, 300 


72, 700 


20, 000 


6, 700 
6, 800 
2, 200 
9, 500 


1, 100 
0, 000 


0, 000 
D. 000 
), 000 


3, 600 
, 300 
), 000 


, 000 
, 000 
500 
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Buildings and utilities construction ppapen 1957 fecat year—Continued 


Regular 
Area and project budget 
estimate 


Proposed 
revised 
budget 


Proposed 
additions 


REGION 5 


Hampton National Historical Site (Maryland): 
Reroofing mansion, B-1___-- $35, 300 $35, 300 
Harpers Ferry National Monume nt (West Virginia): | 
Rehabilitation and stabilization of historic structures, | 
B-1, B-2, B-3 | $38, 300 38, 300 
Obliteration of undesirable structures, M-2 } 29, 800 20. 800 
Independence National Historical Park (Pennsylvania): 
Demolition of buildings_----- * 4, ¢ 135, 800 200, 000 
Wiring, heating, sprinkler sy stem, fire- detection system, 
and public toilets, Independence Hall group, B-2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 ‘ quan osinene pene dee : 289, 400 289, 400 
Isle Roy ale National! Park (Mie higan): | 
Completion of utilities, Rock Harbor, U-1, U-4, U-5 2, 000 152, 000 
Aids to navigation M-22-3__ 7 6, 000 | 6, 000 
Boat (preparation of plans and specific: itions) 150, 000 | 150, 000 
Statute of Liberty National Monument (New York): | 
Demelition of abandoned structures, M-19, M-20 29, 500 29, 400 58, 900 
Utility buildings and incinerator, B-5, B-12, U-22 51, 200 51, 200 
Extension of utilities to shops building, U-15, U-19 5, 500 | _- | 5, 500 
Walls, gates, fine grading, seeding, planting, M-8, 34, 42 44, 800 44, 800 
Total for region 5 TES Aes waa ‘ / 1, 061, 200 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 
District o. “olumbia: 
Roosevelt Island development . 114, 700 188, 100 302, 800 
Water system, Fletcher’s Boathouse - - a 400 | 9, 400 
Mobile comfort station. - _- . 23, 500 , 23, 500 
Restoration cf Old Stone House and gro yunds___- a 41, 200 21, 200 62, 400 
Washington Monument flagpole 13, 400 13, 400 
Heating and cooling system, Jefferson Memorial 3, f euesél 23, 500 
Prince Williams Forest Park (Virginia): 
Increase capacity of camp 5-_--.------ ‘ 63, 000 


Total for National Capital Parks 225, 498, 000 





icquisition of lands and water rights 

This estimate of $1,050,000 is an increase of $250,000 over the amount included 
in the budget. A breakdown of the budget estimate, the revised estimate, and 
the increase by subactivity follows: 


| In budget | Revised a Increase 





General land acquisition --_---_---- 7 : ; 750,000 | $1,000, 000 $250, 000 
Water rights____--- Pa ar ee a ; 50, 000 | 50, 000 


800, 000 | 1, 050, 000 | 250, 000 





General land acquisition 


There remains some 694,000 acres of non-Federal inholdings within the national 
park system, which has a gross area of approximately 22,570,000 acres. These 
inholdings are estimated to have a value of some $27,500,000. The difficulties 
these lands impose upon the administration, development, and maintenance of 
the areas in which they lie are out of all proportion to their extent. It has not 
been possible to undertake many needed projects because of the private owner- 
ship of such lands. Their existence makes possible undesirable private develop- 
ment and operations of facilities within the boundaries of areas over which 
there is no control. Valuable forests in them can be cut; undesirable resorts 
can be operated; real estate subdivisions can be established; land-scarring 
mining operations can be conducted; and other damaging uses can be carried out, 
which, in many instances, adversely affect adjacent Federal lands. The values 
of these lands increase as the parks themselves are developed and used. Every 
effort is being made to acquire non-Federal lands through the media of donation 
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and exchange, but the lands thus obtained have been few, and in the case of 
exchange, have generally been relatively low in monetary value. 

The following is a partial list of some of the most important privately owned 
tracts which should be acquired as quickly as possible. 


Estimated 


Area and location Acreage ; 
Vaile 


Big Bend National Park, Tex eo 3, 750 $125. () 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison, National Monument, Colo_._. ; 100 oF 
Colonial National Historical Park, Va 5 oh , 50 - 
Chiricahua National Monument, Ariz . pom | 160 10 

El Morro National Monument, N. Mex : 7 200 | 1, 
Gettysburg National Military Park, Pa ; ‘ 100 | 50) (fj) 
Glacier National Park, Mont : , 800 | 300. 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz i 20 125 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo 600 350) 
Joshua Tree National Monument, Calif 000 130. 
Kings Canyon National Park, Calif 300 w 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif ea 500 LOO, 000 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash > ies p 150 60, 000 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo : ee 750) 200,00) 
Yosemite National Park, Calif. - - - ; * aa : 350 950), (4K) 


29, 


Totals..... swe bliiy deb acwer aaa cutieics dtipeee tl tiie 11, 830 | 1, 950, O00 


It becomes more urgent daily that the above lands be acquired. In particular, 
certain inholdings in Big Ben, Glacier, Grand Canyon, Lassen Volcanic, and 
Rocky Mountain National Parks are in a most urgent category, some of them 
blocking important Government developments. Also, conflicting developments 
already started and those now programed have increased the value of the lands, 
and their values will continue to increase in comparison to progress of Federal 
developments. Delay in acquisition can only result in higher costs at some 
future date. 

The estimate of $1,050,000 will permit the execution of a much more realisti: 
and effective program in acquiring a good portion of those lands now in high 
priority. It is difficult to estimate the savings to the Federal Government that 
will accrue by acquisition as soon as possible, rather than defer for another 
year, or several years hence, 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS 


1047...- a 
1948 1, 375, 000 
1949 2, 629, 150 
1950 14, 595, 813 
1951 _ 17, 687, 500 
PO i dct acunen 14,890,000 
UE ccdinie nsnsaseervcte _ 15, 080, 410 
i ; 13, 916, 300 
hte Si ee ‘4,125, 000 
1956______ 5, 425, 000 


‘Includes $18,305 transferred to the Office of the Solicitor, and excludes $9,495,200 
shown under the head “Construction (liquidation of contract authorization).” 


PROJECT LIST 


Chairman Haypen. Is this a satisfactory estimate as far as you 
are concerned? Are you getting enough money to do the work you 
ought to do? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir; we are very well satisfied with the amount 
of money we are getting for this purpose. 
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Chairman Haypen. I think it would be desirable for the record 
to submit a list of the projects you would undertake with the House 
increase of $1,450,000. 

Mr. Wrrtu. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


jrea and project Amount 
Colonial National Historical Park, Va., Yorktown sewage system $250, 000 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Tenn., employee housing 150, 000 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo., employee housing and utilities, Col- 
tof Bag osa st ad eas 
Wind Cave National Park, Dak., addition: ul ‘amount required for ele- 
vator installation, and ioettae system for elevator building__—~~- 41, 800 
Aztee Ruins National Monument, N. Mex., completion of developments 104, 000 
Fort Union National Monument, N. Mex., — use building and em- 
ployee residence a ae 50, 000 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, N. Mex.: 
Comfort station and utility buildings___._.---_- sas . 74, 300 
Utility systems. eee peti i 59, 800 
Employee housing__- 3, 800 
Lake Mead National Recreation Area, Nev., utility systems, Las Vegas, 
Nev. , 200 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif., nee residences, utility 
connections, and landscaping_-_..--~-- 6, 720 
Sequojia-Kings Canyon National Park, ¢ Calif., incinerator, Ash Moun- 
tain_- 2 wien Oring eaieanniin 
Yosemite National Park, Calif., relocation of inciner ator outside of 
valley — ; initrd webbet Sheets 25, 000 
Fort McHenry National roe Md.: 


100, 700 


20, T00 


Public use building- 0, 900 
Employee housing_- son eies <a : 30, 000 
Utility building and utilities . kas hidine S 50, 000 
National Capital Parks: 
Roosevelt Island developments , 980 
Conversion of electric system to alte nating current, Ww ashington 
Monument, U-198—1__-. £ scsianttioniaile oe eee 70, 600 
Utilities to serve concessions de velopments (various areas) - Li ata , 000 


Total : oe eee nomen end . 900, 000 


HOUSE ALLOWANCES 


Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions to ask on 
this, 

Chairman Haypen. Go right ahead. Senator Stennis, you feel 
free to do the same. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Younae. First, I note there is in the bill now as it comes 
from the House the following sums for the development of the north 
unit of the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park. For tables, 
fireplaces, and so forth at the Squaw Creek campgrounds, $1,400; 
for employee housing and facilities, $75,000; a checking station, 
Sf DOO, 

Mr. Wirrn. A total of $115,900. 

Senator Youne. Irrigation and pumping in the headquarters are, 
$2,000; grading, topsoiling, and planting in the headquarters area, 
$5,000, and a utility building at the headquarters, $25,000. 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir. 
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ROAD PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. Have you made any requests for the road program ‘ 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes; there is under “Road construction,” $375,000 for 
construction of a portion of the Peaceful Valley Road, about 3 miles, 
and $135,000 for construction of roads and walks in the north 
unit of the park, or a total of $510,000. 

Senator Youne. Directly north of Medora? 

Mr. Wirtn. Peaceful Valley; yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. What do you plan for next year in the way of 
roads ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We hope to have the land situation bill through Con- 
gress which will adjust our boundaries so we can get our road from 
Medora into Peaceful Valley. 

Senator Youne. The bill passed the House and I am sure it will 
go through the Senate. I believe the amendments are acceptable. 


LIGNITE COAL FIRE 


I would like to ask you about the burning lignite mine in the Roose- 
velt Park. I have not had a chance to read your letter but you will 
recall last fall I contacted you on this at that time. The Park Service 
wanted to extinguish the fire. 

Mr. Wirtu. We would still like to. 

Senator Youna. The people out there think it is one of the greatest 
attractions you could have. There is a lignite coal fire burning to the 
south of there. It has been burning as long as anyone can remember 
and in all that time it has not spread over 100 feet. People from miles 
around come to see it. 

We have 600 billion tons of lignite coal in western North Dakota, so 
there is no problem of saving coal. We took out some 2.5 million tons 
when we built Garrison Dam. The burning mine is a great attraction, 
however, I am wondering what will have to be done to protect the fire 
from spreading. 

Did you not express concern last fall that it should have some pro- 
tection ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We feel this way, Senator. Of course, I do not mean 
to be impertinent about this, but we do not think it is a very good 
exhibit of conservation on the part of the Park Service. There are 
other coal fires they can see and we would like to keep this a conserva- 
tion area of the type that we felt would be admired and approved, and 
when you did get in touch with us we did agree. Secretary D’Ewart 
talked it over with me and we agreed to look into it further. 

We had a contract with the Bureau of Mines to put it out. We were 
going to look into it again this summer and see if we could adjust our 
thinking so that all would agree. We had planned to do nothing on it 
until we had another look at it. 


COST TO EXTINGUISH FIRE 


Chairman Haypen. How much would it cost to put the fire out? 

Mr. Wirrn. We had a contract let for about $8,000. It would be a 
little under $10,000. 

Chairman Haypen. How deep down in the ground does it burn? 
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Mr. Wirtu. It has only been burning about 2 years and is not too 
deep yet. How far it has spread, I do not know. I remember in the 
thirties we spent a lot of money on the public domain in Wyoming with 
a number of Civilian Conservation Corps camps trying to put out 
those fires. They get so deep eventually that it is almost impossible 
to put them out. Whether this will spread, I do not know. It was a 
lightning fire that started about 2 years ago. 

Senator Youna. I do not think there is any danger of it spreading 
except, as you said last fall, it might ignite some grass nearby. I think 
we should have protection of that kind but I think the mine could burn 
for 100 years and not spread over a few acres. I think, too, it would 
be fairly easy to protect the nearby area if you feel the fire might 
spread a bit. The Badlands themselves are pretty much a burned-out 
coal area, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the Park Service give some 
estimates as to what it would cost if it became necessary to protect this 
fire from spreading. 

Could you give us some estimates? Before more is done, I would 
like to look over that situation myself. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is what I would like to do, too. 

Senator Youne. We can probably come up with some sort of a 
program. 

Mr. Wirtn. We gave you an estimate at the request of Mr. Fredrick- 
son as to what it would cost to get a road in there so people can view 
it. We have not made any estimate on what it would take to control 
the fire and keep it from spreading. We would have to get in touch 
with the Bureau of Mines. They are the best authorities on it. We 
would not be qualified to make an estimate ourselves. 

Senator Youne. I understand your wanting to conserve coal or 
water or any other natural resource. When we have so much of this 
coal, however, and when the fire has existed for years and years and 
not spread appreciably, I do not think we have to be too much con- 
cerned, 

In that area, the people have as much interest in a lignite coal fire 
as anything else in the park. They will come from miles around to 
see it. In fact, on one occasion, I spent nearly half a day just to see 
the lignite fire to the south of there. 

Mr. Wirrtnu. I will say this, Senator; as to the amount of coal and 
so forth, we are not qualified to judge whether there is enough or not. 

Senator Youna. There is 600 billion tons. 


QUESTION OF PRESERVATION OF RESOURCES 


Mr. Wirth. In our thinking, it is not a question so much of whether 
you have coal to burn as it is that here is an area where the basic 
principles of the national parks are to preserve the resources, and 
here is an area set aside to commemorate Teddy Roosevelt who was 
one of the leaders of conservation, and then to let the natural resources 
burn, it just does not sound like good practice. That may be theory, 
but it is basic to our theory of conservation in the national parks, and 
there is where we run into our differences of policy and approach. 

Senator Young. You will not have any coal mining out in that area 
of the Badlands. 
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Mr. Wirrn. Not as long as it is a park, we will not. Therein lies 
the difference in philosophy and approach to it, sir. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have this letter of 
March 6, 1956, addressed to me, made a part of the record. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. Mriron R. Youna, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR YouNG: Mr. Fred J. Fredrickson, Washington representative 
of the North Dakota Chamber of Commerce, called here on Thursday, February 
23, to inquire as to the cost of developments which would be needed at Theodore 
Roosevelt National Memorial Park to provide opportunity for park visitors to 
view the burning coal vein. You have had correspondence with Assistant Secre- 
tary D’Ewart on this subject. 

Our estimates of costs are based on our knowledge of the country and costs 
of similar developments elsewhere, but they are not based on surveys which 
would be needed before we could actually get into construction. We believe 
that the following would be adequate for a park standard road with a minimum 
oil surface, and no extensive bridge work. However, this must be considered 
a very rough estimate. 

Road construction and parking area $200, 000 
Development for visitor use, guard rails, elevated overlook, ete 5O, 000 

I am sure you will recall that we had planned to put this fire out. It does not, 
in our judgment, represent a good exhibit of preservation of a natural resource. 
At your request, we agreed to study the matter further this year, which we will 
do this summer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Conrad L. WirtH, Director. 


BADLANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Senator Younc. Senator Mundt could not be here this morning be- 
cause of another meeting. He wanted me to ask these three questions. 

First, with respect to the Badlands National Monument, are there 
any funds in the budget estimate or House allowance to provide for 
picnic areas and comfort stations / 

Mr. Wirrn. Inthe Badlands ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Wirth. [am pretty sure there is. 

Senator Youne. With respect to the Badlands National Monument ! 

Mr. Wirru. No, sir. At Badlands, S. Dak., this year we propose 
to fence a portion of the boundary line and reconstruction of water 
supply intake at a cost of $50,000. Then there are a number of roads 
and trails in the Badlands, and we have $428,300 for highway con- 
struction for about 5 miles, including $3,000 for c: impground roads, 
but we do not have any picnic grounds as yet under development in the 
Badlands. 

Senator YounG. Would you provide us with an estimate of the cost 
of the picnic area and comfort stations ? 

Mr. Wirtu. I might say they are all included in our mission 66 pro- 
gram which we are working on, and this is the first year. We have 
them in sequence of importance, and when we are ready for them 
under our 10-year program of mission 66, which we hope to go right 
straight ahead on about the same basis as this for the next 10 years, 
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and fix up all the areas. We cannot do them all in 1 year but I can 
vive you a tabulation. 

Senator Youne. Give that for the record, please. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Estimated cost of developments to provide for picnic areas and campground facilitie” 
in Badlands National Monument 


Buildings, 

utilities Roads and 
and other trails 
facilities 


Pienic areas: 
Quinn Table: 
Road and spurs 
Water distribution 
Sites (18) 
Kocher Tank: 
Road and spurs 
Sites (6) : 
Sheep Mountain: 
Road and spurs 
Sites (12) 
Conato: 
Road and spurs 
Sites (6) 
Campgrounds: 
Cedar Pass: 
Road and spurs, R-40 s F : : } 5, 000 
Sites (14), M-19 , 3, . 000 
Waterdistribution ; 5 500 
Sage Creek: 
Road and spurs--_. ee ia . ‘ 2, , 000 
Sites (18) in : . , 000 
Water distribution____- ; : ; j 7, 7, 000 
Dillon Pass: 
Road and spurs_-_-___- Sabaiinswireck ‘ 5 , 2, 000 
Sites (12) cian acai 3, s 3, 000 
Pit toilets, throughout area (16)__- 5 i‘ 000 


Econ ae rea 5 55 99, 500 


ROAD DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Young. Does your plan of development for the B: adi: unds 
National Monument include roads in the Sheep Mountain area 

Mr. Wrirrn. It does in the Mission 66 program, but not in the 
present budget estimates. As a matter of fact, the Sheep Mountain 
area is where we have to get an adjustment in the boundary line, but 
we will be in there in the next few years because it looks very 
promising. 

Senator Younc. Do you have an estimate of the cost of that work ? 

Mr. Wirtu. We have a very rough estimate. We have not run any 
preliminaries, but it is in our Mission 66 estimate. I could give you a 
rough figure on that. 

Senator Youne. Would you put that in the record? 

Mr. Wirtn. We would want to adjust that after our surveys are 
completed. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

It is estimated that $52,500 would be required for the construction of roads 
in the Sheep Mountain area of Badlands National Monument. 
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WIND CAVE NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Senator Younc. Are there adequate funds in the estimate or the 
House allowance for the new elevator at Wind Cave National 
Monument ? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Stennis, do you have some questions / 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, VICKSBURG, MISS. 


Senator Srennis. Just a few and I thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wirth, I want to direct your attention to the National Military 
Park at Vicksburg, Miss., which is one of the most attractive military 
parks that I know of, there on the high banks of the Mississippi 
where a great many soldiers are buried from the Union Army, and fine 
monuments have been erected there by the respective States, and 
more and more people visit there from these States each year. 

One of the avenues of approach is Union Avenue, which has been 
recommended for repaving for 15 consecutive years. Of course, a lot 
of those are war years, but nevertheless it shows how long the dire 
need has been, and it has gotten to where these visitors cannot get to 
the most interesting part of the park, especially from their viewpoint 
as tourists from the other States. 

I have a letter here from Mr. Allen, Assistant Director, who says 
it is high on the priority list but not high enough. It is not just a 
local institution; it is a national military park. “Tam familiar with 
it and I know there is a tremendous interest there, especially in the 
summer. I wish you would try to work out something. 

$450,000 is the estimate ? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. If you do not have the money available at all in 
1957, why I would w ant to submit a request to this subcommittee to 
give it special consideration now. 

What do you have to say about that / 

Mr. Wirrn. At Vicksburg, sir, we have several problems in con- 
nection with which we have been struggling over the years. ‘There 
are several boundary-line adjustments that ought to be made. 

Senator STENNIs. Yes. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LAND 


Mr. Wirrn. And there ought to be some additional land. 

One of the main reasons we have been holding up on our road was 
because there is private land abutting or practically on this Union 
Avenue which, if we start putting in improvements will increase the 

values and we pay more for the land. 

We would like to call on you for aid in getting it straightened out. 
We certainly agree with you as to the historical value of. Vicksburg; 
there is no question about it. 

All that you refer to is definitely in our mission 66 program. We 
have been rather low on funds so we have not pushed some of these 
tough ones as much as we desired, because we had no money to go 
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ahead with our development anyway. We are getting into a better 
position now, and perhaps by 1958 we will be able to do that. 

Senator Stennis. This Union Avenue is your top-priority problem 
there? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. You said there was some question about getting 
land. I thought progress had been made on getting land or exchange 
of land with the city ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. There is one piece of land we wanted to get rid of down 
on the river which the city wanted very much, and we did not need, 
but we wanted to get some in exchange and we were not successful 
in that. We got rid of the land all right, but we did not get the 
other matter straightened out. 

For instance, Union Avenue and Confederate Avenue, as I recall, 
adjoin one another and there has been a lot of encroachment on 
Union Avenue and we would like to be in a position to do real 
development on it. 

Senator SrenNis. That would be the real way to do it, but since 
Union Avenue is the key, I thought perhaps you could start on that. 
You do have it down as a high priority and you expect to have this 
road at the top of the list for 1958. 

Mr. Wirru. I am pretty sure we can do something on it in 1958, 
I am pretty certain on that. I think that there are about 170 acres 
that ought to be acquired, and the estimated value on that is, I think 
467,000 in connection with Union Avenue. That ought to be acquired 
before we do any real development. We might be able to work out 
something next year. 


Senator Stennis. Well, I will confer with you further without tak- 
ing the time of the committee. 


NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask a word or two about the Natchez Trace 
Parkway from Tennessee—Nashville to Natchez? You have funds 
here in the budget for that, $4,233,000. 

The point I want to make, Mr. Chairman, and ask Mr. Wirth about 
it, too: 

This project has been pending now for 20 years, has been in process 
of construction for 20 years. It is very fine and very valuable but it is 
only about a third complete and I think it will be a great saving of 
money to go on and complete this project because the cost, the setup of 
your maintenance and your unit and all, is running all these years and 
[ think we are spending disproportionate sums of money on adminis- 
tration, and that is not a criticism of the Service; it is Just a condition 
you have there. Do you agree that this should be pushed forward and 
completed ? 

Mr. Wirtu. I will say this, Senator, that just 2 years ago we got 
our contractual authorization for parkways established at $11 million. 

Senator STenNis. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. Up to that time, we were getting around $4 million a 
year which we had to divide between the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway, Colonial Parkway, the Blue Ridge Parkway, and 
the Foothills and the Natchez Trace Parkw: ays. Inthe Federal High- 
way Act, the contractural authorization was raised to $11 million. 
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Senator Stennis. It has been helpful. 

Mr. Wirri. We are asking, under mission 66, that that item be 
raised to $16 million for the next few years. If this is done, we will 
have the Natchez Trace Parkway completed, with the exception of the 
bypass around Jackson, Miss., by the end of that period. 

Senator Srennis. You mean the 10-year period ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. In other words, we will be spending about this 
amount of money each year from now on if we have this authority 
granted tous. ; 

Senator Srennis. I think you have been fair with the Natchez 
Trace in your apportioning of the money you had available, but I see 
it there all the time and the tremendous overhead costs that you have 
for such a relatively small amount of mileage that you add to it each 
year. 

Now, this mission 66, for these items you say you expect to get $16 
million a year? 

Mr. Wirrn. For parkways. 

Senator Stennis. How much are you getting now ? 

Mr. Wirrn. $11 million, and we have only had that for last year 
and this year. 

Senator STennis. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. So we are just really getting started on it. 


STATE PARTICIPATION 


Chairman Haypen. Am I correct in my recollection that the States 
through which the Natchez Trace passes have to acquire the rights-of- 
way ¢ 

Senator Stennis. That is right. 

Mr. Wirrn. We had some difficulty with 1 or 2 of the States but we 
are in pretty good shape now, and Mississippi is very cooperative 
about it. 

Senator Srennis. We have been keeping up on it, Mr. Chairman. 
When the money is available, we always have the right-of-way. | 
think it is of interest to the committee, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wirth’s 
statement that they are shooting for at least $16 million contract 
authority. 

Mr. Wirt. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. Even at that, it would take 10 years to complete 
this one. Doubtless there are others that would fare about the same. 

Mr. Wirru. Within the 10-year period, if we get $16 million a year, 
we estimate that we will complete the Natchez Trace Parkway, witli 
the exception of the bypass, we will complete the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
with the exception of the bypasses around Asheville, N. C., and Roan- 
oke, Va., we will complete the Foothills Parkway, Tenn., and we will 
complete the George Washington Memorial Parkway in Maryland 
and Virginia. 

CONTINUING ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


Senator Srennis. Do you not have a large continuing expense of 
administration, say, of the Natchez Trace Parkway each year that is 
wholly out of proportion to the mileage you are getting ? 

Mr. Wirru. It would be less expensive if we had it complete. 

Senator Stennis. Much less expensive ? 
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Mr. Wirru. I would not say too much. It would be less expensive 
but we do not put on any more than absolutely necessary to take care 
of it. 

Senator Stennis. Of course, you are not authorized to ask for more, 
but you could judiciously use much more than this $11 million per year 
on these parkways; could you not? 

Mr. Wirt. We have asked for the $16 million. 

Senator STenntIs. What are you asking for this year? 

Mr. Wirrn. We have a total for the parkways based on the $11 
million authorization. What we get this year will take care of last 
year’s contract authorization and a portion of this year’s contractual 
authorization, but this year we are only authorized $11 million. Next 
year we hope to have the $16 million. It all depends on what happens 
to the Federal aid highway bill, which is not reported out yet. 

Senator Stennis. Anyway, you have the plans to spend the full $16 
million practically and judiciously and there is a need there; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Wirtru. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that covers it for us. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak ? 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Dworsnak. I notice you have in your statement the column 
devoted to the regular budget estimate and the proposed additions. 


Was that a subsequent budget request ? 

Mr. Wirtu. Our original budget approval before our completion of 
nuission 66 submission to the budget, was $4,400,000 for new con 
struction. After we had completed « our mission 66 presentation to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and, by the way, the Cabinet as well, we 
were allowed to submit a supplemental estimate for an additional 
umount to the House Appropriations Committee, even though it had 
heard our budget submission of $4,400,000. However, when the House 
reported out the bill, it not only included that amount but added about 
¥9,600,000, or a total of $14 million for buildings and utilities and $1 
million for land acquisition. 

Senator Dworsuik. How did it happen you did not have that 
included in your original budget estimate / 

Mr. Wirrx. We had not completed our mission 66 program. ‘The 
reason why we did not refer that to the budget, they wanted to wait 
and see what our entire program looked like. 


HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions by the Sena- 
tors, | would like to ask you about the need for a high school at Grand 
Canyon. The lack of facilities for high-school students is presenting 
quite a problem. Are you familiar with the situation 4 

Mr. Wirrn. | am, but Assistant Director Tolson is more familiar 
with it than I am, and he has been working with it; if | may, 1 would 
like to have Mr. Tolson present that subject. 

Chairman Haypen. Fine. 
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Mr. Totson. Mr. Chairman, there is a need for a high-school build- 
ing at Grand Canyon National Park due to the fact that the nearest 
high school is 60 miles away in Williams, Ariz. The grade-school stu- 
dents are taken care of and the teachers are housed, but the high-school 
students are not. The local school board has been working with the 
officials of the National Park Service and of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

FUNDS REQUIRED 


Under existing legislation, that Department can only contribute 
around $25,000 toward the construction of a high school. The amount 
required is $250,000, which would provide classrooms and library and 
other facilities that are needed to operate the school. 

There are at the present time, and this number will fluctuate and 
increase as the years go on, 130 students at Grand Canyon National 
Park. Of that 130, some 23 are high-school students. These students 
are children of the employees of the park and of the concessionaires, 
and some of them are Indians. About one-third of the total of 130 
students are Indian children, and they, of course, should be taken care 
of along with the others. 

Considerable correspondence has taken place between the Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and the local school board 
and the park officials, and they have found that the only source of 
funds is the Federal Government because there is not sufficient prop 
erty in the park subject to tax. I think there are only 2 small real- 
estate holdings in the park, so that this is their only source of funds. 


NEED FOR SCHOOL 


Chairman Haypen. It is perfectly obvious to me that Federal aid 
is needed to provide a high school at this park. You are having a 
greater force to look after it, and of course they all have families and 
children and something has to be done about it. 

Mr. Wirrn. I would like to add this to it, Senator: At the 
present time they are using what they have and some of the rooms 
they are using for classes there now are storerooms that the janitors 
are supposed to store supplies in, and the one office that they have 
there for the principal and the teachers to gather in is likewise make- 
shift. It is not a good condition at all from the standpoint of 
schooling. 

Senator DworsHax. How far do they travel now to attend high 
school ? 

Mr. Wirtu. They are using what they have for elementary school, 
those who stay there. They are all bunched together, all 12 grades. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Did you not say that some of these high-school 
students were going to a distant point ? 

Mr. Wrrrn. Some of the high-school students are leaving the 
park at considerable expense to their parents and staying with other 
people outside the park in order to get better schooling in high 
school, while there are others who cannot afford it. 

Chairman Haypen. The distance from Grand Canyon head 
quarters to Williams is 60 miles. It is utterly impractical to travel 
120 miles a day to go to high school. 

Mr. Totson. And the weather conditions are bad, too. 
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Senator Dworsuak. How many high-school students are located 
there? 

Mr. Totson. At the present time there are 23 high-school students 
at Grand Canyon. 

Chairman Haypen. You anticipate many more than that as the 
park develops ? 

Mr. Totson. Oh, yes, there will be, because some of the students 
who have been sent away from the Canyon would return if the school 
facilities were there. It is having an adverse effect. also upon the 
morale of our own people. Some of them cannot afford to work at 
Grand Canyon because there are no high school facilities so they leave 
and go where they can find such facilities. 

Chairman Haypen. I have seen that same thing happen in the 
Indian Service at isolated places. When the children get to high 
school age, the parents have to leave and go where they can get the 
high school facilities for their children. 

Mr. Wiretn. That is what they are doing. 

Chairman Haypen. A man must think of his children. 

Senator Youne. Are the parents getting assistance in sending their 
children away. 

Mr. Torson. No. 

STATE PARTICIPATION 


Senator DworsHak. Who operates the school facilities / 

Mr. Wirrn. The State of Arizona, 

Chairman Haypen. As far as that is concerned, the State will 
assume the full cost of operation and maintenance of the school. 
However, they do need help in the construction of the building. 

Mr. Totson. It is only the construction that presents a problem. A 
4-year high school has been authorized by the State but the money is 
not there. 

Chairman Haypen. If it was an ordinary high school district they 
would vote bonds and build a school building and then the State would 
carry on the operation of it by providing the funds. ‘The State is 
perfectly willing to do that here. 

Mr. Totson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirrn. Under the circumstances, they could not issue bonds to 
take care of this because of the Federal relationship. Even if they 
went to the extreme of the State law, in other words, they have a limit 
on which they can bind themselves for certain school districts. They, 
being a school district, could not bind themselves even if they wanted 
to. 

Chairman Haypen. There are just two taxpayers in the whole area 
and they own very small pieces of property. 

Senator DworsuHak. Do the school patrons send any tuition to the 
State of Arizona for sending their children there ? 

Mr. Wirth. No. 

Chairman Haypen. The only tuition that is paid is for people who 
are not residents in the State. 

Senator Dworsuak. But the local school patrons pay no taxes. 
They just get free school facilities, which is quite different from any 
taxpayers any place else in the country. 

Mr. Wirtn. Except that they do not pay a property tax because they 
do not have taxable property. They do pay an income tax, State and 
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Federal tax. The concessionnaires do pay the Government a fee and 
they pay State and county taxes, but the actual ground is owned by 
the Federal Government. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK SCHOOL OPERATION 


Senator DworsHak. Is that same system followed throughout all 
of the national parks? 

Mr. Wirrn. Up in Yellowstone there was a special law passed in 
1948 which authorized us to pay a portion out of our fees to the schoo] 
board for the education of our children on the basis of the cost per 
education of a child in Montana. That is established. We own thie 
building there and they use the building and they send in the teachers. 
This is the case where the State will pay the cost of teaching if we 
have the building. 

Chairman Haypen. You have what you might call a one-shot opera- 
tion. What you are asking the Fede1 ral Government to do is to pro- 
videa building / 

Mr. Wirth. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. Then there will be no other expenses on the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypren. Your best estimate is that the amount will be 
about $250,000 4 

Mr. Wiretu. That is right. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you. 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Allen calls my attention to the fact that our em- 
ployees pay rent for their quarters and the rent is figured on the basis 


of upkeep and depreciation of the buildings. So we are the landlord 
and the landlord would pay the ground tax if you were living in the 
city. 


OLD STONE HOUSE, GEORGETOWN 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record at this point two 
statements pertaining to funds for the restoration of the “Old Stone 
House” in Georgetown. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


The Old Stone House at 3051 M Street in Georgetown is the only remaining 
pre-Revolutionary building in the District of Columbia which is substantially 
in its original state. It has stood for nearly 200 years on Lot No. 3 of the origina) 
plan of Georgetown (it was built between 1764 and 1767). 

Public Law 836—S81st Congress (H. R. 7722) authorized acquisition of the Oli 
Stone House and its restoration as a museum “for relics and records pertaining 
to the early history of Georgetown and the city of Washington.” 

Following appropiration of purchase money by the Congress, the National 
Park Service acquired the Old Stone House in February 1953, and has recently 
begun restoration. 

It now becomes imperative to continue and complete the restoration of the 
house before deterioration makes the work more difficult and more expensive, 
and also to plant and make presentable for public use the surrounding grounds. 

Preservation of the Old Stone House, a priceless link with the early life and 
history of the Nation’s Capital, has had tremendous support from patriotic 
societies and individual patriots all over the country. <A partial list of the bill's 
supporters follows: 

National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution (national meeting). 
National Society, Colonial Dames of America in the District of Columbia. 
American Legion Auxiliary, District of Columbia. 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, District of Columbia. 
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American Institute of Architects (national meeting and District of Colum- 
bia chapter). 

Columbia Historical Society. 

Federation of Citizens’ Associations, 

The Thornton Society. 

Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 

Sons of the American Revolution (national body). 

Georgetown University. 


Support in both Houses of Congress has been completely nonpartisan. The 
bill also had the support of the Secretary of the Interior, the National Park 
Service, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

We earnestly ask you gentlemen of the Appropriations Committee to facilitate 
he restoration of the Old Stone House so that we may have in the Nation’s 
Capital a visible reminder of the early days of our Nation’s founding, a shrine 
which can be especially inspiring and interesting to the thousands of children 
and young people who visit Washington, the seat of their government, every 


vear. 
} 


Until the acquisition of the Old Stone House, Washington has been one of 
i 


he few cities in the country without a museum of its own early history. 

May we conclude by expressing our thanks for what the Congress has done 
in saving the Old Stone House and urge that your committee appropriate the 
sum as stated in the budget of the National Park Service for completion of the 
work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Eva R. HINTON 
Mrs. Harold B. Hinton, 
Chairman, Committee To Save the Old Stone House. 
BERNIE F, West, 
Mrs. Frank A. West, 
Vice Chairman. 


According to the land records of Maryland and the records of old Georgetown, 
ot 3, on which the building is located, was first purchased by John Clagett in 
i752, but he forfeited it for failing to build. In 1762, the town commissioners 
allotted the land to John Boone, who also forfeited. Christopher Layhman 
bought it in 1764 and 2 years later it was noted as improved in the name of 
Rachael Layhman, who sold it to Cassandra Chew. It was assessed in her name, 
1793-97, and valued at 250 pounds. Through her the house passed to the ances 
tors of Mr. William Hyde Talbott, of Rockville, Md. 

The research technicians of the Historic American Buildings Survey in 1934 
issigned 1764-67 as the date of the building. It is a story-and-a-half stone 
building with a high basement at the south, or front due to the slope of the hill. 
It is T-shaped in plan, a small wing in the rear projecting into the hill. The style 
s Pennsylvanian according to evidence such as the pitch of the roof and the 
exposed timber ties for the plates, seen in the gable ends. Most of the exterior 
trim is original, exceptions being the large basement window, the basement and 
first-floor doors, the dormers, and some of the gable-end windows. The east 
cable itself is of brick, laid in common bond, and probably dates from about 1800, 
vhen varioush changes seem to have been made in the house. It may be a re- 
building of an older brick gable, or a substitute for a stone one such as still exists 
it the north end of the wing. The old sash and frames are excellent types of 
their type and period. 

The interior has been altered but in the front room there is an excellent mantle 
dating from about 1800. Some exceptionally fine paneling survives in the rear 
wing which unfortunately has been damaged by changes. 

The structure at 3051 M Street, is a pre-Revolutionary dwelling of great archi 
tectural merit. It is one of the few houses in the District of Columbia of this 
period, although parts of the buildings at 1430 33d Street and at 1623 29th Street 
ire also pre-Revolutionary. Its unusual architectural lines have been recognized 
by the Historic American Buildings Survey, which measured and recorded it 
during 1934. Today, this historic building is perhaps the most distinctive land- 
mark of the quaint old Georgetown section of M Street. It is remarkably well 
preserved and possesses features of unusual interest. Since such significant 
historical claims have traditionally been associated with the structure, it would 
appear that the preservation of the old Stone House would be justified. 


73918—56——21 
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LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $29.8 
million for the liquidation of contract authority granted in the Federa!] 
Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

The justification will be included in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION (LIQUIDATION OF CoNTRACT AUTHORIZATION ) 


APPROPRIATIONS 
$1, 500, 000 
a ca ae 19, 493, 200 
1956 19, 654, 300 


1 Appropriated under the head ‘‘Construction.” 
Appropriation Act, 1956: 
oj) ae Gis $10, 000, 000 
Roads and trails_____ , : 9, 654, 300 


Total available, 1956 $19, 654, 300 
Budget estimate, 1957, and House allowance 29, 800, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Appropria- Estimate, 


Activity tion 1957 





Oh le or oe _....} $10,000, 000 $13, 500, C00 
2. Roads and trails._______ baie iS A aa Ss ee 9, 654, 300 16, 300, 000 


19, 654, 300 29, 800, 000 





GENERAL 


The estimate of $29,800,000 is for liquidating contractual obligations scheduled 
under the 1956 fiscal-year program and for making partial payments against 
contractual obligations scheduled for 1957. Section 6 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1954 authorized the incurring contractual obligations in the amounts 
by fiscal year as shown below: 


Authorizations for appropriation 


l 
| Roads and | 


| parkway trails | Total 


1955 fiscal year: Sec. 4 (a) and (b), Federal Aid Highway Act, 1952__|$10, 000, 000 '$10, 000, 000 | $20, 000, 000 
1956 fiscal year: Sec. 4 (a) and (b), Federal Aid Highway Act, 1954__| 11, 000, 000 | 12, 500, 000 23, 500, 000 
1957 fiscal year: Sec. 4 (a) and (b),:Federal Aid Highway Act, 1954__| 11,000,000 | 12,500,000 | 23, 500, 000 


32, 000, 000 | 35, 000, 000 | 67, 000, 000 
| 
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A statement showing the actual and estimated appropriations applicable to 


each of the fiscal year programs follows: 


1955 authorized program 


AP eee to liquidate partially obligations incurred under pro- 


Unfunded contract authorization, 1955 fiscal year 
1956 authorized program - 
\ ppropriated: 
‘Fo fand prior-year contract authorization 
To liquidate ee =e incurred under the 1956 
eee ; a Ss osama ; 


Unfunded contract authorization, 1956 fiscal year 
1957 authorized program -------- 


Appropriated (estimate): koe 
To fund prior year contract authorization 


Parkways 


.|$10, 000, 


5, 506, 
11, 000, 


(5, 506, 


000 


—4, 493, 2 


—4, 493, 


6, 506, ! 


11, 000, 


(6, 506, § 


Roads and 


trails 


$10, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


2, 500, 000 


Total 


$20, 000, 000 


—¥. 493, 200 


10, 506, 800 


23, 500, 000 


, 000) | C10, 506, 800) 


54, 300 
5, 700 
, 000 


. 700) 


-9, 147, 500 


14, 352, 500 


23, 500, 000 


(14, 352, 500) 


To liquidate partially obligations incurred under the 1957 pro- 
IE 5g0 thbnnenndne dees cite cibecnicnieaieie }, 993, : —8, 454, 300 | —15,447,500 


Unfunded contract authorization, 1957 fiscal year oats , 006, , 045, 700 8, 052, 500 


Experience during the 1955 fiscal year and the first 6 months of the 1956 fiscal 
year shows that cash available for carrying out the 1956 program is very limited 
Experience to date shows that about 50 percent cash should be available to meet 
partial payments to contractors for major projects, and 100 percent is needed to 
provide for plans, surveys and supervision, and for the minor projects carried out 
by park forces or under contract which are usually completed during the year in 
which they are programed. Accordingly, the estimate of $29,800,000 is the mini- 
mum amount required to provide for the liquidation of obligations remaining 
under the 1956 program and to permit an orderly scheduling of cash payments to 
contractors in carrying out the 1957 program. The basis on which the estimate 
was computed, showing the amount to be applied to prior-year obligations and the 
amount needed for the 1957 program is shown in the following tabulation: 


Parkways Roads and trails 


Total cash 
require- 
ments 


| Percent- 
| age of Cash 
cash require- 
require- ments 
| ments 


Percent-} 
age of Cash 
cash require- 
require- ments 
| ments 


Amount 
programed 


Amount 
| programed 


| $8, 186, 136 1 50 
930, 426 100 


Major construction. _- 

Minor eonstruction_ --- 

Alaska Road Commission.. 

Plans, surveys, and su- 
pervision 


$4, 093, 068 
930, 426 


$7, 411, 068 150 | $3, 705, 534 
, 584, 932 100 | 2, 584, 932 
386, 000 100 336, 000 


1, 883, 438 100 | 1, 883, 438 2, 168, 000 100 2, 168, 000 
Total 1957 program 
only 11, 000, 000 : 6, 906, 932 
Add amount to liquidate 
obligations under the 
1956 program 


2, 500, 000 - , 794, 466 


5, 800 s , 845, 7 

Total cash require- 
Es 5.652 

Round off__-_----- 


| 13, 413, OE t. sa 2s __| 16, 640, 166 
13, 50 


), 000 = d ....| 16, 300,000 


mes 
| 


' Approximate. 
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1. Parkways, $13,500,000 


Subactivity npeers i- Peieaate, 


(a) Blue Ridge ake : umgnbee : $3, 898, 958 $5, 315, 624 
(h) Chesapeake & Ohio Canal__- =P . 125, 000 | 100, 000 
(2) Colonial. ; ; oad : 2, 298, 579 1, 200, 272 
(d) Foothills... —— ees 412, 156 1, 0%, 804 
(e) George Washington Memorial... : 416, 576 1, 835, 554 
(f) Natchez Trace , 2, 848, 73 4. 041, 656 


Total... ‘ S Seca J (oSsesc. : 10, 000 13, 500, 000 


The estimate of $13,500,000 is requested to provide $6.506,800 to liquidate obli- 
gations for projects being accomplished during the 1956 fiscal year, and $6,993,200 
to meet partial payments to contractors in carrying out the 1957 program of 
$11 million. The 1957 program is directed toward urgently needed projects in 
5 of the 8 authorized national parkways. These projects are confined mainly 
to the closing of gaps in construction so as to make additional units available to 
the parkway visitor and to protect the Federal investment already made through 
the prevention of further deterioration of partially completed work. 

The following table reflects the contractual authorization (program) for 1957 
and the funds estimated for the purpose of liquidating contractual obligations 
incurred during the 1956 fiscal year and making partial payments against con- 
tractual obligations scheduled for 1957: 


1957 fiscal year estimate 
Parkway SEC og STs ake RS 8 eRe | , 
7 ; | 1957 contract | To liquidate To meet par-| Advance Estimated 
authorization} 1956 cmeune tial payments} planning cash require- 
program van Progr 1957 program | and surveys | ments 1957 
| | 


Blue Ridge___-..--_--- te $3, 783, 400 | 764 $2, 608, 860 $64, 000 $5, 315, 624 
Chesaveake and Ohio Canal 100, 000 |___- oa 80, 000 20, 000 | 100, 000 
COE ican dtccnkeas ides : A 900 GPF bes cssk-, cas on aeee 1, 200, 272 
Foothills i 625, 500 686, 644 305, 250 15, 000 | 1, 006, 894 
George Washington Memorial 2, 188, 400 547, 324 1, 256, 230 32, 000 | 1, 835, 554 
Natchez Trace-.-...--- cash 4, 302, 700 1, 429, 796 2, 542, 860 69, 000 | 4, 041, 656 


Total 11, 000, 000 6, 506, 800 6, 793, 200 200, 000 | 


13, 500, 000 


2. Roads and trails, $16,300,000 


Appropria- Estimate, 


Subactivity tion 1957 


(a) Bureau of public roads program. -.-__.___- thaw = aan ae $5, 703, 700 $12, 622, 700 
(b) Alaska Road Commission program ---- siieiseeiccens tee ered 500, 000 400, 000 
(c) National Park Service program _______- are : . ae 3, 250, 300 3, 077, 300 
(d) Advance planning, etc_...............-_-- REPRE RL EEE IEEE: 200, 000 200, 000 


iis sececiren dima serait taihnd ladininich aed ar aaa aaa ea 9, 654,000 | 16, 300, 000 





The estimate of $16,300,000 is requested to provide $7,845,700 to liquidate 
obligations for projects being accomplished during the 1956 fiscal year, and 
$8,454,300 to meet partial payments to contractors in carrying out the 1957 
program of $12,500,000. 

The $12,500,000 scheduled for roads and trails is broken down into the follow- 
ing categories: 

Reconstruction $6, 009, 500 
Stage construction ; 3, 443, 000 
Final paving 1, 829, 600 
New work 1, 017, 900 
Advance ; 200, 000 


12, 500, 000 





5, 624 
10, 000 
M), 279 
, 804 
5, 54 
11, 656 


1), OOD 
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200) 
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1957 
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con- 


ited 


10, O00 
)0, 272 
16, S94 
35, 554 
41, 656 


0, 000 


22, 700 


NO, OOO 
77, 300 
D0, O00 


00, 000 


date 
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The normal 20-year life expectancy of roads and trails in Service areas has 
been aggravated by the phenomenal increase of visitors, from 1 million in 1925 
to about 50 million in 1955, and the program for 1957 will aid materially in 
improving the facilities and protecting the investment already made. After 
applying this amount to the backlog of roads and trails construction, the amount 
of approximately $170 million would be required to bring the park roads system 
up to desirable standards, including reconstruction, resurfacing, bridges and 
other structures, and various other types of road improvements. 

It is proposed to obligate approximately $8,800,000 of the program for major 
road projects to be undertaken in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Commerce. This work will be accomplished in 15 different 
national parks and other areas, including national capital parks, and will involve 
upproximately 110 miles of roads. 

About $2 million of the program will be for reconstructing existing roads; 
about $1,640,000 will be for surfacing ; approximately $4,080,000 will be for grad 
ing and base surfacing ; $950,000 will be for grade separations, bridges and struc- 
tures; and $130,000 will be for guardrail. The amount of $400,000 will be used 
for improving roads in Mt. McKinley National Park, Alaska, including bridge 
repairs and improvements, etc. This program is carried out in cooperation with 
the Alaska Road Commission. 

The remainder of the program, about $3,300,000 is proposed for obligation in 
51 areas, including the national capital parks system. The majority of these 
projects are minor in nature, and will be accomplished with park forces or con- 
tracted for by the superintendents. Most of this latter program is directed at 
surfacing or resurfacing low standard roads, widening, straightening and realine 
ment of narrow roads, trail improvements, parking area improvements, ete. 
Also included in this latter amount is $200,000 for advance planning incident 
to the highway construction program as a whole. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, 
1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 

Total obligations —_ nde : . $27, $2: 000 
nbligated balance brought forward (contract authorization) A x — 23. ! 000 
nobligated balance carried forward (contract authorization) 23, zs 
nfinanced balance at beginning of year ‘ ‘i f j 37, . 500 

Unfinanced balance at end of year ai . 37, 855 500 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 19, 654, 29, , 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

Personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials ahaa + 

Equivment ; : 690 

Lands and structures _ 295 415 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 33! 220 
15 Taxes and assessments sai Pee a - , 14: 5, 225 


Total obligations - a ; ‘ oes ; 27, 798, 824 z 000 
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1957 fiscal year roads and trails program 
Major roads: 
Region 1 $2, 447, 700 
Region 2 2, 538, 300 
Region 3 938, 000 
Region 4 : 1, 832, 200 
Region 5 461, 500 
ees SMO PE, bc coc ee reed anceneoaaeatasceaceee 450, 000 


Subtotal 8, 667, 700 
Alaska roads: Region 4 400, 000 
Subtotal 400, 000 


Minor roads and trails: 
Region 1 567, 700 
Region 2 791, 000 
Region 3__- 804, 300 
Region 4__ _- : ; 444, 600 
Region 5 ; 88, 800 
Peer Craairtey wares 8 8 Sebo ede den we 535, 900 


Subtotal 3, 232, 300 


Advance planning 200, 000 


Subtotal 200, 000 


Grand total 12, 500, 000 
NoTE.—Total estimates are given for all items in this program and are based on the following percentages: 





| Plans, sur- 
Construc- Contin- veys, and Tots 
, : ‘otal 
tion gencies super- 
vision 


RE POD ssi She win cnwaneasaenen scipbiil dacose sie irik dice septa 
Se IIE 6 iii ceecsh a widsaxannanuaGacen 


* For major road projects 12.75 percent is for the Bureau of Public Roads and 3.25 percent is for the 
service. 
MAJOR ROADS 
Region 1: Total estimate 
Everglades National Park, Fla.: Construction of approximately 
5 miles of park highway and approximately 2 miles of Paradise 
Key road $1, 674, 400 
Shenandoah National Park, Va.: Concrete tunnel lining, grade 
separation, and guardrail on Skyline Drive 773, 300 


Total for region 1 2, 447, 700 


Region 2: 

Badlands National Monument, 8. Dak. : Construction of a portion 

of the Cedar Pass-Pinnacles highway, approximately 5 miles_-_ 425, 300 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo.: Completion of east side 

highway, approximately 21 miles, and relocation of bridge, 

west side road 800, 000 
Mount Rushmore National Monument, 8. Dak.: Reconstruction of 

entrance road to new parking area 125, 000 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.: Acquisition of right-of- 

way, reconstruction and improvements, high drive entrance 

road (portion) 200, 000 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, N. Dak. : Construc- 

tion of a portion of Peaceful Valley, loop entrance road, 

DIERERRTOIT BC ca kcrcniw cite ccn atiilitontindiitnmnbinien 375, 000 





’, 700 
300 
, 000 
, 200 
, 500 
), 000 
, 700 
, 000 


, 300 
600 
, 800 
900 


, 300 
, 000 


, 000 


, 000 
itages: 
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MAJOR ROADS—Ccontinued 
Region 2—Continued Total estimate 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.: Reconstruction and improve- 
ments on a section of the Grand Loop Highway and on the 
Norris-Canyon cutoff road, approximately 15 miles_._.._.___---~ $613, 000 


2, 538, 300 


Region 3 
Big Bend National Park, Tex.: Reconstruction of a portion of the 
Rio Grande Road, approximately 4 miles_____________-___--_- 550, 000 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz.: Completion of south ap- 
proach road within Kaibab National Forest, and south entrance 
road 388, 000 


938, 000 


Region 4 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash.: Construction of road and 
parking area, Marmot Point to Barn Flat 350, 000 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park, Calif.: Completion of 
Kings Canyon Road, approximately 2 miles__.__._-_._.-__--_--~- 182, 500 
Yosemite National Park, Calif.: Reconstruction of a portion of 
Tioga Road, approximately 8 miles ; 1, 299, 700 


Total for region 4 1, 832, 2 


Region 5 
Acadia National Park, Maine: Completion of East Side Loop 
FRORG, APMBORIBAGLY. F WOM a erence ccicni einen 461, 500 


Total for region 5 461, 500 
National Capital Parks: 
Fort Drive, construction of Fort Dupont bridge and approaches__ 450, 000 


Total for National Capital Parks 450, 000 


Alaska Roads: 
Mount McKinley National Park, 
and other improvements______-_- ; 400, 000 


Ores LOR I WOR so ei caiciewkd eat eee 400, 000 


MINOR ROADS AND TRAILS 
Region 1: 
Andrew Johnson National Memorial, Tenn.: Construct roads, 
parking area and walks, and install signs and markers (A) -~_- 13, 200 
Cape Hatteras National Recreational Area, North Carolina: 
Construct walks, roads, and parking area, Bodie and Hatteras 
Island (1) 165, 500 
Chalmette National Historical Park, La.: Reconstruction and 
surfacing of parking area, roads, and walks (A)_-------_-__- 10, 200 
Everglades National Park, Fla.: Construct road, walks, and 
parking areas and provide signs and markers, Flamingo Area_ 4, 400 
Fort Caroline National Memorial, Fla.: Provide signs and 
MIRTEOOOs ss ceiowbial Sct aches ‘ 2, 300 
Fort Frederica National Monument, Ga.: Construct service roads 
and provide signs and markers (A) 9, 000 
Fort Matanzas National Monument, Fla.: Entrance road im- 
I ina sees ecient cite ncescaisnieisaiiilenaama cabal ca a ata 1, 600 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park: 
North Carolina: Road and walks construction, Oconaluftee 
and Cherokee areas ntninselieinaninlithteriincedaiie 45, 800 
Tennessee : 
Road construction entrance road__-._________________ 85, 000 
Construct roads and walks to serve ranger station (A) _ 5, 600 
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MINOR ROADS AND TRAILS—continued 
Region 1—Continued Total estimate 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark.: Construction of section of 
promenade___-__-_- Seen a ee eS $47, 000 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, V a.: Construct and improve 
roads a= eats dei he ee 6, 300 
Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky.: Roads ‘and trails ‘construe- 
Soon nied erro vememtes oc eo cnc ccs 93, 200 
Ocmulgee National Park, Ga.: Roads and trails construction 
and improvements____- ae 83 oe 14, 300 
Petersburg National Memorial Park, Va.: Road construction___ 9, 900 
Shenandoah National Park, Va.: Construction of roads, walks, 
and interpretative signs (R)-~------____ . 7, 800 
Wright Brothers National Memorial, N. C.: Road ‘and ‘trail 
improvements —_____~_- = ; . - 46, 600 


Total for region 1_____- z oa se ee eae ee 7, 700 
Region 2: 
Badlands National Memorial S. Dak.: Construct campground 
Tosage | <=: pats etre ee ma ; 3. O00 
Custer Batterfield National ‘Memorial, Mont.: Construction of 
roads, walks, and parking Mian nite tccnt | A. 10, 000 
Devils Tower National Memorial, Wyo.: Construct parking 
ee 4 6, OOO 
Dinosaur National Memorial, Utah: 
Reconstruct road to Split Mountain (portion) and provide 
signs and marker 
Construct roads, parking areas and walks to serve visitor 
center and employee housing (A) 
Glacier National Park, Mont.: Construct roads, parking area and 
curbs, and vista clearing 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo.: 
Mountain Road ee ee 43, SOO 
Homestead National Monument, Nebr. : Pr rov vide signs and mark- 
2, 300 
Jewel Cave National Monument, S. Dak.: Reconstruction of cave 
trails and sign construction 4, 900 
Mount Rushmore National Monument, S. Dak.: Surface parking 
area and provide signs and markers___- : 27, 000 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.: Construct road and park- 
ing area and clear trail__ 112, 700 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial, N. Dak. : Construction of 
roads and walks, north unit Bere 
Wind Cave National Park, 8. Dak.: Reconstruct trails ‘and steps, 
Sn ORC WHE Ba on ee Se cetisewwoedasce 6, 400 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. : Construct roads, parking area, 
curbs, and walks... _.._- ; E . 276 ,800 


135, 000 


Total for region 2__ a Z ; : 2 791, 000 


Region 3: 
Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah: Widen lodge ramp 18, 600 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, N. Mex.: Construction of wall 
and walks_____--- 18, 800 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, N. Mex.: Construct roads to 
serve contact station and utility building A________-________ 18, 800 
Fort Union National Monument, N. Mex.: Walk and trail con- 
struction _ . 5, 000 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. : 
Construction of walks, roads, and parking areas, and vista 
COORTIGG, - FATIOUN JOC a ceikcccitmcc ex ccesscaicuiwcn 8&3, 500 
Construct roads and walks to serve residences (A) 47, 200 
Lake Mead National Recreational Area, Ney.: Construct access 
and campground roads (R) 233, 900 
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MINOR ROADS AND TRAILS—continued 
Region 3—Continued Total estimate 
Lake Mead National Recreational Area, 
Construct roads in Katherine are: $20, 000 
Reconstruction of road to Temple Bar (2) _~- 113, 000 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colo.: Improvements to roads in 
campground _- = 8, 300 


Organ Pipe Cac ctus Ns ation: ul “Monument, Ariz.: Cc onstruct Ajo 
Mountain loop road_ ee anes 18, 800 
Platt National Park, Okla. : : - Construction of trs vil foot bridges 
and walks ; po 3, 300 
Southwestern monuments: 
Road and trail improvements: 
Arizona bo ciao Lae is pie 20, 000 
New Mexico___- 8 bas . ; 20, 000 
Ae IR orient oes es 7 aed hae 10, 000 
Entrance signs, New Mexico____ ‘ / steele 15,800 
Entrance signs, Utah__-____~ Lei 1, 800 
Timpanogos Cave National Monument, ‘Utah: Trail and park- 
ing area construction______-___ — — 22, 500 
Wupatki National Monument, Ariz.: Reconstruction portion of 
Wupatki-Sunset Crater road oa 85, 000 
, DOO Zion National Park, Utah: Trail reconstruction _ 40, 000 


O00 


O00 Total for region 3_______ ‘ ; ss “ 804, 300 


Region 4: 
Crater Lake National Park, Oreg.: Construction of roads, trails, 
and walks dete Tt a Acc debeee abet s ‘ 88, 800 
Craters of the Moon N: itions il “Monument, Idaho: Construction 
and reconstruction of roads and walks — aS 52, 500 
eath Valley National Monument, Calif. : Reconstruction and 
other improvements, north highway (portion), and signs and 
WURTROPS: os ] ie’ Ses Se 51, 400 
Glacier Bay National Monument, Alaska: Construct service 
roads, Bartlett Cove (A)__--_--_ aclbass \ ae 19, 400 
Tassen Volcanic National Park, Calif.: Road construction and 
improvement at headquarters and summit campground 16, 300 
Lava Beds National Monument, Calif.: Road and trail construc- 
tien (3). ...:. ue ; heb hSies paid 31, 500 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash.: Construction and recon- 
struction of trails and campground roads, view points____~- 106, 100 
Muir Woods National Monument, Calif.: Trail reconstruction 10, 000 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park, Calif.: Road and parking 
area construction (R) t oe 8, 600 
Yosemite National Park, Calif.: Parking area construe tion and 
800 vista clearing__-__~_- weitiialekil 60, 000 
) 9h 


Total for region 4 ; 5 A 7 444, 600 


, S00 
, oO0 
, DOO 
, 000 


TOO 


’ 


, OOO 


, 400 


Region 5: 

Acadia National Park, Maine: Road and trail construction 21, 900 
Fort McHenry National Monument, Md.: Signs and markers 

Ciey otece ini 4, sui ans ale 1, 800 
Harper’s Ferry “National Monument, W. Va.: Construct head- 

quarters parking area and provide signs and markers 15, 000 
Hopewell Village National Historical Site, Pa.: Construct walks 

and: patie....... S82 4, 400 
Isle Royale National P ark, Mic h.. : Construction and reconstruc- 

tion of trails, paths, trailside shelters, and campground dock 45, 700 


Total for region 5 : Ss : ' aie ; 88, SOO 
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MINOR ROADS AND TRAILS—continued 


National Capital Parks: Total estimate 
Reconstruction of portions of Beach Drive in Rock Creek Park. $210, 000 
Replace Kalmia Bridge, Rock Creek Park 187, 500 
Miscellaneous minor road and trail items (R) 121, 100 
Road improvements, Catoctin, Md 17, 200 


Total Tor Netionmkt Cagttal “PAree. - oi esi cen nn 535, 900 


PROGRESS OF PARKWAY AND ROAD PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. Would you tell the committee what progress 
has been made on the parkway and road program since you went on 
the contract-authority basis? We are all interested in how this system 
works. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is working very, very fine, sir. I would like to 
point out the reason the figure seems a little large this year is because 
we were short on cash last year and we have a lot of last year’s con- 
tracts that we have to pay from these funds. 

We have our program which shows now that we will have all but 
about $575,000 of our contractual authorization obligated by the 
end of this fiscal year; that includes those contracts that we know are 
underway and will be let, some in May and some in April and some in 
June that we are moving ahead. 

The Bureau of Public Roads handles our major roads and has done 
a marvelous job on that and we are moving ahead on park roads and 
trails and also on our minor roads and trails. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Hayven. If there are no further questions, I will state 
that the House allowed the budget estimate of $1,250,000 for general 
administrative expenses. 

Are there any questions by the members of the subcommittee on that 
item ? 

If not, we will place the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Appropriation act, 1956 $1, 175, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs_________________ 75, 000 


Adjusted appropriation and budget estimate, 1957 1, 250, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Adjusted Estimate, 


Activities Se “* 
appropriation 1957 





I EA et eunea $789, 100 $789, 100 
2. Regional office expenses jek aie ‘ 460, 900 | 460, 900 
ONE cascaignsnics a et S etticarenans wane feu 1, 250, 000 | 1, 250, 000 

| 
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1. Departmental expenses, $789,100 


(a) Salaries, $683,890 

This estimate of $683,890 is in the same amount as the operating base for 
1956. These funds are used for salaries of Washington office employees who 
are engaged in activities which are general in nature and which are not charge- 
able to other appropriations of the Service. Such activities include the formu- 
lation of Service policies, the prescribing of procedures, and the overall admin- 
istrative direction and coordination of the various Service functions. 

The many varied and unique activities carried on by the Service and the 
unprecedented use of the areas continues to generate a heavy workload in the 
central office. The estimate of $683,890 is the minimum required to provide for 
the salaries of employees necessary to perform the central office functions. 


(b) General expenses, $80,210 

This estimate of $80,210 is in the same amount as the operating base for 1956. 
These funds are utilized for the general expenses of employees whose salaries 
are financed from this appropriation, and cover such items of expenses as travel, 
transportation, office supplies, servicing and repair of typewriters, bookkeeping 
machines, calculators, and other office machines, replacement of office equipment, 
central reproduction services, library facilities, supply services, telephone and 
switchboard service, postage, and other related expenses. The amount of the 
estimate is approximately the same as that available for these purposes for 
the past several years and is the minimum amount required to cover such costs. 


(c) Administrative printing, $25,000 

This estimate of $25,000 is the same amount as the operating base, and is the 
same amount as has been available for the purpose for the past several years. 
These funds are used to cover the cost of all types of printed forms required 
in the transaction of Government business which are not available through the 
General Services Administration. The forms are used in the Washington and 
regional offices and throughout the 181 areas administered by the Service. Other 
costs chargeable to these funds include letterheads, envelopes, binding of books, 
calendars, salary tables, various civil service publications, printing copies of 
budget documents, legislative bills, reports, hearings, Comptroller General deci- 
sions, and other miscellaneous publications and documents required to carry out 
assigned functions. 


2. Regional office erpenses, $460,900 


j 


Adjusted | Estimate, 


Subactivities - 
ubactivities appropriation 1957 





(a2) Region 1 office $91, 100 $91, 100 
(6) Region 2 office_......--- tec tie : ae saetbiet 91, 380 91, 380 
(c) Region 3 office__--.-..---- tuna akis pla 91, 480 91, 480 
(d) Region 4 office_---- Sob beks a Sale 3. 91, 520 91, 520 
(e) Region 5 office------- wea ed aaa pedeane eaters peat 95, 420 95, 420 


he siikrign nak emaoatinn <i ieee ict atlas ce thar 460, 900 460, 900 


Regional offices, $460,900 

The estimate of $460,900 is in the same amount as the operating base for 1956. 
These funds finance activities of the five regional offices which are general in 
nature and are not chargeable to other appropriations of the service. The estab- 
lishment of a new regional office in Philadelphia, Pa., on July 1, 1955, and the 
strengthening of the four regional offices existing on that date with funds provided 
by the Congress for the 1956 fiscal year, completed the reorganization of the 
service in line with the Department’s organization and management survey. 
The new regionalization plan is proving to be wholly beneficial. The amount of 
the estimate is the minimum amount required to fulfill the responsibility which 
has been delegated to the regional offices. 
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Itemization of estimate 


5 PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations 


Appropriation 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase. 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
01 er services 
02 Travel 


Estimate, 
| 1956 


$1, 250, 700 | 


1, 175, 000 | 


_ 4%, 700 | 
1, 072, 681 
56, 345 


Estimate, 
1957 


$1, 250, 000 


1, 250, 000 


03 T ransportation of things. shal Si siataag iver il adreat = 5, 470 
04 Communication services...........------ Kise ease tutabidunaee 18, 745 
05 Rents and utility services... __-_- aa a 2,810 | 
06 Printing and reproduction - cies alaska aie Bae 29, 734 
07 Other contractual services___-_-___- a eee puegas 35, 225 
08 Supplies and materials-----.........--- ptdvncnseeike sips! 14, 670 | 
09 Equipment-- = 13, 362 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities..........................--- 100 
ee ee er NINN, 8 oe inns ona nkccdnwnadicnnSeecaegscacaubwowsubecnna 1, 558 | 





ORE GUNN. o. neicvincakenctnanctsenne wo nen eee renen nee n seen eee] 1, 250, 700 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


APPROPRIATIONS 


a ee ae ee ee $1, 496, 155 
1948 1, 338, 750 
1949 1, 461, 800 
1950 1, 164, 190 
1951 1. 294, 500 
1952 ‘ 1, 254, 774 
1953 1, 342, 000 
1954 1, 268, 000 
55 ‘1, 084, 000 
1, 175, 000 


1 Includes $90,210 transferred to the Office of the Solicitor. 
INCREASE IN PARK SERVICE FUNDS 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask an additional question! 

I have a memorandum here, and it seems that the House increased 
the sum for the National Park Service from $5,200,000 to $15 million. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is building and utilities. That is what I ex- 
plained a little while ago. 

Senator Stennis. I missed that explanation. You need not repeat 
it. It does not apply to the matters I mentioned, like Vicksburg and 
the Natchez Trace ? 

Mr. Wirru. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 


JONES POINT BRIDGE 
HOUSE ACTION 


Chairman Haypen. The House disallowed the entire estimate of 
$13,825,000 for the construction of the Jones Point Bridge. 

The committee states that its action of not recommending funds 
for the construction of the bridge was predicated on two points, 
namely, pending legislation to transfer the responsibility for the con- 
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struction of the bridge from the Secretary of the Interior to the 

Secretary of Cc ommerce: and, the lack of firm commitments on the 
art of the States of Maryland and Virginia with respect to their 
obligations under the authorizing act 


si We will place the justifications in the mene 
250, 000 


ae (The justifications referred to follow : 
250, 000 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


JONES Point BRIDGE, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Appropriation, 1956__-~~-- g(t deaacaahi sills ie . None 
Budget estimate, 1957 $13, 825, 000 
Appropriation, 1956_..-_.--_-~- a ae . : None 


Construction, $13,825,000 


This estimate of $13,825,000 is requested to provide for construction of the 
bridge authorized by Public Law 704, 83d Congress (68 Stat. 963). It will 
span the Potomac River at a point near Jones Point, Va., across a certain 
portion of the District of Columbia, to a point in Maryland. The amount of 
$600,000 was included in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, to 
provide for a preliminary layout and preparation of construction plans, specifi- 
cations, and estimates. It is contemplated that this work will be completed 
by September 1956 and that bids for construction will be received in November 
1956. The construction estimate is divided into seven parts as follows: 


sridge subscructure $5, 850, 000 
Bridge superstructure 5, 000, 000 
CI AE TR SC I isis sinha ncn ct tte dacc ic tae ccc atin i 1, 300, 000 
Roadway lighting 80, 000 
Approaches, e: rork ‘ 250, 000 
Surfacing 200, 000 
Landscaping 40, 000 
Field supervision and contingencies, inc luding acquisition of rights- 

of-way 105, 000 


Total 3, 825, 000 


It is proposed to solicit bids for all contracts, except roadway surfacing and 
landscaping, at the same time and to schedule operations to complete the entire 
project as soon as possible, It is estimated that construction can be completed 

tion ? » within 2 years after contracts have been awarded. 

eased Approach roadways provided for in the estimate are those required to connect 

aa } the bridge to the natural ground. The responsibility for the construction of the 

Ilion. proposed separation structure at the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway in Vir- 

I ex- | ginia and the interchange construction at the proposed George Washington Park- 
» Way in Maryland cannot be determined until after the preliminary plans have 

si » been developed and final negotiations completed with Virginia and Maryland. 

epeat ' No construction will be started until there is ass of the States conc 

sa aad Na started until there is assurance from the ates concerned 

o that adequate approaches will be constructed and maintained by them, 

A supplemental estimate in the amount of $500,000 will be submitted for 1956 
to permit the acquisition of rights-of-way and approach grading in Maryland to 
the extent possible prior to the letting of contracts for construction work. These 
funds are needed in 1956 to permit taking advantage of lower costs of the lands 
involved. Some land speculation in the vicinity of the approaches on the Mary- 
land side has already begun, and deferring acquisition until 1957 can only result 
in higher prices for the lands needed which must ultimately be acquired. 


ate of 


funds 
yoints, 
e con- 
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Itemization of estimate 


— 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 


eenenadlataiid PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Ie glance hpi et eee ‘ $522, 314 13, 900, 00 
Unobligated balance brovght forward 7 | —597, 314 . —78, 00. 
Unobligated balance carried forward | TE cil 


Appropriation i 13, 825, 000 


Personal services 80, 690 270, 750 
Travel namie RI aa a SI SN a ee ee 2, 500 6, 000 
rransportation of thixgs 400 80 
Communication services reins EEN IRA SER Tite: all 800 1, 200 
Rents and utility services _ - ; . ; 500 5. 500 
Printing and reproduction.___________- Ke dihacin hen tl aalbcaataaal 2, 000 1, 800 
Other contractual services.______. oo: exijea cadens 431, 914 151, 700 
Supplies and materials. ......................... «aall 1, 100 3, 000 
Eq' ioment _.. : q ; "500 
Lands and structures._.- ‘ Z | P 13, 458, 750 


Total obligations 522, 314 | 13, 900, 000 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
JONES POINT BRIDGE 
(House hearings, pp. 215-216, 268-270) 


Estimate $13, 825, 000 
House allowance None 
Restoration requested 13, 825, 000 


(P. 15, after line 17) 


Amendment requested : 
Page 15, after line 17, insert the following: 


“JONES POINT BRIDGE 


“For expenses necessary for the construction of a bridge over the Potomac 
River pursuant to the provisions of the Act of August 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 963, 964), 
$13,825,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation granted under this head in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1955, is hereby merged with this appropriation.” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The funds requested for construction of the Jones Point Bridge, amounting to 
$13,825,000, have been disallowed. This action has been taken in view of the 
current representations to the legislative committee on H. R. 7228 which alters 
the design and cost of the bridge, proposes transferring the responsibility for its 
construction from the Interior Department to another Government agency, ‘and 
specifies maintenance responsibility. The committee's action was also governed 
to some extent by the fact that firm commitments, required by the basic legisla- 
tion, have not yet been secured to assure the participation of the States of Virginia 
and Maryland in connection with the approaches to the bridge.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $13,825,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate for this appropriation. This amount is for the following 
activity : 

Construction : 

Appropriation 1956 

Budget estimate 1957 

House allowance 1957 

Restovetiots $Teguentees i soda ee eee ss 

The Service recognizes and appreciates the situation as explained in the House 
report. However, we have already submitted estimates and received appropri- 
ated funds for the preparation of plans, specifications, and estimates in the 
amount of $600,000 for the bridge project. The legislation now in effect places 
responsibility for construction of the bridge in the Department of the Interior. 

It may be that a savings would accrue in the cost of the bridge if H. R. 7228 as 
introduced becomes law. If savings do accrue as a result of change in design, 
appropriate fund adjustments, of course, could be made. We feel that funds 
shou!d be appropriated in the 1957 fiscal year to prevent any delay in construction. 
If, after the funds are appropriated to this Service, responsibility for construction 
of the bridge is transferred to another agency, the funds could likewise be trans- 
ferred to it. 

It is recommended that the full amount of the budget estimate be restored to the 
bill. 


COMMENTS ON HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Haypen. Would you please comment on the House action ? 

Mr. Wirtn. The Jones Point Bridge is a very important bridge for 
the bypassing of traffic around Washington and was authorized by 
Congress. The plans are practically prepared now, with funds 
cranted last year, $600,000, to proceed with preparation of the surveys 
and plans. This job was assigned to the National Park Service and, 
of course, we, in turn, would call on the Bureau of Public Roads to do 
this work for us. 

There is a bill in the House, H. R. 7228, which has passed the sub- 
committee with some amendments to relieve the Park Service of the 
responsibility and turn it over to the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of Public Roads entirely without our being in it, which 
is what we would have preferred in the first place. 

Senator Dworsuak. Why were you not given jurisdiction in the first 
place? 

Mr. Wirrn. I do not think I can answer that. We recommended 
that it not be given to us and be given to the Bureau of Public Roads. 
But at that time it was felt the National Park Service was the agency 
that should have jurisdiction. 

Chairman Haypen. Isn’t it true that these funds are actually trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Wirth. That is right. 

Chairman HaypeEn. So it is just as broad as it is long? 

Mr. Wirrn. Senator Neely has introduced a bill, S. 2560, on which 
no action has been taken but whether it goes through or not, it would 
seem to me the economical thing, providing we have certain commit- 
ments from the States of Maryland and Virginia, that the bridge 
should go ahead. 
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STATE PARTICIPATION 


Chairman Haypen. What about the States of Maryland and 
Virginia? 

Mr. Wirru. I have copies of letters which were transmitted to me 
by the Bureau of Public Roads from the State of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, indicating that they have committed themselves to go ahead 
and build it. The State of Maryland has committed itself to go 
ahead—that is, construct the approaches to the bridge. 

Virginia and Alexandria have committed themselves by official 
resolution to go ahead and get the right-of-way and build the ap- 
proaches on the Virginia side. 


PARK SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Senator DworsHak. How many employees do you have in the Park 
Service now ¢ 

Mr. Wirth. We have 3,304 permanent employees. 

Chairman Haypen. What would be a practical way of accomplish- 
ing the desire of the House? Supposing we place the money in the 
bill with a provision to transfer all unobligated funds upon the 
passage of either of the bills. 

Mr. Wirrtrr. That would work, Mr. Chairman. The House did not 
have these letters at that time from the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. That answers one of their questions, I am sure. 

Chairman Haypen. We want to put those letters in our record, 
by the way. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir; I will be glad to give them to you. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

FEBRUARY 29, 1956. 
Hon. MIcHAeL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee for Interior and Related 
Agencies, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Krrwan: Attached is a copy of a letter from Mr. Walter C. Hopkins, 
deputy chief engineer, Maryland State Roads Commission, and also a copy of a 
letter to the Honorable Joel T. Broyhill from Mr. Russell H. McCain, chairman 


of the Maryland State Roads Commission, indicating their willingness to con- 
struct the Maryland approaches to the Jones Point Bridge. 

It would be appreciated if these letters were added to the statement filed before 
your subcommittee on February 28 by Mr. Conrad Wirth, Director of the National 
Park Service and Mr. James L. Shotwell of this office. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. CLARK, 
Acting Commissioner of Public Roads. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1956. 
Mr. C. D. CurTISs, 
Commissioner, United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Curtiss: There is enclosed, copy of letter of February 27, 1956, con- 
cerning the Jones Point Bridge approaches, from Chairman McCain to the Honor- 
able Joel T. Broyhill, Member of Congress, which Mr. Pritchett requested be 
brought to your attention. 

Regarding the extent of the subject approach connection, you are informed that 
this Commission recently approved an extension of approximately 3,000 feet of 
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additional highway as part of the Washington Circumferential Expressway from 
the present terminal at Indian Head Road westerly to approximately station 
»40+00, which is the approximate limit established by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads for the Maryland approach to the aforementioned Jones Point 
Bridge. 
With kind personal regards, 
Very truly yours, 
WALTER C. Hopkins, Deputy Chief Engineer 


FEBRUARY 27, 1956. 
Hon. Joe, T. BroyuHI 1, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mr. BroyuiLt_: This Commission has been following with a great deal 
of interest your efforts to secure construction funds as a Federal project for the 
construction of a new bridge across the Potomac River at Jones Point. 

We in Maryland feel that the construction of a new bridge at this location 
would be a vital and necessary link to afford proper traffic movement in the 
metropolitan area around Washington from both sides of the Potomac River. 

As you know, under our 12-year highway construction and reconstruction pro- 
gram, we are building a circumferential route through Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties and the original terminus in Prince Georges County was at the 
intersection of the Indian Head Road. The Maryland State Roads Commission 
is definitely on record as favoring the construction of a new bridge across the 
Potomac River at Jones Joint and Maryland will assume the responsibility for 
the construction of the necessary approach road from the Indian Head Road to 
the Potomac River bank. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will approve your bill calling for the 
construction of this bridge and that the necessary appropriation will be forth 
coming. 

Sincerely yours, 
Chairman 


MARCH 1, 1956. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee for Interior and Related 
Agencies, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Kirwan: Attached is a copy of a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Alexandria, and also a copy of a letter from Gen. J. A. Anderson, 
commissioner, Virginia Department of Highways, indicating their willingness 
to construct and maintain the Virginia approaches to the Jones Point Bridge. 
They have also agreed to maintain that portion of the bridge within their State 
boundaries. 

It would be appreciated if this material were added to the documents pre- 
viously furnished you regarding the Jones Point Bridge and approaches. 

Very truly yours, 
C. D. CurTIss, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Richmond, Va., February 28, 1956. 
Ke Federal project U-100—1 (1), approaches to the proposed Jones Point Bridge, 
city of Alexandria 
Hon. C. D. Curtiss, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR CapTaIn Curtiss: For your current advice, definite progress has been 
made for the provision of the immediate approaches to the Jones Point Bridge 
wit: in thee ty ¢f Alevandria. 

In a meeting in this office on April 19, 1955, with Messrs. Taylor, Shotwell, 
and Sullivan of your Bureau, a division of areas of responsibility was defined 
The Federal appropriation to the bridge to cover the area east of the west right-of- 
way line of the Mount Vernon Memorial Boulevard. The city and State, by the 
application of Federal-aid urban or national interstate funds, to construct from 
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this line westward to and including a cloverleaf separation with Route 1, as the 
first stage. A copy of a resolution by the City Council of Alexandria, adopted on 
October 25, 1955, is attached. 

Preliminary designs have included ramps from and toward the central business 
district of Alexandria, connecting directly to the bridge structure. These ramp 
connections were originally requested by officials of the city and would serve 
to disperse some of the local traffic from the interchange with Route 1. Perhaps 
this can be cooperatively developed during the design stage. The city has the 
authority to prohibit trucks from these ramps. 

I can also advise you of progress toward the second stage of construction 
which would connect the bridge approach to the Shirley Highway. With every 
fine assistance from your urban desgin office, alternate lines have been projected 
and studied. 

This constitutes a part of the 20-mile circumferential route approved as an 
addition to the national interstate system on September 15, 1955. Field studies 
are now under way on this entire route. 

Should it become an issue in forwarding the development of the Jones Point 
Bridge facility, Virginia will accept responsibility for the maintenance of the 
completed portion within our State boundaries. 

I believe the factual information contained in this letter will be useful to you. 
We are entering a progressive stage of development after our many years of 
concern for the increasing traffic congestion in the Washington metropolitan area 
of Virginia. 

With highest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. ANDERSON, Commissioner. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the city council of the city of Alexandria, Va., has previously ex- 
pressed its desire to have the proposed Jones Point Bridge built across the 
Potomac River in such a manner that a portion of the bridge or its western ap- 
proaches will be within the southern portion of the corporate limits of the 
city; and 

Whereas plans for the construction, financing, and operation of certain por- 
tions of the approaches have reached the stage where it is necessary to obtain 
certain commitments from the city of Alexandria, Va. ; and 

Whereas the City Council of the City of Alexandria is willing to make such 
commitments for and on behalf of the city : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Alexandria, Va., 1. That the city of Alexandria, 
Va., will initiate, at the proper time, a project for construction, including right of 
way, of that portion of the approaches to the proposed Jones Point Bridge run- 
ning from the west line of the Mount Vernon Boulevard to United States Route 1, 
including a separation structure at United States Route 1 and the necessary inter- 
change ramps to provide access from United States Route 1 to the bridge, and 

2. that the city of Alexandria, Va., will request the application of Federal-aid 
urban funds apportioned to the city for use in that portion of the approaches 
described in section 1 above, agrees to the use of such funds for that portion of 
the approaches described in section 1 above, and will furnish the 25 percent 
matching funds required on behalf of the city in connection with that portion of 
the approaches described in section 1 above and the advancement of State and 
Federal funds: Provided, however, That in the event funds are established by 
the Congress of the United States for the Interstate System and the Jones Point 
approaches hecome a nart of that system, the city of Alexandria, Va., will re- 
quest that available Federal funds under such system be assigned to the Jones 
Point protect and that available Federal aid urban funds, be applied to other 
eligible and essential projects within the city, and 

3. That the city of Alexandria, Va., will, at the proper time, pursuant to and 
under the authority of section 15-7.1 of the Code of Virginia, 1950, as amended, 
established the main approach road to the Jones Point Bridge and the necessary 
interchange ramps to provide access from United States Route 1 to said bridge 
as a limited access highway, and 

4. That the city manager be and hereby is authorized to do any and all things 
necessary and desirable to carry out the commitments on behalf of the city of 
Alevandria, Va., contained in sections 1, 2, and 3 ahove. ineluding but not lim- 
ited to the making of applications for funds, and the signing of documents, papers, 
and contracts, and 
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5. That the city clerk be and hereby is authorized to attest the signature of the 
city manager and affix the official seal of the city on all papers executed by the 
city Manager pursuant to section 4 above. 

I hereby certify the foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the City Council of Alexandria, Va., at its regular meeting of October 25, 
1055, 

Patsy ALTIZER, 
City Clerk and Clerk of Council. 
Dated this 27th day of February 1956. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Wirrn. Also, I would say that if this appropriation is made to 
us, that it will be transferred to the Bureau of Public Roads as soon 
as this legislation goes through; otherwise, the bridge will go forward. 

Chairman Haypen. Then would it be wise for us to so state in the 
bill that the money would become available immediately upon the 
passage of this act ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. We make the appropriation but you could 
transfer it to the Bureau of Public Roads for expenditure in the 
event that legisl: ition as indicated in these two bills becomes law. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is one way. 

Senator DworsuaK. Why do you not put it in the Bureau of Public 
Roads appropriation bill right from the start? You do not want to 
get credit for getting that much money and not using it. 

Mr. Wirt. That is true but they do not have author ity until this 
bill passes; that is the bugaboo. 

Senator DworsHak. You ought to change the name of the bridge 
and call it the National Park Service Bridge, or something like that. 

Mr. Wirtn. We emphi sized very clearly when the bill went through 
that it is not really a Park Service function but we were asked to do 
it, and, of course, were glad to do it. 

Chairman Haypen. We could state in our committee report that 
it is the understanding of the committee that actual construction on 
it in any event is to be done by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Wirrn. By the way, Mr. Spelman of the Bureau of Public 
Roads is here. 

Chairman Haypen. I would like to get the Bureau of Public Roads 
comment on it. 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Spelman is the contact as far as the Park Service 
is concerned on all of our projects in the East. He is a district en- 
cineer of that Bureau. 

Chairman Haypven. What this committee wants to know is if we 
place this $13 million, restore it to the bill, would it be proper to say 
that the appropriation is made but if, during the present session of the 
Congress these 2 bills are enacted, then the money would be trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Srenman. I think that would be right and I think the bill the 
House is considering has that clause in it that provides the previous 
appropriation by the C ongress should be transferred to the Bureau. 
Remember there was a previous appropriation of $600,000. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Chairman Haypren. That is right. I think it might be well to 
place the text of both bills in this record so we will know just what 
the situation is. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

(The bills referred to follow :) 


[H. R. 7228, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend title II of the Act of August 30, 1954, entitled “An Act to authorize and 
direct the construction of bridges over the Potomac River, and for other purposes” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Statcs 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 201 of title IL of the Act of 
August 30, 1954, entitled “An Act to authorize and direct the construction of 
bridges over the Potomac River, and for other purposes” (68 Stat. 063), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. (a) The Secretary of Commerce (referred to hereinafter as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized and directed to construct a six-lane bridge over the 
Potomac River, from a point at or near Jones Point, Virginia, across a certain 
portion of the District of Columbia, to a point in Maryland, together with bridge 
app oaches on property owned by the United States in the State of Virginia, 

“(b) The bridge shall be of deck grider construction, with a movable span of the 
doub.e-leaf bas ule type over the navigable channel having horizontal clearance 
of approximately one hundred and fifty feet and vertical clearance above mean 
low water of approximately forty feet, and shall be constructed in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (b) of section 502 of the “General Bridge Act 
of 1946”, app oved August 2, 19.6 (60 Stat. 847), as amended and subject to the 
conditions and limitations in this title. 

“(c) The Secretary shall request the recommendations and suggestions of the 
National Capital Planning Commission relative to the design of such bridge and 
approaches and shall consult with the Secretary of the Interior with respect to 
all plans for overpasses, approaches, interchanges, and connecting roads at both 
ends of the bridge which affect lands and facilities administered or authorized to 
be administered by the Department of the Interior. 

“(d) Upon the completion of the bridge project all lands acquired pursuant 
to this Act that are located within the authorized boundaries of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, with the exception of such portions thereof that 
shall be actually occupied by the bridge structure and main approaches leading 
thereto and the bridge itself, shall be under the administrative control and 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior for purposes of the Parkway.” 

Sec, 2. Section 204 of the said title II is hereby amended by inserting, imme- 
diately before the period at the end thereof, the words “and that such bridge 
will be maintained and operated by the said States”. 

Sec. 3. There shall be transferred to the Department of Commerce so much of 
the records, property, and funds of the Department of the Interior as may be 
appropriate by reason of the enactment of the foregoing provisions of this Act. 
Such measures and dispositions as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall deem to be necessary to effectuate the said transfers shall be carried out 
in such manner as he shall direct and by such agencies as he shall designate. 


[S. 2560, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend title II of the Act of August 30, 1954, entitled ‘“‘An Act to authorize 
and direct the construction of bridges over the Potomac River, and for other purposes” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 201 of title II of the Act of 
August 30, 1954, entitled “An Act to authorize and direct the construction of 
bridges over the Potomac River, and for other purposes” (68 Stat. 963), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. (a) The Secretary of Commerce (referred to hereinafter as the 
‘Secretary’) is authorized and directed to construct a six-lane bridge over the 
Potomac River, from a point at or near Jones Point, Virginia, across a certain 
portion of the District of Columbia, to a point in Maryland, together with bridge 
approaches on property owned by the United States in the State of Virginia. 
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“(b) The bridge shall be of deck girder construction, with a movable span 
of the double-leaf bascule type over the navigable channel having horizontal 
clearance of approximately one hundred and fifty feet and vertical clearance 
above mean low water of approximately forty feet, and shall be constructed in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection (b) of section 502 of the ‘General 
Bridge Act of 1946,’ approved August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 847), as amended, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations in this title. 

“(e) The Secretary shall request the recommendations and suggestions of 
the National Capital Planning Commission relative to the design of such bridge 
and approaches and shall consult with the Secretary of the Interior with respect 
to all plans for overpasses, approaches, interchanges, and connecting roads at 
both ends of the bridge which affect lands and facilities administered or author- 
ized to be administered by the Department of the Interior. 

“(d) Upon the completion of the bridge project all lands acquired pursuant 
to this Act that are located within the authorized boundaries of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, with the exception of such portions thereof that 
shall be actually occupied by the bridge structure and main approaches leading 
thereto and the bridge itself, shall be under the administrative control and 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior for purposes of the parkway.” 

Sec. 2. Section 204 of the said title II is hereby amended by inserting, immedi- 
ately before the period at the end thereof, the words “and that such bridge will 
be maintained and operated by the said States.” 

Sec. 3. There shall be transferred to the Department of Commerce so much 
of the records, property, and funds of the Department of the Interior as may be 
appropriate by reason of the enactment of the foregoing provisions of this Act. 
Such measures and dispositions as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall deem to be necessary to effectuate the said transfers shall be carried out in 
such manner as he shall direct and by such agencies as he shall designate. 


FUNDS EXPENDITURE 


Chairman Haypen. Supposing something happens and neither of 


these bills should become a law during the present session of Con- 
gress? We have appropriated the money. Then, in that event, the 
National Park Service would follow its usual practice and turn to 
the Bureau of Public Roads and say, “You expend this money for 
us.” 

Is that the way you do it? 

Mr. Wirtn. We employ them as our engineers to go ahead and 
do the work. 

Chairman Haypen. That is all there is to it? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is all there it to it. Letters from the States 
of Maryland and Virginia annem them to build their approaches 
and, in the State of Virginia, a case of definite commitment for 
maintenance, and in Maryland thes are seeking that now, which is 
left out of this letter, but it will be forthcoming, we are quite 
certain. 

Chairman Haypen. If it comes in time for the record, I wish 
you would present it to the committee. 

Mr. Wirern. Mr. Spelman will do that. The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads handles the State relationships on roads. 


MAINTENANCE OF BRIDGE 


Chairman Haypen. There is no doubt but what Maryland will 
agree ? 

Mr. Spetman. The question has to do only with the maintenance 
of the bridge. Both States have agreed to build the necessary ap- 
proaches, but the new House bill provides that, besides buil ling the 
approaches, the States will maintain the bridges. 
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Virginia has agreed to maintain the bridge within their bownd- 
aries and we have asked Maryland, we have contacted the chair- 
man of its roads commission concerning the matter, and it is a three- 
man commission. He cannot speak for his whole commission. 

Chairman Haypen. I think the Maryland boundary extends over 
to the low-water mark on the Virginia side, so Maryland would 
have to maintain the bridge; is that right ? 

Mr. Sretman. That is right; that is true with all the bridges 
along the Potomac. 

Chairman Haypen. Ordinarily, the boundary between States is 
midstream but we have this colonial historical event which set that 
precedent. 

LOCATION OF BRIDGE 


Senator Dworsuax. Where is the precise location of that new 
bridge? How far south from Hains Point on the river? 

Mr. Spretman. The bridge is at Jones Point, which is the south- 
most part of Alexandria. 

Mr. Wirru. Senator, it is just before you get to those big apart- 
ments on the left-hand side going to Mount Vernon. 

Senator DworsHaxk. How will that relieve the traffic coming from 
the District ? 

Mr. Wirern. It will take the traffic coming from Richmond or Bal- 
timore and route it around Washington rather than through the main 
streets. 

Senator DworsHak. It will take care of through traffic more than 
anything else? 

Mr. Wirth. That is right. 


PROGRESS ON PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypren. What is the status with regard to plans and 
specifications ; that is, if this legislative difficulty is removed, when can 
they go to work letting contracts to build the bridge ? 

Mr. SpetmMan. We had hoped to be able to complete the plans as 
soon as the new legislation passes and take bids this fall. It will bea 
little tight because time is passing. We have made very thorough 
investigations with regard to the foundations. 

We have had borings across the river and the foundations are pretty 
well known. ; 

Chairman Haypen. If there is delay in the enactment of this legis- 
lation or, rather, in the failure to provide the money, it means you 
cannot do anything. 

Mr. Spetman. That is right. 

Chairman Haypven. So you are up to the place where you are ready 
to proceed actively with final plans and specifications for the bridge 
and letting of the contracts / 

Mr. SpetMan. Yes, sir. 


YORKTOWN MONUMENT 


Chairman Haypen. I understand that the figure for the Yorktown 
Monument has been completed ; am I correct ? 
Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Haypen. Is it the view of the Park Service and the De- 
partment that the existing shaft is adequate for the new figure or 
should a new shaft be built ? 

Mr. Wirtu. It is completely adequate. We had a very well-quali- 
fied firm which made an investigation last year, and we have their 
plans and specifications now to repoint the shaft, to provide the bor- 
ing through the center for a lightning rod, and the specifications and 
plans are now out for bids for the mounting of the statue on top of 
the shaft. 

Chairman Haypen. What would be the difference in cost between 
repairing the existing shaft to maintain this statue on top and build- 
ing a new one. 

ESTIMATED COST 


Mr. Wrrrtn. I do not know what a new one would cost. It would 
cost a lot of money. We figure twenty-seven, twenty-eight, or thirty 
thousand dollars as our best estimate for preparing the shaft and the 
actual mounting of the figure, which is quite an undert: aking in itself. 
Now, a shaft can run into a lot of money. As I recall, one estimate 
was that it would run around $250,000. 

Chairman Haypren. Of course, if the present shaft is adequate and 
those responsible for it are satisfied that it is and it can be made 
lightningproof, because that is what happened to destroy the old 
statue, why, your position is clear. 

Mr. Wirtru. The argument on the shaft has been brought forward 
by the se ulptor 2 2 or 3 times. We have made a thorough study of 
it; we had the Bureau of Standards join us on the study of it, and 
we had a favorable report. Then there was still a question raised, 
so Congress appropriated $25,000 for the study of this matter. We 
spent about $10,000 getting a professional concern, a man by the 
name of Whitney, who is with a concern out of New York and highly 
recommended, and he came down and made a complete report on it, 
and gave us a clean bill of health that it was safe and sound, pro- 
V iding we should do certain work on it, such as a stress core through 
the center and the lightning rod, and the pointing of it; and he 
recommended that we not do as we have in the past but that we do a 
certain amount of maintenance work every 3 or 4 years rather than 
having it run 25 years without doing anything. In other words, 
they recommended just preventive maintenance. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Chairman Haypen. The money for restoring and making the exist- 
ing shaft adequate is available? 

Mr. Wirtn. We have $15,000, and I cannot tell you exactly how 
much we will need, sir, until we get our bids in. Our engineers’ esti- 
mate is about $30,000. It requires a boring of the hole through the 
shaft, and that is a hard thing to estimate. We think we are short 
about $15,000, but we will not know until we get our bids in as to what 
we actually need. 

Chairman Haypen. If you are short, where will you get the money? 

Mr. Wirt. If we are not short too much, we m: Ly ask for some ad- 
justment in our program and pick up the balance. If it runs into a 
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large sum of money, we may have to talk to you further. I was hoping 
that the bids would be in before we came up here, but they just went 
out last week and it will be another 2 weeks before they are available. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR ALLOTT 


Chairman Haypren. At this point I will include in the record a 
letter from Senator Allott concerning funds for the Park Service. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 6, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: I would like to take this opportunity to urge the usual 
thoughtful consideration of the Committee on Appropriations for funds for the 
national park system. May I ask, also, that my statement be made part of the 
record of the subcommittee hearings on this subject. 

The amount recommended by the House Committe on Appropriations, and 
approved by the full House, was $67,688,000, an increase of $22,658,700 over the 
appropriations for fiscal 1956. 

The number of people visiting our national parks has increased at an exceed- 
ingly rapid rate. Whereas 21 million people visited the parks in 1946, by 
1955 that total had grown to over 50 million. The consequent overcrowding of 
park facilities has left them in rundown condition in many areas. 

Some of the present conditions reported by the Park Service are as follows: 

(1) There are many miles of substandard roads in need of reconstruction, re- 
alinement, and other improvements. 

(2) Many areas are seriously short of overnight accommodations and facili- 
ties for dining. There has been very little expansion in this field since 1942. 

(3) A survey of sanitary conditions throughout the parks by the Public Health 
Service showed the need for 310 projects to improve sanitary conditions, of 
which 78 are classed urgent. 

The Secretary of the Interior has been acutely aware of these conditions. As 
you well know, he has had developed a vigorous 10-year development plan to 
rejuvenate and expand park facilities. The goal of the Secretary’s plan, which 
is named Mission 66, is not only to equip and staff the park areas to meet present 
needs, but to go beyond that and equip the areas to serve the needs of the 
anticipated 80 million visitors annually by 1966. 

I wish at this time to make known my hearty support of the Secretary of 
Interior’s imaginative program and to express my hope that sufficient funds may 
be appropriated to carry out the program. 

My own State of Colorado has eight areas administered by the National Park 
Service: Rocky Mountain National Park, Mesa Verde National Park, Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison National Monument, Colorado National Monument, 
Dinosaur National Monument, Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Hoven- 
weep National Monument and Yucca House National Monument. 

Many, if not all, of these eight parks and monuments are in bad need of 
increased appropriations. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, one of the Nation’s most popular parks, in 
1955 attracted nearly 14% million visitors 

Most of the roads and trails in this park were constructed initially over 20 
years ago. Inadequate maintenance has resulted in some of them already 
deteriorating to the point that they are beyond maintenance and must be 
reconstructed. 

With the exception of the new Hidden Valley Lodge and several temporary 
buildings, no new permanent buildings and utilities have been built in Rocky 
Mountain National Park since 1989. I am informed that many of the buildings 
are in deplorable condition as a result of lack of maintenance. 
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The recently created Shadow Mountain National Recreation Area, adjacent 
to the Roeky Mountain National Park, is now attracting thousands of visitors, 
and offers great potential recreation and enjoyment to thousands more in the 
future. 

However, in the Shadow Mountain area there is presently a very serious sani 
tation problem. In addition there is need for more campgrounds, docking facili 
ties, pienic areas, structures, utilities, and personnel. Trails are needed for 
fishermen, hikers and horseback riders: The area also is in need of adequate 
fire protection. 

The Dinosaur National Monument, which is shared by Colorado and Utuh, 
has, with proper development, great potentiality educationally and as a recrea 
tion area. 

I am confident that the Committee on Appropriations is fully aware of the 
needs of our national parks and of the great benefits which flow to the Nation 
from them. In light of these considerations, | am confident that the National 
Park Service appropriations will be given careful consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
United States Senator 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman: Haypen. The justification for the Jamestown-Williams 
burg- Yorktown Commission and the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me 
morial Commission will be included in the record at this point. 

The House allowed the budget estimate for each of these com- 
missions. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL (COMMISSION 


Budget estimate, 1957 $10. 000 


The estimate of $10,000 is the amount that was authorized by Public Law 372, 
84th Congress (69 Stat. 694), approved August 11, 1955, which established the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission for the purpose of considering 
the formulation plans for the design, construction, and location of a permanent 
memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, or in its immediate environs. 

Pursuant to the provisions of that act, the 12 members of the Commission 
have been appointed as follows: 

By the President of the United States: 

1. Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, of New York 

2. Mr. Clark M. Clifford, of Washington, D. C. 
3. Mrs. James H. Rose, of Montana 

4. Mr. Francis Biddle, of Massachusetts 

By the President of the Senate: 

Senator Herbert H. Lehman, of New York 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota 
Senator Irving M. Ives, of New York 
Senator Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey 
Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

. Mr. John W. McCormack, of Massachusetts 

. Mr. Eugene J. Keogh, of New York 

. Mrs. Katharine St. George, of New York 

4. Mr. Paul F. Schenck, of Ohio 

The Commission is charged with carrying out the functions directed by the 
authorizing act, including the making of a report of its plans and recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress at the earliest practicable date. In the 
interim, the Commission is directed to make annual reports of its progress 
to the President and the Congress. The Commission has not yet held an or- 
ganizational meeting, but it is anticipated that one will be held in the near 
future, at which time a Chairman and other officers will be selected. 
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The amount of $10,000 authorized to be appropriated is needed to cover the 
estimated expenses of the Commission in carrying out its responsibilities, as 
follows: ‘ 


Temporary and seasonal employment (clerical and consultant services as 
2, 040 
Travel expenses of Commission members 4, 710 
Communications, including telephone toll calls and telegraph service____ 750 
Printing and reproduction of brochures, notices, programs, etc 1, 200 
Other contractural services and supplies and materials, including facili- 
tating services provided by other agencies, postage, stationery, letter- 
heads, envelopes, and related items 


Itemization of estimate 





Increase (+) 
or 
decrease (—) 


Estimate, 
1957 





PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations ~ $10, 000 +$10, 000 


Appropriation +10, 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
Oe Nn nn. cn inuin ad sunnah caneheas 2, 040 +2, 040 
I a eae ae 4, 710 +4, 710 
ks ee .  . ienaeaitne be diniamnenpekemme’ maee +750 
06 Printing and reproduction iil ee ee ee eae +1, 200 
07 Other contractual services. -_-_-..._-- : PRET AEN MERE SE . +1, 000 
08 Supplies and materials oe. q +300 





+10, 000 





JAMESTOW N-WILLIAMSBURG-YORKTOWN CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


Appropriation act, 1956 $100, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs 1, 800 


Adjusted appropriation and base 101, 800 
Increases: Acceleration of research program and plans for opening 
the celebration 13.200 


Budget estimate, 1957 115, 000 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation—J amestown- W illiamsburg- Yorktown 
Celebration Commission 





Increase in base salaries due to in- 
creased pay costs 





= Adjusted 
Activity ae Proposed Additional appropria- 


supple- allowance tion 
mental due (+) orab- | Total 
to pay in- sorption 

crease (—) in 1957 


1, Planning the celebration $100, 000 | $101, 800 


Analysis by activities 





Adjusted | 
Activities appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1957 aan. Increases 


1. Planning the celebration $101, 800 $115, 000 $13, 200 
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1. Planning the celebration, $115,000 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $115,000, an increase of 
$13,200 over the operating base. 

Public Law 263, 88d Congress (67 Stat. 576), approved August 13, 1953, estab 
lished a commission to be composed of 11 members to develop and execute 
plans for celebrating the 350th anniversary of the founding of Jamestown; the 
flowering of colonial Virginia culture and statesmanship at Williamsburg; and 
the winning of American independence at Yorktown in 1781. 

During the first year of existence of the Commission, a very comprehensive 
study of the present and proposed facilities in the area in relation to the pri- 
mary mission of the celebration has been made. It has resulted in the Commis- 
sion adopting the following basic policies in carrying out its functions. 

1. The celebration shall be a dignified historic exposition rather than a 
world’s fair or trade exposition. 

2. Every advantage shall be taken of existing and proposed permanent 
developments of colonial Williamsburg, the National Park Service, and the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities in order that a 
minimum of temporary facilities will be required 

3. The publicity program shall be frank and factual, based on the capabili- 
ties of the area to house and care for transient visitors. 

4. By means of motion pictures, television, radio, and publications, it is 
hoped to disseminate the Jamestown story to those who are unable to visit 
the area during the celebration. 

The construction program of the National Park Service is progressing well. 
Portions of the parkway extension from Williamsburg to Jamestown are under 
construction and plans are underway for the new permanent information centers 
at Jamestown and Yorktown. Their construction will be completed in time for 
the celebration. Museum exhibits for these centers are now under construction, 
Onsite exhibits, foundation marking, and landscaping on Jamestown Island are 
already underway. 

Plans have been completed for colonial Williamsburg’s new reception center 
with an early construction date proposed. A new highway approach to Williams- 
burg is planned in connection with the center. 

It is contemplated that the physical facilities now programed will be completed 
on time and that they will be useful not only during the celebration year but 
for a long period thereafter. 

It is planned to ask the President of the United States to issue a statement of 
the importance of the anniversary and the appropriateness of the celebration, and 
it is hoped that the Congress will issue a joint resolution regarding the impor- 
tance of the celebration, to be used in encouraging public support. 

It is also hoped that the following special events can be arranged and that they 
in themselves will focus attention to the main objective of the celebration: 

1. That the President of the United States be present on May 13, 1957, the 
anniversary of the settlers’ arrival at Jamestown. 

2. That Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain be invited to be present on 
June 16, 1957, the anniversary of the establishment of Virginia as a royal 
dominion. 

3. That the Congress of the United States be present on July 30, 1957, the 
anniversary of the convening of the Virginia Legislature, second oldest 
legislative body in the English-speaking world. 

4. That the Federal Government issue commenorative postage stamps and 
a commemorative coin. 

5. It is also contemplated that other occasions of special importance will 
be sponsored by various patriotic societies. 

6. In 1957, the Jamestown Corp. is planning to stage a production on The 
Jamestown Story in the amphitheater where The Common Glory is now a 
very popular production. 

7. It is planned that national circulation will be given a film showing the 
Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown area and other historic Virginia sites. 

The opening of the celebration is scheduled for April 1957. It will be neces- 
sary to secure the services of representatives in larger metropolitan areas in 
order to insure the success of such a program which is not designed to be travel 
promotional but rather to focus the attention of the Nation on the significance 
of the events that occurred in the early period of the Nation and its far-reaching 
effect on our national life. 
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The estimate of $115,000 will provide for continuing the preparation for a 
fitting and proper celebration having nationwide appeal and dignified character 
in cooperation with the State of Virginia’s 350th Anniversary Commission, and 
involving participation by the various States of the Union, the Department of 
State, the Department of Defense, foreign countries, patriotic societies and 
organizations, and business and industrial groups. The increase of $13,200 is 
needed to further the research program and to provide receptionist services 
after opening of the celebration, scheduled for April 1957. 

Funds will be required in the 1958 fiscal year to carry the celebration through 
to completion, and to liquidate the activities of the Commission, including the 
report to Congress required by the authorizing legislation. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate Estimate | Increase (+ 
1956 1957 | decrease (— 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations 800 $115, 000 | 


Appropriation 000 115, 000 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase , 800 | 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


Ol Personal services... 25, 315 33, 157 
02 Travel : 5, 000 8, 000 
03 Transportation of things 500 2, 500 | 
04 Crmmunicatirn services | , 000 2, 500 | 
05 Rents and utility services : 3, 600 3, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction 000 25, 000 
07 Other contractual services a , 295 38, 013 
08 Supplies and materials ; , 200 1, 500 | 
09 Equipment = 690 | 480 | 
15 Taxes and assessments aoe 200 | 250 | 


Total obligations... 101, 800 115, 000 | +13, 200 


Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions, we will 
adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., Tuesday, March 6, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 7, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Mundt and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau or LAnn MANAGEMENT 


STATEMENTS OF HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT; EDWARD WOOZLEY, 
DIRECTOR; DEPUE FALCK, EXECUTIVE OFFICER; JAMES P. 
BEIRNE, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER; WALTER HORNING, 
FORESTRY STAFF OFFICER; ROYALE K. PIERSON, ASSISTANT 
RANGE STAFF OFFICER; AND EARL J. THOMAS, ASSISTANT TO 
THE DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. D’Ewart, do you wish to make a statement / 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No; in the interest of time, if something comes up 
and I can be helpful, I will make a statement at that time. 

Mr. Woozley is here and I may say that I appreciate your giving 
me the opportunity. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Woozley, we would be glad to hear from 
you. 

Mr. Wooztry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are glad to have the opportunity of appearing here today and 
we are particularly pleased that Mr. D’Ewart is here with us. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BUREAU 


As you know, the Bureau of Land Management is responsible for 
the administration of mineral resources on the outer Continental 
Shelf and on 700 million acres of Federal land in the United States 
and Alaska. The wise use of our natural resources, I know, has been 
of considerable concern to you and the other Members of Congress 
as it has been to us. 

Congress has rendered material assistance in our efforts to promote 
proper use and conservation of these resources. As a result, the gen- 
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eral public and industry have obtained greater use of them, the general! 
condition of public lands has been improved, and this has been done 
while providing greater revenue to the Treasury. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


In order to continue a sound, balanced program, the Bureau is 
requesting an appropriation of $18,738,600 in its operating program, 
an increase of $4,553,300. The House has passed a bill appropriating 
$18 million for our regular operations and we are requesting you to 
restore $738,600 as follows: 


LEASE AND DISPOSAL OF LAND AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


Restoration of $425,000 is requested to: 
Implement recently enacted legislation; namely, Public Laws 47, 
167, 357, and 359 which are designed to promote the conservation of 
sur face resources while not inhibiting mining operations. 
Effect a reduction in the number of cases pending in our land 
offic es for the first time in several years. 
If the funds are not restored, work under Public Law 167 will be 
practically eliminated in the States of Washington, Nevada, and New 
Mexico, and drastically curtailed in Wyoming. 


FORESTRY 


Restoration is requested of $213,600 in order to: 

1. Make additional timber available on both the O. and C. lands 
in Oregon and public domain lands, principally in the United States. 
This will require an accelerated inventory of the resources so that 
proper management practices can be observed. 

Place under proper management surface resources on mining 
locations in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 167. 

If restoration is not granted, there will be a decrease of 3 million 
board-feet in timber sales and $350,000 in collections. 

Chairman Haypen. That means the Treasury would just lose money 
if we do not give you some more? 

Mr. Wooz.iey. That is what we think, Mr. Chairman. 

Trespass control will be impeded and the work under Public Law 
167 eliminated in four States. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Restoration of $100,000 from the House reduction is requested in 
order to continue the coordinated departmental program. If restora- 
tion is not granted, treatment will be reduced on the equivalent of 
50,000 acres in Arizona. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Small increases have been requested and allowed by the House in 
grazing administration, cadastral surveying, and general administra- 
tion in order to facilitate operations under the activities previously 
mentioned. 

The House deleted funds for operation of the Squaw Butte experi- 
ment station, which is to be transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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The maintenance of access roads and physical facilities and the 
weed-control program will continue at the present level. 


CONSTRUCTION 


An increase of $2,200,000 has been allowed by the House for the 
construction of access roads in the O. and C. area. These funds will 
be reimbursed in their entirety to the Treasury from moneys which 
otherwise would be paid to the O. and C. counties from timber sale 
receipts. 

RECEIPTS 


Receipts for the present year are expected to amount to $209 million 
and to reach $235.9 million during fiscal year 1957. ‘That includes 
also receipts from leasing of the outer Continental Shelf. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have a statement that I would ask, Mr. Chairman, permission to 
put in the record. What I just gave was the highlights of the state- 
ment. 

Chairman Haypen. The full statement will be included in the 


record, 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY EDWARD WoozLey, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGBMENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


I appreciate the opportunity to again meet with you as we review our activities 
and to explain our accomplishments during the past year, what we propose to 
do during the current year and what our plans are for fiscal year 1957. This 
statement will highlight our program and we can discuss details as we review 
the individual activities. 

The Bureau of Land Management is responsible for the administration of 
mineral resources on the outer Continental Shelf and on 700 million acres of 
Federal land and the surface resources on 470 million acres of public domain 
in the United States and Alaska. The wise use of our natural resources, I know, 
has been of considerable concern to you and to other Members of Congress as 
it has been to us. I know you are aware that proper conservation includes 
not only protection of what we have but its proper and timely use, especially 
those resources of a renewable nature such as timber and forage. 

Congress has rendered material assistance in our efforts to promote proper 
use and conservation of these resources. As a result, the general public and 
industry have obtained greater use of them, the general condition of public lands 
has been improved, and this has been accomplished while providing greater 
revenue to the Treasury. 


New legislation 

During the 1st session of the 84th Congress, several laws were enacted which 
are of vital importance in the proper conservation of our resources and for which 
additional funds are now required. These are principally Public Law 167, which 
provides a means for the Federal Government to manage the surface resources 
on mining locations which are not required for mining purposes ; and Public Law 
359 which opens up power-site withdrawals to mining locations. This law offers 
safeguards to protect the surface or provide for its restoration so that watershed 
values are not destroyed. 

The enactment of Public Law 167 was especially significant not only to the 
Bureau of Land Management but to the Forest Service in that it will permit 
proper management and disposition of the vegetative resources and prevent their 
spoilation under the guise of mining. Not only does this law provide a means 
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for sound management, but it permits the orderly harvesting of timber or disposa| 
of forage with considerable increased revenue to the Government. It in no way 
inhibits actual mining operations. In these laws the Congress has given us 
some very effective tools to aid in the management and Conservation of these 
resources. 

In order to provide a sound, well-balanced program, the Bureau is requesting 
an appropriation of $18,738,600 in its operating program, an increase of $4,553,300. 

In order to attain this objective we are requesting this committee to restore 
$738,600 of the reduction in the estimate made by the House. The effects of the 
reduction are set forth in the amendment now before the committee. It is pro- 
posed to transfer the Squaw Butte Experiment Station to the Department of 
Agriculture and the $39,400 included in our original request will not be needed. 
Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources 

Restoration of $425,000 from the reduction by the House is requested. This 
will provide a total increase of $2,149,000 in order to: 

1. Implement recently enacted legislation, viz, Public Laws 47, 167, 357, and 
359. The purpose and effect of each of these laws is set forth in the justifica- 
tion. If the reduction due to House action is not restored it will not be possible 
to complete the planned field actions and to hold the hearings required by the 
Forest Service and the Bureau. This will result in creating a new backlog in 
the Bureau, that of hearings. 

2. Effect a reduction in the number of cases pending in our land offices. 
Despite increased production, the number of cases remaining unclosed at the end 
of this fiscal year is expected to exceed the number open at the beginning of the 
year. The program for 1957 provides for a vigorous attack on this backlog. 

3. Reduce the number of cases now pending for field examination. 

4. Complete the installation of the new land records system in the State of 
Utah and to begin work on the land records in the State of Idaho. Revision 
of the antiquated public land records system was started during the current 
fiscal year. All the records in the other public land States will be installed as 
funds permit and personnel to implement the change are trained. 

Forestry 

Restoration of $213,600 from the reduction by the House is requested. This 
will permit a total increase of $1,392,700 in order to make available additional 
timber from the O. and C. lands in Oregon as well as the public domain lands, 
and to do this under sound management practices. The principal need is for an 
up-to-date inventory of the resources so that proper management practices can 
be established and the maximum sustained yield harvested. 

The salvage problem in the O. and C. area has required concentrated efforts 
on disposing of the windthrown and bug-killed timber in order to protect the 
standing timber. For the past few years our efforts have been exerted in 
this direction to the neglect of other phases of forest management. There 
still remains considerable salvage and overage timber which should be promptly 
marketed in the interests of conservation and good business. 

Because of the depletion of other timber stands, many small operators are 
practically entirely dependent on Federal timber and some communities in 
western Oregon face an economic crisis unless more federally owned timber 
is offered. By placing additional timber on the market, we can in some meas- 
ure relieve this situation and at the same time remove damaged timber which 
otherwise will lead to further loss and which increases the fire hazard. 

The enactment of Public Law 167 also will make available for proper manage- 
ment valuable timber on public-domain lands in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, and Colorado. Pursuing an aggressive program in all 
areas will result in increased revenues many times the additional funds 
requested. 

The reduction required by the House action would result in a reduction of 
$350,000 in timber sales and would curtail the program under Public Law 167. 
In order to obtain the greatest benefits possible under this act, every effort 
should be exerted to bring proper management to the largest area possible. 


Soil and moisture conservation 


Restoration of $100,000 from the reduction by House action is requested in 
order to continue the coordinated departmental program which heretofore has 
been presented to you. This will bring the total increase requested to $602,000. 
Results thus far are most satisfactory. The benefits from this activity include 
protection of community watersheds as well as range rehabilitation. I wish to 
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say that the interest of this committee in our soil and moisture program is very 
vratifying. Users of the range, too, have contributed materially in money, 
services, and materials. 

Other operational activities 

Smaller increases are requested in the management of grazing lands and 
cadastral surveying in order to provide assistance in placing Public Law 167 
into effect by identifying areas and marking boundaries, and in general admin- 
istration to provide the additional housekeeping facilities necessary because of 
the demands made by the increased programs. Other activities will proceed 
on the same basis as in the current year. 

Construction 

An increase of $2,200,000, is requested for the construction of access roads in 
the O. and C, area of Oregon. 

As you know, the purpose of this road system is to provide access to what is 
probably the most valuable stand of Douglas fir timber in the United States 
today if not the entire world. This timber simply cannot be harvested unless 
access roads are provided. Immediate efforts are particularly directed to sal- 
vaging down and bug-killed timber. This increase requested is necessary to 
insure that progress on the construction work is kept ahead of the advancing 
program for management and timber sales. In this connection I should like to 
point out that this appropriation is reimbursed 100 percent to the Treasury 
from funds which otherwise would be paid to the counties in Oregon. The 
Government, therefore, is acquiring an excellent road system without cost. 

The counties, themselves, are fully appreciative of the need for these roads, 
and the association of O. and C. counties has passed a resolution requesting that 
the road program be pushed to the limit using funds which otherwise would be 
paid tothem. This is an example of the extent of cooperation which the Govern- 
ment can receive in its efforts to promote the optimum use of natural resources. 

Construction of buildings in Alaska will proceed at the same rate as in the 
current year. 

Receipts 

During the past fiscal year receipts from the outer Continental Shelf amounted 
to $142 million. The sale held during the current fiscal year produced approxi- 
mately $110. During 1957 receipts from this source are expected to reach 
$130 million. 

Receipts from other operational activities amounted to $97 million in 1955, 
including $6 million from timber sales on 0. and C. controverted lands accumu 
lated over a period of years which were transferred from the Forest Service. 

Receipts are expected to reach $99 million during the current fiscal year and 
$105 million in fiscal year 1957. This latter figure represents an increase of 
$28 million in 3 years, a clear indication of the extent of interest shown by the 
American public in this Nation’s resources. 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 
ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate for management of lands 
and resources is $18,778,000. However, the Squaw Butte Experiment 
Station has been transferred to the Department of Agriculture and 
funds for its operation will be carried in the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill. Therefore, the estimate to be considered 
by this subcommittee is $18,738,600. 

The House allowed $18 million and the Department is asking for 
restoration of $738,600. 

The adjusted appropriation for the current fiscal year is $14,281,700. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Appropriation act, 1956 $138, 450, 000 
Supplemental appropriation act, 1956 250, 000 

Total appropriation_____- $13, 700, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs_.___------_- 581, 700 


Adjusted appropriation 14, 281, T00 
Budget estimate, 1957 ____ eae  eicee Ris a vere 18, 778, 000 
House allowance ; ‘ 18, GOO, 000 


Analysis by activities 


dihes Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
Activities propriation 1957 


Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources. - £ o> oS $3, 375, 000 $5, 512, OK 
Management of grazing lands__ . P ; iva , 800, 800 , 918, 800 
Forestry _- 7 iw " a coke a it ta 2, 708, 800 | 7, 800 
Cadastral survey oa a ble ale 4 # ae a =. , 544, 800 | 553, 900 
. Soil and moisture conservation ; : 2, 758, 500 | 3, 351, 400 
. Squaw Butte experiment station : ‘ ; 39, 400 | 39, 400 
. Fire suppression _- om , , ls 210, 000 210, 000 
. Maintenance of physical facilities. __- a ; cae 50, 000 | 50, 000 
. Maintenance of access roads tee é . E 35, 000 35, 000 
fe eee Sb didn bhill a cbc ta bthestauded dc s, 100 706, 000 
. General administration j y , 051, 300 | 212, 800 


SNISU ONS 


Total ee ee ee 4, 281, 700 | 3, 778, OO) 





1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources, $5,512,900 


| ; | 
| Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
| propriation 1957 

|— 
(a) Adjudication of applications ‘ --.----| $2, 100,000 $3, 294, 700 
(b) Field examination and classification. __- . ; | 870, 000 1, 658, 2% 
(c) Records improvement... ee a atee ese c ae 405, 000 | 


Subactivity 


Total. .....;. i , sitaeiAw at 3, 375, 000 | 
' 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 


This activity deals with the leasing and patenting of public lands for mineral 
exploration and production, and with the examination, use, and disposal of public 
lands under the nonmineral public-land laws. An increase of $2,149,000 is re- 
quested for fiscal year 1957. 

The mineral part of the activity includes the leasing of deposits of oil and gas, 
coal, phosphate, potassium, sodium, and certain other minerals, and the patent- 
ing of metalliferous and nonmetalliferous mineral lands. Geographically, these 
activities include public domain and acquired lands in the United States and 
Alaska, and the underwater lands of the outer Continental Shelf. 

The lands portion of the activity covers both the United States and Alaska, and 
includes the granting of use or title under a great variety of public-land laws, 
including rights-of-way, exchanges, homesteads, desert lands, townsites, smal! 
tracts, and the like. This part of the activity includes the procurement of data 
as to the resources on the public lands and the analysis of information basic to the 
direction of programs of the Bureau. 

Actions under this activity ordinarily are taken in response to applications for 
the use of the lands and minerals and for the development of resources by private 
individuals and private companies. Applications are also received from various 
public agencies for the reservation of public lands for public purposes. 
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During fiscal year 1955, receipts from these sources totaled $212 million, in- 
cluding $142 million from the initial leasing on the outer Continental Shelf. Dur- 
ing the current fiscal year these receipts are expected to amount to $185.9 million, 
including $110 million from the outer Continental Shelf. During fiscal year 1957 
the receipts are expected to amount to $209 million, including $130 million from 
the outer Continental Shelf. Receipts from the outer Continental Shelf will de- 
crease in fiscal year 1956 due to the smaller area offered at the annual sale. In 
fiscal year 1957 it is anticipated that leases issued during fiscal years 1955 and 
1956 will be in production, thus increasing the anticipated revenues. Bonuses 
for the right to lease are expected to show a lower average per acre as the area 
offered goes further seaward from the coast and is in deeper water, unless discov- 
eries are made on areas adjoining those to be offered. It also is anticipated that 
until the present lessees have had an opportunity to determine the existence or 
absence of oil on the areas now under lease, their interest in acquiring additional 
areas will be somewhat lessened. 

Four laws were enacted in the closing days of the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress which materially increased the workload of the Bureau. 

The effect which each of the acts has on the Bureau’s operations is discussed 
separately, as well as the Bureau’s proposal to meet the situation created by new 
laws and the indicated increases in its regular operations. 


WORKLOAD 


The workload is divided into three classes, namely, (a) adjudication of applica- 
tions, including holding the necessary hearings; (b) field examinations of mining 
claims and land use and disposal applications; and (c) records improvement. 


(a) Adjudication of applications, $3,294,700 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $3,294,700, an increase 
of 1,198,400 over operating base for 1957. 

There has been a constant increase in the demand for title to the surface or 
rights to mineral resources on the public lands. During the past fiscal year these 
demands reached a new peak, with an increase of 35 percent over the previous 
year. There were two major causes for this increase. One is the feverish 
exploration for uranium. The second is the demand for small tracts. 

With each new uranium find and the release of anomaly maps by the Atomic 
Energy Commission interest springs anew, and the land offices of the Bureau 
are deluged with applications for permits on acquired lands and inquiries as to 
available public-domain lands. In the Billings, Mont., land office alone there 
were over 6,000 applications for permits filed in the last half of fiscal year 1955. 
Other land offices are undergoing similar experiences. 

The natural desire of persons to own a parcel of land for recreation or other 
purposes has been exploited by land locators as far east as Chicago. Unethical 
in their approach, they have high pressured thousands of persons to file applica- 
tions, creating a heavily increasing workload, principally in the Los Angeles 
and Reno land offices. In order to protect the public, the Department has issned 
regulations which restrict the conditions under which applications may be filed, 
and the Department of Justice is looking into the operations of these land loca- 
tors. While these regulations have had some effect in decreasing the number of 
applications filed, it is too early to forecast whether this decrease will offset the 
increase in mineral activities. 

The following table shows the work accomplished dnring the last 6 vears and 
the anticipated workload for fiscal years 1956 and 1957: 


Adjudication operations 


} 
New and | 
reactivated 
cases 


51, 175 

55, 9O1 ¥), 679 
fi), 166 37,704 
64, 272 41, N&O 
82, 826 5m, O62 
106, 327 85, 302 
150, 000 90, 000 
175, 000 80. 000 





1 Estimated. 
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It is planned to add 59 adjudicators and 91 clerks to overcome the backlog 
from previous operations and the additional work involved in serving or pub- 
lishing adverse notices and other work due to new legislation. 

New legislation 

Public Law 47.—This law prevents further mineral locations on the Papago 
Indian Reservation and subjects mineral deposits therein to leasing. Leasing 
of these deposits cannot be undertaken by the Bureau of Indian Affairs until a 
determination of validity of all existing claims can be made. This will require 
field examinations and hearings. Revenue from this source will be reported 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It is expected that the field work can be com- 
pleted in a little over a year, though it may require a total of 3 years before all 
hearings are completed and final decisions rendered. 

Public Law 167.—This law, which has been designed to correct abuses of the 
mining laws, is one of vital importance to this Bureau and to the Forest Service. 

The work of this Bureau falls into the following categories: 

1. Examination of mining claims on public domain Jands, 

2. Searching, or having searched, the county records on such claims. 

3. Serving or publishing notices to affected claimants on all mining claims, 
whether they are on national forests, public domain lands or lands ad- 
ministered by any other agency. 

4. Holding the necessary hearings on all contested claims on all Federal 
lands. 

Consultations have been held with the Forest Service in an effort to determine 
the extent of the work which will be created and for which they have received 
funds to initiate action. We have been advised that there are over 200,000 claims 
in national forests which will have to be examined, and they would set a tenta- 
tive target date of 10 years in which to complete these examinations. 

The best information we have been able to obtain would indicate they would 
take action on about 22,000 claims in fiscal year 1957, and that possibly 2,200 to 
2,500 of these would require hearings. They expect that 750 to 800 hearings will 
be required on claims examined during the current fiscal years. The total num- 
ber of hearings on Forest Service lands may equal 10,000 to 15,000. 

Public Law 357.—This is known as the Uraniferous Lignite Act. The provi- 
sions of this law require the filing of location notices in the land office having 
jurisdiction of the area. It also undoubtedly will create conflicts of interest. 
The cost of administering the act is nominal and it is anticipated that the 
additional revenue will closely approximate the cost. 

Public Law 359.—This is known as the Mining Claims Rights Restoration Act 
of 1955, and provides for mining locations on power-site withdrawals. Approxi- 
mately 7.25 million acres are involved, almost half of which are on Forest Service 
lands. The Forest Service will designate areas on which it is desired to protest 
the entering of locations. The time element in this law is of importance, since 
nu notice of adverse action must be given within 60 days after the date of filing 
of location notice in the land office. The action here will parallel that under 
Public Law 167 with this Bureau examining claims on public-domain lands 
and assisting the Forest Service in examining those in national forests. The 
Bureau of Land Management will serve the notices and conduct the necessary 
hearings on all lands. 


(b) Field examination, $1,658,200 

This estimate represents an increase of $795,600 in this subactivity over the 
base for 1957. 

The principal duties under this function in the mineral field are to examine 
mining claims for which applications for patents have been made to ascertain 
the validity of the claims and to decide conflicts between contesting interests 
where minerals are involved or where the Government wishes to regain control 
of the surface. 

1. In withdrawal areas to determine just compensation for the valid claims or 
to initiate proceedings to nullify invalid claims. 

2. In areas under jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management to examine 
mining claims in order to resolve conflicts between claim owner and nonmineral 
user, such as conflicts arising out of applications for rights-of-way, stock drive- 
ways, exchanges, etc. With increased exploration for uranium these conflicts 
become more numerous. 

3. To determine whether the land being classified is mineral in character. 
When the original classification examination has been made by a nonmineral 
examiner and evidence of mineralization has been found, further examination 
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py a mineral valuation engineer is required to establish the extent and value of 
mineralization. 

4. To determine whether a mineral trespass has occurred and to what extent 
when mineral resources are removed from the public lands without lawful 
authority. 

5. To determine adequacy, unit value and saleability of minerals for which 
applications for purchase have been made under the Materials Disposal Acts. 

6. Under Public Law 167, to examine mining claims located prior to July 
23, 1955, where it is desired to administer the surface resources as well as those 
mining claims located on power-site withdrawals pursuant to Public Law 359. 

Examination and classification of land is prerequisite to the orderly adjudi- 
eation of applications for land. Such classification is required by law prior to 
allowance of applications for most types of entry. Land is examined as to its 
suitability for the intended purpose, or to indicate alternative use. Appraisals 
must be made prior to exchange or sales. 

The mineral laws do not require locators to notify the Bureau of the existence 
of a mining claim. It is recorded only in the office of the clerk of the county 
where located. Therefore, when conflicts occur or patents are applied for, it is 
necessary, before examining the claim, to check county records to determine 
the area covered by the application. These claims are generally in the rougher 
back country in the most difficult areas to reach. Progress, accordingly, is slow 
and the time involved seemingly is out of proportion to the time required for 
an ordinary land classification case. 

The Multiple Use Act of August 13, 1954 (Public Law 585), validating many 
mining claims located on lands covered by oil and gas and other leases and 
authorizing in the future mining locations on such lands, has increased the 
field examination workload substantially. This is true particularly on account 
of the intense interest in uranium and other fissionable source minerals. 

The demand upon the Bureau for services under this function continues to 
increase due to increased interest by the mining industry, conflicts and trespass. 
This situation has become critical in certain small tract areas where lands 
improved by small tract lessees are being claimed by holders of mining claims. 
From necessity the Bureau has undertaken an examination program to elimi- 
nate these conflicts. 

The following table shows the present and expected workload and rate of 
accomplishment for both lands and minerals field examinations. 


Cases re- Cases Cc pend. 


Cases re- Cases Cases pend-|! ASeS | 
ceived closed ing June 30 


Fiseal year ceived closed ing June 30 


Fiseal year 


Pecos ens aw 8, 772 7, 646 13, 924 , ae 34, 510 24, ®36 25, #83 
Wee n8 Jed ein 19, 848 10, 466 23, 306 56! 45, 000 40, #83 | 30, 000 
1064..Wc00-e 14, 046 21, 143 16, 2¢9 1957 1.... 65, £00 73, 000 22, 000 


1 Estimated. 


Under Public Law 47, 167 and 359 it is estimated that 10,000 claims will be 
examined during fiscal year 1957 on Bureau of Land Management lands and in 
addition some assistance will be rendered the Forest Service in developing 
corroboratory evidence on contested claims on Forest Service lands. An addi- 
tional 85 field examiners and valuation engineers, and 25 clerks will be employed 
for the work required under this new legislation. 


(c) Land records improvement, $560,000 

An increase of $155,000 is requested in 1957 over base. 

It is recognized that the public land records are invaluable and irrepiaceable. 
They are basic to the whole real property structure of the public domain States 
and to the effective management of the public domain. The serious physical 
deterioration of many of these records and the documentary inadequacies therein 
have long been recognized as an obstacle to the most efficient administration of 
the public land laws and the source of unsatisfactory service to the public. <A 
project of revision and improvement of the record system was started during 
the current fiscal year. It eventually will equip each land office in the Western 
States and in Alaska with modern records which will increase the efficiency of 
these offices and provide better service to the public. 

During the current fiscal year it is planned to complete the first step in the 
program, that of mounting microfilm copies of all control documents on tabulat- 
ing cards and sorting them by State and land description within the State. 
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2. Management of grazing lands, $1,918,800 





Adjusted 
Subactivity appropria- 
tion 


Estimate, 
1957 





(2) Grazing administration $1, 649, 400 $1, 767, 900 
(b) Fire presuppression 4 J | 151, 400 150, 900 


1,8C0,800 | 1, 918, 80 





(a) Administration of grazing lands, $1,767,900 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,767,900. This includes 
an increase of $130,000 over the operating base. 

This activity includes the administration of grazing use of the public lands in 
11 Western States, the general direction and coordination of all programs for the 
protection, conservation and development of the range resources for maximum 
sustained use and development and the stabilization of the livestock industry 
dependent thereon; related functions pertaining to the use and disposal of the 
public lands as authorized by the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934, as amended, 
and by other applicable legislation. 


(b) Fire presuppression, $150,900 


This activity provides for limited preparedness in the control of range fires 
on approximately 180 million acres of public domain in 10 Western States. 

Protection of the vegetation on the western range from destruction by fire is 
a prerequisite to good range management because: 

1. A large portion of the western livestock industry is dependent upon the 
forage produced. 

2. Burned-over rangeland is especially subject to increased soil erosion 
from action by wind or water. The Nation is spending billions of dollars 
annually to combat erosion. 

8. Fire denuded lands are susceptible to invasion by noxious weeds, such 
as halogeton which has become particularly serious in several States. 

4. A dependable supply of irrigation and domestic water from runoff for 
community use and replenishment of the underground water supply is most 
important to successful operations in these States. 

5. The homes, residents, livestock, and game animals may be destroyed by 
fire. 

6. Other things such as recreation, hunting, and fishing sites may be re- 
duced in value or destroyed by fire. 

Fire preparedness as carried out by the State and district field office staffs is an 
integral part of grazing administration. It is accomplished by primarily perma- 
nent personnel assigned the responsibility of fire control, seasonal employees and 
the help of the organized per diem guards. Six permanent fire control employees 
are assigned to the more severe fire districts in Idaho and Nevada. Their work 
consists chiefly of taking immediate action on fires, providing necessary leader- 
ship for local cooperating fire-fighter crews, helping in fire prevention and 
educational campaigns, fire control training schools and the investigation of 
fire trespass. 

In order to achieve an effective fire-control program the Bureau has been able, 
in the most severe fire districts, to establish a dependable radio-communication 
system. Communication systems are needed in nearly all of the grazing districts 
in order to speed up communication in reporting of fires and in dispatching crews 
and equipment to the most critical locations on the fire, where they will be most 
effective, thus reducing the area burned. The activity will be carried on in 1957 
at the same rate as the previous year. 
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8. Forestry, $4,087,800 


: ara Adjusted | Estimate, 
Subactivity appropriation} 1957 
| 


1. O. and C. lands i : ; , seh ca $1, 444, 400 $2, 234, 900 
2. Other lands___--- é dando a , 264, 400 , 852, 900 


Total. --- s : 7 ‘. a : onic 2, 708, 800 , 087, 800 


1. O. AND C. LANDS 
(a2) Forest management ; 959, 400 , 579, 900 
(») Forest protection : ; a 420, 000 515, 000 
c) Forest development__. ; ae : 65, 000 | 140, 000 


Total. --- Asin vi oe Sens ; . a on , , 444, 400 | , 234, 900 





1. 0. AND ©. LANDS 

Scope of activity 

Administration of the O. and C. lands is directed toward obtaining the fullest 
possible utilization of the natural resources on a sustained basis and also to 
realize the fullest possible financial return from the sale or use of such resources. 
Administration of these lands is not limited to selling timber ; it also includes pro- 
tection and development of such other resources as water, wildlife, and recrea- 
tion. The demands for companion resources greatly influence the practices fol- 
lowed in utilizing the timber, forage, and minerals. The major activities which 
characterize the management of O. and C. lands include: 

A. Protection against fire, insects, and disease. Lack of such protection 
makes other activities ineffective and can seriously jeopardize sustained- 
yield management. 

B. Marketing timber to best aid in maintaining the economic life of in- 
dustries and communities dependent upon Federal timber supplies. 

C. Study and analysis of the constantly changing utilization practices and 
market values in the interest of sound appraisals and maximum financial 
income from sales of timber and other products. 

D. Physical inventory of mature timber and growing stock to provide re- 
liable data concerning gains to timber volume through growth and to deter- 
mine losses due to mortality, decay, breakage, and other causes. The activ- 
ity is indispensable to the setting of and adherence to realistic sustained- 
yield cutting rates. 

E. Developing a complete network of access roads for the orderly harvest- 
ing of timber as it reaches maturity and to permit the utilization of thinnings 
as well as dead and damaged trees. 

I’. Developing a vigorous growing stock of desired timber species on all 
lands promptly after the cutting of mature timber so that the full growth 
potential of the soil may be realized. This includes reforestation of denuded 
areas that are out of production because of fire, disease, or logging. 

(a) Forest management, $1,579,900 

(1) Forest inventory.—The statistical data upon which the past declared 
annual allowable cut of 534 million board feet was based were collected during 
the early thirties. These data are now considered to be obsolete due to tech- 
nological and. other changes in the lumber industry. <A redetermination of the 
sustained-yield cutting rates is vitally important. The O. and C. timber rein- 
nological and other changes in the lumber industry. A redetermination of the 
salvage problem, indicates that this allowable cut can be raised approximately 
31 percent while maintaining the same level of forest management now prac- 
ticed. The allowable cut was recently increased to 588.2 million board feet, 
with the increased allowable cut based upon recent inventory data completed 
On approximately 25 percent of the total area. Better and more efficient man- 
agement would dictate employment of more intensive practices, such as artificial 
reforestation, thinning, pruning, land exchanges, access road construction, and 
other activities designed to forestall mortality losses and to increase growth 
and quality. Such procedures can substantially raise the allowable cut on 
these lands, 
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The salvage program, coupled with pressure for increased sales and the need 
to compile data for the exchange with the Forest Service, under Public Law 
426 with a statutory deadline of June 24, 1956, hampered the reinventory pro- 
gram so that only 25 percent has been completed. The requested increase in 
funds for fiscal year 1957 will permit initiating a program designed to complete 
the reinventory of all the O. and C. lands within 3 years. 

The following table outlines the present program in relation to the total 
inventory job: 


Area subject to forest inventory (includes intermingled public Acres 
domain ) 2, 400, 000 
Area reinventoried (1950-55) 625, 700 
Area not yet reinventoried 774, 300 
Programed, fiscal year 1956 258, 000 
Programed, fiscal year 1957 ; 590, 000 
Indicated increase in allowable cut percent nm oa $ 


A reevaluation of the productive capacity of the O. and C. lands is urgently 
needed if the Bureau is to sustain the level of cutting of the past 3 years. The 
need for reliable inventory data will become even more pressing as more pri- 
vately owned lands are depleted since the mills must then look to the Federal 
Government to supply the timber necessary for their continued operation. 

(2) Forest-management plans.—The successful administration of a multiple 
use resource program demands the preparation, periodic evaluation, and fre- 
quent revision of development plans for logging, road construction, access 
acquisition, recreation development, watershed protection, and land pattern 
adjustment. Prior to the completion of adequate resource inventories, it is 
not possible to formulate complete forest-management plans. Since the advent 
of the emergency salvage program, time and personnel have not been available 
to advance this phase of the O. and C. program to any significant degree. Cur- 
rent needs include sound unit management plans, based on the adequate, up-to- 
date inventory data. These needs are especially important at the present time 
because of the long-term effects of the salvage program on forest management 
planning. 

(3) Timber sales.—The table below shows the volume of timber offered and 
sold 1953-55 and expected sales during fiscal years 1956 and 1957: 


Total BLM Collections 

volume sold : 
(million 

board-feet) BLM Forest Service 


Sale price ee 


ie a = 
Fiscal year: | 
1953 ; - Px 550, 547 | $12, 579, 229 $12, 990, 849 
1954... j ane ooh 618, 863 | 11, 572, 535 | 12, 315, 265 aii 
1955_-.- hie “irs 644, 608 18, 337, 387 15, 967, 243 $441, 453 
1956 nn : ee a 650, 000 18, 500, 000 17, 850, 000 500, 000 
1957__ ° a : ; 750, 000 20, 300, 000 19, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 


Approximately 350 million board-feet of salvage timber is included in the 
volume estimated to be sold during fiscal year 1957. Completion of construction 
on the Smith River aecess road in 1956 will provide access to a gross of 400 
million board-feet. Present plans call for sales of salvage timber reached by 
this road at the rate of about 100 million board-feet per year until all possible 
salvage material is removed. Additional salvage resulting from forest fires in 
southern Oregon during the 1955 fire season is also ineluded in this total. The 
extent of this salvage problem has not been fully determined. 

The remaining 400 million board-feet expected to be offered is considered to be 
green timber which is to be sold in accordance with and limited by the presently 
established sustained-yeld estimates within each of the established master units. 
As the short-term emergency salvage program draws to a close during the next 
few years (estimated termination fiscal year 1958) the remaining salvage, 
because of its scattered and isolated nature, will be removed in the course of 
normal operations. At the same time, due to the reduction and in some areas the 
almost total depletion of independent privately owned timber stands an increas- 
ing percentage of the lumber industry will become dependent solely on public 
timber as a source of supply. 
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(4) Implementation of Public Law 167.—The act provides for proceedings 
whereby the Government may obtain right of access on claims located prior to 
the date of the act. In many instances this right of access is of critical impor- 
tance in the construction of Federal access roads as well as in the construction of 
roads built under the terms of a timber-sale contract. In the past there have 
been instances wherein mining-claim owners have asked for and obtained exorbi- 
tant fees from Bureau timber purchasers in exchange for the right to construct 
roads and haul logs across mining Claims which were located in strategic places. 
Proper administration of Public Law 167 will eliminate this practice. 

In order to assure adequate access rights to all O. and C. lands it is planned 
to institute a program which will bring all claims on O. and C. lands of interest 
to the Bureau under the provisions of Public Law 167. This will require exten 
sive field examinations of mineralized areas and eventually will result in the 
removal of all questions as to the right of the Government to cross unpatented 
mining claims in order to gain access to adjacent timber lands, 


(b) Forest protection, $515,000 

(1) Contracts.—Protection of the forest resource against fire is a fundamental 
requirement of adequate resource management. Fire protection on the O. and C 
and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands, which comprise 2,146,670 acres bearing 
highly valuable Douglas-fir timber, is achieved through contracts with the 
United States Forest Service and the State of Oregon. These lands are adjacent 
to and intermingled with those of the Forest Service, State, county, and private 
ownership. Both the Forest Service and the State of Oregon have established 
fire-control organizations, thereby making duplication of such protection facili 
ties by the Bureau of Land Management uneconomical. 

(2) Extra protection of high hazard areas.—In addition to the contracts for 
regular fire protection there are certain cutover areas on which the slash could 
not be burned due to weather conditions or because certain silvicultural prac- 
tices in some areas do not require burning. Until such time as the slash is 
burned or the fire hazard diminished on the areas, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment agrees to pay the contractor for furnishing the additional protection 
required. 

(3) Hazard reduction—snag falling —Snag falling as a fire prevention measure 
is urgently needed to remove a fire hazard which endangers adjacent or nearby 
stands of valuable timber. It is required in old burns which have occurred 
along roads and in areas which cannot be treated through timber salvage but 
which are intermingled with lands of other ownerships. 

Private owners are falling snags on their adjacent and intermingled lands, 
clearing corridors across burned areas. It is incumbent on the Bureau of Land 
Management to cooperate by continuing clearance of such corridors across its 
adjacent lands and to make such other clearings as are necessary to materially 
reduce the fire hazard in snag areas. 

Request for fiscal year 1957 is comprised of the following: 


Estimated 
fiscal year 


1957 


Acreage Fiscal year 

protected | 1956 
Contract with State of Oregon , 837, 754 | $353, $360, 000 
Contract with U. 8. Forest Service ve 305, 59. ; 65, 000 
Extra protection for high-hazard areas Ae: 15, 000 


Supervision and inspection ied 20, 000 
Snag falling-- 55, 000 


Total s A , 32,776 515, 000 


(c) Forest development, $140,000 

3used on the admittedly inadequate inventory information, it is estimated that 
more than 170,000 acres of O. and C. and Coos Bay Wagon Road lands, primarily 
suited to the growing of timber crops and assuring abundant supplies of potable 
water, are unproductive and in need of rehabilitation and reforestation. This 
land could produce a growth of approximately 600 board-feet per acre each year. 
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2, Other lands, $1,852,900 


Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 


Subactivity propriation 1957 





ou SS 


(a) Management ee aan eed ee ee $550, 600 $1, 104, 100 
(b) Protection, United States  sdabeibaded dbbccute. oe. Pea 458, 600 493, 600 
(c) Protection, Alaska gk; plantas thE Bie ceed uc ls te dibtad oud 255, 200 255, 200 


Total_..__ A Fest g | 1,264,400} —-1, 852, 900 
| 


(a) Management, $1,104,100 


The Bureau of Land Management has exclusive jurisdiction over 159,300,000 
acres of public-domain forest lands in the United States and Alaska. These 
forest lands include two major types: Commercial forest lands which support 
timber of a size, quality, and quantity considered suitable for present-day lum- 
bering operations and woodlands which support timber suitable for fence posts, 
mine timbers, fuel wood, etc. 

The public domain forest lands support and estimated 412 billion (200 billion 
commercial, 212 billion woodlands) board-feet of timber and have estimated 
annual productive capacity of 2 billion (1 billion commercial, 1 billion wood- 
lands) board-feet. 

(1) Forestry inventory.—A prerequisite to the most suitable program for man- 
agement of the public-domain forest lands is a physical inventory of the lands 
and the forest resources. It is indispensable for forest management plans, for 
day-to-day operations relating to timber sales, trespass, rights-of-way and for 
fire protection and land classification. 

To date only approximately 170,000 acres of more than 44 million acres of 
public-domain commercial forest lands have been inventoried, and none of the 
approximately 115 million acres of public-domain woodlands. Two hundred thou- 
sand acres have been programed for inventory during fiscal year 1957 because 
of the urgency of the needs for inventory data. 

(2) Timber sales——The Bureau's responsibilities for management of the pub- 
lic-domain forest lands include selling the overmature and mature timber in 
woodland products at a rate approximately equal to the productive capacity of 
the lands. The demand for forest products from these lands is now so great that 
only the lack of inventory data and necessary facilities is preventing selling 
the currently estimated allowable annual cut in the United States. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, 650 applications for sales of public domain commercial timber are 
pending despite the fact that the Bureau has discouraged the filing of applica- 
tions in areas where it has not been possible to act on them. 

The table below shows the amount of timber sold from public domain forest 
lands during the period 1953-55, the anticipated sales during fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 and receipts for sales during such periods: 


Volume 
Fiscal year thousand 
board-feet 


aromas ae ee nel Wise pe obaeueeee =o takveas 99, 272 $1, 221, 649 
DE dn ddietnaen ec at aehee . jane inn tkb Gen duowe dibistean 76, 654 885, 272 
NS ahs nie cides sth lea ake ai kp wgiene sane neat dunt Ghatmaemed an 123, 738 | 1, 565, 914 
1956 (estimated) - ‘ : hae ce aceeuse a = 1140, 000 | 1, 900, 000 
1957 (estimated) - -- “ on aa 200, 000 | 2, 350, 00 


1 Includes 15,000 M_ board-feet in forecast supplemental. 


(3) Trespass control——An extremely acute problem related to the forest- 
management program is unauthorized cutting or timber trespass. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, 322 timber-trespass cases involving public domain timber are pend- 
ing. Other suspected, but as yet unconfirmed timber trespasses on public domain 
forestlands are estimated to be many times this number. This problem on 
commercial timberlands is particularly acute in California, Oregon, and Idaho, 
and on woodlands in Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. The loss of revenue because 
of trespass far exceeds the cost of the minimum control measures this estimate 
will provide. 
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(4) Reforestation.—Based on admittedly inadequate inventory information, 
it is estimated that approximately 25 million acres of public domain lands in 
Alaska and 50,000 acres in the United States suited primarily for growing of 
timber crops are unproductive and in need of rehabilitation and reforestation. 
Such lands in Alaska could produce a growth of approximately 150 board-feet 
per acre each year while lands in the United States could produce a growth of 
approximately 400 board-feet per acre each year. The value of the annual losses 
of potential growth from these unproductive lands at present-day prices is 
estimated at $500,000 for public domain lands in the United States and a poten- 
tial of $5 million for public domain forestlands in Alaska. 

The reforestation program in fiscal year 1957 will be confined to public domain 
lands intermingled with O. and C. lands in Oregon and in northern California 
where timber values are highest. 

Cost 
Planting of 500 acres, at $20 per acre $10, 000 
Aerial seeding of 500 acres, at $10 per acre 5, 000 
Collection of tree seed, 500 pounds, at $5 per pound 2, 500 
Purchase of seedlings, 325,000, at $7 per thousand 2, 275 
Planning and supervision by BLM personnel 9, 725 


(5) Multiple use on unpatented mining claims (Public Law 167) —Amendment 
of the act of July 31, 1946 (61 Stat. 681) and the mining laws by the act of July 
23, 1955, have made possible the initiation of a program for the simultaneous use 
of the mineral, forest, and other resources of the public domain lands. A pre- 
requisite to such a program is the clarification of the status of unpatented mining 
claims located prior to the act of July 23, 1955, which will permit proper manage- 
ment of the public domain forest lands, including utilization of the resources and 
administration and supervision of cutting and removal of Bureau timber from 
nearby Bureau lands under in-lieu permits issued for such use. 


(b) Protection, United States, $493,600 


There are over 4 million acres of commercial timber, woodland, and grazing 
lands that can best be protected under contract rather than by this Bureau. 
These public-domain lands are adjacent to and intermingled with those of the 
Forest Service and various States which already have established firecontrol 
organizations in these areas, thereby making force-account protection by the 
Bureau of Land Management uneconomical and a duplication of effort. Located 
in seven States, these lands are valuable for commercial timber production, 
livestock and game range, recreation, and for watershed. 


(ec) Protection, Alaska, $255,200 


Of the 375 million acres in Alaska, 225 million acres require protection from 
fire by the Bureau of Land Management. All of these lands are watershed 
lands valuable for timber production, game range, recreation, and mining. 


4. Cadastral survey, $1,653,900 
Adjusted 


Subactivity : appropriation 
ORB BS a ce kee so ee eee eed $1, 240, 500 
fe ee a ee nai ites abe cin ae ancesccratigicanni a oie 304, 300 


Total 1, 544, 800 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 


The cadastral survey and resurvey of the public lands of the United States, 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management, is a continuing activ- 
ity. Under basic law, it is the function of this Bureau exclusively to conduct 
the cadastral survey and resurvey of the public domain in continental United 
States and Alaska. The program for 1957, as outlined herein, is $1,653,900, an 
increase of $118,100 over the operating base. 
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(a) Continental United States, $1,331,500 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,331,500, an increase of 
$100,000 over the operating base. 

Survey and resurvey of public lands.—In the United States there are 100 
million acres of unsurveyed lands over which the rectangular net has not been 
extended; and 50 million acres which are in need of resurvey to rehabilitate 
the corners and redefine the lines marking the boundaries of the publie lands. 
Practically all of this area is situated in the 11 Western States. There is a 
pressing need for cadastral surveys and resurveys amounting to some 11 million 
acres which represents about 10 years of work at the present rate of progress. 
The current program is designed to meet specific need for various projects. 


(b) Alaska, $322,400 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $322,400, an increase of 
$18,100 over the operating base. 

The cadastral survey to define the boundaries of parcels of land for settlement 
or development is basic to Alaska as in any other public-land area. The popu- 
lation of that Territory is increasing rapidly as a result of an expanding economy 
and increase of industrial output. The demand for cadastral surveys is reflected 
by the expanding activities. 


5. Soil and moisture conservation, $3,351,400 


Adjusted appropriation $2, 758, 500 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $3,351,400, an increase of 
$602,000 over operating base. In arriving at the base for the 1957 estimate, a 
deduction of $9,100 was made for building rentals, hereafter to be financed by 
the General Services Administration. 

An increase of $602,000 is requested for this activity to enable the Bureau to 
maintain the scheduled expansion of soil-conservation work on the public lands 
in accordance with the Department’s 20-year conservation program for all In- 
terior lands. This program, which was launched in fiscal year 1956, calls for a 
gradual acceleration of conservation operations until the level of corrective and 
developmental accomplishment is more in line with the actual needs of the public 


lands. 


Soil and moisture conservation program for fiscal year 1957 


j ! 
| Estimated 
area public | Estimated Estimated 
River basin land severely | 1957 obliga- | area bene- 
| to critically | tions _| fited by 1987 
eroded | | program 


Acres Acres 

Columbia! Raa os see ies ie ea te Seg , 014, 000 $670, 000 | 250, 000 
Colorado spiel acinar’ llsiliec cae sche cated a Na a Coe 25, 285, 000 | 1, 323, 000 425, 000 
Great Basin : iin cinieiaiceae mee O Rete Re mek aiae a eaedaeaeent 38, 085, 000 350, 000 250, 000 
TLC nccdév'exacndes ; fCuamaicmnantedreumTeewes 3, 170, 000 450, 000 160, 000 
Rio Grande Na , 906, 000 405, 000 | 150, 000 
Central California bisk ae a a wir w unkind , 669, 000 | 80,000 | 50, 000 
Southern California Se eplnabisaccanemiies tara astpamteemaee 656, 000 | 15, 000 7, 000 
Arkansas-Red-W hite dane els inca eginh a wets a 462,000 | 20,000 | 8, 000 
3, 313, 000 | 1, 300, 000 

38, 400 | svhabeneh 


I as sie ec ssistne Nocence hii eae ets cia ee 93, 247, 000 
Program direction oa . ‘i aa : 


ws sicicecgg cnsicec sia olen Aastra aes view cuadoes 3, 351, 400 





1 The area formerly shown in the North Pacific River Basin now is included in the Columbia River Basin. 
6. Squaw Butte Erperiment Station, $39,400 


Adjusted appropriation $39, 400 


This activity will be carried on in 1957 at the same level as in fiscal year 1956. 

Studies and experimental work are carried out at the station in cooperation 
with Oregon State College. This work is necessary to develop guiding principles 
for the application of practical and scientific land and range management 
practices to the public rangelands. Typical of the problems which the station 
has under study are the following: 
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1. The effects of applying various combinations of commercial fertilizers 
to rangelands, including nutritive additives to chemical spray solutions. 

2. The response of rangelands to the removal of relatively worthless plants 
such as sagebrush by chemical sprayings and mechanical treatment. 

3. The adaptability of desirable native and exotic forage plants to practical 
economic range reseeding practices. 

4. How the range is affected by the grazing of livestock at different 
intensities and seasons of use, and under various livestock management 
practices. 

These studies are a responsibility of the Bureau and should be supported by 
Federal funds. The animal husbandry phases of the station’s program are 
supervised and finaneed by the Oregon State College to approximately the same 
extent as the Bureau's contribution to the program. 

In accordance with the desire expressed by the last Congress, negotiations to 
transfer this station to the Department of Agriculture are underway. 

After the presentation ef the budget an agreement was reached between the 
Departments of Interior and Agriculture where the Department of Agriculture 
will assume the responsibility of the operation of the Squawbutte Experiment 
Station. Funds for fiscal year 1957 will be carried in the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill. 

7. Fire suppression, $210,000 


Adjusted appropriation a $210, 000 
Estimate, 1957 : mi ‘ 210, 0O0O 


This activity covers the suppression of fires on or threatening lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management in the United States except those 
lands covered by fire-protection contracts and lands in Alaska under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau. Because the cost of fire suppression is unpredictable, this 
estimate is a token amount and it is customary to request a supplemental request 
if the actual cost exceeds the appropriation. Fire swppression costs for the past 
5 years have been as follows: 


Fiscal year 1951 ai ais _. $249, 581 
Fiscal year 1952__. 391, 892 
Fiscal year 1953 376, 396 
Fiscal year 1954 5 sad 416, 402 
Fiscal year 1955 zi eae 522, 118 
d-year average_- wilisibes oa Sehighesaseseene ; O91, 27S 


8. Maintenance of physical facilities, $50,000 


Adjusted appropriation ; eae = cima es eee O68 
Estimate, 1957 = 50, 000 


The Bureau of Land Management maintains in connection with its varied field 
activities, scattered throughout the 11 Western States, a number of small ware- 
houses and equipment sheds, and a few offices. Maintenance of these structures 
is necessary to the protection of equipment and supplies such as seed and fencing 
material which may be purchased in lots and issued to projects as required. 
Many are old and of light construction in the first place, being remnants of former 
CCC camps. These structures require considerable maintenance to keep them in 
usable condition. The amount of this estimate is the same as that appropriated 
in fiscal vear 1956. 


9. Maintenance of Access Roads, $35,000 


OOO, 
O00 


Estimate, 1957 hes ; ee é 


Adjusted appropriation.__________ veg Be eke $3) 


), 
D, 
This activity is confined to the O and C lands in western Oregon and relates to 
the road system being developed in that area under the appropriation “Construc- 
tion, Bureau of Land Management.” 
Maintenance will be obtained in three ways: 
1. It will be required as a provision in the timber sale contract with pur- 
chases of Government timber. 
2. Other timber operators who desire to use the road system under permit 
by this Bureau will be required to maintain it. 
3. By contract with funds appropriated for this purpose. 
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Of the three methods, by far the smallest amount will come from appropriated 
funds so far as can be seen at this time. This estimate is in the same amount as 
provided for fiscal year 1956, and is to take care of normal situations that are 
not expected to be met by timber sales operators. 


10. Weed control, $706,000 


Adjusted appropriation , ssa . $708, 100 
Is Stee Re bai ne iit aie een ; 706, 000 


This program is designed to continue an aggressive control program primarily 
against halogeton, a weed poisonous to livestock grazing the Federal range. 

Halogeton is by far the most serious range weed on the Federal range because 
of its poisonous qualities, its explosive character of spread, and its ability to 
thrive under most soil and climatie conditions found on public lands in the West. 
It poses a serious threat to the continued use by livestock of the Federal range 
since a large part of the’ public lands is susceptible to invasion by halogeton. 

Death losses to both sheep and cattle from halogeton poisoning continue in spite 
of the efforts of stockmen to escape them by avoiding areas of heavy infestations. 

Halogeton surveys completed in 1954 and 1955 reveal that in Montana and 
Wyoming the total infested acres are less than originally estimated. In general, 
however, halogeton continues to spread at an alarming rate. The boundaries of 
the major infestations have not materially extended, but sharp increases have 
occurred in untreated areas and in areas within major infestations. Numerous 
small spot infestations have been discovered near the major halogeton areas, and 
in some instances more than 100 miles away. An example is the new halogeton 
infestation found in the fall of 1954 that extends along the railroad rights-of-way 
from Green River, Wyo., to Laramie, a distance of 113 miles. The nearest major 
infestation is over 100 miles away. 

The explosive spread is illustrated in the Thompson Cisco infestation in 
eastern Utah which was estimated to cover 3,000 acres in 1952. Surveys in 
1953 disclosed 50,000 acres infested, and in 1955 the infestation covers an area 
of more than 100,000 acres. Another example is the Wichahoney infestation 
along the highway between Bruneau and Grasmere, Idaho. In 1954 only a 
few plants were found but in 1955 more than 3,000 acres were infested. 


The total complete survey of halogeton-infested acres in 1955 is shown in 
the following table: 


Estimated acreage, July 15, 1955 


Bureau of 
State Land Man- 
State agement Total 
lands 


Oregon. _..-- ‘A oe eteteaedl veveawere ce eoeiam 20 | 20 


California_. ; : i ‘ a ated 17, 760 36, 340 54, 100 
Idaho is ; = cat ; ake ‘ 203, 560 107, 400 | 310, 960 
Nevada... -._- Mindmatuanithts d bone ‘ 2, 706, 346 1, 120, 943 | 3, 827, 289 
Utah ne Me ee eee ox ie Bee 3, 329, 428 1, 427, 466 | 4, 756, 894 
Montana. -- : aaa wiahaid 16, 960 14, 240 | 31, 200 
Wyoming... Jan 126, 016 15, 260 | 141, 276 
Colorado-___---- — ‘ song hhatdasiad eitees ieee 2, 157 | 495 | 2, 652 


Total. : ; : 6, 402, 247 | 2, 722, 144 9, 124, 391 


Other weeds 


A limited amount will be used to continue the control program initiated in fiscal 
year 1956 against serious noxious and poisonous weeds other than halogeton. 
About 1 million acres of the Federal range in the 11 Western States are seriously 
infested with poisonous weeds other than halogeton, and another 1,500,000 acres 
are infested with noxious weeds. Invasion of noxious weeds from public lands 
to agricultural lands has caused a serious menace to profitable livestock and 
farming operations that is affecting the agricultural economy of the Western 
States. 

Most of the Western States have established weed-control districts and State 
and local committees to promote the control and eradication of weeds. In most 
of the States, control of noxious weeds is compulsory for all landowners, and 
State and county weed organizations carry out the control measures if the land- 
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owner is unable. Outstanding control programs are being accomplished in some 
States and parts of other States. However, they are unable to cope with the 
weed problem because of weeds thriving on public lands. Through numerous 
resolutions, letters, meetings, and other means they have asked for joint action 
in weed control, with the land managing agencies doing their share. 

Recognizing weed control as a necessary conservation and range-improvement 
program in the proper management of the Nation’s public lands, the Bureau 
began a modest program of control of serious noxious and poisonous weeds, 
other than halogeton, on the Federal range in 1956. <A limited amount of money 
will be spent in (1) making a reliable survey of the extent and location of the 
most serious weeds in each State, (2) cooperating with the experiment stations 
of the State land-grant colleges and the research agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture in field studies promulgated by them to find the most practical 
methods of control, and (3) in carrying out control measures against noxious 
and poisonous weeds that are potentially capable of or at present are causing 
serious damage to the Federal range and/or adjacent agricultural lands. 

The 1957 program will follow the same pattern as in 1956. All Bureau weed- 
control programs will be integrated and coordinated with other Federal, State, 
and local control programs so that joint action on weed eradication can be 
accomplished. 

11. General Administration, $1,212,800 


Adjusted appropriation... ___~_ i‘ ie icine atc call _ $1, 051, 300 


This estimate provides an increase of $161,500 over the amount appropriated 
in fiseal year 1956, as adjusted. 

This activity embraces control and coordination of the Bureau’s programs and 
furnishing services necessary to the operation of the technical divisions. It 
comprises : 

1. Office of the Director and area administrators 
2. Information 
3. Division of Operations 

(a) Personnel administration 

(b) Budget and finance 

(c) Administrative services 

‘he savings resultant from the reorganization of the Bureau have not been 
sufficient to meet the demands of an increased workload that naturally follows an 
increase in the technical programs. The requirements due to new legislation, 
together with an already overwhelming workload in the land offices and the 
enlarged programs in soil and moisture conservation, forestry, and cadastral 
surveys, have intensified the administrative problems. There is the need for 
ilditional personnel to recruit qualified people for the programs, to process an 
ncreasing number of vouchers; and meet the related problems of equipment and 
supplies. The increase in the Bureau’s receipts also has increased the volume 
of transactions and the requirement of closer supervision of accounting records. 
The inerease provides for 34 additional employees, without any increase in the 
top supervisory staff. 

Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations. .__- a iar 7 ‘ — ee: ly $18, 778, 000 


\ppropriation (adjusted) - Js aint Ggrenicle sineiiieiiede ial 3, 700, 000 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase___- 5 a 581, 700 


. 778, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
Pe ONO oie hdd coe nnkene mu J datdten 8, 355, 065 
Travel__. Tt 7 847, 900 
Transportation of things eae ; as ; 129, 300 
Communication services..._____- Bids diet itebidees hes 164, 600 
Rents and utility services_ -- ees ‘ 137, 100 
Printing and reproduction____- 95. 100 
Other contractual services - ‘ 2, 671, RF 
Supplies and materials : 1, 060, 550 
Equipment_._|___ bin cid ‘ : hie . 402, 500 
Lands and structures. ._- i 7 ' 388, 600 
Taxes and assessments ‘ ; = ‘ ad . sae 29, 700 


Total obligations. .........__- si eccdticl ‘ , 281, 700 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal years * Fiscal years—Continued 
feet. ut a ee eee Sees Se a 
a hae Sti scees dina nance 4, 886, 540 1953__- 11, 060, 000 
Ee . 5,930, 600 e082. eae. 11, 483, 000 
os 6, 586, 360 1955 * 12, 263, 000 
7, O87, 810 Tees os ee 


1Includes $233,100 transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior,” pursuant to Public Law 465. 


CASE BACKLOG 


Chairman Haypen. I have an old standby question which I would 
like to ask again: Have you made any progress toward decreasing 
the backlog of land cases? 

Mr. Wooziry. Well, we have handled a great many more cases, 
Senator, but the backlog, I think I will have to get the figures, 
the backlog is still pretty well up there. 

Our report for the month of January, which came out in Febru- 
ary, Showed that we still had a backlog of 89,154 cases in lands and 
minerals. 

Chairman Haypen. How does that compare to the prior year? 

Mr. Wooz.ery. It is an increase of about 4,000 over the last yea 
We expect to close 150,000 cases this year as compared with 106,000 
last year. That will be about 44,000 more cases. 

Chairman Haypren. Where does this new business come from 
principally ? 

Mr. Wooztry. It is principally small tracts, Mr. Chairman, in 
southern California and the Las Vegas area as far as numbers 
go, but there is considerable interest with uranium and acquired 
land-leasing interests, also in oil and gas leasing where there has 
been considerable new activity. 

Chairman Haypen. With this backlog, how long would it take for 
a case to be completed ¢ 

If you hag the regular routine, how long would it be before a 
man would get action on his request ? 

Mr. Woozrry. That depends on the case. If it is a non-competitive 
oil-and-gas lease, we can sometimes get them out 60 days from the 
date of application. 

Tn the ease of some desert-land cases, where we have to make a study 
of the availability of water and proper use of the water, it may require 
as long as 2 years. So these cases are very complicated because they 
are not all the same type of cases. 

T would say it takes us on an average of 6 months from the time we 
get it to the time we act on it. 

Chairman Haypen. What can Congress do to expedite this work? 

Mr. Wooztry. We have our training setup and our organization 
and it seems to me it is just a problem of getting more people to do 
the work. 

Chairman Haypen. How much of an increase in payroll would you 
have to have to do that? 
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Mr. Wooztey. On the regular operations here, without the new laws 
that were passed, we think the regular program should be increased 
for lands and minerals about $804,000, and then, of course, we have 
the problem of clearing surface rights under 167; we have this new 
act, 359, which opens up powersite lands for mining, under which we 
must occasionally hold hearings to determine what the multiple uses 
are and whether or not the surface should be restored. 

Because of those we feel we will need an additional $1,345,000 for 
land and minerals. 

BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Hayven. Did the budget allow you enough to do all these 
things? 

Mr. Wooztey. We think the budget did but we feel that the cut 
that was made by the House is going to seriously cripple our taking 

‘are of these new laws and will, to some extent, curtail our activities 
in getting caught up with the bac -klog. 

C ‘hairman Haypen. I made it my business to try and direct the 
authorities to the fact that your Bureau is one that produced revenue 
on the basis of about 7 to 1, according to the last figures I saw. 

It seems to me that if we approac +h this matter , as a businessman 
would do, the facts clearly indicate that it is to the advantage of the 
Government to provide adequate funds for this work. 

Mr. Wooz.try. The Secretary shares your views and the Bureau of 
the Budget does, but it was the House that made the cut. 

Chairman Haypen. Will you be entirely satisfied if the cut were 

restored or do you need more money than that ? 

Mr. Woozzey. No, sir; we think we can bring this current within 
a reasonable time with the amount we have asked for. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


We also want to call to your attention that when these new laws 
were passed, it was too late to request a supplemental, so we also have 
pending a supplemental for 1956 which, if passed, would give us a 
start so we can get some new people before the 1957 increase became 
effective. 

As you know, the fiscal year program begins in July and if we wait 
until July 1, it does not give us much of a season, so we are tying in 
with a supplemental request, too. 


LAND-RECORDS-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. That is true. 

How is the land-records-improvement program coming along? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is coming along fine and we will have the first 
phase done, the microfilming and the card indexes made, and the dis- 
tributions to the State by about the Ist of July. 

I would like to call on Mr. Thomas, who is directing that program. 
Is that about correct? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is substantially correct. 

We do have one difficulty that we are experiencing at the present 
time in locating the basic records which may cause some minor delay. 

73918—56——24 
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Our first phase on the oe should be substantially completed at the 
conclusion of this fiscal ye 

Chairman Haypen. hein —/ of records, I had a request the other 
day for a record of a grant made by the King of Spain to the Baca 

family for an area near Las Vegas, N. Mex. I just did not know 
where to go to get it. 

What happened in that case was that the United States for some 
reason desired that area of land around Las Vegas, N. Mex., and gave 
the right to the Baca family to select five grants of land anywhere in 
the then Territory of New Mexico. 

My recollection is that each one of them was about four townships 
or close to it. One tract was selected in what is now southern Colo- 
rado, 2 in New Mexico, and 2 in Arizona. 

It was in relation to one of these tracts that they wanted to go back 
to the original grant. You do not happen to have that in your rec- 
ords, do you? 

Mr. THomas. We found those other records which the Senator in- 
quired about and we have been able to photostat and photocopy them 
in compliance with the Senator’s request. 

It is on that type of research that we are having a little difficulty 
in obtaining the information as expeditiously as we thought was first 
possible. 

Chairman Haypen. In the Baca case, one grant was made in the 
Nogales area, an area notorious for minerals, and the general land- 
owners decided that, being a mineral area, the grant was no good, and 
so they proceeded to allow entries and issue patents. 

The case was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States and 
it said that some title had been taken. So they had to pass legislation 
here at one time to the effect that one receiving the land would get the 
land elsewhere in Arizona. 

It was a very complicated case. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 


SQUAW BUTTE EXPERIMENT STATION 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Chairman Haypen. With regard to the transfer of the Squaw Butte 
Experiment Station, I would like to insert in the record the corres- 
pondence addressed to the committee on the matter. 

(The correspondence referred to follows :) 


Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 13, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HAypEN: The House Appropriations Committee Report No. 
239 on the Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill, 
fiscal year 1956, contained the following passage in reporting upon the budget 
estimate for the Bureau of Land Management: 

“The committee directs that a study be made as to the feasibility of transferring 
the Squaw Butte Experimental Station to the Department of Agriculture. The 
work at +his station parallels research activities of the Forest Service and 
possibly should be integrated with that program.” 

Pursuant to this directive, investigations were undertaken soon after the re- 
lease of report No. 239 on March 21, 1955, and have now been completed. It is 
the purpose of this letter to convey to you the results of such investigations and 
my recommendations based thereon, 
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For your information I would like to sketch briefly the background of the 
situation which has led to the House committee’s directive. The Squaw Lbutte- 
Harney Range and Livestock Experiment Station, located near Burns, Oreg., was 
established in 1936 in cooperation with the Oregon State College for the primary 
purpose of obtaining technical information required in the proper management 
of the public land ranges under the jurisdiction of this Department. The station 
includes approximately 16,000 acres of withdrawn public land, 2»ppurtenant build- 
ings, personal property, a winter office at Burns, Oreg., and the research staff of 
5 employees. The station range is typical of extensive areas in the lower rainfall 
belts of southeastern Oregon, northeastern California, northern Nevada, and 
southwestern Idaho. 

Oregon State College owns and operates a herd of beef cattle used in the 
range experimental work at the station. The college also owns about 640 acres 
of meadowland situated near Burns, which produces hay and pasture for the 
maintenance of the livestock during the period that the station range is close to 
grazing. This type of meadowland is widely distributed in this area and is the 
nucleus of headquarters ranch holdings. 

The Bureau’s interest lies in those operations on the Federal range at Squaw 
Butte station used as an experimental range to determine proper range manage- 
ment and improvement practices, such as best season of use, measurement of 
forage production, proper grazing utilization, eradication of undesirable plants, 
effective reseeding practices, and species of grasses and legumes best suited to 
reseeding this type of range. The college has primary interest in investigations 
relating to livestock herd improvement and management and use of chemical 
fertilizers in improving quality and production of meadowlands. 

It is generally recognized that the range environment represented by Squaw 
Butte is peculiar to the type of country in which it is situated and is not dupli- 
cated by other range stations now operated by the Department of Agriculture. 
The station was established in the first instance because it would provide a 
source of basic range management data vital to this Bureau in its administra- 
tion of the public land ranges under its jurisdiction. The continued operation 
of the station along the lines originally conceived is therefore regarded as essen- 
tial. The Bureau of Land Management, however, is primarily an operating and 
not a research agency, and after careful study it is our conclusion that further 
Federal participation in the station should be undertaken by a recognized research 
organization such as is available in the Department of Agriculture. 

During our investigations I wrote Secretary Benson on July 21 requesting his 

reaction to the proposed transfer of the Squaw Butte station to the Department 
of Agriculture. Responding on August 11, Acting Secretary True Morse indi- 
cated the desirability of considering the matter further, leading to a recom- 
mendation to the Congress in connection with the submission of the budget for 
fiscal year 1957. It is my understanding that as a result of Department of Agri- 
culture staff investigations a report was prepared recommending that Squaw 
3utte station be transferred to the Department of Agriculture and that the 
transfer be made effective July 1, 1956. It is my further understanding that 
the feasibility of transferring the Squaw Butte station to the Department of 
Agriculture has been discussed with Oregon State College officials who have 
indicated their concurrence. Furthermore, cooperative relationships between 
Oregon State College and the Federal Government are to be continued by appro- 
priate arrangements with the Department of Agriculture. 

The transfer has been discussed with the Bureau of the Budget during the 
hearing on the Bureau of Land Management’s 1957 budget request on October 6, 
1955. Bureau of the Budget officials, therefore, have been apprised of the details 
of the transfer and have indicated that no difficulty should arise in an interde- 
partmental transfer of the appropriations base heretofore credited to this Depart- 
ment. Both Departments are now prepared to complete the mechanics of the 
transfer, which would include a public land order transferring jurisdiction of 
the public land used in connection with the station and the property and personnel 
which complete the establishment. 

It is my recommendation that the Squaw Butte station be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture, effective July 1, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Westey A. D’Ewarrt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

1 concur: 

E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 6, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HayvEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: Thank you for sending me the information concern 
ing the proposed transfer of the Squaw Butte Experimental Station from the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management of the Interior Department to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

I have gone over the copy of Mr. D’Ewart’s letter carefully, and there is just 
one question that I believe should be raised. The letter does not indicate what 
the status of the personnel at the experimental station will be after transfer is 
consummated. Perhaps the very fact that nothing is said on the subject indi- 
cates that the employees will retain their present classification and seniority, 

I think we should, however, have assurances from Mr. D’Ewart that no one 
will be downgraded or be affected adversely in any way as 2 result of the 
transfer. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp L, NEUBERGER 


EFFECT OF STATION ‘TRANSFER 


Chairman Haypen. Will the transfer of the station have any ad 
verse effect on any a at the station / 

Mr. Wooztry. No, sir; I do not believe it will affect any persons 
employed there. I guess it will not. They will be transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Chairman Haypen. Somebody will have to do the work if the sta 
tion is maintained, and it would be natural for the Department of 
Agriculture to keep the present employees. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 


SAN SIMON VALLEY WATERSHED PROTECTION WORK 


Chairman Haypren. There has been considerable controversy in 
Arizona between two areas with respect to the continuation of water 
shed protection work in the San Simon Valley 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. The main wash down the center of that valley 
did not exist prior to the American occupation of the country. All 
the early explorers described that country as a wonderful grassland 
area. The rainfall eame down the mountains on each side and spread 
over the vi alley and made wonderful grass. 

When a military post was established on the Gila River and settle- 
ment of the area there, the Southern Pacific Railroad came in. A 
wagon road was built and a station on the Southern Pacific right 
down at the bottom of the valley. That wagon track carried water 
whenever it rained. The result is that an enormous amount of silt 
has been washed out of there and a big wide gully has developed. 

To keep the gully from extending , they built this structure and I 
think it is fixed up now. I underst: and there are also two new struc- 
tures on Gold Gulch to determine the ultimate design of the barrier 
structure, 

You state in the justification here: 


Work will be undertaken on tributaries of the Gila River and elsewhere. 
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With regard to this controversy as to whether it resulted in loss 
of water in San Carlos project lower down the river, what is the status 
there now ¢ 

Mr. Wooztey. Well, we had, as you know, some complaints from 
the San Carlos Irrigation District and the Secretary has agreed to 
enter into some further studies on that particular area to see just 
what the effect of downriver users would be, what effect this would 
have on them. 

We felt, and T think there is also the possibility, Senator, of the 
railroad being abandoned, which would, if it is abandoned, not neces- 
sitate realinement of the railroad, which would be necessary if this 
structure.is built. 

So that we felt if we could just delay or suspend operations until the 
study is completed, and use the money some other place where it is 
actually needed in the same way as it is in that area, that we could 
come back and complete this structure when the determination had 
been made and when the railroad had determined whether or not they 
were going to abandon the line. 

Chairman Haypen. I think in all probability that railroad would 
not be allowed to suspend operations because it is important to a 
very high productive mining area, and trucking in and out of there 
would be expensive. At least I know there would be resistance to 
abandoning the railroad. 

You are not referring to the Railroad Wash ? 

Mr. Wooziry. No, sir; we understand that that is in another 
drainage. 

Chairman Haypen, It is in a different situation entirely ? 

Mr. Woozitry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Railroad Wash, as I understand it, is designed 
primarily for the protection of another railroad track which undoubt- 
edly is going to remain where it is? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 


EFFECTS OF STRUCTURES ON DOWNSTREAM WATER YIELD 


Chairman Haypen. What I would like to see done, if you could, 
is this: 

As I understand it, there was some interdepartmental agency—what 
is the group? 

Mr. Wooztry. I would like to ask Mr. Pierson, who has the details 
of that, what agency is concerned. 

Mr. Pierson. I wonder if I understood your question correctly ; 
what agencies would be concerned in the study of the effect of these 
structures on downstream water yield? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Pierson. Primarily the Department of Interior agencies in 
the studying and planning thus far. The Geological Survey would 
be the principal agency to carry on the work. They presently have 
recording flow gages at several points on the Gila River. 

We have one at the mouth of the San Simon where it discharges 
into the Gila Channel. We have records covering 20 years flow 
from the San Simon into the Gila River. 

The plan of this study would consist of installing recording flow 
gages at our two Gold Gulch structures, at the discharge chute on the 
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San Simon Fan Drop Structure, which is about 87 miles above 
Solomonsville, and another one on Goat Well Wash which comes in 
from the east. 

If we have recording gages on all of these structures, plus the one 
on the San Simon, we feel we can get a pretty good picture after a 
couple of storms go through, of the influence of these structures on 
the yield of water at the mouth of the San Simon. 

The study team which has undertaken to design the proper study 
does not feel that the Department or other Government agencies have 
any legal basis for delving into the regimen of the stream below the 
mouth of the Sam Simon and the various diversions that take off 
from there under the upper Gila River water decree. 

Chairman Haypen. I understood there was an agreement whereby 
some interdepartmental agency on which a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture and a representative of the Department 
of Interior would have general supervision over this matter. 

Has that been determined ? 

Mr. Pierson. Substantially. 

The first reference of this study was undertaken by the Southwest 
Field Committee of the Department of the Interior. ‘They established 
the task force to make a study on the ground and to make preliminary 
plans. Their recommended study, which is in this file here, was then 
referred to the Southwest Interagency Technical Committee, which is 
an interagency group. 

They studied this plan at Los Angeles last month at one of their 
regular meetings. It is my understanding it has their blessing. 

Our Secretary instructed us to arrange for a mutually acceptable 
study with the San Carlos people. We at this time do not have their 
reaction to these recommendations. 

Chairman Haypen. It is my sincere hope that you can come to an 
agreement with them. Iam sure that you will give adequate consid- 
eration to their complaints. 

Mr. Pierson. Absolutely. While we do not feel that any of the 
Federal agencies have a legal basis for getting into the main Gila, we 
do have access to diversion records over a good many years and have 
estimated it will require about 3 man-months to make an analysis of 
those diversion records so we will know what water has been taken 
out below the mouth of the San Simon as compared with the amount 
of water reaching the Gila River under partial control by our struc- 
tures in the San Simon. 

Chairman Haypen. Of course, the final thing that counts is how 
much water gets into the reservoir above Coolidge Dam. 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 


WATER-CONSUMING GROWTHS 


Chairman Haypren. There is another matter of great interest to 
the people of Arizona, and I made some study of it during the past 
summer, and that is the loss of irrigation water, its consumption, by 
trees and brush that have invaded the rangelands. 

Has your agency made any study of that problem? 

Mr. Wooziey. We have made a study just preliminary along with 
our other range studies and I am advised that we are removing from 
eight to ten thousand acres of these junipers and cedars a year, and 
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that the cost, the way we are handling it with a cable between two 
dozers, runs about $1.50 an acre. 

I understand that the Indian Bureau has studied it further and that 
the Forest Service has made a study for them and we expect to cooper- 
ate with them wherever we can. 

Chairman Haypen. The present situation is that the University of 
Arizona and the Arizona State Land Department and the Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association have established a committee headed 
by Dr. Barr of the U niversity of Arizona. They are now trying to 
work out a plan to select a watershed or watersheds and in a very 
scientific way to determine just what the costs are for the removal, 
how much more water can be produced, and how much more grass can 
be produced. Those are the two advantages that occur from removing 
this growth that has invaded the ranges. 

I am glad to hear you say that you will cooperate in the work. In 
other words, it has not progressed far enough yet to be able to give you 
details, but when it is worked out in det tail, I will bring it to the 
attention of the Bureau and ask your help in any way youcan. I can- 
not think of anything more important. 

To repeat what I said here the other day, the project manager of 
the Salt River Valley Water Users Association told me some years ago 
that they had heavy snows in the watershed and thought they were 
going to get a lot of water but, owing to the thick erowth of trees, 
the snow remained in the treetops and when the dry air comes along, 
it is throughly exposed and it evaporates. However, if that cover was 
not there and the snow were to get to the ground, it would only be ex- 
posed on one side and would soak into the ground and grow more grass 
and keep the springs running that much longer. 

So it 1s important that where there is a growth that has no value— 
and there is no value to a cedar tree any more nor to chaparral on these 
ranges—to determine if its removal would be helpful to the stock- 
men and the irrigators. 

Mr. Wooztry. We will call that to the attention of our State super- 
visor as to your wishes. I am sure he is already familiar with that 
but we will do what we can. 


FUNDS FOR RESTORATION OF RAILROAD TRACKS 


Mr. Chairman, if I might go back a moment to the wash that we 
were talking about, if it should be determined that we should relocate 
this railroad track and they do not cooperate, it may be necessary for 
us to have additional funds in order to do it. 

We had expected that the railroad would contribute, as they usually 
do, to this program; and if they should abandon the railroad they 
would not want to do that. That is one of the reasons we felt we 
should choose some alternate sites in the event we cannot work it out 
with the railroad company for this year. 

Chairman Haypven. The work that you have under contract, you are 
going to carry that on? 

Mr. Wooztry. Y es, sir. 

Chairman Hayven. But not let any more new contracts? 

Mr. Woozitry. That is my understanding. That is right, Mr. Pier- 
son ? 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 
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Chairman Haypren. What difference will that make in the expendi- 
tures of funds? 

Mr. Prerson. We estimated the cost of that barrier structure to be 
in the neighborhood of $440,000. There is only one suitable struc- 
ture site in the lower part of the wash and that is at a point where 
the Southern Pacific tracks are down in the wash. So if we placed 
a structure there, that railroad would have to be moved up on a 
bench spot. 

So with our agreed deferment of any additional structures, pend- 
ing the completion of our study, we have modified the program in 
that wash there now and are transferri ing those funds to some of the 
other States. 

It has been our practice the last few years to look upon that 
project as having very high priority. We have applied funds which 
normally have gone to other projects in other States, into the San 
Simon, in order to get that wash under control before it discharges 
any more sediment into the Gila. 

Chairman Haypen. If the record establishes the fact that the erec- 
tion of this barrier structure near the mouth of the San Simon wash 
would not result in less water getting into the reservoir above the 
Coolidge Dam, then you want to build it ? 

Mr. Prerson. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. And you are going to make a study that will 
last about how long? Is that several storms? 

Mr. Prerson. We would like to get at least one full season’s storms to 
go through those structures and gaging stations? 

Chairman Haypen. I see. 

Mr. Prerson. We believe that in one season, if we have normai 
precipitation down there, that we will have an adequate record to 
show the influence on water yield of those structures. If we have a 
dry season, which we hope not, this year, we may have to carry over 
into another year. 

Chairman Haypen. Whether or not we have a dry season or wet 
season, somebody says depends on sunspots. I do not know what the 
sunspots will do. 

Mr. Prerson. Yes, sir. 

CONSTRUCTION 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $4,- 
500,000 for construction ; $2,300,000 was appropriated for the current 
fiscal year, and there is now pending before the Congress a supple- 
mental estimate of $2 million for fiscal year 1956. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


CONSTRUCTION 
Appropriation act, 1956___-- eae Bs $2, 300, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 : and House allow: ance a _ 4,500, 000 
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Analysis by activities 


Activities Appropria 
tion 


1. Access roads . $2, 260, 000 $4, 460, 000 


2. Buildings in Alaska 40, 000 40. 000 


Total 2 300. 000 +. 500, 000 


1. Access roads, $4,460,000 


The system of access roads planned and under development in the O. and C. 
grant lands of western Oregon is an inseparable part of the facilities required 
for properly managing this valuable forest property. The road system will 
include over 1,200 miles of road and road improvements. Current plans call for 
the purchase or construction of 352 miles of mainline roads with appropriated 
funds. The remainder will be constructed by private operators under terms of 
timber sales contracts and through use, under reciprocal agreement, of roads 
built by private operators to reach their own timber. 

Under existing law the O. and C. counties receive 50 percent of the receipts 
from timber sales plus the difference between another 25 percent and amounts 
appropriated for road construction and maintenance. Realizing the imperative 
need for roads, the Association of O. and ©. Counties, as well as the lumber 
industry, strongly approved an increased appropriation even though this means 
lesser funds paid to them. 

Accelerating this program has three definite advantages to the Federal 
Government : 

(1) The program does not cost the Federal Government one cent. It acquires, 
without cost to the Treasury, a valuable asset in the road system—an asset that 
will aid in producing millions of dollars of revenue for years to come. 

(2) Expenditure of several million dollars is leveled off over a period of 
several years. This reduces the amount of borrowing by the Treasury and 
interest payments on the borrowings. Under the law the entire 75 percent must 
be appropriated by the Congress if not required for Treasury reimbursement, 
50 percent of which is paid during the first quarter of the fiscal year to the 
counties plus the balance of the 25 percent. 

(3) The road system is needed—and needed quickly if the O. and C. timber 
stands are to be properly managed and overcutting similar to what has taken 
place on private lands is to be avoided. 

2. Buildings in Alaska, $40,000 

This estimate is to continue a program for construction of administrative build- 
ings to meet the Bureau’s needs to the outlying stations in Alaska, which began 
with an appropriation of $50,000 in 1951. Funds were not again available until 
1956 when $40,000 was appropriated, and the same amount is reqnested for 1957. 
With the exception of the buildings erected with the funds already provided, 
those being used by the Bureau consist of former CCC buildings and surplus 
military buildings (Yak huts, Pacifie huts, KD sections, even rough lumber 
buildings covered by tar paper) which have been acquired, set up at headquarter 
points and used. The buildings were not designed for their present use, they 
are operationally inefficient, and heating and maintenance costs are excessive. 

During fiscal year 1957 the Bureau plans to construct the following facilities : 
McGrath : 

Office-quarters building_ eahdnd a x ‘ oe $20, 500 

Gas-oil house ‘ ‘3 bad . , 000 

Garage-warehouse -_-_ ; sak ‘ re 9, 500 
Central: 

Office-quarters building_- , 4 cs a 000 

Gas-oil house___- . s ; an 1, 000 


Total 


The McGrath buildings will be forest district headquarters buildings. This 
district was reactivated 3 years ago as a result of rapidly increasing mining, 
fishing and military activities in the Kuskokwim region (59 million acres). <A 
year-long station, the Bureau needs these minimum facilities to provide head- 
quarters facilities for its fire and forest management activities. 
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The Central site is a seasonal fire guard headquarters located in a high fire 
danger region, 130 miles north of Fairbanks. These facilities, plus a garage- 
warehouse building for which funds will be requested later, are all that are 
contemplated at this site. 

The facilities requested are not available from other sources. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate. 
1956 





PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations. . _. ie an i eee a cl -----| $2,914,030 $4, 919, 700 
Unobligated balance brought forward —1, 033, 730 —419, 700 
Unobligated balance carried forward... .- wh aseis aed oieenanetenamode 419, 700 


Appropriation. _____- | 2, 300, 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
ee ee er ee ee 309, 350 
Travel. se niin i nal Poll ac tcig ta tt da lS aa aa ial le Rt 37, 500 65, 000 
Transportation of things__.- = 1, 100 3, 000 
Communication services a aod Sieve eeEehuntcni tee 1, 450 2, 000 
Rents and utility services 15, 400 21, 000 
Printing and reproduction | 1, 100 1, 700 
Other contractual services icetban ani Pete eeteaT 228, 399 444, 000 
Supplies and materials Ltt atbitnkcdiadeeaaemest a . 34, 057 57, 125 
I 3 oo tere Seg ee EE : pet 4, 500 10, 000 
Lands and structures.._....._- ea ah aR a ace er 2, 280, 924 3, 811, 700 
Taxes and assessments. cantina iced ante ae atone rea aes 250 500 


Ppceneseonennnen - ee 


Obligations incurred détbrdbabodiasbinen stbbihastiasenasss| 2, 914, 030 4, 919, 700 








JREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATION 


Fiscal years: Fiscal years—Continued 
$650, 000 
700, 000 19 500, 000 
2, 750, 000 2, 300, 000 


1Includes $14,000 transferred to “Salaries and Expenses, Office of the Socilitor, 
Interior,” pursuant to Public Law 465. 


OREGON -CALIFORNIA TIMBER WORK 


Chairman Haypen. You mentioned that of this money, some $4.5 
million was for the construction of timber access roads on the Oregon 
and California grant lands. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. How long is it going to take to get that money 
back into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Wooztey. It will be back within a year. It comes back each 
year as the accounting is made from the 25 percent that would ordi- 
narily go to the counties were that not expended for this purpose. So 
that it is really a reimbursement of funds within a year. 

Chairman Haypen. As far as the taxpayer is concerned, he is not 
out of pocket anything very long? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is a benefit because, actually, we are not paying 
interest on that money while it is being held by us as it accumulates, 
so it is a benefit to the taxpayer in a way. 

Chairman Haypen. Under the language carried in the bill, the 
money is to be returned to the Treasury from the receipts from sale 
of timber, otherwise it would go to the counties ? 
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Mr. Wooziey. Yes, sir. The counties, I might add, have pone a 
resolution approving that 25 percent of their funds be applied. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR MORSE 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Morse 
concerning funds for the construction of the West Fork of the Cow 
Creek Road. Senator Morse feels that it may be in the interest of 
the Government and in the interest of the timber operators for the 
Government to buy an existing road. 

I will insert this letter in the record, and would you look it over 
and prepare a statement on it for the record ? 

Mr. Wooztry. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 7, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear SEnatTorR: I am enclosing letters from 8S. H. & W. Lumber Co., Conifer 
Wood Products, Inc., and Marks Lumber Co., Inc., all of Grants Pass, Oreg. It 
would be deeply appreciated if you would review this matter when the Bureau 
of Land Management appears before your committee. 

I have checked with Senator Murray and find this was a subject of discussion 
by several lumbermen in the area when his committee held hearings in Oregon 
last fall on Federal timber sale policy. In this regard, William Coburn, counsel 
for the committee, can furnish you with further information on the matter. 

Based on the information I have, I believe that there is considerable merit 
to the proposition stated by these people. This area stands out as one of non- 
competitive timber sales in the Grants Pass vicinity. The Federal timber in 
this case lies in a checkerboard ownership with the Robert Dollar Co. My view 
is that the Government may not have to own the entire road but can at least 
he a joint owner. This would be done by their buying into the road to the 
extent necessary to write off the Government share of the cost. 

I would like to request your consideration to suggesting that the Bureau of 
Land Management should first entertain the purchase of at least enough of 
their interest in the road so that Federal timber purchases do not have to pay 
a road-use fee to the Robert Dollar Co. The Government and the counties will 
get the money back because the appraised price of the timber sold will be 
raised. 

This approach has the general concurrence of the O. and C. County Association. 
They are actually putting up the money for access roads by contributing one-third 
of their in-lieu payments. They only do this because they feel it will develop 
competition which enhances the value of the timber and aid county revenues. 

I shall be glad to work closely with you on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 


QO. ano C. Access Roaps, Cow CREEK AREA 


The Robert Dollar Co. timber access roads in the Cow Creek area of western 
Oregon were built under the terms of a detailed agreement. The agreement 
provides that approximately half the replacement cost of the road built by the 
company shall be amortized against Government timber considered tributary 
to the road. It provides also that if the Government elects to construct por- 
tions of the road system the Dollar Co., through the payment of use fees to the 
Government for company timber hauled over any such road portions, shall amor- 
tize one-half their replacement cost. 

The agreement contemplated that the Government obligation would be paid 
oft in the form of fees as the Government timber is. transported over the road. 
Provision was made, however, for accelerated amortization at the option of the 
Government. It is possible, therefore, to pay off the Government share in the cost 
of the Dollar Co. road at any time. 
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If the Government obligation were liquidated by a lump-sum payment of 
appropriated funds, purchasers of Government timber thereafter would not 
have to pay amortization fees to the Dollar Co. These amortization fees are 
understood to vary at the present time from $1.76 to $2.76 per thousand board- 
feet depending on location of the timber being transported. Users would stil! 
find it necessary, however, to pay fees to the Dollar Co. covering maintenance 
cost. 

These rates were based on preliminary estimates of construction costs made 
before the Dollar Co. roads were built, and are subject to adjustment in keeping 
with engineering appraisal of replacement cost following completion of actual 
construction. The necessary appraisal work is incomplete, and for this reason 
the final valuation of the road may remain undetermined for a number of 
months. Until that determination is completed, we will not be able to recom- 
mend the appropriation of a specific amount of money for the purpose of paying 
off the Government share in the road. 

In considering whether it is advisable at this time to purchase the entire 
Government share in the Dollar Co. road, attention should be given to the fact 
that doing so will not provide access to more timber as will Government con- 
struction of the proposed West Fork-Cow Creek Road. The Dollar Co. road is 
in existence and already has created access to a large volume of timber. The 
West Fork-Cow Creek Road which we propose building is nonexistent; there- 
fore, its construction will open up additional territory with a large volume of 
presently inaccessible timber. 


REQUEST FOR AUTOMOBILES 


AMENDMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The budget. proposed authority for the pur- 
chase of 31 automobiles and the House allowed only 25. You are 
requesting an increase to 31. 

I assume that the 31 you would like to replace meet the Budget 
Bureau’s standard for replacement. 


The formal amendment will be included in the record. 
(The amendment referred to follows :) 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


(House hearings, p. 1, p. 117) 


(P. 4, line 24) 
Amendment requested : 
Page 4, line 24, strike out the word “twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “thirty-one’. 


HOUSE REPORT 
The Honse report made no statement concerning this item. 
JUSTIFICATION 


These vehicles, which are for replacement only, are for use by supervisor) 
officials, State office and district personnel, and the administration of public 
grazing lands, forest management, fire presuppression and suppression in widely 
scattered areas, surveys, and investigations and examinations of lands by field 
examiners and surveyors. 

All of the vehicles for which replacement is requested have reached or exceeded 
the Bureau of the Budget’s standards for replacement. Eight of them have 
run between 60,000 and 80,000 miles and 2 have run over 80,000 miles. Twenty- 
one have been in use for 6 years or more. Failure to make replacements when 
vehicles have acquired this much use results in more clostly operation and an 
increased safety hazard. The Bureau requests restoration of authority to 
replace 31 vehicles. 
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AUTOMOBILE REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

We really do need the vehicles we applied for as replacements. 

Chairman Haypen. There isa Budget Bureau standard for replace- 
ments. ‘These automobiles you are asking for, do they fit within those 
standards ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. I would like to have Mr. Beirne to answer that. 

Mr. Berrne. Yes, Mr. Chairman, they do. Out of the 31, 8 of them 
have gone between sixty and eighty thousands miles, 2 hav: e run over 
80 000. miles, and the other 21 have been in use for over 6 years. These 
all meet or exceed the standards set by the Bureau of the Budget and 
cars of that age, having traveled that distance, require unusually high 
maintenance. 

RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The last item for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is range improvements, which is an indefinite appropriation of 
a portion of the receipts from grazing fees. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


LUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
RANGE IMPROVEMENTS, $664,750 


Appropriation, 1956 ; $525, 587 
Estimate, 1957 _. 664, 750 
Range improvements, $664,750 

This is an annual indefinite appropriation derived from grazing fees from 
public lands in accordance with sections 3 and 10 of the Taylor Grazing Act (45 
Stat. 1269), as amended. The funds are used for rehabilitation and improve- 
ment of the public rangelands through such measures as reseeding and construc- 
tion, purchase and maintenance of range improvements, on public lands within 
and outside of grazing distric ts. 

This estimate represents 2 5 percent of the estimated receipts from grazing. The 
appropriation, however, is limited to the prescribed portion of the actual receipts 
and is available until expended. The increase in the estimate reflects the 
anticipated increase in grazing fees. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 


PROORAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations ‘ SeteanEaemiagees ee was a 85 $640, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward. 55 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


RDORGTIACIOD .. .....- 2-5 haiti tetas cians = 525, 58 ” 664, 750 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS | 

61 Personal services Ls 7 : Sade 258, 000 236, 000 
02 Travel__-. ‘ = 5, 251 15, 550 
03 Transportation of things a eared = ‘ naan , 650 10, 300 
04 Communication services a aaiiatearice , 350 1, 500 
05 Rents and utility services Conan ats , 300 | 525 
06 Printing and reproduction_______.__..-_-- ‘ winatat . 160 350 
07 Other contractual services -__--_-- — pana 119, 617 150, 300 
08 Supplies and material..........................- : 102, 424 163, 950 
6% Equipment 16, 200 25, 000 
10 Lands and structures____- elias 7 ite 5 : ences 33, 076 35, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments : fea st aaonata ie ‘ 1. 657 | 1, 525 


Obligations incurred. 4 . 556, 685 | 640, 000 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Fiscal years: Fiscal years—C ontinued 
1947____ ---a— $204, GOO 


253, 000 
350, 000 


1 Indefinite. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Haypen. What does that amount to? 

Mr. Wooztey. Would you give us the figures there, Mr. Beirne. 

Mr. Berrne. The estimated amount is $640,000. 

Chairman Haypen. How much? 

Mr. Berrne. $664,750. 

Chairman Haypen. Last year I thought it was estimated at about 
$700,000. 

Mr. Betrne. The actual amount we received last year was $525,587. 

Chairman Haypen. I was mistaken. 

So you expect to take in a little more this year and you are asking 
that the full amount be made available? 

Mr. Berrne. That is right. 

Mr. Wooz.tey. I would like to explain, Mr. Chairman, that this 
year the first phase of our new adjusted grazing fee went into effect 
and now we get 25 percent whereas, under the old formula, 2 cents 
per animal unit month came back for range improvement fees. 

So it will be in the future, starting with 1956, 25 percent will go 
back. 

Chairman Haypen. You think that is a good investment? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; I certainly do. 

Chairman Haypen. It increases the carrying capacity of the 
ranges ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; which eventually brings more money back 
to the Government. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

Mr. Wooze.y. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
SOURCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS 


Chairman Haypen. As I said earlier, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is one of our biggest “collectors.” During the current fiscal 
year, it is estimated that the Bureau will deposit: into miscellaneous 
receipts and various special accounts in the Treasury a total of $209,- 
083,250. The estimate for fiscal year 1957 is $235,949,200. 

T will include in the record a statement by sources of these receipts, 
and a statement showing the distribution of receipts to States and 
counties for fiscal year 1955. 

The total amount paid to the counties and States during fiscal year 
1955 is $38,317,479.19. 
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(The tables referred to follow :) 
RECEIPTS BY SOURCES 


The following table shows actual receipts of the Bureau of Land Management 
for the fiseal vears 1953, 1954, and 1955, and the estimated receipts for 1956 and 
1957: 


1955 


Sal , public lands and materia 1 ROU 1, 232, 62 t} $2 G7 “ 
Fees and commissions 7 1 593, O50. OO 
Mineral leasing ; 13 59, 861, ! 72. 000. 000 
Mineral leasing, outer Conti- 

nental Shelf : 2 40 10. 000. 00K 
Grazing fees ‘ ‘ 
Sales, Indian lands 
Right-of-way leases 
O and C and Coos Bay timber 

sales rae . a 849 315, 26: 293 non 
Other timber sales 217 . 114, 72 , 19% i 000 
Miscellaneous receipts 214, 323 229, 6 : 72, 750 


Total 66, 845, 762 77, 487, 465 


1 Includes $2,000,090 increase based on forecast supplemental: 


Sales, public lands and materials $500, 000 
Mineral leasing 1, 000, 000 
O and C and Coos Bay timber sales 350, 000 
Other timber sales 150, 000 


Total. __- : “ , 2. 000, 000 


2 Includes $6,895,498 transferred from Department of Agriculture. 


Distribution of receipts to States and counties, fiscal year 1955 (by States 


Sales of public! y7;,,, 


ral leneea| T o -| Tas oan 
State or Territory | lands and eral leases) Taylor gra sylor grag 


; lotal 
and permits g leases ng districts 
timber and permit ing lea ing district 


Alabama. - $2, 848 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

(rizona 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

lllinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Louisiana SU 

Michigan 52. 
Minnesota 118 
Mississippi 842. 6 
Montana , 148 

Nebraska 494 

Nevada 346 

New Mexico 4, 039. 

North Dakota. 221. M4, 
Oklahoma 34. § 28, 
Oregon 34, 667. 36 81, 
South Dakota 537 64, 
Utah 4, 548 1, 402, 
Washington 8, 975. 11 
Wisconsin 133. 30 

W yoming 5, 035. 85 | 8, 436, 


Total 134, 001. 51 | 23, 605, 409. 43 167 


1 Includes $14,230,260.64 on account of O and C and Coos Bay lands. 
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Orrice oF TERRITORIES 


STATEMENTS OF HON. WESLEY A. D’'EWART, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT; ANTHONY T. LAUSI, 
DIRECTOR; KIRKLEY S. COULTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; WILLIAM 
A. ARNOLD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INSULAR AFFAIRS; DAN H. 
WHEELER, PUBLIC WORKS ADVISER; LESTER M. MARX, DEPUTY 
PUBLIC WORKS ADVISOR; WILLIAM L. YEOMANS, INSULAR 
AFFAIRS SPECIALIST; GEORGE R. MILNER, ALASKA AFFAIRS 
SPECIALIST; R. N. WHITMAN, GENERAL MANAGER, ALASKA 
RAILROAD; JAMES W. HUSTON, DIRECTOR, ALASKA PUBLIC 
WORKS; DR. KENNETH A. BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, VIRGIN 
ISLANDS CORPORATION; AND E. M. HALPIN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND 
ACCOUNTS 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Secretary D’Ewart, do you want to make a 
comment at this time? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity. I will sit in and if I can add to the testimony, I will be glad 
to do so at the proper time. 

Mr. Lausi, head of the Territories, is here and he will make a 
statement. 

Chairman Haypen. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Lausi. 

Mr. Lavust. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement which I would 
like to read and a more detailed one which I would like to submit for 
the record. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY T. LaAust, Director, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before this committee to present information in support of the budget 
estimates for the operation of certain activities under the jurisdiction of the 
Office of Territories. The areas of responsibility delegated to the Office of 
Territories include (1) liaison and representation in Washington, preparation 
of legislation, testifying before congressional committees, and contacts with 
other Federal agencies on behalf of the Territorial governments and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, (2) initiation and support of programs for 
economic advancement of the island populations and measures for increased 
self-government, (3) care of the Alaskan insane, and (4) management and super- 
visory responsibilities for the Alaska Railroad, the Alaska Roads Commission, 
the Alaska and Virgin Islands public works programs, and the Virgin Islands 
Corporation. A thorough study of the needs of each of the 13 activities under 
our jurisdiction has been made during the past year and the estimates presented 
are believed to be the minimum amounts necessary to provide for the most 
essential and pressing needs of each activity. 

I should like to touch on the major differences in this request as compared 
with the 1956 appropriation and later furnish any detailed information which 
the committee may desire regarding Territorial programs. 

Administration of Territories—Our estimate for this activity is $2,803,000 
which is $193,500 more than the appropriation for 1956. This increase is 
necessary to finance the additional costs of the care of the mentally ill of 
Alaska, and expense of the biennial meetings of the legislatures in Alaska 
and Hawaii. 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands.—The estimate of $4,800,000 for trust 
territory programs represents a decrease of $200,000 as compared with the 
amount available during 1956. It includes the expenses of the Office of the 
High Commissioner and the judiciary, as well as grants to supplement local 
revenues and the continuation of a badly needed construction and replacement 
program in 1957, which includes provision for new construction of hospitals, 
schools, warehouses, quarters and other utilities, and the purchase of equipment. 

Alaska public works.—The budget estimate for this activity was $5 million, 
to cover the cost of urgently needed projects such as schools, streets, sewer 
extensions, and utilities which we believe should be undertaken at the earliest 
possible time. The House has approved a total of $4,963,000 with a limitation 
on administrative expenses of $525,000. This reduction of $32,000 will not 
seriously affect our program and accordingly we are not requesting restoration 
thereof. The House allowance is $1,968,000 more than the amount appropriated 
in 1956. 

Construction of roads, Alaska.—$7,800,000 is requested for 1957—an increase 
of $1,500,000 over the amount appropriated in 1956. This amount is believed 
to be the minimum which, if appropriated, will permit an economical and 
feasible continuation of construction projects now in progress as a result of 
prior year appropriation. No funds are requested for the initiation of new 
projects in the fiscal year 1957. 

Operation and maintenance of roads, Alaska.—It is estimated that $3,625,000 
will be required in 1957 to maintain the road system in Alaska. This is an 
increase of $125,000 over the amount appropriated for 1956 and reflects increased 
mileage to be maintained as well as increased costs of maintenance. 

Virgin Islands public works.—No funds are requested for this activity in 
1957. 

Construction, Alaska Railroad.—No funds are requested for this activity in 
1957. However, in this connection I should like to discuss an amendment to 
the House bill which involves a proposed language change affecting the authority 
of the Alaska Railroad to use their revenues for construction, operation and 
maintenance, and improvements. This amendment is vitally important to the 
continued successful operation of the railroad and I am pleased to have Mr. 
R. N. Whitman, the General Manager, here to answer questions relative to 
this amendment. 

Virgin Islands Corporation.—$425,000 is requested for grants to the Virgin 
Islands Corporation which includes $295,000 for past and estimated future 
operating losses, and $130,000 to cover the estimated cost of the programs for 
water and soil conservation and forestry. No funds are requested under the 
revolving fund for capital investments in 1957. 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Laust. The total budget for activities under the jurisdiction of 
Office of Territories for the fiscal year 1957 is $24,028,000, which is 
approximately the same as the amount appropriated for 1956. It is 
intended to provide for the advancement of political and economic 
self-sufficiency of the territories. 

The programs are based on minimum expenditures essential to pro- 
vide for activities which are necessary to insure a continuation of 
progress in the various areas. 

The amounts requested for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
publie works in Alaska, and the Alaska Road Commission constitute 
the largest individual items requested, while the balance of the funds 
is for the normal, routine operations of the activities. 

An appropriation of $425,000 is requested as a grant to the Virrin 

Islands Corporation to cover operating losses and estimated costs of 
uonrevenue producing programs. This amount represents an_ in- 
crease of $35,000 compared with the $ $390,000 appropriated for these 
purposes in 1956. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my brief statement, and thank you. 


73918—536——25 
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ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$2,803,000 for administration of territories. ‘The adjusted appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year is $2,644,300. 

The justification will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 
Appropriation act, 1956 $2, 609, 500 


Total available, 1956___. 2, 609, 500 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs________-_____-- 34, 800 


Adjusted appropriation 2, 644, 300 
Decreases : 
American Samoa: Governor’s office 650 


ee etctsetichiaittaiintealbb ating ole Oe 2, 643, 650 


Increases : 
Territory of Alaska: 
I ee a ei en ae ee ee 48, 000 
Care and custody of Alaskan insane 63, 200 
Territory of Hawaii: 
Governor's omnes ee 10) 
Legislative 46, 700 
i 1, 050 


159, 350 
2, 803, 000 


Anaiyers by activities 


Adjusted | 
| 
| 


| Page reference 


Base, | Estimate, Inr |[-—— 
1957 | 1957 ’| creases 


iead t 
Activities | &ppro ee ly 
\Table Justifi- 


| priation | 
| | cation 


} 
. Territory of Alaska: 
(a) Governor’s office._..........- .| $99,812 | 
(b) Legislative expenses . -- aeabesaal 
(c) Care and custody of Alaskan | 
insane is K csi nin wakes heal “2 
. Territory of Hawaii: 
(a) Governor’s office... __-- 43, 107 |-_-- aa 3, | 43, 507 
(bo) Legislative expenses. - - So ote feeumataaes = 46, 700 
. Virgin Islands: | | 
(a) Governor’s office ; 65, 310 |_- 65,310 | 65,310 
(b) Legislative expenses . - - : 12,600 |--.-----| 12,600 | 12,600 
. Guam: | | | 
(a) Governor’s office.....__- edt 'sit . es ...} 85,362 55, 362 
(b) Legislative expenses 23, 300 a | 23, 300 23, 300 | 
. American Samoa: | | | 
(a) Governor’s office. nasal 57, 226 550 | 56, 576 56, 576 
(b) Legislative expenses. -- pout “RRS ic. ; 28, 000 | , 000 | 
(c) Chief justice and high court 33, 800 33,800 | 34,850 1, 050 | 
(d) Grants '1, 169, 400 ___|1, 169, 400 |1, 169, 400 
}. Canton Island administration si 9, 663 | 9, 663 | , 663 t J 
. General administration : --| 276,015 --| 276,015 5, O16 | «=| 
Total ; ...|2, 644, 300 650 | 2, 643, 650 |2, 803, 000 |159, FI 
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1. TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


(a) Governor's office, $99,812 

The estimate of $99,812 for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957, is the 
same amount as the operating base for the current fiscal year. The amount 
requested covers the salaries and expenses of the Governor’s office which are 
payable from Federal funds. The amount requested includes $88,992 for per- 
sonal services, and the balance, $10,820, covers the other normal expenses of 
operation. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $48,000 

The estimate of $48,000 for this subactivity covers the expenses of the biennial 
Legislature of Alaska in accordance with the provisions of the organic act. 
No funds were requested for this purpose in fiscal year 1956. 


(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane, $833,905 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $833,905, an in- 
crease of $63,200 over the operating base. The funds currently available for the 
care of the mentally ill of Alaska were based on an estimated average daily 
patient load of 341 at an annual cost of $2,208 per patient. The patient load is 
now expected to average 368 for 1956, and this increase has necessitated a 
forecast of the need for a supplemental estimate during this fiscal year. The 
estimate of $833,905 includes the cost of care of an average of 370 patients dur- 
ing 1957. The cost of maintenance is established under the terms of a contract 
between the Department of the Interior and the Sanitarium Co., Portland, Oreg., 
and is based on an adjustment rate applicable under the wholesale price index 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The estimated maintenance cost 
herein is computed on the base rate per month of $184. 


2. TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


(a) Governor's office, $43,507 
The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $43,507, an increase 
of $400 over the operating base. This additional amount represents the cost 


of mandatory salary increases for the government secretary and the admin- 
istrative assistant to the Governor, which cannot be absorbed within the amount 
available. The estimate of $43,507 includes $36,637 for personal services and the 
balance, $6,870, is required for other normal operating expenses. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $46,700 

The estimate of $46,700 for this subactivity covers the expenses of the biennial 
Legislature of Hawaii, in accordance with the provisions of the organic act. No 
funds were requested for this purpose in the fiscal year 1956. 


8. VIRGIN ISLANDS 


(a) Governor's office, $65,810 

The estimate of $65,310 for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is the same 
amount as the operating base for the current fiscal year. The amount requested 
covers the salaries of the Governor of the Virgin Islands, the government secre- 
tary, and their immediate staffs, in accordance with the provisions of the revised 
organic act. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $12,600 

The estimate of $12,600 for this subactivity is the same amount as the operating 
base for the current fiscal year. The payment of these expenses is authorized 
under the provisions of section 6 (e) of the revised organic act. 


4. GUAM 

(a) Governor’s Office, $55,362 

The estimate of $55,362 for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is the same 
amount as the operating base for the current fiscal year. The funds requested 
are for the continuation and improvement of the programs of executive and legis- 
lative control and guidance of the government of Guam. The joint purposes of 
these programs are to carry out in the most economical and efficient manner the 
responsibilities of the government to its citizens while continuing to encourage 
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the active participation of each citizen and private concern in the executive of 
these responsibilities. 

The funds requested represent the minimum necessary to continue the efficient 
operation of this office. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $23,300 


The estimate of $23,300 for this subactivity is the same as the appropriation for 
the current fiseal year. The legislature meets annually in regular session for 60 
days, and in special sessions for not more than 14 days, as authorized under 
section 18 of the organic act. The amount-requested covers the expenses of 21 
members of the legislature at the rate of $15 per day for each member. 


5. AMERICAN SAMOA, $1,288,826 


The estimate of $1,288,826 for this activity represents a net increase of $400. 
It includes direct Federal obligations totaling $119,426 of which $56,576 is for the 
salaries and expenses of the office of the governor, $28,000 for the salaries, per 
diem allowances and the expenses of the legislature, and $34,850 for the salaries 
and expenses of the chief justice and high court, in addition to a grant appropri- 
ation in the amount of $1,169,400 to supplement local revenues. 

The governinent of American Samoa is divided into three branches, the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial. As in the case of other Territories, the sal- 
aries and expenses of the governor, the chief judge and high court, and the legis- 
lature are considered to be Federal responsibilities. The costs of administration 
and the costs of new construction and rehabilitation are considered to be expenses 
of the government of American Samoa to be met with local revenues to the extent 
that local revenues are available and supplemented as necessary by grants appro- 
priated by the Congress. The funds requested for each branch of the government 
are justified as follows: 


(a) Governor's office, $56,576 


It is estimated that the operating expenses of this office will continue at 
approximately the same level as during the current fiscal year. A net decrease 
of $650 is reflected in the amount requested for 1957. 

The responsibilities of the governor of American Samoa as chief executive 
of the territory include general direction and supervision of all administrative 
agencies and instrumentalities of the government of American Samoa. Subject 
to approval of the Secretary of the Interior, he is also responsible for the formula- 
tion and execution of territorial government policies, and in connection with 
certain prescribed authority to initiate laws, he does so insofar as practicable, 
with the consent of the legislature and local government council of American 
Samoa. In addition to handling territorial functions, the governor acts on 
behalf of various Federal agencies, such as the Passport and Visa Division of the 
Department of State. Contacts with other Federal agencies on behalf of the 
local governinent are maintained through the Department of the Interior. In 
execution of the duties of this office the governor is aided by the secretary of 
American Samoa who serves as lieutenant governor and acts as governor during 
the absence of the latter from Samoa or when the position becomes vacant. 


(6) Legislative expenses, $28,000 


The amount of $28,000 requested for the expenses of the legislature during 
fiscal year 1957 is the same as for the current year. 

The legislature of American Samoa is comprised of the senate and the house 
of representatives. Representatives in the former (15) are elected through 
village councils in accordance with Samoan tradition, while the latter achieve 
office as the result of popular vote at the polls. There are 17 members in the 
house, 5 from each of the 3 Samoan districts and 2 from the nonmatai group. 
Regular sessions of the legislature, or fono, are held in January and June of 
each year. The January meeting is a general session, while the second regular 
meeting in June is held to consider the budget for the ensuing year. 


(c) Chief justice and high court, $34,850 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957, is $34,850, an increase 
of $1,050 over the operating base. This additional amount is required to cover 
costs incidental to the repatriation of the clerk of the high court. The Samoan 
court personnel with the exception of the interpreter and the marshal of the 
high court are paid from local funds. 
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The judicial powers in American Samoa are vested in the high court and five 
district courts and are completely independent of the executive and legislative 
powers. The high court has an appellate division, a trial division, and a probate 
division. An appeal may be taken from the trial or probate division or from a 
district court, to the appellate division of the high court. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, 484 persons were tried on criminal charges and 565 civil 
cases were disposed of. Samoan judges participate in the decision of all cases 
in American Samoa except those heard in the probate division of the high court 
in the first instance. 

(d) Grants, $1,169,400 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $1,169,400, which is 
the same amount as the 1956 base. 

The operating costs of the government of American Samoa are payable from 
local revenues supplemented by grants from the Federal Government. The total 
cost of the government in fiscal year 1957, excluding direct Federal obligations 
for the office of the governor, the legislature, and the judiciary, is estimated to be 
$1,669,400. This amount includes $1,601,700 for operating costs and $67,700 for 
urgently needed construction. Since collectible revenues are estimated to be 
$500,000, the required Federal grant will be $1,169,400. 


6. Canton Island administration, $9,663 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $9,663, the amount 
of the operating base. The funds requested under this activity are required to 
finance the obligations of the United States in connection with the joint respon- 
sibilities imposed under an agreement with Great Britain for the joint contro! 
of Canton and neighboring islands. ‘The estimated obligations are the same as 
for the current fiscal year, and cover the salaries and incidental expenses of a 
teacher and a clerk-stenographer. 


7. General administration, $276,015 


The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1957 is $276,015, the op- 
erating base. The funds requested under this activity cover the expenses of the 
Washington office, which is charged with the responsibility for the promotion of 
the economic and political development of territorial and trusteeship areas under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. The office also guides and coordinates 
programs affecting the territories. 

It is anticipated that the expenses of the Washington office will continue at the 
same level as during the current fiscal year, and, therefore, no increase in funds 
is requested. 

Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
1956 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


$2, 644, 300 $2, 803, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted) __---- : ge ee oil 2, 609, 500 2, 803, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay maneeies 25) a 34, 800 | _- 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


Po nai hicbiingaaoteieenemee 003, 945 
Travel_....- siiwaeittannnmadeD eae ere B3, 040 | 
Transport: ation of things..........--.---__- iulsaiieunmatieeac ace , 360 
Communication services_- chillis Apes Re Md s saat ees 5 900 
Rents and utility services....---_- ; coneeen 970 
INO iia ns Sera camionitcekadekénohenuacaenamanene baie 3, 750 
ee eI ON NON io Sc ebiv ate Sdn nbicsm twas ¥icchundnkeenae 765, 438 | 
Supplies and materials__--__- aS 9, 750 9, 600 
Equipment sina eerste 5 aha ode 3, 925. | 3, 900 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._.________- aa 1,171, 717 1, 171, 400 
Taxes and assessments-.-....-.....--..----- lapulsladaasecaubbeaotas 505 | 505 
nia Gana sis 


Total obligations ____- lea aac ea aaa -| 2,644, 300 | 2, 803, 000 


—_—_——————— 
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OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal years: Fiscal years—Continued 
$7, 166, 700 
3, 826, 537 
4, 021, 300 
‘ *3, 400, 000 
3, 378, 180 2, 609, 500 


1 Includes $52,498 transferred to the Office of the Solicitor. 
ESTIMATE FOR LEGISLATURES OF ALASKA AND HAWATI 


Chairman Hayprn. Of the total increase in the estimate, how much 
is necessary to meet the expenses of the Legislatures of Alaska and 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Lavst. It is $48,000 for Alaska and $46,700 for Hawaii. 


CARE AND CUSTODY OF ALASKAN INSANE 


Chairman Hayprn. I note you have a small increase for the care and 
study of Alaskan insane. 

Is there not legislation pending to establish facilities to care for 
these people in Alaska ? 

Mr. Laust. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The bill has passed the House 
and, if enacted into law, it would transfer the responsibility to the 
Territory of Alaska and also provide certain grants for construction 
of hospitals. 

Chairman Haypen. At the present time where are the insane cared 
for ? 

Mr. Laust. At Morningside Hospital, Portland, Oreg. 

Chairman Haypren. How many are there? 

Mr. Laust. We have 358 at the present time. 

Chairman Haypven. Any questions, Senator Dworshak? 

Senator Dworsuaxk. No questions. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF PACIFIC ISLANDS 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate 
$4,800,000 for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

It will be included in the record at this point. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Trust TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Appropriation act, 1956 

Transferred from “Proceeds from liquidation of Island Trading Com- 
pany of Micronesia” 

Transferred to “Loans to private trading enterprises, Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, Office of Territories” 


Adjusted appropriation, 1956 5, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957; and House allowance 4, 800, 000 
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Analysis by activities 

— an 

| Adjusted ap- Estimate, 
propriation 1957 


Activities 


High Commissioner’s office _.- 7 . $59, 000 $59, 000 
Judiciary eg 7 | 56, 000 51, 000 


CRN os 95 tres Sado enso ace Gt 4, 885, 000 | 4, 690, 000 


Total... De ee ae 5, 000, 000 4, 800, 000 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior under Executive Order 10265, as amended, in accordance with a 
trusteeship agreement between the United States and the Security Council of the 
United Nations approved by the President under authority granted by the Con- 
gress (61 Stat. 397). Under the terms of the agreement, the United States ex- 
ercises full administrative, judicial, and legislative authority over the territory 
and has undertaken obligations to promote the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants. 

The entire trust territory, which consists of the Marshall, Caroline, and north- 
ern Marianas Islands, comprises 96 islands and island groups with a total land 
area of 687 square miles. Pursuant to Executive Orders 10408 and 10470 of 
November 10, 1952, and July 17, 1953, respectively, the uorthern Marianas, 
excluding Rota, were transferred to the Navy. That portion of the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior extends over 3 million 
square miles of ocean, consists of 83 islands and island groups with a land area 
of 564 square miles, and has a population of about 50,000 persons. 

The Interior Department’s administration of the territory is conducted by the 
government of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under the High Com- 
missioner, to whom has been delegated executive, and to a large extent legisla- 
tive, powers under the direction of the Secretary. The judicial system has been 
established independent of the executive and legislative functions within the 
territory. The High Commissioner administers the territory through a head- 
quarters staff at Guam, and staffs headed by a district administrator at Yap, 
Koror, Truk, Ponape, Majuro, and Rota. 

Grant funds are being requested to supplement local revenues for health, 
education, and other essential services, as well as for establishing and maintain- 
ing the necessary facilities for the government of the territory. Funds are also 
being requested for the continuation of the permanent construction program. 
The buildings and facilities are very dilapidated due to long use in the damp 
tropical climate and because most of it was designed for temporary wartime use. 
The 1957 request includes funds for the construction of hospitals, schools, ware- 
houses, family quarters and various facilities and fixed equipment. 


Summary by functions 


Actual, 1955 Estimate, 


By function 1955 1956 


1) Health, education, and other services $1, 386, 925 $1, 544, 000 


5) Operation and maintenance 1, 555, 931 1. 508. 000 


c) Transportation services 1, 608, 870 1, 605, 000 , 438, 500 
1) General administration 884, 357 973, 000 060, 500 
e) Construction... 745, 337 936, 163 900, 000 

Total cost », 181, 420 >, 566, 163 6, 250, 000 
Yeduct: Local revenues applied —1, 208, 656 , 566, 163 —1, 450, 000 


= 


Total Federal costs ‘ 4, 972, 764 5, 000, 000 4, 800, 000 


The total estimated funds required for operation and construction in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the fiscal year 1957 is $6,250,000. An 
appropriation of $4,800,000 is requested herein to cover the estimated costs of 
the High Commissioner’s Office, judiciary, and grant funds necessary to supple- 
ment local revenues. The balance of the costs will be financed from the revenues 
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which it is estimated will amount to $1,450,000. The estimated obligations are 
distributed as follows : 


Operating Construc- 
costs tion 


High Commissioner’s Office aeenars ire tad _| $59, 000 |__.__- 9, 000 
Judiciary - -- scheliomicanibensches Act ieedeats Suis w ieiasaie a =f 51, 000 | - , 000 
Rota._.. 7 sakura ieee ; 70, 000 | | , 000 
Palau (Koror) arin Wale ie MSE wc ie 425, 000 $130, 000 | 5, 000 
2en. «26 Pee a amet ees ccbeer shad 290, 000 85, 000 375, 000 
Truk ace wecirig werd retainer sapien’ ahi aes . 450, 000 | 315, 000 55, 000 
Ponape _- Sue ; Pe . = 425, 000 190, 000 5, 000 
Marshalls (Majuro) a ; . Sites 430, 000 | 180, 000 | , 000 
Headquarters eas awe 530, 000 : | 530, 000 
SROTIINIOE. . cnn cina<ooen ; iG aoe 2, 620, 000 |_- z i , 000 

Total cost of government wast Se 350, 000 6, 250, 000 
Less estimated revenues. - ch 450, 000 —1, 450, 000 


Total appropriation requested. __........-..-..-..------| 3, 900, 000° | ~ 900, 000 | 4, 800, 000 


Congress appropriated $5 million ‘for the fiscal year 1956 for the administra- 
tion and operation of the trust territory including the expenses of the High 
Commissioner’s Office and the judiciary, and this included also $700,000 for 
construction costs. These funds permit the conduct of programs affecting 
public health, education, and public works, in addition to the administrative, 
legal, personnel, and finance activities. The funds requested for 1957 will 
permit an effective continuation of these programs. 


Statement of estimated revenue by source and application 


Actual 1956 | Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 





Public health department: 


Medical and dental fees__- Sait sebike $29, 530 $30, 000 | $30, 000 
Recovery of reimbursable costs from other. agencies _ | 





Total 7, 787 | 30,000 | 30, 000 








Department of education: Recovery of reimbursable costs | 
from other agencies 11, 200 | 11, 000 | 10, 000 


Public works department (operation and maintenance): | 
Building and dwelling rental 72, 076 60, 000 | 60, 000 
I i a a 998 1, 000 1, 000 
Utility charges______ 11, 962 11, 000 | 11, 000 
Cargo handling and PACMAN 56 cc. ek ds ede 52, 659 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 





137, 695 | 122, 000 | 122, 000 
Communications: Radio-dispatch revenue 11, 495 11, 000 | 11, 000 





rae services: Freight and passenger revenues: 


| 
Sea. 


Pvc ddtlich mnie tsaaa bbe 598, 942 | 580,000 | 593, 000 
: 38, 040 30,000 | 30, 000 


636, 982 610, 000 | 623, 000 








Miscellaneous territorywide activities: | 
Sales of petroleum products 7 | 3, 47 90, 000 90, 000 
Stevedoring ; iG eck 74, 949 | 60, 000 60, 000 


188, 423 | 150, 000 | 150, 000 








General revenue not applicable to departments: | 
Internal revenue... oe : | 4, 706 | 4, 000 4, 000 
Copra-processing tax | 171, 941 150, 000 270, 000 
Cigarette tax a a a Aa a a i scala ' 32, 264 30, 000 30, 000 
Fines and forfeitures ___- altel =i ened ees 5, 395 2, 000 2, 000 
TT TOGINES FOVEIION . 2.2 cdncesaceasns sees 6, 775 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Interest __ ee aie : 35, 083 15, 000 | 20, 000 
Revayments, commissary pa wetink’ 50, 000 140, 000 50, 000 
Miscellaneous, not classified _ - - ' 22, 240 15, 000 | 15, 000 





366, 000 








Class C revenues: 
Phosphate-processing tax... ._.._- ; ; 90° 7, 000 
Scrap sales | 580 | 20, 000 
Sales of Government property. S 3,000 | 





30, 000 











-|__ 1, 508,093 | _1, 330, 000 1, 450, 000 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


Total obligations (adjusted appropriation) $5, 000, 000 $4, 800, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

Personal services -_.....-.-- 87, 700 89, 200 
Travel 23, 000 18, 000 
Transportation of things_...................-_- ‘ 300 300 
CoN GUN ION na nnn gaancnnvaceindst ames 150 150 
Rents and utility services bc asabhs 100 100 
Printing and reproduction . eet 100 100 
Other contractual services. -__......- : : , 050 1, 050 
Supplies and materials Stee ee Se Rose 050 550 
Equipment.___- il a eae a ee at 550 550 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. Athieaieks . , 885, 000 4, 690, 000 


TI ND i a a eae co AEN 5, , 000 4, 800, 000 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
Trust TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal pal Fiscal year—Continued 
chen seniaseaaeech aS (0 $5, 000, 000 
4, 300, 000 1956 * 4, 500, 000 


1In addition, $500,000 was transferred to this appropriation from the balance in the 
account of the Island Trading Company of Micronesia on Dec. 31, 1954. 


LOANS TO PRIVATE TRADING COMPANIES 


Chairman Haypen. Last year the sum of $500,000 was made avail- 
able for loans to private trading companies in the area. 

Could you tell us how this program has worked out ? 

Mr. Lavst. It has worked out ver well, Mr. Chairman. 

This record indicates $303,740 has Sees made in loans. Some repay- 
ment has been made, totaling $19,500, plus interest amounting to 
$1,991.62, leaving a balance due of gogo 948, 38. 

Chairman Haypen. I understand the fund is to continue to be avail- 
able under the provisions of the House bill ? 

Mr. Laust. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. You say it has worked out well; that is, the 
turnover has been satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Laust. Very good. 

Chairman Hayven. We are going to get our money back ? 

Mr. Lavust. Iam sure we will. 

These trading companies are on a pretty good footing and they need 
just a little help to get over the periods of time when they are short 
of capital. 

LAND CLAIMS 


Chairman Haypen. With regard to the settlement of your land 
claims problem, have you been successful in obtaining any of the funds 
appropriated to the Navy for this purpose? 

Mr. Laust. We are now negotiating with the Navy, and I hope 
within the next few months to have that money problem settled. 
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ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed $4,968,000 for Alaska public 
works, a reduction of $32,000 below the budget estimate of $5 million. 

For the current year, $3 million was appropriated. 

The reduction of $32,000 was applied to administration. The 
Department is not asking for restoration of this reduction ? 

Mr. Lausr. No, sir; we are not. 

Chairman Haypen. The justification will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


ALASKA PUBLIC WoRKS 


Appropriation act, 1956 $3, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957__________ be ER oth hae ee ee ew cca nto nS 5, 000, 000 
House allowance 4, 968, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Adjusted | Estimate, 


appropriation) 1957 


a 
| 
| 


1, Construction. $2, 443, 000 $4, 443, 000 
2. Administration i ‘ , 557, 000 557, 000 


Activities 





Total s ~ 3,000,000 | 5, 000, 000 


The Alaska public works program was authorized by the first session of the 
Sist Congress which enacted the Alaska Public Works Act (Public Law 264, 
approved August 25, 1949). 

This act, which came as a result of a growing appreciation of the importance 
of the Territory of Alaska to the economic and defense phases of our national 
life, authorized the General Services Administration to construct public works 
in Alaska at an estimated cost of $70 million and to transfer such public works 
to the Territory and the other public bodies in Alaska at purchase prices enabling 
the Government to recover approximately 50 percent of the total estimated cost. 
Authority under original act was to terminate on June 30, 1955; by Public Law 
498, approved July 15, 1954 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), this was extended to June 30, 
1959. 

By Reorganization Plan No. 15 dated May 24, 1950, jurisdiction of the Alaska 
public works program was transferred to the Department of the Interior where 
it is being administered by the Office of Territories. 

In the fiscal years 1950 through 1955, inclusive, there has been appropriated 
by the Congress for this program $50,708,200. This has been sufficient to finance 
108 projects. 
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The 1956 appropriation was $3 million, which together with unobligated carry- 
over funds was sufficient to finance 10 projects at a cost of $4,836,900. A list 
of these projects follows: 


1956 program 


; 7 es : | . Amount of 
Project No. Applicant and location | Type | allotment 


50-A-43 Cordova, town of ....-| Sewers and streets _.---- $244, 500 
50-A- Skagway, town of ; aoe Streets —_—_ ; 150, 000 
50-A-97 ...| Seward, city of je 30-40 bed hospital_- - died 3 725, 000 
50-A-104 Wrangell, town of : Sewers- ---- ‘ te 436, 700 
50-A-144.___._.___| Anchorage, Independent School | School addition_--- 772, 500 
District (Talkneetna and North 
Star). 
50-A-196 PC......| Douglas Independent School Dis- | School__.-..-.-.--- ' 617, 000 
trict. 
50-A-198__........| Anchorage, city of_--.-- i 581, 200 
50-A-217_._.......| University of Alaska .| 100-man dormitory-- Scabaieaceeii 664, 000 
50-A-233._........| Ketchikan Independent School | High school addition_..........-. 167, 000 
District. 
Territory of Alaska-Homer._......| School a 479, 000 


4, 836, 900 





Estimated 


Project No. } Applicant and location Type 


50-A-241__........| Petersburg, city of-_. _. Os a cee eed aa 
50-A-195__ Territory of Alaska, Kenai-_- Multipurpose room 
50-A-219__-- , University of Alaska, college - - 100-woman dormitory 
50-A-208......-- Ketchikan, city of ; Arterial addition ; 
50-A-194.___..__.__| Fairbanks Independent Schoo] | High school auditorium, gym 
District, é 
50-A-256 | Wrangell, town-. ‘ : Water main extensions- --- 
50-A-253_. Anchorage, city of (Mountain | Sewer_-- 
View). | 
50-A-254....- .| Anchorage, city of (Knik Arm .do 
Outfall). 
50-A-159._........}| Valdez, city of....................| High schoo] 


Total construction - 
Administration 


ROU. si cccwen 
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2. ADMINISTRATION 
The amount of $557,000 requested for administration in 1957 is the same as for 
1956. This amount is believed to represent the minimum requirement: for 
efficient administration of the program. 


Itemization of estimate 





Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 | 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING | 
Total obligations ’ is. ba : pies sek be $10, 000, 000 | $7, 961, 028 
Unobligated balance brought forward_- te MAG —9, 961,028 | —2, 961,028 
Unobligated balance carried forward. _-- i 3 +2, 961, 028 |_....-- 


Appropriation (adjusted) __- ; 3, 000, 000 | 


5, 000, 000 


01 Personal services. - -- abe KS ime as ees a be 54, 500 454, 500 
02 Travel ada miei | 36, 750 36, 750 
03 Transportation of things.......__- ‘ , . 000 | 14, 000 
04 Communications services_- . ad oiled 7, 000 | 7, 000 
05. Rents and utility services. _. aad és 9, 000 | 19, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_-- ied emicanmane 2 000 | 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services ______- eaten . ; 5, 250 15, 250 
08 Supplies and materials a Laas Sas | 5, 500 6, 500 
09 Equipment--.-- ke : sca d i abk tell 1, 500 1, 500 
10 Lands and structures. 7 . L F Salt 9, 443, 000 7, 404, 028 
15 Taxes and assessments. ; Senaaeee enn 500 | 500 


Total obligations. .- pete mess 10, 000, 000 7, 961, 028 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
ALASKA PUBLIC WorRKS 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal years: Fiscal years—Continued 


8, 000, 000 +9, 500, 000 
7, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Saha catdeneatenal, 13, 208, 200 


+ Includes $48,970 transferred to the Office of the Solicitor. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 


ADDITIONAL PUBLIC WORKS FUND 


Chairman Haypen. Dr. Patty, the president of the University of 
Alaska, appeared before the subcommittee last week in support of 
—— public works funds for two buildings at the University of 

aska. 

The buildings proposed were a multipurpose building and a gym- 
nasium. 

Are you familiar with the applications for these buildings? 

Mr. Laust. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Did your initial request to the Bureau of the 
Budget include funds for these buildings ? 

Mr. Lavst. No, it did not. At the time we had to submit our 
budget request, the plans were not completed to the point where we 
were justified in submitting them. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the situation now? 
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Mr. Laust. The plans could be ready by July 1 of this calendar 
year. 

’ Chairman Haypen. Funds for these buildings would be included 
in the estimate for the fiscal year 1958 ? 

Mr. Lavust. I have my public works experts here who are more 
familiar with the fiscal year 1958 program. 

Mr. Marx and Mr. Huston, Director, Alaska Public Works. 

Mr. Marx. We would probably put the multipurpose building in 
but not the gymnasium. Our appropriations have been about $5 mil- 
lion a year. 

In making up a program, we try to diversify it and we would not 
want to put $3.6 million in 1 spot, leaving only $1.4 million to spread 
over the rest of the Territory. 

Chairman Haypven. Then, from what you say, it would take 2 years 
to carry out the program outlined by the president of the University 
ultimately ? 

Mr. Marx. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. Would there be any objection if that money 
were appropriated right now? 

Mr. Lavust. No, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Would there be an advantage to do so? 

Mr. Laust. We would be ready with our plans here around July 1. 

Mr. Marx. At least we could get the foundations in, but probably 
not much more. It is going to take 2 years to build it anyway because 
it is a big building and we have a short construction season up here. 

Chairman Haypen. I see. . 

Mr. Marx. You could get the foundations in this summer and 
early fall and get an early start next year. 


ESTIMATED COST OF SPECIFICATIONS AND FOUNDATIONS 


Chairman Haypren. What would the foundations cost? What 
would it cost to prepare specifications for the whole job and provide 
the money for the foundation alone ? 

Mr. Marx. It would probably cost in the neighborhood of $800,000. 
We would really not like to do it. We do not get as good a building 
by letting your foundations separately and the building separately. 

Chairman Haypen. You really mean you are not prepared to do 
that now if you got the money ? 

Mr. Marx. Yes, we could do it. If they had the plans completed 
by July 1 and the contract could be let in August or September, 
they could get the foundations in and then proceed much earlier in 
the spring than normally because they are out of the frozen ground 
and they could go ahead with the building. 

Chairman Hayven. The point I am trying to make is if the money 
were made available this year, we would not have to make it avail- 
able the following year ? 

Mr. Marx. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. You would save a year’s time ? 

Mr. Marx. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. Your recommendation is that it would apply to 
the multipurpose building only. Why not the gymnasium ? 

Mr. Marx. If we were going to get extra money over and above 
our $5 million, the gymnasium also would be fine, but when you men- 
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tioned it, did we have it in the 1958 program in making up the 1958 
program, if we were held to a $5 million program, we would not want 
to program $3.6 million for 1 spot. That would only leave us $1.4 
million to cover the rest of the Territory. 

So if you did not give us extra money this year, we would probably 
only put the big $2.5 million building in the 1958 program, and that 
would leave us $2.5 million to distribute around the Territory. 

But if we were to get extra money, by all means we could use the 
whole $3.6 million. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS 


Chairman Haypen. I think you had better put in this record your 
estimated cost of the two buildings. 

Mr. Marx. $2.5 million for the multipurpose building and the gym- 
nasium, they estimated between $1.1 million and $1.2 million. I 
would say $1.2 million. Sothe total would be $3.7 million. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that all Federal expenditure? 

Mr. Marx. No; half of it. We sell it to them at half price. The 
end effect of it is a 50-percent grant-in-aid. 

Senator Dworsuax. What is the enrollment of the university ? 

Mr. Marx. Five hundred and fifty-five. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Chairman, I might add that the Territory’s 
fund has been appropriated by the Territorial legislature and if it is 
not matched we will os it. 

Senator Dworsuak. What is the population of the Territory ? 

Mr. Lavst. 200,000. 


KENAI HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING 


Chairman Haypen. We have had some representations made to 
this committee that funds in the budget amounting to $229,000 for 
the high-school building at Kenai would not build it? 

Mr. Marx. The Territory’s education department put in an appli- 
cation for that amount of money and up until the time we went 
to the Bureau of the Budget, no other apphcation up to last July 
or August was put in, although the Commissioner of Education 
had talked about putting one in. 

We never go before the Bureau of the Budget and ask for money 
that we do not have anything firm in our hand on. Then in about 
November or December the Commissioner of Education was in our 
office, and was quite put out that we did not ask for more money. 
I said we never had a request for a larger building. 

I said, “Where is your application? All of the papers we have 
made up for the Bureau of the Budget and the Bureau made up for 
Congress have been printed.” 

We got hold of the Juneau office and found out that they still did 


not have the application. The application actually came in in No- 
vember or December and that was the reason that we could not act 
on something that we did not have. 

The original request was for a multipurpose room. In addition, 
they had decided to put in a 4- or 5-room high-school building which 
would cost $750,000. 
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Chairman Haypen. Could you process that application separately 
and handle it as a separate project now ? 

Mr. Marx. That 1s what we will do now and put it on the next 
year’s program. 

Chairman Haypen. A year late, though. 

Mr. Marx. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. Will this $229,000 be obligated in the year? 

Mr. Marx. We asked them if they could use this $229,000 in a 
spot where they need a smaller building and we would put in the full 


amount for the Kenai building next year. 
Chairman Haypen. Have you any questions, Senator Dworshak? 


TRUST TERRITORY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. I have one question. 

I notice that in reference to the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands, without going into details, your budget provides for new 
construction of hospitals, schools, warehouses, and utilities. 

Where is this construction being planned ? 

Mr. Lausr. I do not have it, but it is in the justification. It is 
page 49 of our justification. 

Senator Dworsuak. Can you tell us briefly what you are planning 
to do? 

Mr. Laustr. I do not have the breakdown. 

Senator DworsHak. Where are you building hospitals and schools? 

Mr. Laust. I have the breakdown of the districts where construc- 


tion will be undertaken. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Trust TERRITORY OF THE Paciric ISLANDS 


Construction program, fiscal year 1957 


| | Facilities 
District Hospitals | Schools |Warehouses| Quarters | and Total 
| | equipment 


$30, 000 $30,000 | $15, 000 $55, 000 $130, 000 
Be EE Bieetmtont ann 30,000 | 15, 000 30, 000 85, 000 
$130, 000 30, 000 | fe ee 190, 000 

: 30, 000 45, 000 240, 000 315, 000 

30, 000 | 30, 000 120, 000 180, 000 





Majuro.......- a eee 


POE cccndcnewsnannaane 40,000 | 130,000 | 150,000 | — 135, 000 445,000 | 900, 000 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Dworsuak. Are we committed to a long-range construction 
program to provide all of these facilities for people in every island 
in the Pacific ? 

Mr. Laust. We have a 4-year program totaling, I believe, $6 
million. 

Senator DworsHak. Six million dollars over a 4-year period / 

Mr. Laust. $5,466,500. 

Senator Dworsuak. Over a period ? 

Mr. Laustr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dworsnak. Not annually ? 

Mr. Lavust. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. You cannot tell us where those hospitals and 
schools will be built ? 

Mr. Laust. We have the information broken down by districts for 
hospitals and schools. 

Senator DworsHaKx. How much population do you have within the 
orbit of the trust territory of the Pacific Islands ? 

Mr. Lausr. About 59,000 or 60,000. 

Senator Dworsnak. It would seem that we are getting into one of 
these fantastic experiments for which our Government is famous. 
I do not know, but I suppose the authorization indicates that we 
ought to establish American standards of living in every one of those 
islands? 

Mr. Laust. We are not trying to do that, Senator. 

Senator Dworsuax. What are we trying to do? 

Mr. Laust. We are trying to maintain a standard of medical care 
and education that will enable them to get on their own feet. 

Senator DworsuHak. Were they not on their own feet before we went 
into those islands and upset their traditional native customs? 

Of course, that is an unfair question to ask you. 

How long have you been on this job? 

Mr. Lavst. About 214 years. 


UNITED STATES INTEREST IN ISLANDS 


Chairman Haypen. If I may interrupt, my understanding is this: 
All of these islands that we have been oc cupying were seized and 


under control of Japan? 

Mr. Laust. Before World War IT. 

Chairman Haypen. All Japanese territory ? 

Mr. Laust. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. As a result of the war, we drove the Japanese 
out? 

Mr. Lavst. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. We were given a mandate; this is what you call 
mandated territory. We did not annex the terr ‘itory, but we have a 
mandate to supervise them and we do that for our own national de- 
fense? We actually hold the islands under a trusteeship from the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Lavust. Exactly. 

Chairman Haypren. Because we need these islands as outposts in 
case of a world war? 

Mr. Lavsr. That is the reason we are there. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is Okinawa included in this? 

Mr. Lavst. No, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. For that reason, we are there and that is the 
only reason ¢ 

Mr. Laust. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Therefore, it is to our interests that the people 
have good health and are educated to a certain extent, at least ? 

Mr. Lavst. For their own good. 

Senator DworsuaK. Do we have large military or naval installa- 
tions in these trust territories? 
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Mr. Laust. Are there installations there now ? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Mr. Lavst. Kwajelin is a naval base, but we have no supervision 
over Kwajelin. 

Senator DworsHak. Guam is not included ? 

Mr. Laust. No; Guam is not included. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS IN ALASKA 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of $7.8 
million for the construction of roads in Alaska. For the current year, 
$6.38 million was appropriated. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
CONSTRUCTION OF Roaps, ALASKA 


Appropriation act, 1956 -._-______ pe _______ $6, 300, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957, and House : wo uel. i aoe ae 


Analysis by activities 


sata Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
Activities propriation 1957 


1. Preparation of plans__- ’ $300, 000 $300, 000 
2. Construction in progress__-- = : , 700, 000 6, 700, 000 


) 
3. Reaeeieeion. 02. U0 Te oa eu ie: : 800, 000 800, 000 
4. New construction____.-_-- pees aah 500, 000 


ck nnn esgic emehcesaanhssach mci Wieland tacit eccadiiea 6, 300, 000 7, 800, 000 


The estimate for this activity for the fiscal year 1957 is $7,800,000 an 
increase of $1,500,000 over the amount appropriated for the current fiscal 
vear. The increase is believed to be necessary to insure that the construc- 
tion projects now in progress will proceed at an economical rate. 


1. Preparation of plans 


A ppropriated 
to June 30, 
1956 


Estimated 
total cost 


Estimate 


Subactivity for 1957 


Copper River Highway (Cordova-Richardson Highway) $380, 000 $345, 000 $55, 000 
Nenana-McKinley Park ae 100, 000 60, 000 15, 000 
Kasilof-Kenai-Sterling Highway -- 25, 000 25, 000 
Copper River-Bering River- 120, 000 100, 000 20, 000 
own surveys (a 25, 000 
Chilkat River Bridge and Read 20, 000 20, 000 
Nabesna-Chisana-Alaska Highway-_---- 200, 000 50, 000 
Farm and industrial roads (2) (2) 40, 000 
Cadastral surveys “7 <a (2) (2) 50, 000 


eee. dascce 5st - as 845, 505, 000 300, 000 


' New activity, recurring. 

? Recurring requirement. No funds have been requested for the construction of local farm and industrial 
reads inasmuch as increased funds for such roads are now being contributed by the Territ-ry of Alaska 
However, the Alaska Road Commission as its part in the cooperative eff-rt performs staff work for the 
Territorial highway engineer and the rvad commissioners of the Territory. This staff work consists of pr> 
graming, surveying, engineering, and planning, and is a necessary function in the orderly ace »mplishment 
of the objectives of the cooperative agreement. 


73918—56——26 
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2. Construction in progress 


lb Appropriated 
Subactivity Estimated to June 30, Estimate for 


total cost 1956 1957 


(a) Taylor Highway-.-.__.....---- $6, 480, 000 $6, 029, 000 $451, 000 
(6) Richardson Highway, surfacing 36, 640, 000 32, 864, 000 1, 549, 000 
(c) Denali Highway 9, 600, 000 7, 300, 000 2, 000, 000 
(d) Sterling Highway, paving-- 7, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 2, 200, 000 
(e) Fairbanks-Nenana 2, 500, 000 | 500, 000 500, 000 


48, 193, 000 6, 700, 000 


62, 720, 000 | 





Taylor Highway.—The amount of $451,000 requested for the Taylor Highway 
will permit the continuation of orderly and economical stage construction of this 
route to the Yukon River, which also connects Dawson, Yukon Territory with the 
Alaska Highway and provides a military by-pass route for 381 miles of the Alaska 
Highway. This will carry the project to completion and provide for the con- 
tinued work of widening perma-frost and rock sections, graveling, and reshaping 
thawed deformations. 

Richardson Highway asphalt surfacing.—The amount of $1,549,000 requested 
for the Richardson Highway asphalt surfacing will provide the funds required 
for the paving of section D-1, Paxson to Rapids, a distance of 42 miles. 

Denali Highway.—The amount of $2 million requested for the Denali Highway 
will permit continued pioneer construction, by contract, of 39 miles between 
Susitna and Maclaren Rivers. The completion of this 39-mile section will connect 
the McKinley National Park with the Richardson Highway, opening the entire 
route for travel. 

Sterling Highway.—The amount of $2,200,000 requested for the Sterling 
Highway asphalt surfacing will provide for the extension of paving to the bound- 
ary of the Chugach National Forest, from a point 12 miles east of Soldotna, and 
approximately 10 miles northward of Homer. 

Fairbanks-Nenana.—The amount of $500,000 requested for the Fairbanks- 
Nenana project will permit continuation of construction of a highway connecting 
the city of Nenana with the interconnected highway system of Alaska, and 
provide for grading and drainage over the entire section. 


8. Reconstruction 


Estimated | A ppropriated, | Estimate for 
total cost | 1956 1957 


Subactivity 


Improvement of existing roads and bridges: 
(a) Road improvement lia eet ee aa a cuaee $450, 000 | $800, 000 
LD: nD SII So ii siard ss cersnge tens Sari eerren 350, 000 





Total. 








1 Recurring requirement. 


The amount requested will permit continuation of regrading and relocation 
of sections of the major highways to eliminate narrow and dangerous conditions 
on the main traveled routes. Following is a list of the projects planned for 
reconstruction : 

Fiscal year 1957 
Projects: estimates 
Steese Highway 
Sreeennenn: BOGE OQ no, ic mnnigbn ane ammaaaammeete 150, 000 
TRIE COE NII ais sircttensain cs vine wiar ig vlc ta se gota ta aden acne 200, 000 
UE, MRI Ota ois ns Gin beige anaes aie 200, 000 
Southeastern Alaska 100, 000 


Total 800, 000 
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4. New construction 


No funds are requested for new projects during the fiscal year 1957. An apr 
propriation of $500,000 was made available in 1956 to start construction work 
on the Fairbanks-Nenana road. [Funds for the continuation of this project are 
included under “Construction in progress” in fiscal year 1957. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 





Total obligations $7, 573, 924 | 
Unobligated balance brought forward —1, 27; 


Appropriation (adjusted) 6, 300, 000 7 800, 000 


ORLIGATIONS RY ORJECTS 
01 Personal Services wae ‘ 2, 900, 000 2, 800, 000 


02 Travel 150, 000 150, 000 
03 Transportation of things. 200, 000 200, 000 
04 Communication services__...........--- fla Meakin i ples cael dsaeaicinas iain dada hk 10, 000 10, 000 
OO I ac sasha insatiable 25, 000 25, 000 
Re re iin ceca etnies nig wapdiatgeldeniitiniaenelinediniian 3, 000 3, 000 


OF Re SUI dan nak oko etun beosscankwccandssadese sue 82, 710 75, 000 
CO od 8S oh cin cna enennddwemeeeeensae 762, 000 600, 000 
09 Pees * 25, 000 25, 000 
10 Lands and structures_____- iaades ele cote nes ek ciara ae ated eee aineicriad 630, 000 4, 126, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and REIS 20 oe ie SBN aide ine ictibe 1, 000 1,000 
15 Taxes and assessments 10, 000 10,000 


8, 025, 000 
225, 000 


Total obligations_--._-_- slice ty isin iglesia eee ec aaa teat 7, 573, 924 7, 800, 000 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, ALASKA 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Fiseal year : Fiscal year—Continued 
$1, 438, 551 ) $20, 000, 000 
670, 000 RE 17, 000, 000 
8, 751, 100 95 14, 600, 000 
24, 920, 700 1955 8, 000, 000 
27, 650, 000 1956 6, 300, 000 
Chairman Haypen. I would like to ask, do you propose to initiate 
any new projects for the year / 
Mr. Lavst. No new projects. 


COPPER RIVER HIGHWAY 


Chairman Haypen. What is the status of the Copper River 
Highway ¢ 

Mr. Laust. Mr. Milner of our Alaska Division will know a little 
more on that. 

Mr. Mitner. The Alaska Road Commission has had appropriated 
approximately $3 million during past years. This money will enable 
them to continue construction on the highway up to the forest bound- 
ary of the highway during the coming construction season. 

That work will finish up the bridges and improving of grade on 
that section of the road. 

Chairman Haypen. In other words you will have a finished job? 

Mr. Mitner. It will be a usable job. I will not say it will be finished 
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to the final standards of a highway but it will be usable up to the 
forest boundary. 

Chairman Haypen. What will be the principal use of this highway ? 

Mr. Miner. This road will provide access to the mineralized area 
to the east of the community of Cordova. 

Senator Dworsnak. What minerals? 

Mr. Miner. Philips Petroleum Co. is presently prospecting for oil 
and gas in that area. The Copper River and Northwestern Railroad 
which was built many years ago and has since been abandoned, tapped 
the copper deposits farther inland. The abandoned roadbed is being 
used for the highway. 

Chairman Haypen. Have any more railroad bridges washed out? 

Mr. Mitner. Not that I know of, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. Well, are you using some of the old railroad 
bridges ¢ 

Mr. Miuner. Yes; we are. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF ROADS IN ALASKA 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $3,- 
625,000 for operation and maintenance of roads in Alaska. This is an 
increase of $125,000 over the appropriation of $3,500,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF ROADS, ALASKA 


Appropriation act, 1956 ._... $3, 500, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 . 3, 625, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Adjusted ap- Estimate, 


Activities propriation 1957 





1. Major roads ; wea snncustbadestsuied $2, 200, 000 $2, 213, 000 
iva cic saiinnds vacicad cess thnesisaesacivesisengeearn 1, 300, 000 | 1, 412, 000 


 -iceaseptietin ence set aokeneraet ss 
Total | 3, 500, 000 | 3, 625, 000 





The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $3,625,000, an increase 
of $125,000 over the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. This 
additional amount is required to cover increased mileage to be maintained, 
as well as increased costs per mile. 

The Territory’s highway network under the jurisdiction of the Alaska Road 
Commission totaled 3,543.5 miles as of June 30, 1955. <A total of 106.4 miles of 
new roadway were added to the system during the fiscal year 1955; 45.3 miles 
were incorporated into municipal limits, military reservations, or abandoned; 
the net increase was 61.1 miles. It is estimated that approximately 150 miles 
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in 1956, and 100 miles in 1957 will be constructed. The following table reflects 
the estimated increase covered by the 1957 estimate: 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 


Through roads 997 
aac ecsisas cheng Sakina telctdatercaae SEM nn wee esas keane 1, 274 
Local roads 1, 423 


3, 604 





The total cost of operation and maintenance for fiscal year 1956 is estimated 
at $3,910,000, of which $3,500,000 will be paid by congressional appropriation, 
and $410,000 by anticipated contributions from the Territory of Alaska and 
others. $3,625,000 has been requested for the fiscal year 1957. The total esti- 
mated cost is $4,075,000 of which amount $450,000 will be contributed by the 
Territory, and by other Federal, civil, and military organizations. 

Maintenance planning is based largely upon traffic statistics provided by a 
comprehensive traffic density program, whereby automatic counters tabulate 
traffic at strategic points throughout the system. Winter maintenance mileage 
has increased steadily in the past several years, until now the entire primary 
system and approximately 1,000 miles of the feeder system is maintained open the 
year around. The fact that winter maintenance facilities have been constructed 
and avalanche control and other specialized winter maintenance features per- 
formed over increased mileages, without a substantial increase in appropriation, 
reflects the increased efficiency and economy of the Alaska Road Commission’s 
maintenance operation. The following statements cover a comparison of main- 
tenance mileages and cost; daily averages of traffic density over the entire system, 
and the Alaska Road Commission highway construction standards. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate Estimate 
1956 1957 





PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


Total obligations (appropriation) _- , : $3, 500, 000 $3, 625, 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY ORJECTS 
01 Personal services- -------- 3 ; 4 : 2, 600, 000 2, 600, 000 
Travel ; 50, 000 50, 000 
Transportation of things_.__- : , 50, 000 50, 000 
Communication services_-.___- ‘ ee 6, 000 10, 000 
Rents and utility services _ -- enacuideeaate 20, 000 20, 000 
Printing and reproduction__- eee ; 3, 000 3, 000 
Other contractual services ___- 50, 000 50, 000 
Supplies and materials ____. a sisal naphtha ae aaa betes 238, 000 | 220, 000 
Equipment---__-___- rie ae PREETI ST BOP OE ’ 330, 000 315, 000 
Lands and structures_- ; 240, 000 394, 000 
Refunds, awards and indemnities_--- eres duh we 1, 000 1,000 
Taxes and assessments ss ; : 12, 000 12, 000 
Pred ood ei ten ended ; . . ee 3, 600, 000 3, 725, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ‘ 100, 000 100, 000 


Total obligations. ............-......---- ene Ere a _| 3, 500, 000 3, 625, 000 
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OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF RoaApbs, ALASKA 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal years: Fiscal years—Continued 
$1, 161, 449 
1, 450, 000 
1, 691, 300 955: 3, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 
3, 500, 000 


Chairman Haypen. If there are no questions from members of the 
committee, we will move on to the next item. 
Senator Dworsnak. No questions. 


CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA RATLROAD 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. The budget did not include an estimate for a 
direct appropriation for “Construction, Alaska Railroad.” However, 
construction totaling $3,584,590 was planned to be carried on with 
funds available in the Alaska Railroad revolving fund, and the budget 
included amendments to the language of the bill to clear up any ques- 
tions as to the availability of these funds for construction purposes. 

The House did not include in the bill the requested amendments. 
The Department is requesting this committee to amend the language 
of the bill as requested in the budget. 

The formal amendment will be included in the record. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
ALASKA RAILROAD REVOLVING FuND 
(House hearings, pp. 400-410, 536-540) 
(P. 22, lines 19 and 20) 


Amendments requested: 

(1) Page 22, line 29, after the word “shall”, insert the following: “include all 
amounts heretofore and hereafter received by the Alaska railroad and shall”. 

(2) Page 22, line 20 after the word “law,” insert the following: “including 
construction, operation and maintenance, and improvement of said Railroad 
and”, 


HOUSE REPORT 


or 


‘he budget proposed language under this heading, which would make avail- 
able to the Alaska Railroad all revenues heretofore and hereafter received by 
it for construction, operation and maintenance, and improvement of the railroad. 
The basic law authorizing the Alaska Railroad appears to limit the use of reve- 
nues to operation and maintenance of the railroad. For this reason, and in 
order to assure appropriate annual review of the amounts proposed for capital 
improvements, the committee has deleted the proposed language. 

“Lack of coordination between Federal agencies involved in construction work 
in Alaska, and the failure of these agencies to present the entire picture of de- 
velopments to the Appropriations Committee has done very little to develop the 
committee’s confidence that funds requested for capital improvements and con- 
struction activities would be expended wisely. Recently, the committee was 
importuned by both the Department of the Interior and by the Defense Depart- 
ment to invest large sums in rehabilitation of a portion of the Alaska Railroad 
in the interest of the defense installation supply program. This construction 
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work was done in the last 2 years. At the hearings this year. it was revealed 
for the first time that the Defense Department has proceeded to construct a 
pipeline for supplying fuel to some of its installations, which pipeline serves 
the purpose of rendering the Government’s investment in the new railroad facili- 
ties unnecessary at least insofar as this commodity is concerned.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Yrplanation of amendments (1) and (2).—For a great many years the Alaska 
Railroad has been permitted by the Congress to use any excess of revenues over 
expenses for improvements and betterments. Prior to World War II, while 
the authority to make expenditures seemed clear, the question was academic 
because the railroad was a deficit operation. During and since World War II 
there have been large surpluses in some years. The present General Manager 
and his predecessor have substantially decreased the cost of the railroad’s 
operations, and in the fiscal year 1955 surplus earnings amounted to more than 
$2,600,000. 

These earnings over operating and maintenance expenditures have been used 
by the railroad to supplement the rehabilitation program financed from congres- 
sional appropriations and have permitted greatly needed improvements in track, 
roadway, buildings, and equipment that otherwise could not have been accom- 
plished or would have required appropriated funds. 

Some of the railroad’s earnings have been used for large projects such as 
reballasting many miles of track where new rail had been laid on substandard 
roadbed. Much of this kind of expenditure, on the other hand, has been made 
for hundreds of rleatively small items. A new section toolhouse must be built: 
a small powerplant needs to be modernized; new and improved trestles, small 
bridges, and culverts are needed; riprap must be placed to protect against erosion ; 
a new ballasting machine purchased, or untreated ties replaced. 

Some of these items are borderline between maintenance and operation expen- 
ditures on the one hand, and capital improvements on the other. If an 
untreated tie is replaced with a tie of the same kind, the expenditure is a 
maintenance item. But if it is replaced wtih the far superior creosoted tie, 
then the difference in cost between the treated and untreated tie is both tech 
nically and actually an improvement expense. <A bridge which duplicates the 
inadequacies of an old bridge is an operating expense in terms of the depreciation 
moneys which make its replacement possible. But if a much better and more 
adequate bridge is built, part of the expenditure represents capital improvement. 

The authority of the Alaska Railroad to make improvement expenditures from 
the moneys derived from revenues and placed in the revolving fund has been 
questioned because of language in the act of March 12, 1914 (38 Stat. 305, 307), 
which seems to limit such expenditures to operation and maintenance and 
require the deposit of any excess over these items in “Miscellaneous receipts.” 
Taken with other sections of the act it was not believed that the railroad has 
lacked authority to make expenditures for improvements out of earnings. 

Thus, Interior Department appropriation acts since the fiscal year 1951 have 
provided that the Alaska Railroad special fund or the Alaska Railroad revolving 
fund, as the case may be, “shall continue available until expended fer the work 
authorized by law * * *.” The authorized work of the railroad includes a great 
number of activities, specifically detailed in the above-cited act, which are in 
addition to operation and maintenance. The act of March 12, 1914, further pro- 
vides authority “‘to do all necessary acts and things in addition to those speci- 
fically authorized” to accomplish the purposes of the statute (38 Stat. 307, 48 
U. S. C., sec. 307). 

The above assumption is supported by the Interior Department budget pres- 
entations of recent years to the Congress. The President’s budget for the fiscal 
year 1956, for example, states on page 816 that the Alaska Railroad revolving 
fund, “derived from the earnings of the railroad, is used for operating expenses 
and maintenance charges as well as for improvements and additions.” Similar 
statements have been contained in earlier budgets and the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Congress have been advised of the railroad’s practices in this 
respect. 

Nevertheless the language in the Interior Department appropriation acts in 
regard to the Alaska Railroad revolving fund, coupled with the language in the 
act of March 12, 1914, previously referred to, creates an ambiguity which should 
he clarified. This ambiguity did not exist between the years 1926 and 1951 
because, by language in Interior Department appropriation acts, the railroad 
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was allowed to retain all amounts which it received for services rendered, such 
amounts to remain available until expended, with authorization “for expenses 
necessary for the authorized work of the Alaska Railroad, including maintenance, 
operation, and improvements of railroads in Alaska.” (See Interior Department 
Appropriation Act for 1950 (63 Stat. 765, 799) and for prior years.) 

For the fiscal year 1951 the Department submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees a revised appropriation structure for its various bureaus and offices. 
The purpose of the revised appropriation structure was to consolidate and make 
uniform the Department’s appropriation pattern. It was not intended for the 
purpose of acquiring additional authority, nor was it intended that the Depart- 
ment would lose any of the authority which the Congress had previously conferred 
upon it. This intention is pointed out in the 1951 House hearings on the Interior 
Department’s appropriation bill at page 1604. 

The language change, the restoration of which is recommended, will restore 
the railroad to the position it unquestionably occupied with respect to the pur- 
pose of authorized expenditures from 1926 through fiscal year 1950, a position 
which seems to have been changed in fiscal year 1951, without apparent intent, 
and so obscurely that the technical significance of the change did not come to 
light until 1956. 

The budget program of the Alaska Railroad for the fiscal year 1957 contem- 
plates the use of revenues in the amount of $3,584,590, for additions and better- 
ments. However, it appears that unless the language requested in this amend- 
ment is restored, there may be a question as to the authority of the Alaska 
Railroad to carry out this program from revenues and possibly may result in the 
need for a direct appropriation in order to accomplish the work. 


COMPLETION OF ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. Laust. Mr. Whitman, General Manager of the Alaska Rail- 
road, is here and would like to discuss this problem with the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is this part of that original rehabilitation pro- 
gram that was initiated 7 years ago? 

Mr. Wuitman. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator DworsHik. How much more will be required to complete 
the program ? 

Mr. Wuirman. We will need no more appropriations. 

Senator Dworsuak. After this? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsuak. What will that make the total then that has 
been expended ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Very close to $80 million. 

Senator DworsHaKk. Will that include the gap between Anchorage 
and Fairbanks? 

Mr. Wuirman. That will almost conclude it. 

We have budgeted to ourselves the final 112 miles which we will 
do out of income. 

COMPETING PIPELINE 


Senator Dworsnak. I noticed in the House report that attention 
was called to the fact that the Defense Department is installing a 
pipeline to supply fuel. That, of course, is in direct competition with 
the railroad operations; is it not ? 

Mr. Wuirman. To a certain extent. 

Senator DworsHak. For handling oil? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. What is the status of that port that was de- 
stroyed by fire? 

Mr. Wuirman. Whittier. 
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The Army is rebuilding that and it should be completed by the 
next season. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is that used exclusively by the Defense De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Wuirman. No, it is a military port at present. I might say 
that there are a few things that come over there, commercial items 
such as heavy-lift items, but, basically, it is for military purposes. 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator DworsHaK. How long have you been on the job? 

Mr. Wurrman. Since last April. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. About a year? 

Mr. Wurman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. What was your experience prior to that job? 

Mr. Wuirman. I was with the Great Northern Railroad, I was 
superintendent at Seattle. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Senator, on behalf of the Department, I would like 
to state that we take a good deal of pride in the job Mr. Whitman is 
doing in putting this railroad on a sound basis. He has taken a rail- 
road that ran a deficit every year and has put it in the profit column 
and is operating it in a fine way. 

Mr. Wuirman. Mr. Kalbaugh ahead of me had a little bit to do 
with it. 

I do have a statement that I would like to read. I think it would 
take about 10 minutes, Mr. Chairman. I think I have a problem here 
and I would like to explain it to you. 


Maybe it is my unfamiliarity with Government procedure, but 
I would like to point it out. 
Chairman Haypen. Go ahead. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Wuirman. I wish to thank this committee for the privilege of 
appearing before it in an attempt to justify a language change in the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act which would clarify the use 
of Alaska Railroad net revenues for capital expenditure as well as for 
operating and maintenance expense. 

Before discussing this point further, I should like to mention our 
request for an increase in the statutory salary limitations now apply- 
ing to the Alaska Railroad. These limitations, at present, prevent 
the railroad from paying reasonable salaries to the five highest officials 
who report to me. 

The Interior Department made recommendations on this subject 
which I discussed with the subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The subcommittee made some changes in the recommended lan- 
guage. ‘These changes are acceptable to the Department and to the 
railroad and no amendments are being offered. 

I trust that your committee will concur in the action taken by the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee. I can urge this without per- 
sonal interest because my own salary is not affected. 
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AUTHORITY TO EXPEND EARNINGS 


I should like to return now to an even more basic problem which is 
causing us great concern. It centers on the question as to whether or 
not the railroad lacks authority to make expenditures for improve- 
ments from earnings. 

I believe the amendment to the House bill as submitted by the De- 
partment of the Interior covers the history of this question and I 
will not repeat the information already supplied. 

I must confess that I am ignorant of the legal implications in this 
controversy and will therefore not attempt to justify our position 
from the standpoint of law. I do feel, however, that I would be 
remiss in my duties if I did not point out at this time how an adverse 
ruling would affect operating practices of the railroad. 

If I may put our case bluntly, it seems to me that such a ruling 
would result in hamstringing a very important part of our manage- 
ment activities. 

As you know, the Alaska Railroad has been instructed by the Con- 
gress to operate within its income. In order to live up to this man- 
date, we have taken a great many steps to manage this Government 
agency in as businesslike a manner as possible. 

All business costs, including the cost of producing transportation, 
have risen tremendously in the past decade. Alaska Railroad ex- 
penses have continued upward at about the same rate as on stateside 
railroads. The cost of materials and equipment, as you know, is 
not the only item that has increased. 


PROBLEM OF WAGE INCREASES 


Almost each year we are faced with demands for increased wages 
from the union brotherhoods who hold agreements with the railroad 
covering most of our employees. 

Our wage policy is based on the wage scale of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, which operates in the Northwest, plus an added differential 
because of Alaska’s higher living costs. We are thus faced with 
the same wage demands as stateside railroads, but at a higher level. 

We are right now in the process of closing negotiations covering 
wage demands with the brotherhoods following the wage increases 
recently granted by stateside railroads. As a result, our costs will 
increase between $500,000 and $700,000 for this reason alone, in 
fiscal year 1957. 

The cost of this wage increase is being offset on stateside railroads 
by a 6-percent increase in freight rates recently approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Stateside railroads have been 
favored with raises in tariff rates several times in the past 10 years 
to offset the increased wage demands of the brotherhoods. 

You may be interested in knowing that the Alaska Railroad has 
not made a general rate increase since 1937. 


PRESENT FISCAL SITUATION 


The record also shows that in the past 2 fiscal years the railroad has 
operated with a profit of $764,000 and $2,600,000, respectively. The 
current fiscal year indicates our net revenue will be about $214 million. 

Since in the past few years our gross revenues have been declining, 
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{ think that you will agree with me that our present financial position 
is due to business economies, based on sound management practices, 
not unlike those followed by stateside rail carriers. 

Suppose we had not made these economies. Clearly enough, our 
increased expenses would have been reflected in higher freight rates 
or, much as I dislike mentioning the words, operating deficits. 

While a necessary decrease in operating expenses can be accom- 
plished in many ways, the largest single item of saving comes from 

taking advantage of ‘technological developments in our industry. 
These allow us to do a piece of work more efficiently, with less men, 
or in a more expeditious manner. In most cases, however, and this 
is the crucial point, such improvements require a capital expenditure 
to inaugurate. 

DIESEL ENGINE USE 


For example, a diesel engine is quite an expensive piece of machin- 
ery. A large portion of its purchase price must be capitalized. 

The earning power of a diesel locomotive is so great, however, that 
the cost can be amortized in a relatively short period. Diesels elimi- 
nate expensive structures such as coal chutes and water tanks. They 
make for less wear and tear on tracks and bridges. They move more 
tonnage per train in a shorter length of time than the equivalent steam 
engine. 

The Alaska Railroad now uses as one of its principal yardsticks for 

capital improvements the net earnings from the previous fiscal year. 

Prior to the beginning of the fiscal year we compile a capital im- 
provement program. We base our possible expenditures on: first, 


appropriations; second, depreciation account; and third, net earnings 
from the previous fiscal year. 

In keeping with the policy y of living within our income, we are then 
able to visualize what projects we can afford to undertake during the 
coming year. 


CAPITAL BUDGET PROGRAM 


For your ready reference, I am attaching as exhibit 1 a copy of our 
capital budget program compiled during the early part of fiscal 1956. 
This contemplates an expenditure of $1,634,282. 

The footnote on the bottom of this exhibit shows the source of funds 
for the projects listed, as between net revenues and reserves. 

One item in this exhibit is shown under the heading of “Contin- 
gencies.” ‘This represents an amount of money set aside to take care 
of the contingencies that come up during the normal operation of a 

rairoad that cannot be foreseen at the time the capital budget is 


compiled. 
CONTINGENCY ITEMS 


For your information, I am attaching exhibit 2, which lists the 
contingency items that have been approved to date during the current 
fiscal year. You will notice that such items are considerably greater 
than the amount budgeted. 

The large amounts expended for contingencies are due in part to the 
newness of this type of program. 

Some department heads, in the case of a new program, may overlook 
necessary expenditures. Toa much greater extent, however, the con- 
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tingency items are due to the lack of a comprehensive replacement 
program prior to my tenure of office. 

This coming year will find us in a much better position to estimate 
in advance what expenses must be undertaken as we have had a chance 
to draw up a replacement program designed to stay within our de- 
preciation allowance for the items replaced. 

All of the items in exhibit 2, showing contingencies, are not neces- 
sarily capital account items. 

As you will notice, a great many of the items listed are of a replace- 
ment nature. Even in these cases, a portion of the expenditure must 
be classified as capital account. This is because the present value of 
the new installation, or the replacement unit, is higher than the amount 
carried on our books as the cost of the original installation. 


REPACEMENT OF FLATCARS 


To clarify this point still further, the purchase of 50 flatcars, as 
shown on line 21, exhibit 1, means the replacement of flatcars that were 
carried on our books at an original cost of $4,000 each. New flatcars 
cost approximately $11,000 each. The first $4,000 can, therefore, 
properly be taken from our replacement fund but the remaining $7,000 
must be capitalized. 

I think you will agree with me that this kind of situation is found 
in almost every instance where replacement is a factor. 

In the exhibit on contingencies, you will notice that several in- 
dustrial tracks are included. These tracks had not been requested 
und were thus an unknown factor at the time our original capital 
budget list was compiled. 

You will also notice a $50,000 item for repairs to Whittier Tunnel, 
on account of fire. This kind of expenditure obviously cannot be 
foreseen. While a portion of the cost must be charged to expense, a 
larger portion will be capitalized because of improvements. 


TRANSPORTATION OF LOADED VANS 


Several items in the contingency exhibit are the result of a “fish- 
back” program as compared to “piggy-back” in the States—a pro- 
gram depending on the transportation of loaded vans by water and 
rail to Alaskan ports—and which was not contemplated when the 
budget was compiled. 

Such things as attachments for tying trailers to flat cars, the con- 
struction of unloading ramps, and additional work on power cars, 
are a few of the expense items necessary to inaugurate this new service. 

If the railroad had to get authorization in advance for its capital ex- 
penditures, the time required in getting such authorization would 
‘ause many difficulties. 

As an example, we are now compiling our capital budget for fiscal 
year 1958. If advance approval were required and was given, we 
would be notified sometime in July 1957 as to the action taken. In a 
great many cases this would be too late in the year to complete the work 
even though authorized. This is because of the short wetting season. 
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COMPLETION OF PROJECTS 


The projects planned would finally be completed during the summer 
of 1958. In other words, under this kind of arrangement we would 
now be compiling a budget contemplating work 2 years hence. 1 need 
not point out the many problems that would be caused by such a situa- 
tion. 

In order to secure advance approval of every item of capital im- 
provement financed from earnings, we should also be able to forecast 
revenues, as well as expenditures. Actually, it will be far more diffi- 
cult to make net-revenue forecasts than to make capital-expenditure 
forecasts. 

In looking ahead 1 or 2 years, we will almost always be in the posi- 
tion of forecasting either too little net revenue or too much. If too 
little, we will have surplus revenues which could be spent on improve- 
ments except that we will have no advance authorization for the ex- 
penditures. If too much, our securing the advance approval will do 
us no good because we will not have the money to spend anyway. 

In other words, that is caused by trying to stay within our income. 
We feel we can do it better ourselves than coming in for it. 


GAO AUDITS 


We who manage the affairs of the railroad will be glad to have Con- 
gress look over and check any of our capital expenditures. However, 
this is done each time the General Accounting Office audits the activ- 
ities of the railroad. 

Such audits were made in fiscal 1955 and again in 1956. As far as 
[ know, there was no criticism in the GAO reports of the capital im- 
provements made. 

Here is a branch of the Federal Government that is, at all times, in 
a position to check our capital expenditures. It has the power to 
criticize or draw attention to expenditures not considered to be war- 

ranted or not within the realm of good business management. It can 
and does make recommendations, which come to us with considerable 
authority, as to policies or practices that ought to be changed. 

Because of the work of the General Accounting Office, it cannot be 
said that the Railroad is entirely without congressional eXamination 
as far as its expenditures are concerned. 

You have given those of us who manage the Railroad a very strong 
incentive to economy when you have insisted that we must keep our 
expenditures within our income. 

However, if it is required that we must come to Congress for ad- 
vance approval of every improvement item financed from our reve- 
nues, I am much afraid that incentive will be weakened. I believe 
that it will be almost impossible to estimate far in advance the many 
capital-expenditure items which are needed for efficient management 
of the Alaska Railroad. The more net revenues the Railroad earns, 
the greater the problem would be in making such estimates. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that, as a result of the 
funds appropriated by Congress for its rehabilitation, and as a result 
of the economies we have instituted, the Alaska Railroad is in a posi- 
tion to operate within its income providing it can be managed in a 
businesslike manner. 
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EFFECT OF RESTRICTIONS ON CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


To force artificial restrictions on its capital expenditures would, in 
my best judgment, destroy a great deal of the progress toward effi- 
ciency that the Railroad has made. 

The Alaska Railroad asked no money from Congress this year for 
any of its operations. Such requests will be unnecessary for some 
time in the future unless we are forced to seek congressional approval 
for each item of capital expenditure. 

I find it hard to believe that Congress intended this when the 
Alaska Railroad was created. I cannot emphasize too strongly how 
greatly management problems would be multiplied if the policy and 
practice of 30 years should now be changed and the authority to make 
capital expenditures out of income should be taken away. 

I have tried to state my position as to the language change recom- 
mended as clearly and forcibly as possible. If there are questions, | 
will be happy to attempt to answer them. 

I have with me Mr. Draney, Comptroller of the Railroad, who will 
assist me in this matter of questions when I think he knows the answer 
better than I do. 

I wish to thank you again for the time allotted me in which to make 
this presentation. 

Chairman Haypren. Assuming the Senate concurred in the House 
action, would you have any funds? 

Mr. Wuirman. Not unless there was some addition made in the 
appropriation bill. 

Chairman Haypen. None? 

Mr. Wuirman. Not this year. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. The House committee felt there should be an 
annual review of the construction program. Ordinarily, I would be 
inclined to concur in that opinion. We do not allow any agency to 
use its receipts for construction ; that is the general rule. 

The clerk of the committee has prepared some language to accom- 
plish the purpose intended in the budget proposal, the use of earnings 
for construction. The provision would also provide for an annual 
review of the construction program. 

The provision reads as follows: 

For construction authorized by law for the Alaska Railroad, $ 
be derived from the Alaska Railroad revolving fund and to remain in said fund 
for purpose of accounting and administration. 

How would that work ? 

Mr. Wiurman. I think, sir, that would work all right if you would 
give us a blank amount of money and this per would not serve 
your purpose, but give us a blank amount of money and allow us, sir, 
to decide when it is time to do it and what to spend. 

I believe it is hard to look 2 years in advance and I think you waste 
money. I believe that is the problem you had up there and people say 
we have to ask forenough. They ask for it and, in the meantime, they 
figure out some technological improvement, and still they spend the 
same amount of money. , 
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We are trying to make them understand that this is a business. We 
are not trying to interest them in the amount of dollars spent but in 
the income. 
ESTIMATE OF AMOUNT NEEDED 


Chairman Haypen. Could you make a reasonable guess if we made 
in this way and then allowed you to use—take it from the Alaska 

revolving fund ? 

Mr. Wuirman. We had rather short notice with regard to the fact 
that we were going to have to guess, and we did come up with a guess 
because we were afraid you were going to ask us for it, $3,584,000. 

Chairman Haypen. That would be the best guess you could make 
now ? 

If you made a bad guess and it was not enough, what would happen / 

Mr. Wuirman. Well, sir, this will sound a little silly but I would not 
make a bad guess because I suppose I would have to go to people who 
have been doing this for years and they would tell me, “Be sure and 
get it high enough.” They would m: ake it high enough but I do not 
think it 1s sound business practice and that is the point I was trying 
to bring out. 

Another thing I think would happen, it seems to me, and I believe 
it has happened in the past, where you allow so much money, let us 
assume that we did not appropriate enough because mayo rising 
wages have increased in the past year that they could not foresee. 
Then the over age, anything over what was authorized, the boys would 
say, “Well, we do not have to get any authorization for expense but 
we do for improvements. Now we have spent our improvement money 
so this other $10,000 let us throw that in expense.” 

Who can prove that it is not?) The man on the job has to prove 
it. 

I am afraid you would wind up undercapitalized, and in that the 
Government is not getting true book value for the money you put in the 
railroad. 

Human nature being what it is, good management should be able 
to stop that, but the man on the ground is the one to tell you how 
much he spends for expense and how much for improvement. We 
can gage it to a certain extent. 


USE OF REVOLVING FUND 


Chairman Haypen. If we did it your way, what provision would 
you have in the bill 

Mr. WuitmMaNn. We would like to use the revolving fund until it is 
expended. 

Chairman Hayven. Is that the authority that you had heretofore / 

Mr. Wuirman. That is the authority we thought we had, and in 
fact, we have been using that authority for many, many years. 

Chairman Haypen. Is it set forth in any statute ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I think the definition of a revolving fund contem- 
plates that type of financing. However, up until the last couple of 
years it was an academic question because we did not have any profits. 
Now that we have profits, it has come up. 
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AMENDMENT PROPOSED 


Chairman Haypen. For a number of years we have carried an item 
in the bill entitled “the Alaska Railroad Revolving Fund.” The 
budget now proposes the following amendments in that language: 


Alaska Railroad Revolving Fund shall— 
then insert— 


include all amounts heretofore and hereafter received by the Alaska Railroad 
and shall— 


and then, continuing— 


continue available until expended for the work authorized by law— 
and insert— 
including construction, operation and maintenance, and improvement of said 
railroad, and— 
and continuing— 
including operation and maintenance of oceangoing or coastwise vessels by 
ownership, charter, or arrangement with other branches of the Government serv- 
ice, for the purpose of providing additional facilities for transportation of freight, 
passengers, or mail, when deemed * * * 

Mr. Wuirman. We had that authority up to 1951 by appropriation 
language. Then it came out of the appropriation language for some 
reason, “and, as I say, I did not go into that, and I do not ‘know what 


the reason was. 
EXISTING LAW 


Chairman Haypen. The existing law on this matter reads as follows: 


All moneys derived from the lease, sale, or disposal of any of the public lands, 
including town sites, in Alaska, or the coal or mineral therein contained, or the 
timber thereon, and the earnings of said railroad or railroads, together with the 
earnings of the telegraph and telephone lines constructed under authority sec- 
tions 301, 302, and 303-308 of this title, above maintenance charges and operating 
expenses shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States as other miscel- 
laneous receipts are paid, and a separate account thereof shall be kept and 
annually reported to the Congress, 

I was reading from section 306 of title 48 of the United States Code. 

If you were not making any profit, this did not amount to anything / 

Mr. Wuirman. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypren. When you got into the black, then what hap- 
pens? That is what the budget tried to correct by inserting this new 
language. The House did not agree to that. 

I think this committee will have to at least take this step to put some 
language in this bill that will get the suggestions made by the Bureau 
of the Budget in the conference. The question has to be raised by 
some kind of amendment that we make in the bill, and then, when we 
get that, we can talk it out with them. 


ILOUSE ACTION 


Senator Dworsuak. What did the House put in the bill? 

Chairman Haypen. The House left out what the Bureau of the 
Budget requested. So that is not in the bill now. 

To get that question before the Congress as to whether the budget 
language should be in the bill or not, we have to put some kind of 
amendment in here to raise the issue. 
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Mr. Wuirman. Thank you very much. That would be very nice. 

Senator Dworsuak. One question. 

Mr. Whitman, when you started your testimony, I asked you how 
much the total amount of money expended for the reh: ibilitation of 
the Alaska Railroad was during the last 7 or 8 years, and you said 
approximately $80 million ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHakx. And that program has practically been 
completed ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. What you are asking for is the authority to 
use the net revenues to take care of modernization and other features ? 

Wr. Wuirman. Well, maybe I ought to explain this, that while 
that did clean up the rehabilitation, so far as our appropriations are 
concerned, there are still some 112 miles to be ballasted. 

Senator Dworsuax. Then the rehabilitation program is not com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Actually, we are still 112 miles to go and this we 
intended to do out of revenue. We did not intend to ask anybody 
for it 

ESTIMATED AMOUNT TO COMPLETE PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuak. You are authorized to use that revenue and 
without being able to anticipate what they will be annually, what is 
the total amount of money you think will be necessary to complete 
this program ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I would not like to answer that off the cuff. I would 
be glad to furnish that figure, if I may. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You can put it in. 

Mr. Wurman. If I may, I would like to furnish that figure. 

Senator DworsHak. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Total estimated cost, reballasting (112 miles)_---_---__~_- $2, 737, 250 


Obligations fiscal year 1956, 23.62 miles $528, 000 
Programed for 1957, 40 miles, at $24,400____-____--_ "976, 000 
Programed for 1958, 40 miles, at $24,400 976, 000 
Programed for 1959, 8.38 miles (balance) 257, 250 


The above costs to be met from revenues. 
ESTIMATED TIME TO COMPLETE PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuax. Then, of course, you could not tell me how 
many years it would take. In the first place, you do not know what 
the revenues will be annually and it is contingent on the revenues we 
have each year? 

Mr. Wurman. I do believe this 112 miles should be ballasted im- 
mediately, and I can tell you that about the best we can do is about 
40 miles a year because of the short working season, so it would 
about 3 years. 

Senator Dworsuak. You do believe that it will not be necessary to 
appropriate specific sums as has been done in the past for this 


73918—56 27 
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modernization program, and that you can rely entirely upon your 
net revenues in the future / 

Mr. Wuirman. We feel that we can accomplish this; yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. Do you plan to remain on the job or are you 
there on a temporary basis? 

Mr. Wuirman. Let me say that I have a 2-year leave of absence 
from my employer, the Great Northern. 

Senator DworsnaK. When does that expire / 

Mr. Wuirman. I have a little better than a year to go. However, 
the only way to work one of these jobs is to look at it as though you 
were going to be there the rest of your life. 

Senator Dworsuak. I agree. 

Mr. Wuirman. I believe, so long as the people in charge handle it 
by having railroad people up there, that you should have a good 
railroad. You have a good railroad, nothing to be ashamed of, and 
it is doing well. 

Senator Dworsuak. I was up there in 1945 with the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and I would like to make another trip up there 
to see what changes have been made in the interim. 

Mr. Wrirwan. We would be glad to have you. There are so many 
new things coming out where you can save money that it is a shame 
not to take advantage of them as fast as you can because labor is very 
high up there and unless you can cut it down, you cannot hold your 
own. 

Senator DworsHak. You need all the labor-saving devices that you 
can obtain to cut down operating costs? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS MACHINERY 


Senator Dworsuak. I was tempted to ask you, reading this list 
of planned improvements, whether you are utilizing to any extent 
the availability of surplus machinery and materials and equipment 
owned by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. I would not want you to have inferior equip- 
ment but I do think that possibly you might be able to pick up some 
surplus material without actually paying anything for it, material 
that is owned by the Government and not used currently. 

Mr. Wurrman. We do that, sir. However, so far as our books 
are concerned, it shows the value of the machine even though we have 
it in stock. We are trying to keep a fair account of what you have 
in the railroad. That has not always been done. 

As an example, we have two cranes from the Army, $10,000; | 
remember that. Here it is, item No. 51. 

Senator Dworsnak. You have nothing to do with the operation 
of the Whittier port, although the Defense Department does provide 
a lot of tonnage for the railroad ? 

Mr. Wuitman. That is correct. Wedo the switching. We handle 
all the switching. 
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DEFENSE DEPARTMENT RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Senator DworsuaK. The Defense Department has no railroad 
equipment of any kind? ; 

Mr. Wurman. Not at Whittier; no sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Have they any in Alaska ‘ 

Mr. Wurman. They have some tank cars that they use. We pay 
them so much a mile for using them. They do switching at Ielson 
and up until October of this year, they have done their own switching 
at Elmendorf and Fort Richardson, but we made an arrangement 
whereby now we do their switching at these two bases. 

Senator Dworsuak. Why do they own the tank cars instead of the 
Alaska Railroad? Is there any advantage in that? 

Mr. Wuirman. I think after the war was over, they had these 
tank cars for their service, and they brought them up there. 

Senator DworsHak. But you are rapidly consolidating all the oper- 
utions of the railroad so that you have a more or less self-sufficient 
capital investment and, so far as operation is concerned, you have an 
overall operating unit that is being developed on the basis of it being 
not only self-sustaining but actually rendering a service and making 
annual profits? 

Mr. Wurrman. That is correct. 

I might also add that we were able to make a slight reduction in 
freight rates this past year because we do not figure we should make a 
lot of money; all we want to do is break even, and any saving we can 
make should be passed on to the customer; that is the one thing we can 
do for the people, we think. 


LOSS DUE TO PIPELINE 


Senator Dworsuax. How much potential income are you losing 
because of the installation by the Defense Department of this pipeline ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. We figured we were going to lose $2.5 million a 
year. However, the first year that it has been in effect, they have 
had a little trouble with it so we have not lost it, and therefore our 
budget estimate is a little low. 

Senator Dworsuak. When was completion of the pipeline brought 
about ? 

Mr. Wuirman. September, last year. 

Senator Dworsnax. Did the Defense Department confer with you 
or any other official of the Alaska Railroad before that pipeline was 
installed? Did you know about its contemplated installation ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Were you given an opportunity to discuss the 
advisability of that installation ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Of course, I was not there. It has been, I think, 
2 or 3 years in construction. I was well aware of it when I went up 
there. 

Senator Dworsuak. But you had no authority to do anything about 
it because the construction was initiated long before you became 
manager ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. That is right. 

Senator Dworsuak. So you could not tell me whether the Defense 
Department rather arbitrarily undertook this development or did 
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confer with the officials of the Alaska Railroad before work was 
started ? 

Mr. Wuirman. No; I could not tell you that. 

I might add one thing. 

We certainly have no objection in any way that it can be done 
sensibly to have Congress or anyone else look over what we spend. 
We are not a bit ashamed of it. The only thing I am worried about 
is that I hate to ask for it before I spend it. We would rather show 
you what we have done after the work has been completed. 

If you do not think I have used good business sadeutenty then either 
1 am to be criticized or replaced. 

Senator DworsHak. I am sure it is a legal technicality that makes 
it difficult to give you that authority. Undoubtedly the Congress has, 
as well as, I presume, the Interior Department, confidence in your 
ability to do the job or you would not be there, but, at the same time, 
restrictions have to be placed on the operations so that they will not 
get out of hand and the authority will not be abused. 

Mr. Wuirman. That is right. 

Senator DworsHax. You understand that? 

Mr. Wuirman. | realize that. I do not know just how that could 
be done but I hope somebody can figure out how we can keep out of a 
bind. 

Senator DworsHak. I think you are reasonable when you say that 
if you can plan these improvements in advance, knowing what your 
net revenues are, instead of losing a year or many months waiting for 
appropriations from Congress, that you will do a better job. 

Mr. Wuirman. I think we can. 


QUESTION OF PRIVATE OPERATION OF RAILROAD 


Senator Munpr (presiding). Mr. Whitman, I want to congratu- 
late you on having brought this railroad into the black and make 
it show a book profit, at least, which is encouraging. 

I would like to inquire whether there is any prospect in the future 
of the United States divesting itself in this venture in socialism. Is 
there any likelihood of any private railroad company or any Alaskan 
corporation or any private individuals who might some day like to go 
into the railroad business up in Alaska ? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is a pretty big question. I would think this, 
and this is my personal opinion, that if there was some way that the 
organization could be sure as to the extent that the pipeline would be 
used, you would have a very good chance of selling your railroad or 
divesting yourself of it; that is the unknown quantity. 

‘So much of the revenue is derived from the pipeline if they take 
away $2.5 million, it gets you pretty close to a break-even point. It 
would not leave much room for taxes and interest in addition to your 
maintenance items. 

A railroad should not be allowed to get into the hands of someone 
who will take $1 million out of the railroad in a year. It should have 
a sensible railroad program that in 10 years should leave the railroad 
in just as good shape 10 years from now as it is today. In fact, it 
should be improved. This can only be done in a long-range program 
and that is the thing Mr. Draney and I have been trying to do, is de- 


. 
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velop these programs and then, if we have them developed, I think 
anybody who takes over the railroad should be obligated to develo 
them because they do contemplate a continued maintenance that will 
leave your railroad in good shape. I think in the interest of the 
American people, that should be done. 

Senator Dworsuax. During the World War IT years, the opera- 
tion of the Alaska Railroad was tied in with national defense and 
was not considered separately ? 

Mr. Wuirman. It was not possible, I think, because of the labor 
difficulties and material difficulties, but it is now. 

Senator DworsHaxk. The facilities of the railroad were used almost 
exclusively during World War II by the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Wurrman. Yes; I think about 75 percent of their haul was 
military. 

Senator Munpr. Apparently you have not had any great stampede 
of capitalists or investors or railroad men coming to buy your rail- 
road ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Any other questions, Senator Dworshak? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wuirman. Thank you, gentlemen. 


AuAskA Puprtic Works 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF 
ALASKA 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Munpr. We have the Governor of Alaska here this morn- 
ing with us, the Honorable B. Frank Heintzleman. 

Jo you have anything to say on Alaska this morning, Governor? 

Governor HretnrztEMAN. No, thank you. 

I have a small statement here in connection with the Alaska Public 
Works that I would like to file. 

Senator Munpr. The committee would be glad to have it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT IN REGARD TO THE ALASKA PUBLIC WorRKS PROGRAM IN ALASKA 


Congress recognized the desirability of fostering the development of Alaska 
when it passed the Alaska Public Works Act in 1949, an act to stimulate trade 
and industry, develop natural resources, and provide community facilities 
through a program of public works to be built and paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and on completion of construction to be sold to the Territory and sub- 
ordinate public agencies of the Territory at one-half the cost. Later its purpose 
was expanded to include giving help to communities struggling with public 
facility problems caused by nearby military defense activities. 

Having followed the Alaska public works program closely, I can testify to the 
outstanding contribution it has made and is making to the objectives of the act, 
with some 118 projects approved to June 30 of this year at a cost of about $54 
million, one-half of which cost was assumed by the local governments. 

The projects built are of great variety and range from small health centers 
in remote communities to large grade and high schools in our larger Alaska 
towns. I have inspected most of these projects and know that they have been 
and are proving extremely beneficial; also, I can sincerely compliment the staff 
of the Alaska public works agency for selecting projects purely on a basis of 
relative need throughout our vast ‘'erritory, for the good design and workman- 
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ship of their structures and for costs that are fair, considering the remoteness 
and short working season of many of the communities in which these projects 
are located. 

The act has 3 more years to run from June 30, 1956, with an unappropriated 
balance in the authorization of approximately $16 million. The increasing popu- 
lation and the continuing military defense activities in the Territory are keeping 
up the demand for public facilities of the type the Alaska public works program 
was set up to provide. The needs in sight outstrip the appropriations made to 
date and will continue to do so to the end of the period covered by the act. 

I hope it will be possible to provide additional funds at a very early date for 
the construction of all or most of eight health centers proposed by the Terri- 
torial department of health which are badly needed in small remote communities. 
The total estimated cost is about $400,000, an average of $50,000 each. Most 
of these communities are composed largely of Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts, and 
local health centers, in charge of Territorial nurses, will be extremely beneficial 
in improving the deplorable health conditions so prevalent among many of these 
native groups. 

The 1955 Alaska Legislature, which meets biennially, made provision to supply 
the funds needed to meet half the above mentioned cost of these eight health 
centers. Six other health center and small hospital projects, costing $308,000, 
have been or will be financed by the Territory and other agencies without help 
from Alaska publie works. 

Looking ahead, it can be seen that Alaska public works funds will be needed 
especially to assist in providing the added electric power, streets, waterlines, 
sewers, and schools that will be required in and adjacent to Sitka, Wrangell, and 
Juneau as the result of proposed huge pulp and other timber-processing plants 
that are scheduled to be established at an early date in these communities. 
The laborers for these plants will largely be brought from continental United 
States, and public facilities must be available for them and their families on their 
arrival. The increase in population in these 3 cases will equal between 40 and 
80 pereent of the present population of these communities, and these small cities 
do not have the taxing and bonding resources to meet the costs without help. 
I should say that situations like these, that involve industrial development, are 
exactly the type of situations Alaska public works was set up to meet. 


B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, 
Governor of Alaska. 


Virein Isnanps Corporation 
JUSTIFICATIONS 
Senator Munpr. We turn then next to the Virgin Islands. The 
House allowed the budget estimate of $425,000 for grants to the Virgin 
Islands Corporation, and the use of $160,000 of corporate funds for 
administrative expenses. 
The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 
VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 
GRANTS, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Appropriation Act, 1956 
Increases: Operating losses...._....--.-----.-- acide Sete vctirmn b> aetna ties 35, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957, and House allowance 425, 000 


Analysis by activities 





Adjusted Estimate, 
appropriatior 1957 


Activities 


1, Operating losses ‘ $260, 000 $295, 000 
2, Programs not predominantly of.a reve aihiiesiil 130, 000 130, 000 


20, 425, 000 
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1. Operating losses, $295,000 


Actual operating losses for the fiscal year 1955 totaled $341,539. These losses 
were partially offset by an apppropriation of $70,076 in the 1955 Appropriation 
Act—the remaining balance of $271,463 being requested in this estimate. The 
operating loss for the fiscal year 1956 is estimated at $295,200 and the balance of 
the amount requested under this heading—$23,537—will be applied against this 
loss. 

Section 8 (a) of Public Law 149, approved June 30, 1949, authorizes appro- 
priations in the form of a grant in such amounts as may be estimated in advance 
in the annual budget. For the fiscal year 1957 it has been estimated that losses 
will total $281,900. However, no request for an appropriation to offset these 
losses is contained in this estimate. 


Programs not predominantly of a revenue producing character, $130,000 


(a) Water and soil conservation, $100,000.—The funds requested under this 
caption are to be used for the following purposes : 


Dam construction a , eh 
brush clearing for farmers____- = eee 5, 000 
Maintenance of pasture (special pra ic tic es) 2, 500 
Grass seed and cuttings_____________- a ; 7, 500 
Promotion of other productive uses s of ls ind 


(b) Forestry program, $30,000.—This program provides for the seeding and 
planting of mahogany trees on approximately 800 acres of land suitable for 
forestry, but too steep or shallow for other productive use. 


Itemization of estimate 
Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


otal obligations (appropriation) ___.....__- d ‘ - $390, 000 $425, 000 


ORLIGATIONS RY ORJECTS 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._- a ‘ ie ‘ ae 390, 000 425, 000 


Foe Coie: 2 a: eae ee 390, 000 425, 000 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Authority is requested to expend $160,000 for expenses incident to the opera- 
tion of the Virgin Islands Corporation, broken down as follows: 


Administrative expenses by objects 


| | 
| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 
| a a a 

Total number of permanent positions... | 883 823 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 151 156 
1, 034 979 
785 900 


Average salaries and grades: 
Ungraded positions: Average salary : $1, 284 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. - eur $1, 036, 477 $1, 010, 200 
Positions other than permanent 135, 407 140, 000 
Payment above basic rates 14, 159 14, 000 
Excess of annual leave earned over annual leave taken 2, 151 2, 000 

1, 188, 194 1, 166, 200 
1, 096, 1, 047, 100 


119, 100 
13, 500 
Communication services 3, 4, 800 
Printing and reproduction 5 500 
Other contractual services : 5, 16, 500 
3, 600 
2, 000 


160, 000 








VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


GRANTS, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Fiscal year: 
$1, 026, 000 
474, 000 
130, 000 
241, 000 
080, 000 
510, 000 
390, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Lausi, would you like to make a brief state- 
ment ! 

Mr. Laust. Mr. Chairman, Kenneth A. Bartlett, president of the 
Virgin Islands Corporation, is here this morning. 

Senator Munpr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bartiert. I have a statement which I would like to present for 
the record. 

Senator Munpr. We will receive that and if you want to comment 
on any of it, highlight it, you may do so. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON THE VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION BY KENNETH A. BARTLETT, 
PRESIDENT 


I wish to thank you Mr. Chairman and other members of the committee for 
the privilege and opportunity to appear before you again in behalf of the Virgin 
Islands Corporation. I come before you with a feeling of personal satisfaction 
that there has been considerable improvement and accomplishment in the opera- 
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tions of the Virgin Islands Corporation. While losses are still high and there 
is still much to be done, I am proud of the fact that savings during the past fiscal 
year amounted to over $250,000. 

The Virgin Islands Corporation is a fully-owned Government corporation 
established under Public Law 149, Slst Congress, with a corporate charter of 
10 years expiring June 30, 1959. The Corporation was established to promote 
the general welfare of the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands of the United States 
through the economic development of the Virgin Islands. The Corporation was 
an outgrowth of a Public Works Administration project established on the island 
of St. Croix in 1934 to bring relief to a destitute and bankrupt population. The 
project was transferred to the Virgin Islands Company in 1935 and operated as 
such until 1949 when the Corporation was organized. 

The principal operations of the Corporation are the production of sugarcane, 
the manufacture of raw sugar, the production and distribution of electric power 
on the islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix, and other miscellaneous activities 
concerned with the agricultural development of the islands. During the past 
year the Corporation also managed properties and facilities on St. Thomas for 
the Secretary of Interior, including an airport, buildings, houses and dock 
facilities. 

Substantial savings were made during the past fiscal year. The losses for 
1955 amounted to $317,681 as compared to $575,067 in 1954, a difference of 
$257,386. 

Considerable savings ($80,239.59) resulted from the reduction in interest rate 
paid to the United States Treasury. There were also savings ($87,972.39) in 
depreciation through the adoption of Internal Revenne Code rates. However, 
certain other expenses increased considerably in 1955. Write-off of materials 
and supplies amounted to $45,001.52, as compared to $1,740.98 in 1954. Miscel- 
laneous operations showed a loss of $52,236.29 as compared to a profit of $40,272.51 
in 1954, due primarily to a profit in 1954 from the sale of Bluebeard’s Hotel, and 
a loss in 1955 from the sale of the distillery. 

As stated above, the original conception of the program and the Virgin Islands 
Company was one of providing relief to a destitute population. As a result its 
activities were looked upon from this viewpoint and many of its activities and 
programs were designed to provide employment regardless of cost or accom- 
plishment. With the establishment of the Corporation in 1949 a change in policy 
was instituted, with the idea that the relief aspects of the program should be 
eliminated. Although progress has been made it has been slow and in many in- 
stances difficult to accomplish. I think it can be fairly said that today we are 
approaching an operation which is conducted strictly on a business basis. The 
program as originally conceived, while perhaps necessary at the time, did a 
great deal to destroy the morale and ambition of the workers. This not only 
affected the Corporation and its activities, but also brought problems to private 
business. 

The major activity of the Corporation continued to be the growing and process- 
ing of sugarcane. The 1955 losses in connection with the growing of sucurcane 
by Vicorp amounted to $97,373.30. The losses incurred in connection with the 
processing of the Corporation’s cane and the cane of outside growers amounted 
to $311,624.48. This is a substantial reduction over the 1954 crop. 

The Power Department, with divisions in St. Thomas and St. Croix, has con- 
tinued to show healthy growth and continued profit ($119,694.93) during the 
year. A contract has been signed for the extension of power service by sub- 
marine cable from St. Thomas to the Island of St. John. 

In June 1954 there were 3,389 consumers who used 515,819 kilowatt-hours. In 
June 1955 there were 3,741 consumers who used 1,092,210 kilowatt-hours. The 
cross income for 1955 was $347,013, as compared to $319,521 for 1954. The net 
income was $104,688, as compared to $57,627 for 1954. These results are ob- 
tained after three rate reductions since Vicorp assumed responsibility for the 
operation of the St. Thomas system in December 1952. The fourth rate reduc- 
tion, effective July 1, 1955, would not be reflected in the above figures. A rate 
reduction of about $30,000 in July 1954 is reflected in the comparison of the 
2 years. 

Operating expenses on St. Thomas have been reduced from $210,058 to $190,468 
in spite of a slight increase in the cost of generating the power sold. The de- 
crease reflects less maintenance, less trouble calls, less losses, and fewer em- 
ployees required with the improved system. For the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year the line losses were 22.8 percent, while for the last 6 months they were 
13.6 per cent. 
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The operations in St. Croix have expanded considerably and it is estimated 
that our generating capacity will have to be increased in 1957. ‘In June 1954 
there were 2,769 consumers who used 273,981 kilowatt-hours per month. In June 
1955, there were 2,981 consumers who used $81,955 kilowatt-hours per month 
For the entire year, gross revenue was $199,182, as compared to $181,919 for 
1954. The net revenue for 1955 was $15,006, as compared to $10,960 last year 
This result was obtained after a rate reduction estimated at $15,000 was made 
last year. When the rate reduction was inaugurated it was estimated that the 
net revenuese would be the same for the next year. The above figures include all 
operating costs and are after interest and depreciation, 

The construction of earth dams and the clearance of land was continued 
in cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the local district soil-conservation board. 

A total of 10 dams were completed during the year, with a total storage 
eapacity of over 26 million gallons. Vicorp has now completed 61 dams under 
this program, with an estimated impounding capacity of over 235 million gallons 
of water. At the close of the fiscal year a large dam of an estimated 40 
million gallon capacity was nearing completion. This particular dam will 
undoubtedly eventually serve as an important adjunct to the potable water 
supply of St. Croix and will thus benefit thousands of users. This program 
has unquestionably been an outstanding contribution to the overall development 
of the islands. 

The land-clearance program set up to increase available agricultural land 
has continued and 1,219 acres were cleared during the past year. A concerted 
effort is now being made to insure compliance of farmers benefiting from this 
program under our land-clearance agreement which calls for keeping the land 
in productive agricultural use for a period of 5 years. There are still more 
than 6,000 acres of land to be cleared in St. Croix and put into productive 
agricultural use. 

The livestock program was continued in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Corporation cooperated in providing land, 
animals, and some operational expenses for the experimental work in progress. 
The herd of St. Croix breed of cattle consists of the following: 41 cows, 10 bulls, 
25 heifers, 17 steers ; total 93. 

A cooperative agreement between the Corporation, the Forest Service, the 
Soil Conservation Service, and the Experiment Station of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been continued to further the development of 
forestry in the Virgin Islands. The technical supervision for this program 
is given by the Tropical Forest Experiment Station in Puerto Rico. Plantings 
of West Indian mahogany have been made on Government and private lands. 
Experimentation on forest management and the species of trees best adaptable 
to the Virgin Islands are under study. 

On July 1, 1954, the Secretary of the Interior requested the Virgin Islands 
Corporation to act as his agent in the operation of the properties located at 
the former Marine Corps air facility and submarine base, St. Thomas, V. I. 
These properties were assigned to the Department of the Interior under a use 
permit from the Department of the Navy, with the intention that the proper- 
ties be used to the greatest extent possible for the benefit of the people of the 
Virgin Islands. 

The Board of Directors agreed to permit Vicorp to advance funds and operate 
the properties, provided that no loss to the Corporation would result from 
such operation. Mr. E. H. Gray was appointed airport manager on July 1, 
1954, and has continued in this capacity throughout the year. The properties 
which have been poorly managed for a number of years were badly in need 
of rehabilitation. In spite of the limited funds available, based on the income 
from the properties, it has been possible to make a considerable number of 
improvements and a real start has been made toward making the operation 
self-sustaining and utilized to the full benefit of the people of the Virgin 
Islands. 
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Appropriations made in the fiscal year 1952 and 1953 provided credit facili- 
ties for agricultural and commercial loans by the Corporation when such credit 
is not available from other sources. A summary of the loan operations as of 
June 30, 1955, follows: 


9 a Bey a. | Th 
| . oe Granted, Collections, | Outstanding, 
Loans | Outstanding fiscal year | fiscal year | June 30, 1955 
1955 1955 @ Sy, FERS 


| 
Agricultural — ‘ - 1 $10, 232. 62 | $9, 749. 97 $11, 715. 15 | $8, 188. 68 
Commercial and industrial ----.-.--- = 22, 772. 39 | 500. 00 | 9, 830. 69 | 13, 441. 70 


| 


33, 005. 01 | 10, 249. 97 21, 545. 84 21, 630. 38 


1 This figure was reduced by $14.25 to cover refund for overpayment made in fiscal year 1954. 


Two agricultural loans totaling $93.01 were written off as uncollectible and 
arrangements for installment liquidation of two delinquent loans were made. 
Interest payments on the loan to the St. Croix Museum Commission are 2 
years in arrears, but arrangements for refinancing are being worked out. One 
other commercial loan in the amount of $354.32 is delinquent. 

During the course of the year the Board of Directors approved a loan of 
$100,000 to the Carlton Estate, Inc., for the development of hotel facilities and 
a golf course on the island of St. Croix. The Estate Carlton is investing a total 
of $240,000 in land and buildings prior to receiving the VICORP loan. The 
project is underway and progressing satisfactorily. 

The distillery property located at Central Factory, St. Croix, was sold on 
December 1, 1954, to A. H. Riise Distillers Corp. at an arbitrated price of 
$60,000. This represents the second major sale of property during the past 
2 years. 

The prior sale of Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel to the Antilles Enterprises, Inc., 
has worked out most successfully, and the new owners have done an outstanding 
job of rehabilitating the property as one of the outstanding hotels in the Virgin 
Islands. 

The sale of VICORP land for the establishment of small family-sized farms 
was carried out through the Farmers’ Home Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The sale of 694 acres was completed on October 
27, 1954, at which time 9 families became the owners of farms varying from 
64 to 105 acres. 

OPERATION OF CORPORATION 


Mr. Bartierr. | think probably you are aware this is a Government 
corporation established in 1949 to promote the development of the 
Virgin Islands and the economy of the islands. It has been a cor- 
poration which has consistently lost money. 

During my first year there, at the end of my first fiscal year, we 
were in the red for $575,000. 

During the past fiscal year, we were able to cut that down to $323,000, 
a saving of something over $250,000. 

I do feel that considerable progress has been made during the past 
year. It was rather easy to take the first bite. The next one might 
not be as easy. 

I hope that during the present fiscal year our losses will be down 
close to $200,000. 

Our main operations are the growing of sugarcane, processing 
of sugarcane, and that is the operation in which we primarily lose 
money, particularly in the processing side of the operation. We also 
operate powerplants on the islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas. 
That operation has been a profitable one since it was taken over by 
the Corporation in 1952. 

We have also been able, in connection with the power operation, to 
provide power considerably cheaper than it was several years ago. 
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We have had four rate reductions since the Corporation assumed the 
operation of the power department. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


We also have a number of miscellaneous agriculture programs, two 
of them from grant funds to clear land for agriculture production and 
the building of dams. Water, of course, is probably the most serious 
problem we have in the Virgin Islands, lack of water, and these dams 
are designed to raise the water table, increase our well capacity, and 
to hold back heavy tropical showers which fall in a matter of an 
hour or two. 

Then it clears off and that water, unless it is dammed up or stopped, 
runs into the sea. The dam program has been one of the outstanding 
programs, I think, in the agricultural development there. 

During the past year we have also operated for the Secretary of 
the Interior properties which Interior has on a use permit from the 
Navy, including the operation of an airport, buildings, housing, and 
dock facilities. 

I think that sums up our operation. 

Senator Munpr. You have revenue then for your Corporation from 
the sugar operation and from the sale of power ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I understand you also get revenue from rental of 
houses ? 

Mr. Barrierr. In the operation for the Secretary, we are spending 
only what our income is. In other words, we use that for maintenance 
of the property. 

Senator Munpr. You have only two sources, sugar and power ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Those are the two main sources. There are miscel- 
laneous sources of income, such as rental of equipment, well-drilling 
equipment, and so forth. 


TAX SITUATION 


Senator Munpr. What kind of taxes do they have in the islands? 
Mr. Bartierr. They follow the Federal internal-revenue system. 
The taxes, however, remain with the government of the Virgin Islands. 
Senator Dworsnak. Who spends that money, the local government ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The local government. 

Senator Dworsuak. You have no control over that ? 

Mr. Bartierr. No, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to make a 
very brief plea for another thousand tons per year for the next for 
4 years, in the Sugar Act now in conference, for the Virgin Islands. 
There is nothing that would help us more to bring the economy of those 
islands into balance than to grant us that additional 4,000 tons that 
was in the House bill but was not in the Senate bill. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Secretary, are we not losing money on the 
operation now and will we not lose more? 

Mr. D’Ewart. No; we will lose less. 

Senator DworsHak. Why is that not a break-even operation? 
What is responsible for the loss or deficit ? 
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SUGAR MILL OPERATION 


Mr. D’Ewarrt. The sugar mill itself is what I am speaking of. It 
operates at a deficit because it is not operating at capacity. It is 
operating at about 60 percent of the capacity of the mill. Therefore, 
it is very difficult to put it on a paying basis with that percentage of 
capacity operation. 

Senator DworsHak. Our sugar-beet factories in the United States 
operate for 60 to 90 days a year. Why would a 60 percent operation 
necessarily mean a loss? 

Of course, that is cane sugar and perhaps that is different. Has 
anybody made a sincere effort to put this on a paying basis down 
there ¢ 

Mr. Barrtietr. Very definitely. We are dealing with a mill that 
was taken over from the Danish Government at the time of the trans- 
fer. It is held together almost by baling wire. 

We have one engine that was put in in 1903 and another one in 1905. 

Sentaor DworsiaK. If you lose a quarter of a million dollars a 
vear, it would pay to put in a new mill; would it not ? 

Mr. Barrier. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnax. What would it cost ? 

Mr. Barrierr. At the present day, about $2.5 million to put in a 
first-class mill. 

Senator Munpr. What effect, if any, will this new sugar bill have 
if passed ? 

Mr. Barrierr. If there is an increase in quota, as Secretary D’E wart 
pointed out, it decreases our unit cost of production. 

You take the factory we are discussing, we must hire a competent 
engineer to run the factor y, we must hire a competent assistant engi- 
neer and make certain expenditures regardless of whether we manu- 
facture 10,000 tons of sugar or 16,000 tons. But the unit cost is 
divided into your administrative overhead, and so forth. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES OF CORPORATION 


Senator Munpr, How many people are employed by the Virgin 
Islands Corporation ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The average employment is about 1,000 people. 
During the crop season it runs up to 1,300 or 1,500 while we are cut- 
ting cane. 

Senator Munpr. That is not exactly what I meant. I am trying to 
tind out how many people receive their livelihood as a result of the 
fact of this operation. 

Mr. Bartruerr. In the island of St. Croix we have an estimated popu- 
lation of 12,500 people. I would say that 90 percent of those people are 
dependent on the Corporation in one way or another for their live- 
hhood., 

Senator Munpr. So if we were not in there running this losing 
venture, we probably would have to pay relief loads or something else 
that would be in excess of that ? 

Mr. Barrierr. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Your 1,300 people employed by the Corporation 
run the Corporation for the benefit of about 12,000 people is that right ¢ 

Mr. Bartrierr. Yes, sir. 
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LAND OWNERSHIP 


Senator DworsHak. Does the Corporation own all the land? 

Mr. Bartierr. No, sir; we own about 4,000. We distributed or sold 
off 1,100 acres for development of small aera through the Farmers’ 
Home Administration duri ing the past year. There is a total of about 
460 small growers who produce sugarcane haa bring it into our mill. 
They are dependent on the mill for the processing of their sugarcane. 

Senator DworsHakx. Who operated the mill before the United 
States took over ? 

Mr. Bartiterr. The Danish West Indian Co. 

Senator DworsHak. Did they make a profit ? 

Mr. Barrierr. They went bankrupt. 

Senator Dworswak. Is sugar the only thing they can produce 
there ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Sugar is the only crop that can be produced there. 


TOURIST TRADE 


Senator Munpr. What is being done to develop your tourist trade 
down there to bring in extra dollars ? 

Mr. Barrierr. The tourist trade has boomed considerably over the 
past years. The funds which the Corporation previously received are 
now being provided by the Virgin Islands Government under the Or- 
ganic Act. They have a department of tourism which operates in all 
three islands, St. John being entirely a tourist island except for a 
small amount of cattle. 

I would say that the tourist program is progressing very satisfac- 
torily. 

Our biggest problem in connection with tourism is that all our people 
come during the months of December to April and from April to 
November we have few, if any, tourists which, of course, is a bad 
situation in trying to operate a hotel or tourist facility. 

Senator DworsHak. How many employees does our Government 
have in the Virgin Islands now ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, outside of the Corporation, there are com- 
paratively few other Federal employees. 

Senator DworsHax. Are many of the natives on the payroll? 

Mr. Bartterr. Local governmental units. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do we subsidize those, too; that is, take up 
the tab on some of their deficits? 

Mr. Bartierr. Not at the present time. That is handled through 
the new Organic Act. They are receiving matching funds with rela- 
tion to the revenue tax on items which they produce. 

Senator Munpr. How do they dispose of the rum produced there? 

Mr. Bartierr. The rum is all in private hands. The rum distil- 
lation is all in private hands. 

Senator DworsHak. The Corporation has nothing to do with that? 

Mr. Bartierr. They were put out of the rum business in 1949 when 
the Corporation was chartered. Formerly the Virgin Islands Com- 
pany operated a rum distillery and that was the only time the Com- 
pany showed a profit. 

Senator Munpr. Any questions, Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuak. No. 
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Senator Munpr. You are satisfied with the action of the House, 
[ take it? 
Mr. Barttetr. Yes, sir. 
Senator Munpr. Thank you very much. 
Mr. D’Ewart ? 
POSSIBLE DISPOSAL OF ASSETS 


Mr. D’Ewarr. I might add that we would like to clispose of some 
of the assets of the Virgin Islands Corporation. They have an air- 
port and other facilities down there. 

We think that the airport could well go to the government down 
there. We are making an effort at this time to find a w ay to dispose 
of some of those properties. 

Senator DworsHak. Did we not dispose of any hotel properties 
down there ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, we sold the Bluebeards Hotel 18 months ago. 

Senator DworsHak. What do you have now ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. These that the Secretary is eeene of are not 
owned by the Corporation. They are owned by the Navy. 

Senator Dworsuax. Who owns the buildings? 

Mr. Bartterr. The Navy Department. 

Senator Dworsuax. Are those the buildings that you think ought 
io be disposed of ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. 

Senator Munpt. The Navy has no more use for them, Mr. D’ Ewart ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The only thing the Navy is using is a jetty where they 
tie up submarines during the practice in the summer season. The 
Navy would have a perfect right to retain any property that they 
thought they needed and then would return the rest to surplus property 
disposal, and we would ask that those facilities which the local govern- 
ment needs down there be turned over to them. 

Senator Munpr. If Congressman Vinson succeeds in getting his 
amendment passed over there, it will be easier for you to dispose of 
them. 

We have been trying to dispose of a piece of property in Boston for 
some time and we are still continuing the effort. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

(W hereupon, at 11:55 a. m., Wednesday, March 7, 1956, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 8, 1956. ) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SuBCOMMIT®ER OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Preesnt: Chairman H: iyden, Senators Chavez, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fisn anp Winp.irr Service 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


PREDATORY ANIMAL AND RODENT CONTROL 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. We will be 
glad to hear from you, Senator Bible. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My statement will be very brief. The purpose of my appearance 
before this committee today is to present to the committee the views 
of myself and my State on the predatory animal and rodent control 
portion of the Department of the Interior appropriations, as passed 
by the House of Representatives on February 17, 1956. 


INADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION 


The appropriation, as passed by the House, increasing the amount 
from the $1,009,500 programed, by $250,000 is inadequate, in my opin- 
ion and in the opinion of my constituents, to meet the current needs 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service to carry out this function. 

I would like to point out to the committee certain facts upon which 
I base my opinion. In order to do this, I must first briefly outline 
the program as it is being carried out in my State at the present time. 

To begin with, the project of destroying pred: itors injurious vo live- 
stock and game animals, and which are carriers of diseases such as 

rabies and tularemia, is being financed for the most part by private 
organizations, and through State appropriated funds. 


STATE CONTRIBUTION 


During the present fiscal year Nevada sheep operators, through a 
sel f- imposed tax of 20 cents per sheep, the State legislature and the 
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fish and game department are contributing $180,000 for the purpose of 
destroying predatory animals and rodents. The Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Fish and Wildlife Service, contributes $48,000 for 
the same purpose. 

This illustrates the fact that the State is and has been putting up 
$3.75 to each $1 put up by the Federal Government. 

Nevada is approximately 86 percent federally owned and with the 
Federal Government collecting fees for resources from these lands, 
it is felt that the Federal Government is not financing their pro- 
portionate share of predatory animal work. 

Diverting at that particular point, and you are very well aware of 
this, Mr. Chairman, because of the close resemblance of our two 
States and the joint problems that we have, the fee provisions of the 
Taylor Grazing Act have been revised so that the money originally 
collected on fees, which was on a 50-50 basis, has now been materially 
reduced so that the local district grazing boards receive a far lesser 
share. I believe it is something like 1214 percent. Anyway, it has 
been materially reduced. 


DECREASE IN FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


In 1946 the Federal Government was matching moneys available 
through State sources and sharing the burden of this work on a 50- 
50 basis. Since that time, however, the Federal Government has 
steadily decreased its assistance to the States. 

The State of Nevada’s annual report for predatory work for the 
year 1946 shows that in that year the State and Federal Governments 
were each contributing $55,000 for the fiscal year. 

Chairman Haypen. While the amount of money has been approxi- 
mately $1 million a year, the dollar simply does not go as far. 

Senator Bretr. That was very correct and I was about to develop 
that in my next paragraph. 

Just pinpointing what you are saying, not only in our State the 
dollar does not go as far but in 1956 the Federal Government con- 
tributed $48,000, which is a reduction of $7,000 with reference to the 
1946 expenditure. 

As a result of this, State and private sources are now almost com- 
pletely shouldering the burden. 

It is common knowledge that the dollar will not go as far today 
as it did in 1946. The increase in necessary expenditure for this vital 
work has been taken up by State and private organizations while the 
Federal Government’s contribution has remained static if not reduced. 


LETTER FROM NEVADA FISH AND GAME COMMISSION 


As a practical example of this, I quote from a letter from Mr. 
Frank Groves, director, State of Nevada Fish and Game Commission. 
Mr. Groves says in part: 

The hunter force (in Nevada) used to number from 38 to 43 men, now there 
is exactly 27, all of which, including salary, mileage, and equipment are paid 
for from State of Nevada funds. Not one hunter is paid by the Federal 
Government. 

He states further: 


Records of the Fish and Wildlife Service show that only 10 years ago through- 
out the country they (Federal Government) were able to pay 120 hunters per 
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year, of which Nevada received its proportionate share. Now there are 10 or 
less on the payroll, and if the pattern continues, there will be none, simply because 
the Federal Government has failed in the last 10 years to meet their responsi- 
bility and increase their appropriations in this respect and to maintain the 120 
men which are required, as shown over a long period of time. 

The Federal Government has failed in providing their just share of 
this cooperative program. It now costs, according to Mr. Groves, 
three times as much to maintain a hunter or rodent control worker as it 
cost 10 years ago. 

In Nevada this year, the hunters’ salaries were again raised, through 
State appropriated funds, $27 a month. Because of the lower pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, this same picture has taken place many 
times in the past 10 years, requiring the State to increase its moneys 
from $55,000 in 1946, to $165,000 in 1956 to employ the same number 
of hunters. 

INCREASE IN PREDATORY PROBLEM 


Because of the lack of funds, the predator problem in Nevada has 
increased tremendously. While it is impossible to exactly determine 
the amount of damage done by predators in dollars and cents, esti- 
mates have placed the cost in hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

For example, hunters in Nevada take from 90 to 100 mountain lions 
or puma each year. By accepted methods of observation, it is known 
that a mature lion will make a deer kill on the average of once a week. 
The 100 lions would account for 5,200 deer. 

It is hard, of course, to put a dollars and cents sign on the value of 
a deer, but it has considerable value. 

The general feeling is that the principal benefactors of predator 
and rodent control measures are the livestock interests. Let me as- 
sure you that in Nevada this is by no means the case. In my State, 
damage caused by destructive animals to the general farmer and to 
vame ¢ ‘animals and game birds is every bit as important to the economy 
of Nevada as is the damage to livestock. 

Our State has a great attraction for hunters and fishermen prac- 
tically from the entire western half of the United States. 

As an example the sage grouse and chukkar partridge populations 
have diminished to such an extent because of predators that the 
State was unable to hold an open season in 1956. The chukkar pop- 
ulation was formerly heavy in some areas in the State and afforded 
excellent hunting, but largely due to the toll taken by the predators, 
especially bobcats, there can be, for the present, no open season on 
these birds. 

HEALTH MENACE OF PREDATORS AND RODENTS 


I also wish to point out that predator damage to livestock and game, 
and redent damage to crops and to the range, is by no means the total 
liability char geable to these destructive animals. Both predators and 
rodents are carriers of animal-borne diseases, such as rabies, tularemia, 
relapsing fever, and bubonic plague, all of which have occurred in 
Nevada. High populations of such pests are a constant health menace 
not only to livestock and game species, but to human population 
as well. 

As we both very well know, the rodent and predator carriers cer- 
tainly do not make any distinction as to State lines. The Federal 
Government has not only a moral responsibility to the States, but 
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by legislative act is authorized to po ork this program. By an act of 
March 2, 1931, incorporated into Public Law 776, 71st Congress (46 
Stat. 1486, title 7, U. S. C. 426 (b)), the Fish and Wildlife Service 
was designated the authorized agency to carry out predator- and ro- 
dent-control activities. Quoting from the act: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed to conduct 
such investigations, experiments, and tests as he may deem necessary in order 
to determine, demonstrate, and promulgate the best methods of eradication, sup- 
pression, or bringing under control on national forests and other areas of the 
public domain, as well as on State, Territory, or privately-owned lands, of 
mountain lions, wolves, coyotes, bobeats, prairie dogs, gophers, ground squir- 
rels, jack rabbits, and other animals injurious to agriculture, horticulture, for- 
estry, animal husbandry, and for the protection of wild game animals, fur- 
bearing animals, and birds and of stock and other domestic animals through the 
suppression of rabies and tularemia in predatory or other wild animals; and 
to conduct campaigns for the destruction or control of such animals. 


Under this legislation, as well as that contained in the act of August 
14, 1946, incorporated into Public Law 732 (60 Stat. 1080, title 16 
U.S. C. 661-666 (c)) 79th Congress, and in the annual appropriation 
acts since 1916, the Department of the Interior, through the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, is authorized to provide assistance and cooperate 
with the States, public and private organizations, and individuals 
in the control of predatory animals and rodents injurious to agricul- 
ture, horticulture, forests, animal husbandry, and wild game. The 
past few years, because of lack of adequate funds to perform these 
services, the Federal Government has not kept faith with the States. 

It is my understanding that the $250,000 increase provided by the 
House over the $1,009,500 programed for this purpose will be used 
to hire 46 additional hunters to be eadlamed in the 16 districts 
throughout the United States. Under this program, it appears that 
Nevada will receive three, which is far from being adequate to effi- 
ciently carry out the program. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Now, I have received a great many letters from the State fish and 
game commissions, from the heads of various livestock organizations, 
from wool growers, from sportsmen groups. Without burdening 
the record by placing all of those letters in the record, I am going 
to ask permission to place in the record a letter which I received from 
Mr. Doyle C. Robinson, president of the State of Nevada Board of 
Sheep Commissioners, which points up the problem, I think, very 
well. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

STATE OF NEVADA Boarp OF SHEEP COMMISSIONERS, 
Reno, Nev., February 27, 1956. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR ALAN: Under Nevada statutes, this board, in addition to its activities 
relating to control of communicable sheep diseases, acts as the Nevada Wool 
Growers Predatory Animal Control Committee. As such, it levies a special, extra 
tax on all Nevada sheep on the tax rolls each year to raise money from the sheep 
industry as a whole. It uses this money for predatory animal-control work in 
cooperation with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

For the past several years the levy has been at the maximum statutory limit of 
20 cents per head. With the heavy decline in our sheep population over the 
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past several years, even this heavy levy—far heavier than prevails in any other 
western range State—only around $60,000 per year can be raised and under 
existing inflationary trends, even though all this money goes into the hiring and 
equipping of fieldmen—it provides for a field force of only from 10 to 12 men. 

Augmented with State appropriations and help from the State fish and game 
commission, the sheepmen’s money provides a total from Nevada sources of about 
$150,000 per year which, all of it going into fieldwork, provides for a field force 
of about 26 men. 

Federal appropriations over the years have been periodically reduced until 
for several years past Nevada’s share at around $48,000 hardly provides even 
for the overhead costs of the United States Fish and Wildlife agency in Nevada, 
which directs the fieldwork. 

Over our great stretches, the maximum field force now possible just cannot hold 
its own with the predator population especially in the case of wildcats which, 
unlike coyotes which are controllable through widespread, regulated poisoning 
campaigns, require the much slower method of trapping. 

The Nevada interests are now standing just about all the burden they possibly 
can, the 20 cent per sheep levy being particularly burdensome to those in that 
industry under present high cost and low-income conditions. Unless some way 
can be found to finance enough more fieldmen to better hold our own with the 
predator population, the interests now trying to handle the job in Nevada might 
about as well give up. This could mean that Nevada would become the breeding 
ground from which predators would spread into neighbor States despite all 
they could do to handle their own predators. 

All of us here figure that an additional 6 to 10 fieldmen for Nevada would mean 
a lot to our ability to at least hold our own with the predators and keep our 
present program going. We figure that an increased appropriation for the 
Predatory Animal Control Branch of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
of about $6,000 is needed to add and equip each additional fieldman. To provide 
Nevada with an additional 10 men would require $60,000 which, in turn would 
require an increased appropriation for the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice Predatory Animal Control Branch, as a whole of about $1 million. It looks 
like a $500,000 increase would give Nevada around 6 additional fieldmen. 

As stated above, Nevada interests are now putting up about $150,000 per year 
with Uncle Sam putting up about $48,000. Even with an additional $60,000 for 
Nevada, Uncle Sam would be putting up short of $110,000 against $150,000 from 
Nevada interests and of Nevada’s total land acreage Uncle Sam owns better than 
SS percent. 

We are having many complaints from Nevada sheepmen tlat they are still 
standing heavy sheep and lamb predator losses despite the 20 cents per head 
special tax they are standing. 

All of us here, in behalf of our sheep-raising industry as a whole, are sincerely 
hoping you will do just everything you properly feel you can to help us with a 
reasonably adequate increase in the appropriation concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doyre C. Rosrson, 
President and Chairman of the Board. 


AMOUNT NEEDED 


Senator Brste. Mr, Chairman, I have presented this problem as 
I see it from the point of view of my constituency in the State of 
Nevada. I cannot speak for the other Western States but I am sure 
that the predatory animal problem is of no small consequence to 
Nevada’s sister States. I inquired of my people, my fish and game 
people, if they could indicate some figure which might be adequate 
to put the program back to where it was in 1946. They indicated that 
they felt an increase of $1 million over the amount that was pro- 
gramed for this purpose was completely justified. 

There has been no particular matching over the intervening 10 
years from 1946 to 1956, and that, of course, has caused the slac -ken- 
ing off of the predator animal control. 
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I was surprised to learn that in Nevada about the only partici- 
pation of the fish and game people is to hire practically a coordinator 
and a couple of secretaries and pay for an office and do a little office 
work, and the actual hunter, he coordinates and does a wonderfu! 
job. I have many contacts with him and did have when I was attor- 
ney general, but he must depend on the State of Nevada for the where- 
withal to hire the hunters that go out and do that work. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for your indulgence. 

Chairman Haypen. Your remarks are very pertinent to the situ 
ation in my own State. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not know if you have any questions. If so, I will be happy 
to answer them. 

Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN L. FARLEY, DIRECTOR; ARNIE J. SUOMELA, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; AND JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH 
OF BUDGET AND ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Farley, your statement is not very long: 
you might read it. 

Mr. Fartry. Thank you, sir. 

I am pleased to have this opportuntty to discuss with this com 
mittee our budget estimates for the fiscal year 1957 for the adminis- 
tration of the fish and wildlife resources of the United States fo 
which the Federal Government is responsible. 

As passed by the House, a total of $17,813,500, the budget estimate, 
is appropriated for the 4 annual definite appropriation items as 
compared to appropriations for 1956 totaling $14,155,500, an increase 
of $3,658,000. 

The base for the 1957 estimates, which is the appropriation for 
1956 plus pay increase costs amounting to $527,100 minus the amount 
appropriated for construction, and other nonrecurring items amount- 
ing to $2,044,600, is $12,638,000. Exclusive of $2,200,000 for con- 
struction for fiscal year 1957, the estimates represent an increase 
over the base of $2,975,500. Of this increase, $1,773,339 represents 
a shift in financing from permanent appropriations to the annual 
appropriations, leaving a net increase of $1,202,161. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the effect of that shift ? 

Mr. Fartey. We have had, sir, considerable balances available in the 
permanent appropriations such as the duck-stamp money and reverted 
funds under the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act, and a por- 
tion of the operation has been financed out of those moneys. The 
available balances have disappeared and now, to carry on the pro- 
gram, it is necessary to go back to the annual appropriations. 


PROVISIONS OF HOUSE REPORT 


The budget estimate, $9,696,000, is appropriated for “Management 
of resources.” The House report, however, provides that an additional 
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$250,000 above the $1,009,500 budgeted for the control of predatory 
animals and injurious rodents is to be applied to step up this pro- 
gram. This has necessitated a cutback of $122,400 and $50,000, in 
the amounts budgeted for “Administration of Al: iska fisheries” and 
“Administration of Alaska game law,” respectively. 

These reductions will be oifset by the programing of equal amounts 
from the annual indefinite appropriation for “Management of re 
sources,” of which $172,400 had been scheduled for reversion to the 
Treasury. 

Chairman Haypen. Then there will be no adverse effect on the 
Alaska program. 

Mr. Faruey. As far as Alaska is concerned, that is correct. 

This is consistent with the action contemplated by the House report. 
This, however, still leaves us $77,600 short of the $250,000 to be applied 
to step up the program for the control of ee itory animals and in- 
jurious rodents. Consequently, a cutback of $27, 600 in the amount 
budgeted for enforcement activities under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
and “Lacey Acts, and $50,000 in the amount budgeted for propagation 
and distribution of food fishes, has been tentatively applied; how- 
ever, an amendment requesting restoration has been submitted. 

Chairman Hayven. If that amendment is allowed by this committee 
and the Congress, that would get your program back to the budget 
estimate ? 

Mr. Fariry. The program exactly where we budgeted, plus the 
added amount for the predatory animal control work, sir. 


ADDITIONAL GAME MANAGEMENT AGENTS NEEDED 


The total amount budgeted for enforcement activities under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty ‘and Lacey Acts under the appropriation 
“Management of resources” was $445,300, an increase of $110,500 
over the base. Restoration of the cutback of $27,600 will provide 
for one additional game management agent in each of the States of 
Montana, Idaho, and Kansas. At present, the Service maintains one 
agent in each of these States. 

To patrol adequately the affected States and assure reasonable pro- 
tection to migratory game birds, at least two agents to a State are re 
quired for enforcement of the regulations. 

Chairman Haypen. How much would it cost to get those three extra 
agents? 

Mr. Farutry. That is represented in the $27,600 restoration item 
which would also cover necessary equipment and other expenses. 


FISH CULTURAL FACILITIES 


The total amount budgeted for “Propagation and distribution of 
food fishes” was $3,611,600, an increase of $500,500 over the operating 
base. Of this increase, $255,600 was requested for operation of fish 
cultural facilities, $165,600 for maintenance of physical facilities, 
$69,300 for replacement of equipment, and $10,000 for operation and 
maintenance of fish screens. The cutback of $50,000 has been made 
against the increase requested for operation of fish cultural facilities. 

Restoration of the $50,000 will provide for expanded operations at 
19 hatcheries. These hatcheries are located in areas where the de- 
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mand for fish for stocking purposes greatly exceeds the present pro- 
duction of these units. Even with the restoration requested, the 
facilities at these stations would be utilized only to about 89 percent 
of capacity. 

Chairman Haypen. It seems to me to be a serious situation if you 
have facilities to produce fish and you have a demand for the fish, 
and yet you do not have money to operate at capacity. 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir; and of course, as we build up to the capacity 
of the hatcheries, the operation becomes more efficient than when 
operated at part of capacity. 

Chairman Haypen. How much of an increase over the budget esti- 
mate would be required to bring production at these 19 hatcheries 
up to 100 percent ¢ 

Mr. Fartry. Mr. Suomela, who is the Assistant Director for Fish- 
eries, do you have that figure to bring it up to 100 percent in the 
hatchery program ¢ 

Mr. Suome.a. An increase of $48,540 would be required for the 
19 stations mentioned. 

Chairman Haypen. How much money in addition to that already 
in the bill? 

Mr. Farry. $48,540 in addition to the $50,000 restoration requested 
would be required for operating the 19 stations at capacity. 


PRODUCTION STATEMENT 
Chairman Haypen. I think it would be helpful to the committee 


if you would prepare a statement for the record giving the details 
on the increases necessary to provide for production at 100 percent 


of the capacity at the 19 hatcheries that you proposed to bring up to 
89 percent production; and also a statement giving similar information 
on any other hatchery you have that is operating at less than 100 
percent of capacity. 

Mr. Fartey. We will supply that information for the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


Funps REQUIRED FOR FULL OPERATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES AT FEDERAL FIsH 
HATCHERIES 


To operate all existing fish rearing facilities at Federal hatcheries in accord- 
ance with their potentialities would require an increase of $282,410 in addition 
to the House allowance. Of this amount, $98,540 would be at the 19 hatcheries 
mentioned in the restoration request. Operating funds in the amount of $158,870 
would be needed at 23 hatcheries at other locations, and a $25,000 increase is 
required for operating the Williams Creek, Ariz., hatchery. The State of Ari- 
zona has been contributing funds in the amount of $25,000 annually for fish 
cultural operations at the Williams Creek hatchery. The State officials have 
indicated that, since most of the fish produced at the Williams Creek hatchery 
are distributed to waters on areas under Federal control, the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay the entire cost of operating the hatchery. The State needs 
the funds that it has been contributing to the Williams Creek Station for the 
operation of rearing facilities that are being constructed by the State at Page 
Springs. 

The following table has been prepared to show the 1956 operating allotment 
and expected fish production (in pounds) at 19 hatcheries; the 1957 budget 
request and expected production; increase required for full operation of the 
19 hatcheries ; total required for full operation, and potential production possible 
from present facilities, 
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In order to obtain full production at all Federal fish hatcheries, additional 
operating funds will be required at 23 hatcheries. These additional hatcheries 
are listed in the following table, including the 1956 operating allotment and 
fish production (in pounds) ; increase needed for full operation and expected 
production with the increase; total required for full operation, and potential 
production. 


Expanded operation of rearing facilities at additional hatcheries 


| | | 

1956 1957 | 

ee aaa | | Total 

| request, | Potential 

| Increase | Production | full production 
Production | needed, full} with | Operation 

operation increase 


Fish cultural station 
| Operating 
| allotment | 
| 


| | | 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 


Carbon Hill, Ala . | , 860 2, 700 $5, 640 | 4, 500 $16, 500 4, 500 
Corning, Ark 5, 680 4, 500 | 4, 320 6, 200 20, 000 6, 200 
Mammoth Spring, Ark , 150 1,000 | 4, 350 1, 400 18, 500 | 1, 400 
Coleman, Calif on 23, 940 140, 000 6, 060 150, 000 130, 000 150, 000 
Creede, Colo_... ‘ , 510 | 2, 100 1,490 | 2, 500 13, 000 2, 500 
Cohutta, Ga_.- 5, 130 1, 700 1, 370 | 2, 000 16, 500 2, 000 
Fairport, Iowa R , 260 2, 000 7, 240 3, 000 25, 500 3, 000 
Guttenberg, lowa__-_- av , 060 | 4, 500 | 1, 440 5, 000 18, 500 5, 000 
Tupelo, Miss. -...---- 5, 390 2, 500 | 5, 310 3, 500 20, 700 3, 500 
Neosho, Mo . ‘ 3, 150 | 17, 000 | 13, 550 30, 000 36, 700 30, 000 
Creston, Mont___. ae 27, 920 26, 000 | 11, 080 40, 000 | 39, 000 40, 000 
Santa Rosa, N. Mex | 16, 310 2, 500 | 1, 990 3, 000 18, 300 3, 000 
Senecaville, Ohio | 8, 280 | 1, 100 | 3, 220 1, 800 11, 500 1, 800 
Cheraw, 8. C 10, 450 1, 200 4, 450 2, 000 14, 900 2, 000 
Spearfish, 8. Dak_ 12,770 6, 000 | 8, 730 | 12, 000 21, 500 12, 000 
San Marcos, Tex a 19, 120 | 2, 800 | 3, 880 3, 500 | 23, 000 3, 500 
Uvalde, Tex . 21,080 | 3, 000 5, 920 | 4, 000 27, 000 4, 000 
Entiat, Wash : | 17, 380 11, 000 9, 620 20, 000 27, 000 | 20, 000 
Leavenworth, Wash_. 91, 760 40, 000 12, 240 | 50, 000 104, 000 50, 000 
W inthrop, Wash 37, 360 25, 000 15, 140 40, 000 | 52, 500 40, 000 
Leetown, W. Va_- rene 35, 030 26, 000 21, 970 | 45, 000 | 57, 000 45, 000 
Genoa, Wis tone 15, 810 3,000 | 4, 590 | 4, 000 20, 400 4, 000 
La Crosse, Wis. - i 18, 730 7,300 | 5, 270 10, 000 | 24, 000 10, 000 








Total. --- “ ee = 597, 130 332, 900 | 158, 870 | 443, 400 756, 000 443, 400 
| | 





! With present facilities. 
MAMMAL AND BIRD RESERVATIONS 


Mr. Fartey. The amount budgeted for mammal and bird reserva- 
tions under the appropriation management of resources was $2,735,- 
100, an increase of $1,817,000 over the operating base. Of this in- 
crease, $1,487,339 represents a shift in financing from permanent 
appropriations to the annual appropriation, leaving a net increase of 
only $329,661 when all sources of funds are considered. Of this net 
increase, $257,661 is for rehabilitation work on national wildlife 
refuges, $60,000 is for equipment replacement, and $12,000 is for 
oper ation and maintenance expenses of the Patuxent Research Refuge. 
The Service now administers 264 national wildlife refuges compris- 
ing approximately 18 million acres of land. Of these, 202 refuges, 
totaling approximately 314 million acres, are primarily for water- 
fowl. 

RIVER BASIN STUDIES 


A total of $528,200 is budgeted for river basin studies, under the 
appropriation management of resources, an increase of $199,000 over 
the operating base. When consideration is given to the total funds 
available in 1957 for financing river basin studies, the net increase in 
the program amounts to only $99,000, the difference, $100,000 repre- 
senting a shift in financing from permanent appropriations. The net 
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increase of $99,000 is needed to provide aditional staff and operating 
expenses in the States and in Alask: 


SOURCES OF REVENUF 


Chairman Haypen. Let me interrupt to get this straight. 

You have the duck stamps ? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. What other sources of revenue do you have? 

Mr. Fartry. We have reverted funds under the Pitman-Robertson 
Act in addition to Duck Stamp funds. We have income from our 
refuge operations, the pulpwood, haying, sharecropping, and the oil 
and gas receipts which reaches close to $114 million, and then the fur 
seals of the Pribilof Islands. 

Chairman Haypen. At the conclusion of your statement, I will ask 
rume more questions about that. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Farnry. Yes, sir. 

The total budgeted for soil and moisture conservation amounts 
to $140,500, an increase of $42,000 over the operating base. This in- 
crease will permit the extension of work now in progress on 35 refuges, 
reactivate work on 5 refuges, and start work on 3 additional refuges. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


The amount appropriated for investigations of resources, $5,065,- 
100, the budget estimate, represents an increase over the base of $225,- 
000, which is for research on birds and mammals. Of this amount, 
$186,000 represents a shift in financing from permanent appropria- 
tions, leaving a net increase of $39,000. 

No increases whatever are requested for research on fish and fisheries 
and for exploration, development, and utilization of fishery resources. 
However, funds available for these purposes will continue to be mate- 
Sa supplemented by the use of the indefinite appropriation estab- 
lished pursuant to the act approved July 1, 1954, commonly referred 
to as the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act. Incidentally, that, sir, gives us 
$3 million a year for those two purposes. 


SEA LAMPREY CONTROL PROGRAM 


For several years the Service has had $350,000 a year available for 
the sea lamprey control program in the Great Lakes, including general 
fishery research. A total of $110,300 is included in this budget for 
continuing general fishery research on fish of the Great “Lakes. 
Formal exchange of ratifications of the convention between the United 
States and Canada took place last fall, resulting in the convention 
coming into effect. A Commission has since been appointed, and it 
is understood that implementing legislation and a supplemental esti- 
mate will soon be submitted to the Congress. The estimate will be for 
an appropriation to be made to the Dep: irtment of State, which will 
make provision for continuing research on means of control of the sea 
lamprey, as well as cover the cost of installation, operation, and main- 
tenance of sea lamprey control devices. 
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The Commission will have responsibility for formulating and im- 
plementing the sea lamprey control program. It is expected that the 
Commission will, as contemplated by the convention, make arrange- 
ments to utilize the trained staffs of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the Canadian Department of Fisheries in carrying the program 
forward. 

Chairman Haypen. I am very glad to learn that that convention has 
been arranged with Canada, because it is perfectly obvious that you 
never would get rid of the sea lampreys without cooperation between 
the two Governments. 

Mr. Fartey. It has to be 100-percent coverage or we lose out. 


SEA LAMPREY ERADICATION 


Chairman Haypen. You have actually devised a method by which 
you think the sea lamprey can be eradicated ? 

Mr. Faruery. I think I would be a little more accurate by saying that 
we have assured ourselves of the means of controlling them. I am 
not quite optimistic enough to think that we can get the last pair of 
them, but the control is very positive and definite. 

Chairman Haypen. You control them so there will not be enough 
of them in the lakes to materially affect the supply ? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir; we are convinced of that. They are a peculiar 
animal. They are selective in the streams which they go up to spawn. 

Under our present programing, we are guided by the fact that there 
are certain key streams they go up to spawn. It is quite possible as 
they are reduced in number that they will go up other streams which 
they have not gone up for some reason or other. 

Chairman Haypen. In view of what you said the funds will have to 
be provided in the supplemental bill. 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hiypen. What is the status of the legislation ? 

Mr. Fartey. The implementing legislation has been cleared through 
the budget, and the initial meeting has already been called. The 
United States section of the Commissioners appointed will meet in 
about 2 weeks to make all the plans to get this program underway 
once the money becomes available. 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


A total of $2,200,000 is included in the bill for construction. This 
includes $930,000 for reconstruction of the fishery biological labora- 
tory at Woods Hole, Mass. ; $270,000 for construction work at 11 fish 
hatcheries, and $1 million for continuing construction of the Devils 
Kitchen Dam on the Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge, I]. 

Senator CHavez. Do you have a breakdown of the 11 hatcheries? 

Mr. Fariry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suometa. Did you want that enumerated ? 

Senator CuAvez. That is all right, the clerk has it available here. 

Mr. Farry. The laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass., was constructed 
more than 70 years ago and, because of age and absolescence, and dam- 
age suffered from hurricanes during the past two seasons, anything 
short of complete reconstruction would not be practicable. Funds 
are currently available for repairing and reconstruction of docking 
facilities at this station. 
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The $270,000 for construction work at 11 fish hatcheries will pro- 
vide facilities making possible a potential increase in production of 
14,430 pounds of trout, and 1,250,000 warm-water fingerlings. This 
increase in production will, of course, be contingent upon the : appro- 
priation of additional funds to utilize the expt anded rear ing facilities 
after the construction has been completed. 


DEVILS KITCHEN DAM 


The $1 million included for continuing with the construction of 
the Devils Kitchen Dam is earmarked for transfer to the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, which has the velpsuniidtite 
for construction of the dam and pertinent facilities. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The $852,500 included in the budget for general administrative ex- 
penses includes an increase over the base of $41,500 which is for ad- 
ministrative costs incident to the administration of " larger program 
contemplated by the budget. The estimate is only 4.5 percent of the 
total of the annual appropriations involved and is | eueaad very 
reasonable. 

PURCHASE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


The amendment proposed under the head administrative provisions 
restores authority for the purchase of 111 passenger motor vehicles, of 
which 14 would represent additions to the fleet of such vehicles. As 
passed by the House, we would have authority for the purchase of only 
97 vehicles, all of which would be for replacement only. Of the 14 
vehicles proposed as an addition to the fleet, 9 would be for use by the 
9 additional game-management agents provided for in the estimates; 
3 would be used by marketing specialists in collecting fishery statistics 
and conducting marketing programs, and 2 would be used in con- 
nection with the expanded program of river basin studies. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions relative to our estimates or 
the amendments proposed relative thereto. 


TRANSFER FUNDS 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. In addition to the annual appropriations for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, there are various indefinite and perma- 
nent appropriations and transfer funds available for its programs. 

I will include in the record a tabulation of the source of all funds 
estimated to be available during fiscal year 1957. 

It is interesting to note that the annual appropriations total 
$17,813,500 and that the total of all funds available is estimated to 
be $54,075,850. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 
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MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$9,696,000 for management of resources. The adjusted appropriation 
for the current fiscal year is $7,017,000. 

However, the House i increased the allowance for control of predatory 
animals and injurious rodents by $250,000, and authorized the use 
of $172,400 of Alaska funds that would otherwise revert to Treasury. 
Therefore, the difference of $77,600 had to be applied to other 
programs. 

The Department is requesting that $77,600 be restored to the bill. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES 


Appropriation act, 1956: 
Definite 728, 500 
Indefinite 762, 147 


81, 159 

7, 571, 806 

—8, 806 

Total available, 1956 7, 563, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs____--___-_--______ 288, 500 
7, 851, 500 
7, 017, 000 
834, 500 


Budget estimates for 1957: 
Annual definite appropriation 9, 696, 000 
Annual indefinite appropriation 1, 075, 000 


Total estimate, 1957 10, 771, 000 


es Adjusted ap-| Estimate 
Activity | propriation | 1957 


. Administration of fish and game laws | $1, 561, 500 $1, 670, 800 


. Propagation and distribution of food fishes.......................-....-.-. 3, 111, 100 3, 611, 600 

Mammal and bird reservations 918, 400 2, 735, 400 
River basin studies 358, 000 528, 200 
. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents- sal Uns ih lates dinate cd oes 969, 500 1, 009, 500 
. Soil and moisture conservation. _. 98, 500 140, 500 
. Management and investigations of fish and wildlife resources in Alaska. 834, 500 902, 600 


aot ohr 


TOA . concccconccinadsetbinamapebeueeaienabeumabeanmline eusencouseses 7, 851, 500 10, 598, 600 
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1. Administration of fish and game laws, $1,670,800 


Adjusted ap- Estimate, 


Subactivity propriation 1957 


Administration of Alaska fisheries. a : $835, 200 $835, 200 

h) Administration of Alaska game law ie 295, 000 205 000 

(c) Enforcement activities under the Migratory Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts | 336, 000 445, 300 
(d) Enforcement of the Black Bass, Bald Eagle, Sockeye Salmon, and | 

Northern Pacific Halibut Acts 44, 900 | 44, 900 

Administration of the Whaling Treaty Act 10, 800 | 10, 800 

f) Administration of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act 39, 600 | 39, 600 


Total. -- J 1, 561, 500 1, 670, 800 
me ew. 


(a) Administration of Alaska fisheries, $835,200 (no increase requested ) 


Employing 25,000 persons and providing products valued at about $75 million 
annually, the commercial fisheries are the primary source of wealth, employment, 
and tax revenue in the Territory of Alaska. Administration of these fisheries, 
which is solely a responsibility of the Department, is a twofold task, including 
management and enforcement, with both functions heavily dependent upon the 
operation of a fleet of small vessels and aircraft covering 10,000 miles of Alaska’s 
coastline. 

Management is based on the activities of numerous investigators and ob- 
servers, stationed in season, in fishing areas, along salmon-migration routes, 
and in localities of important spawning. Law enforcement employs a number 
of agents and deputy agents and many stream guards in the most important 
fishing areas. The nature of the country and the type of job to be done demands 
the use of numerous boats and aircraft for both management and enforcement. 
In 1955, 8 twin-engine amphibious planes, 7 ocean-going vessels, and many small 
boats were employed. Much of the job was in the transportation of employees 
and the carrying of supplies, equipment, and materials to the numerous scattered 
operating stations. 

Funds supplementing this activity are available from the indefinite appro- 
priation “Management of resources.” The amounts estimated for the current 
and budget years are as follows: 


Amount available for 
obligation 
Appropriation 


1956 1957 


Management of resources___._.-.-.- ett ee : — = $835, 200 $335, 200 
2. Management of resources (indefinite) -- ; icaetaianaes — 624, 600 612, 000 


Te kins tiitieicoresainis att 1, 459, 800 1, 447, 200 


(b) Administration of the Alaska game law, $295,000 (no increase requested) 

Under the Alaska game law, as amended, the Service is authorized to protect 
and rehabilitate Territorial wildlife and game-fish resources; to investigate 
wildlife and game-fish resources and conditions; to restock depleted areas; feed 
wildlife in emergencies; operate, maintain, and repair aircraft; construct air- 
craft hangers, warehouses, garages, housing, and other structures. ‘The scope 
of these activities is Territorywide. Service operations in Alaska under this 
activity are very similar to those of a State game department, and include the 
issuance, sale, and accounting for licenses, and the sale of forfeited and con- 
fiscated property. 

Alaska appropriations, made by the Congress each year, must finance the entire 
wildlife management of the Territory since the Territory has no conservation 
(department and protection of her natural resources is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. The continued development of Alaska, with hundreds of 
miles of new roads and airports, has opened up every part of the 586,000 square 
miles to man, with the resultant threat to the wildlife which heretofore had 
enjoyed natural protection due to the inaccessibility of the country. Revenues 
from fines and penalties are estimated at $185,000 for 1956, which will be dis- 
tributed 50 percent to the Territory of Alaska school fund and 50 percent as 
general receipts of the Federal Treasury as provided in the Alaska game law. 

73918—56———29 
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Funds supplementing this activity are available from the indefinite appro- 
priation “Management of resources.” The amounts estimated for the current 
and budget years are as follows: 





Amount available for 
obligation 
Appropriation 


1. Management of resources... | $295, 000 $295, 000 
2. Management of resources (indefinite) _ - ‘ Shi ah Re Pe res | 128, 800 213, 800 


Total econ beet mies 423, 800 508, 800 


(c) Enforcement activities under the Migratory Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts, 
$445,300 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $445,300, an increase of 
$110,500 over operating base. The following item has been deducted in arriving 
at the base for the 1957 estimate: 

Amount included in the 1956 appropriation for building rentals, hereafter to be 
financed by the General Services Administration $1,200. 

The purpose of this subactivity is the administration and enforcement of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, as amended, to give effect to the 
treaties with Great Britain and the Republic of Mexico for the protection of birds 
migrating between the United States, Canada, and Mexico, and the Lacey Act 
regulating the interstate and foreign shipment of game. United States game 
management agents are employed hereunder to enforce the Federal game laws. 
They also participate in the midwinter inventory of migratory waterfowl to 
obtain population data, study nesting conditions, conduct bag checks; and collect 
other hunting and game-kill information from gunners. These data are consid- 
ered in preparing the migratory bird hunting regulations. Game management 
agents investigate damages to agricultural crops by depredating birds, demon- 
strate control methods, and otherwise aid farmers in controlling injurious birds. 

Increases are proposed for the following purposes: 

At the present time there ure only 119 United States game management agents 
employed in this work. It is proposed to increase the staff at this time by nine 
additional agents, located in the following essential areas: Billings, Mont.; 
Pocatello, Idaho; Topeka, Kans.; Brigham City, Utah; Concord, N. H.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Ashland, Wis.; Columbus, Ohio; Lake Charles, La. $75,200 is 
requested to cover salaries and provide operating expenses and equipment, includ- 
ing automobiles, for the nine agents. $28,800 is requested for the replacement of 
24 automobiles used by other enforcement agents. By the end of 1956 each of 
these cars will have operated in excess of 80,000 miles. $6,500 is requested for 
replacement of one wornout Piper Cub aircraft used in enforcement operations, 
The excessively high operating and repair costs of overage equipment reflect poor 
econuimy in attempting to operate this equipment beyond 1956. 

Funds available for enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts 
are also contained in the following appropriations in the amounts indicated 
below.. Funds available from the migratory bird conservation accotnt are 
limited to 15 percent of the amount of receipts collected from the sale of Federal 
hunting stamps. This amount must include funds reimbursed to the Post Office 
Department for printing, selling, and accounting for Federal hunting stamps 
estimated at $114,000 for each of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 


er Program, Estimate, 
Appropriation 1956 1957 


ANNUAL DEFINITE ite. Aaa 
Management of resources. ---- - - i $336, 000 | $445, 300 


PERMANENT INDEFINITE 
Migratory-bird conservation account.__............- bash z $ 645, 000 645, 000 


Manavement of national wildlife refuges - sth lettin ictal ; 329, 000 320, 000 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration - -- 3 





ND see: deb 2 els st " 1, 329, 000 
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(d) Enforcement of the Black Bass, Bald Eagle, Sockeye Salmon, and North- 
ern Pacific Halibut Acts, $44,900 (no increase requested) 

Funds required under this subactivity are used to eniorce the Black Bass, Bald 
Eagle, Sockeye Salmon, and Northern Pacific Halibut Acts. The Black Bass 
Act, as amended, encompasses shipments of all fishes, including shelifish, across 
State boundaries, and greatly increases the enforcement problem of detecting, 
investigating, and apprehending violators of the act. 


(e) Administration and enforcement of Whaling Convention Act, $10,800 (no 
increase requested ) 

The Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, signed at Washington on 
December 2, 1946, provided for the establishment of an International Whaling 
Commission composed of one representative of each contracting government. 
Among other duties, the Commission is authorized to plan and coordinate inves- 
tigations related to whales and whaling which shall be carried out by existing 
research agencies of the contracting governments working in close cooperation. 

These funds provide for one biologist-observer who collects material on United 
States Whales and whaling, recommends acceptance or rejection of applications 
fur Whaling permits, makes plant inspections where required by law, and advises 
the United States Commissioner concerning questions which arise at Commission 
meetings. 

(f) Administration of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act, $39,600 
(no increase requested) 

In accordance with the provisions of the International Convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (art. VI, par. 3), the United States Government 
(represented by the Fish and Wildlife Service) is required to collect and analyze 
statistical information relating to current conditions and trends of the fishery 
resources of the northwest Atlantic Ocean and to enforce the regulations of the 
International Commission established pursuant to the convention in areas under 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Section 7 of the act authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
administer and enforce, through the Fish and Wildlife Service, all the provisions 
of the International Convention for the Northwest Fisheries, the act, and regu- 
lations issued pursuant thereto. 


2. Propagation and distribution of food fishes, $3,611,600 


Propagation and distribution of food fishes, total: 
Adjusted appropriation $3, 111, 100 
Estimate, 1957 3, 611, 600 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $3,611,600, an increase of 
$500,500 over operating base. 

Work under this activity involves the operation and maintenance of 88 fish- 
cultural stations in 41 States for the production of fish and eggs for food and 
game fish; the propagation of fresh-water mussels; the operation and main- 
tenance of fish screens and ladders; the development of management programs 
for the fishing waters on public lands in cooperation with other Federal agen- 
cies; and the operation of the National Aquarium. 

Increases are proposed for the following purposes: 


eoO== 


(ec) Operation of fis-ecaltural xciitieta. 2. ..c 3s snn an $255, 600 
(6) Operation and maintenance of fish screens____---~~- ; 10, 000 
(c)} Mathteminece of physical  TaeHitiee.. .. nine cctiecenecnnee 165, 600 
(d) Replacement of equipment 69, 300 


Total 
JUSTIFICATION BY PURPOSE OF INCREASE 


(a) Operation of fish-cultural facilities, $255,600 

(1) Operation of new and expanded fish-cultural facilities, $111,940.—Funds 
were provided by the Congress in the fiscal years 1950 through 1955 for an 
expansion and improvement program at 29 Federal hatcheries, and the fiscal year 
1956 appropriation included funds for continuing construction at 2 of these 
hatcheries. This program has greatly increased the facilities at these hatcheries 
for the propagation of fish. In order to utilize advantageously the increased 
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facilities provided and to increase the production and distribution of fish, the 
Congress allowed a $130,000 increase in operation funds (for fish food, personnel, 
and other operating expenses) in the fiscal year 1956 for the use at the hatcheries 
in the program. 

Basic costs of hatchery operation cannot be reduced below a certain minimum 
as various functions must be performed even though fish production is limited 
to a fraction of the unit’s potential. As the production is stepped up, operating 
efficiency increases. The 29 hatcheries included in the expansion program are 
located in areas where the demand for fish for stocking purposes has greatly 
exceeded the present production of these units. Therefore, it is requested that 
additional funds in the amount of $111,940 be provided to permit the expanded 
facilities to be utilized to full capacity. 

(2) Expanded operation of rearing facilities at existing hatcheries, $117,560.— 
The full use of existing facilities at many hatcheries, which were not included in 
the construction program, has not been possible due to the limited funds avail- 
able for operation. In addition, the sharp increase in operating costs in the 
past 10 years has added to the difficulty of obtaining a maximum output at 
these units. The 19 hatcheries included in this program are located in areas 
where the demand for fish for stocking purposes greatly exceeds the present 
production of these units. Therefore, it is requested that additional funds in 
the amount of $117,560 be provided to permit the facilities at these units to be 
utilized to 89.1 percent of capacity. 

(3) Operations, Norfork Dam, Ark., hatchery, $26,100.—Construction of the 
hatchery and related facilities for which $455,000 was appropirated in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1956, is expected to be completed by the end of 
ealendar year 1956. During the remainder of the fiscal year 1957 (January 
through June), it is estimated that funds in the amount of $26,100 will be 
required for operating the hatchery. 

(b) Operation and maintenance of fish screens, $10,000 

The activity operates and maintains 12 fish-screen installations in Federal 
water-use projects to prevent the entrance and loss of young downstream- 
migrating salmon and of trout. Some of these installations are the largest in 
use in this Nation. 

The cost of operation and maintenance of the screening installations due to 
their age has been steadily rising in recent years, and the funds made available 
have become inadequate. As as result, major replacement of parts of these 
screens over the next several years is essential to assure effective and economical 
operation. 


(c) Maintenance of physical facilities, $165,600 

Physical improvements at Federal hatcheries have an estimated total value of 
$27,100,000, as of February 1955. The tabulation listed below is broken down 
into 12 classifications and includes such items as buildings, ponds, raceways, 
pipelines, ete. As the table indicates, the sum of $870,000 is needed annually to 
provide a program for the adequate maintenance of Government property«at, the 
88 fish-cultural stations. 
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Percent annual Cost of items 


*hysics rovements t : annt maint 
Physical improvements Value maintenance | ™ a le 
is 


Buildings. -- 3, 000 ‘ $269, 400 
Earthen ponds 3. , 000 5 173, 540 
Concrete structures. , 310, 000 : 129, 300 
Water supply and drainage lines . 483, 000 3 104, 490 
Roads and driveways 000 

Bridges_ 000 

Fences é ‘ , 000 

Ditches and canals , 000 99, 400 
Wells. ’ , 000 | 5 | 0, 650 
Traps and racks , 000 | | 47, 400 
Docks and wharves 52, 000 5, 200 
Power and telephone lines . 56, 000 7 | 3, 920 


Total . =< a ee 27, 000 870, 000 


The amount of annual maintenance necessary for the protection of the 
Government’s investment and for the efficient operation of the facilities was 
determined from data secured from other agencies such as the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Public Roads Administration. On those iteins 
where records showed a lesser rate of maintenance was necessary at fish-cultura! 
stations, in comparison with data from outside agencies, the percentage of main- 
tenance was reduced accordingly. The Congress has recognized the requirement 
for an annual maintenance program and the sum of $393,700 is included in the 
base appropriation for maintenance. For many years, the annual appropriation 
for maintenance has been inadequate and only the most urgent requirements 
received attention. This has resulted in higher operating costs, reduced produc- 
tion of much needed fish, and a neglected appearance at many of the older 
hatcheries. To provide a program for adequate maintenance at the stations, 
the sum of $476,300, rounded out to $476,000, is needed annually in addition to 
the $393,700 contained in the base appropriation. The increase of $165,600 
requested for the fiscal year 1957 will provide only for the most urgent main- 
tenance of physical improvements. 


(d) Replacement of equipment, $69,300 

The expenditure of the sum requested is considered essential to maintain a 
part of the planned program for equipment replacement, including trucks; 
passenger-carrying vehicles; and equipment other than automotive. 


3. Mammal and bird rservations, $2,735,400 


Mammal and bird reservations, total: 
Adjusted appropriation____--___~~_ aca sare acne . $918, 400 
Estimate, 1957 ; 2, 735, 400 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $2,735,400, an increase 
of $1,817,000 over operating base. 
The national wildlife refuge program 

This activity provides for conservation of migratry waterfowl] under laws and 
treaties of the United States, including the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act, and the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Aet. 
The primary objective of the national wildlife refuge program is the preservation 
and the restoration of minimum amounts of basically natural habitats for every 
imporant species of mammal or bird requiring such facilities for its continued 
preservation for all time, thus guaranteeing their continued use and enjoy- 
ment by mankind. In addition to waterfowl areas, refuges have been estab- 
lished for the conservation of big game and upland game animals, rare and en- 
dangered species, colonial nongame birds, and for special purposes; all of these 
are of major importance in providing protection and suitable habitat for many 
species of birds and mammals, many of which provide hunting. 

The Service now administers 264 national wildlife refuges, comprising ap- 
proximately 18 million acres of land. Of these, 202 refuges—totaling approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 acres—are primarily for waterfowl. 
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The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total funds avail- 
able in 1956 and the estimates for 1957 for financing the refuge program: 














; Program Estimate 
Appropriation 1956 1957 

a — sala lchamaamaaaaaeataliidhiegitlaatats. sa cesennctatatiiiaaiginana |— eeianiiaiaterecs 
Annual definite: 

OE o8 BORON 6h 8 do caienemntebakattteabbnstd hades $918, 400 $2, 735, 400 

Construction............. ee Deere eee wre oe sae | 1, 006, 000 1, 000, 000 

Annual indefinite: Management of resources (25 percent)... .....-..-.------] 27, 400 27, 000 
Permanent indefinite: 

Migratory bird conservation account: 

Refuge development and maintenance... --..............--..-------.-| 2, 870, 700 1, 655, 000 

Land acquisition - eae é bit Sin bh uate ennen tomo } 1, 070, 239 1, 000, 000 

Management of national wildlife refuges................-..---- SS 2656 oad 1, 380, 000 1, 185, 000 

ls caska, cton Socio nied aelaieaiiekanicamaeirl Se eee ae ucee kane ean | 7, 272, 739 7, 602, 400 


It will be noted from the foregoing tabulation that the increase requested for 
1957 in the annua! appropriation for this activity totals $1,817,000, but that the 
net increase in the program from all sources of funds amounts to only $329,661, 
the difference, $1,487,339, representing a shift in financing from permanent appro- 
priations to the annual appropriation in order to continue this activity at approxi- 
mately the current level. 


Operation and maintenance expenses of the Patuxvent Research Refuge, $12,000 


The Patuxent Research Refuge in Maryland comprises 2,600 acres of agricul- 
ture and forestland largely enclosed by a woven-wire fence, and provides an area 
for intensive investigations of the national wildlife problems involving small 
game, fur animals, birds, and other wildlife. The physical facilities include 3 
laboratories (30,000 square feet of floor space), 15 miles of service and access 
roads, several outbuildings, 2 experimental animal enclosures, several artificial 
lakes and ponds, and 2 farms used for experimenting with habitat improvements 
for agricultural wildlife. The increase of $12,000 over the $72,400 currently 
available is required to provide necessary maintenance and operating expenses 
for this important research refuge. 


4. River basin studies, $528,200 














ih ntti Adjusted ap-| Estimate 
Subactivity propriation 1957 
atin incites clelitynaltloeas deanediaicinate pesca —-- - 5) — -] — -— - 
(a) Surveys of water-use projects _- : * : al $279, 000 $476, 400 
(5) Continuing investigations of Middle Snake River ‘ ‘ ‘ 79, 000 51, 800 
ND cc scescie akc tube suecasdaiocwsewsheees ; eancdate el 358, 000 528, 200 





The Fish and Wildlife Service is required by law (act of Aug. 14, 1946; 60 Stat. 
1080) to determine the effects on fish and wildlife resources of water-use projects 
of Federal agencies and public and private agencies under Federal license and 
to recommend measures needed for the protection of these resources. Investi- 
gations by the Service are conducted with the cooperation of State fish and game 
departments and various conservation agencies to insure that plans and opera- 
tions of river developments include measures which will lessen any adverse 
effect on fish and wildlife resources and, insofar as feasible, provide maximum 
benefits to these resources. 
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The following tabulation shows by sources of funds the total funds available 
in 1956 and the estimates for 1957 for financing river-basin studies: 


Appropriation I rogram, Estimate, 
1956 LW, 
Annual definite: Management of resources tite k $358, 000 $528, 200 
Annual indefinite: Management of resources (25 percent)...........- iain 30, 000 | 25, 000 
Permanent indefinite: 

Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverted funds): | 

(a) Survey of water-use projects. -- Sao diinlatigiisadiia ef en 

(6) Wetlands habitat preservation. - a és inna 150, 000 jd bedi 

Migratory bird conservation account (Wetlands habitat preservation).....)..........___-| 150, 000 

SO abknnanquceosns qoshputbaldhbhhonitis Ghuddelimtshheda dada ae | 638, 000 | 703, 200 


It will be noted from the foregoing tabulation that the increase requested for 
1957 in the annual appropriation for this activity totals $199,000, but that the 
net increase in the program from all sources of funds amounts to only $99,000, 
the difference, $100,000, representing a shift in financing from permanent ap- 
propriations. 


3d. Control of Predatory Animals and Injurious Rodents, $1,009,500 


Control of predator animals and injurious rodents, total: 
De Wa I Ni Sis eseseescnstcns sina ec ella ieti $969, 500 
FCT IRAIN CG I sciences gins sacs naga i a Ni 1, 009, 500 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,009,500, an increase of 
$40,000 over operating base. 

The work of this activity is done under cooperative agreements with Federal 
land-management agencies, including the Extension Service, the Public Health 
Service, State agencies, and with counties, farm and livestock associations, 
municipalities, and individuals. These cooperators participate to the extent of 
about $3.20 for every dollar of Federal expenditure thus paying for most of the 
work that is given supervision, correlation, and technical guidance, under this 
activity. A large share of the work is done on public lands in the Western States. 
Some 400 million acres of public land are involved and over 300 million acres of 
adjoining lands under private ownership. 

A small portion of the appropriation is used to give technical aid to States 
and counties, particularly in the Southeast, in the suppression of rabies among 
foxes and other wild animals. It is planned to use the major portion in aiding 
the protection of livestock and game on over 700 million acres of range and farm 
land and in assisting with control of harmful rodents, on some 1144 million acres 
of crop and range lands. The remaining portion will be used to furnish technical 
information and guidance to State extension services and other local agencies 
and private industry in the control of rodents, primarily rats and mice, injurious 
to foods and feeds. 
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The following tabulation shows the distribution of the adjusted appropriation 
for 1956 and the request for 1957, by districts. 


nee Adjusted Total 
District appropria- | estimate, 
tion, 1956 | 1957 


Alabama-Arkansas-Louisiana-M ississippi-Tennessee $28, 290 | $28, 200) 
Arizona 37, 095 | 39, 495 
California es ‘ 60, 550 | 62, 950 
Colorado 55, 110 | 57, 510 
Connecticut-Massachusetts-Rhode Island 11,170 11, 170 
Delaware-New Jersey-Pennsylvania 11, 230 11, 230 
Maine-New Hampshire-New York-Vermont 505 13, 505 
District of Columbia-F lorida-Georgia-Kentucky-Maryland-North Carolina- 

South Carolina-Virginia-West Virginia 560 | 36, 760 
Idaho 8, 955 | 51, 355 
Illinois-Indiana-lowa-M ichigan-M innesota-M issouri-Ohio-W isconsin 22, 480 23, 680 
Kansas-Oklahoma | 33, 090 35, 490 
Montana | . 460 | 860 
Nebraska-North Dakota-South Dakota__-- ‘ 50, 930 53. 330 
New Mexico 5 50, 980 53, 380 
Nevada », 765 165 
Oregon 9, 260 51, 660 
Texas , 700 , 100 
Utah 5, 580 , 980 
Washington 26, 500 28, 900 
Wyoming. _- 46, 480 880) 
Alaska 76, 575 78, 000 
Branch staff: | | 

Regional office, Portland, Oreg_- ne x a = 14, 465 | 14, 465 
Regional office, Albuquerque, N. Mex.___-- rad wes Filed 14, 990 | 14, 990 
Headquarters staff: Washington, D. C___- oe ‘ w--------| 59, 780 | 62, 355 


Total___.._- i eS ee 969, 500 | 1, 009, 500 


6. Soil and moisture conservation, $140,500 


Soil and moisture conservation, total: 
Adjusted appropriation 
IIo RN a8 ci Tithe tin Sains: tampa aaah celta tactical eee ts eae 140, 500 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 
$42,000 over operating base. 

The Service administers 9,275,571 acres in the continental system of national 
wildlife refuges and is confronted with many land-management and soil-conser- 
vation problems. Depredation problems and increased waterfowl usage of these 
refuges can be met only by intensification of our soil-conservation work to bring 
about an increased production and better utilization of our resources. New areas 
which require the application of fundamental conservation practices are being 
added to the refuge system from year to year. 

Under the soil and moisture program, capability surveys, soil tests, and land- 
use plans have been completed for a majority of the refugees. Conservation prac- 
tices required are water control by the use of detentions, terraces, or waterways, 
and soil protection or improvement through the use of cover crops, fertilizers, soil 
amendments, stripcropping, and reseeding. The Service, at present, has 59 
cooperative agreements with local soil-conservation districts. 

The increase of $42,000 requested would permit the extension of work now in 
progress on 35 refuges, reactivate work on 5 refuges, and start work on 8 addi- 
tional refuges. 


is $140,500, an increase of 


7. Management and investigations of fish and wildlife resources in Alaska, $902,600 


Adjusted | poesincs, 
Subactivity | appropri- | Estimate, 
' ‘ 1957 
ation | 


(a) Administration of Alaska fisheries. -_-_-- aisate i ea $624, 600 $612, 000 
(6) Administration of Alaska game law__.......-.--- eid SS i | 128, 800 213, 800 
(c) Alaska wildlife refuges__-- eke ost ceca ‘ pate eaeemed 27, 400 27, 000 
(d) River-basin studies_ -- a ‘cae ee a 30, 000 | 25, 000 
(e) Administrative services-__- ae ‘ ? | 13, 700 | 
(f) Wildlife research ce Peg aus 7 ; ss ? 10, 000 | 


Total program -_- nica Sigal he anh sk sea wa eS ol anual] 834, 500 
Unobligated balance of prior years brought forward_----------- TD foes Niccahsesin 
Unobligated balance at end of year (expiring) , 8, 806 | 172, 400 


Appropriation 762, 147 1, 075, 000 
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The estimate for fiscal 1957 contemplates the appropriation of amounts equal 
to 25 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the preceding 
fiscal year (1956) from the sale of sealskins and other products of the Pribilof 
Islands. 


(a) Administration of Alaska fisherics, $612,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $612,000, an iacrease 
of $10,000 over operating base. 

Funds received under this appropriation supplement the program financed 
from the annual appropriation. The increase of $10,000 is for the following 
purpose: 

The Service owns and operates radio transmitter and receiver equipment at 
approximately 35 fixed shore stations; aboard approximately 30 vessels, and in 
28 aircraft. Ten vehicles and eighteen portable camps and handie-talkies aug- 
ment the network. The primary purpose of this network is for expeditious 
transaction of business and coordination of fartlung activities in an area which 
has few of the normal communication facilities found statewide, and to provide 
a safety guard in the hazardous operation of planes and boats and emergency 
contact with personnel of remote field crews. The increase of $10,000, bringing 
operation and maintenance of this network to $25,000, is the minimum with 
which the network can be maintained in a safe and reliable condition. 

(b) Administration of Alaska game lai, $215,800 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $213,800, an increase of 
$85,000 over operating base. 

Funds provided under this appropriation are employed in administration and 
enforcement of the provisions of the Alaska game law and supplement funds 
appropriated in the regular annual appropriation for that purpose. 

The increase of $85,000 is for the employment of 2 additional enforcement 
agents, one at Kodiak and one at Seward, where they are urgently required to 
assist in maintaining the resource and provide for its perpetuation and wise 
utilization by an ever increasing population; the employment of from 15 to 18 
seasonal enforcement patrolmen to augment our regular staff during the hunting 
season; the replacement of 2 wornout aircraft and supply the labor, additional 
parts and supplies necessary to convert 2 Gruman Widgeon engines to Lycoming 
engines ; and the replacement of 2 passenger cars and 3 carryalls. 


(ce) Alaska wildlife refuges, $27,000 (no increase requested ) 


Funds provided under this activity supplement the program for mammal and 
bird reservations and are used exclusively for national wildlife refuges in 
\laska, including the Kenai, Kuskokwim, Kodiak, and Aleutian Island refuges. 
The estimate for 1957 provides the travel and operating expenses for the Alaska 
refuges. Funds for the salaries of permanent personnel are provided in the 
regular annual appropriation. 


(d) River basin studies, $25,000 (no increase requested) 

This activity, currently a part of the same activity conducted under the annual 
portion of this appropriation, is proposed, in fiscal year 1957, to be used only for 
special studies in Alaska. Provision for the hard-core supervisory staff is 
requested in the annual definite budget. The special studies proposed herein 
will consist of fact-finding studies to determine effects of project proposals by 
the Corps of Engineers and private power companies on the upper Yukon and 
Copper Rivers and to recommend remedial measures. These projects involve 
high dams and large reservoirs which can have serious effects on salmon spawn- 
ing in these streams and on big game habitat. They will also conduct studies in 
the Kenai Peninsula which has recently become a focal point for potential 
hydroelectric power development. Two power companies have announced their 
intention of applying for FPC licenses for at least four sites and other sites will 
be investigated by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers. Since 
the value of the Cook Inlet commercial fishery is dependent upon the spawning 
streams of the Kenai and 60 percent of the sport fishing south of the Alaska 
range is centered on this peninsula, it is essential that fishery studies be under- 
taken as soon as possible. These are foundation studies for which we cannot 
logically expect Federal or non-Federal sponsoring agencies to transfer funds. 


(€) Administrative services, $24,800 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $24,800, an increase of 
$11,100 over operating base. 
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This subactivity provides the housekeeping functions for programs under this 
appropriation. The increase of $11,100 reflects an assessment of 2.7 percent 
against an increased appropriation estimated to be available in 1957. 


Itemization of estimate 


| | 
Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligati»ns ‘ $7, 851, 500 $10, 598, 600 
Un »bligated balance brought forward —81, 159 
Unobligated balance no longer available +8, 806 +172, 400 
Appr »priation (adjusted): 
Definite 6, 728, 500 9, 696, 000 
Indefinite ers ‘ 762, 147 1, 075, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 288, 500 abies Reem 


ORLIGATIONS RY ORJECTS 
01 Pers»nal services. --.--._-- ee Beccles fesse eiebell atoll 5, 332, 000 6, 960, 700 
02 Travel 382, 800 417, 000 
03 Transportation of things tested 69, 400 82, 100 
04 Communicatin services. ee ee Singnedieaa ; ‘ 50, 400 61, 200 
05 Pents and utility services ake sk eal aes 83, 800 118, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction at cr eteine. t e ee 37, 400 36, 300 
07 Other eontractual services........._--- 502, 000 635, 400 
i TEIN INE No ois hrs nnn Shep endwenen 1, 146, 400 1, 871, 600 
09 Equipment - ‘ cos : 230, 600 405, 800 
10 Lands and structures --_-_-._- : ; ; : 99, 000 115, 000 
13. Refunds, awards and indemnities-_-___.---_- pep nucegtvhaaecnedawen 4, 800 6, 300 
BS SORE IE CI ia na oh okie iit hin x Cn dtiticncendacce wit ihe dbdhlniiok Sad 12, 300 18, 500 





Subtotal 7, 950, 900 10, 728, 600 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence_........-.-.------------- vies ami 99, 400 130, 000 


Total obligations 7, 851, 500 10, 598, 600 





FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal years: Fiscal years—Continued 

1947 $3, 356, 847 1954: 

1948 3, 633, 500 Definite * 

1949 5, 814, 058 Indefinite 

6, 671, 027 1955 : 

1951 6, 932, 000 Definite 

1952 Indefinite 

3d Supp., pay 

1953 : 6,728, 500 
Definite 7, 325, 375 762, 147 
Indefinite 831, 541 


1Includes $60,000 transferred to “Investigations of resources, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice,”’ pursuant to Public Law 172. 


MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES 
(House hearings, pp. 284-306) 


Appropriation, 1956 : $6, 728, 500 
Anticipated supplemental, 1956 (Pay Act) 


Total, 1956 
Estimate 9, 696, 000 
House allowance ; 9, 696, 000 
Restoration requested 
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(P. 16, line 22 


Amendment requested : 
Page 16, line 22, strike out “$9,696,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$9,773,600”, 
an increase of $77,600 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The estimate for financing the activities under this heading is $9,696,000, 
an increase of $2,967,500 over the 1956 appropriation. The committee has allowed 
the amount of the budget estimate but has made certain adjustments to meet 
the increasing demand for stepping un the injurious rodent and predatory 
animal control program. An additional $250,000 above the $1,009,500 programed 
is to be applied in the tiscal year 1957 to employ addit.ona: personnel for local 
field control work. As an offset against a portion of this increase, the full 25 
percent of the proceeds from the sale of seal products of the Pribilof Islands is to 
be applied to the Alaskan program for enforcement of fish and game laws as pro- 
vided in the language of the bill. ‘Tiis will make available for the tinancing of 
the activities under this appropriation heading an additional $172,400 which 
was set aside as an unused balance in the budget schedules. 

“Of the $2,967,500 increase provided, $288,500 is required for increased Pay 
Act costs and $1,587,339 represents a shift in financing from the permanent ap 
propriations to the annual direct appropriations. The funds estimated to be 
available from the permanent appropriations will be less in fiscal year 1957 
and an increase in the annual direct appropriation is necessary to maintain the 
current program level. The balance of the increase recommended for fiscal year 
1957 will provide additional funds primarily for the operation and maintenance 
of the fish-cultural stations, and for additional rehabilitation work on the national 
wildlife refuges.” 7 

JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores $77,600 of the reduction made by the House in the 
budget estimate. This amount is for the following activities: 


Appropri- Budget House al- Restora- 
Activity ation, | estimate, lowance, tion re- 
1956 1957 1957 quested 


. Administration of fish and game laws._- pioaee ..| $1, 561, 500 | $1, 670, 800 1, 470, 800 | $27. 600 
Propagation and distribution of food fishes- - - - | 3,111,100 3,611,600 | 3, 561, 600 50, 000 
. Mammal] and bird reservations. -- TASS 915,400 | 2,735,400 | 2,735. 400 
River basin studies : ee 352, 500 | 528, 200 | 528, 200 |... 
5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents 969, 500 | 1,009, 500 1, 259, 500 | ...-- 
. Soil and moisture conservation -- -- ‘ ; 98, 500 | 140, 500 | 140, 500 | 


Subtotal, (annual definite) cubis amie a 7,008, 500 | 9,696,000 | 9, 696, 000 77, 600 
Management and investigations of fish and wildlife | 
resources in Alaska (annual indefinite)_._ ~~ 834, 500 | 902, 600 1, 075, 000 


Total oe sca gl | 7,843,000 | 10, 598,600 | 10,771,000 | 


| 


A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


01 Personal services $38, 315 
02 Travel 3, 000 
03 Transportation of things 150 
04 Communication services 200 
05 Rents and utility services 600 
OF Other contractual: Serwitese. < isis oc ee ce dee anes 825 
OS .Supplies and : miateriQisicisse nuk ci eh tered cai 27, 260 
09 Equipment- 7, 250 


Total j ot 77, 600 


Administration of fish and game laws.—The restoration of $27,600 will provide 
for one additiona) United States game management agent located in each of the 
following essential areas: Billings, Mont.; Pocatello, Idaho; and Tokepa, Kans. 
At present the Fish and Wildlife Service maintains one agent in each of the above- 
named States, all of which contain several widely separated and important 
waterfowl areas which provide sport to a substantial number of hunters. Al- 
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though waterfowl populations have gradually increased since the midthirties, 
the number of waterfowl hunters has increased approximately 350 percent in 
the same period with a resultant upswing in violations of the hunting regulations. 
To patrol adequately the affected States and. assure. reasonable protection to 
waterfowl, at least two agents to a State are required. The amount requested 
will provide the minimum number of agents necessary for enforcement of the 
regulations governing the hunting of migratory game birds. 

Propagation and distribution of food fishes.—The restoration of $50,000 will 
provide for expanded operation of rearing facilities at 19 hatcheries. The full 
use of existing facilities at many hatcheries has not been possible due to the 
limited funds available for operation. In addition, an increase in operating 
costs in the past 10 years has added to the difficulty of obtaining a maximum out- 
put at fish hatcheries. The 19 hatcheries included in this program are located 
in areas where the demand for fish for stocking purposes greatly exceeds the 
present production of these units. 


PREDATOR AND RODENT CONTROL 


Chairman Haypren. In addition to the $250,000 increase, how much 
money could you really use? Iam talking about profitably use. Ac- 
cording to the livestock industry throughout the West, you are not 
keeping up with the predators. 

Mr. Farry. The question asked particularly applies to the predator 
animal and rodent control ? 

Chairman Haynen. Yes. 

Mr. Farury. I do not think I am able to answer that too well. We 
have made a study of what would be used if the $250,000 addition were 
made available and we have made some other studies. It is doubtful 
if in the first yet ar of operation we could step this up to many times 
more than the $250,000 because of the lack of trained personnel. 

I would be elad to have our section on that work prepare such a 
statement for you, sir. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. We have received a good many communications 
on the subject and I think it would be well to place in the record what 
would be a reasonable amount that could be expanded in the fiscal year 
so as to keep at least the rodent population stationary if you could not 
eradicate them in some areas. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The Fish and Wildlife Service can very effectively use an increase of $1 
million for the control of predatory animals and injurious rodents. This 
amount can be quickly and effectively incorporated in the present programs, 
mostly at the grassroots level of field operations where a multiplicity of predatory 
and rodent problems now confront the Service. It would restore predator oper- 
ations to. essentially the same level they were at the close of World War II 
when it was possible to employ a hunter force of approximately 120 men as 
against 10 at the present time. These additional personnel can be employed 
promptly and will assist greatly in bringing about better control of predatory 
animals: and. injerious rodents on public lands in the West and in Alaska. In 
addition, greater attention can be given to organizing antirabies programs in 
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foxes, skunks, coyotes, and other animal carriers of the disease throughout 
portions of the eastern United States and in the West where serious outbreaks 
are occurring with increased frequency. 

The increase would also provide for a limited, but much needed program, of 
demonstrating improved methods of the control of rats and mice to prevent 
filth in raw agricultural products destined for human consumption. It will 
place the Service in a position to more effectively aid in the protection of 
orchards, crops, rangelands, and artificially planted forest tree seeds from 
destruction by field rodents and permit better protection of growing timber from 
severe girdling and destruction by porcupines and rabbits. 

The work contemplated would require the purchase of 25 new passenger car 
rying vehicles for use in the United States and 1 new airplane for use in Alaska. 

The manpower provided by these funds would allow the Service to devote 
greater effort in field-testing numerous new materials and techniques which 
may have utility in the management of wildlife populations. Furthermore, it 
would serve to overcome one of the major handicaps of present operations—a 
lack of flexibility to meet new problems as they arise. 


RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Senator CHavez. I would also like to have inserted, Mr. Chairman, 
in the record, this committee having been giving this department 
money year after year to take care of predatory animals, in addition, 
the progress that you have made with that money. What is your 
record of pee nt? 

Mr. Faruey. I doubt if I have it in the file here but I will be glad 
tosubmit a statement for the record. 

Senator CuAvez. That is fine and that is necessary, but what have 
you done in New Mexico, what have you done in Arizona, to get rid 
of the wolves, to get rid of any predator animals, the coyotes and 
rodents ? 

Mr. Fartey. Within the limited funds—— 

Senator Cuavez. I know the Department came in year after year 

saying, “If you give us more money, we can do the job.” 

Chairman Haypen. I am sure that all the members of this com- 
mittee recognize that all costs in this program have increased. While 
you have been getting appropriations at about the same level yearly 
these mereased costs have reduced the level of your program. Your 
net result here is as costs increase = number of men in the field 
decrease, unless there is an increase in appropriations. I am sure 
that you do not have the number of men in the field that you used 
to have. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

The following tabulation indicates for Arizona and New Mexico the acreages 
treated to control injurious rodents and the number of predatory animals 
taken from which some part was salvaged as evidence of the catch. The work 
for treating Federal lands was financed largely from cooperative funds. The 
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number of predatory animals listed does not include those taken by means of 
poison in which case no part could be salvaged. 


ARIZONA 





Federal Cooperative 


Acreage 
treated 
for rodent 
control 


Acreage 
treated 
for rodent 
control 


| Predatory 
animals 
taken 


Predatory 
animals 
taken 


4,613 26, 535 1, 754 
2, 505 ‘ 25, 760 1, 787 
culate ciated nate ORMiasig ade bNc cWiweddscts 4, 635 33, 421 1, 147 
R059... ow 7 s 7, 257 ‘ 19, 521 1, 437 
1951 : 3 683 926 1, 749 
1950 i ; 5, 233 | 2 7. 639 | 2, 200 
1949. __- wale pd theta = tint she 5, 119 | 586 4, 908 2, 713 
1948. _- > Cacdtns omen sivcrot eases toa 6 970 , 396 2, 561 
1947 ie aa 25, 728 , 125 ” 423 4, 724 
1946. sid — vniianalaaiiie's 31, 427 8 , 540 4, 203 











NEW MEXICO 


357, 138 
438 737 
553 033 


a ; 166, 005 ae alls 
1954 a 65, 525 
1953 el Ao 4 204, 384 
TR as re Lc ceeiate 217 928 | 327, 262 
3061 |: .<.. gawne 5 sp dh a eae ata Z Sg hit 79, 180 229, 894 
1950... eae 29, 876 i 307, 398 





1949. __. J : 191, 617 189, 567 
1948... ve é eu = 34, 817 228, 735 
SS . os nate 13, 509 234, 558 
OR be ves dvcnsitde bidiqewwlt a 10, 976 362, 933 


Soe PSD AS aS 


Mr. Fariey. Actually, our work has been instruction and coordina- 
tion. Most of the actual control work has been done by States, coun- 
ties, or livestock associations. 

Of course these additional funds, whatever they are, would be used 
for direct field work in the control itself rather than the coordination 
and instruction which we have been doing. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, the thing is that costs have gone up and 
when costs have gone up, you have not had the force to fight the pred- 
ators and the result is that they are getting away from you; is that not 
true? 

Mr. Fartey. And much is said by those in the areas affected, that 
during this time of increase in costs we have marked time in our 
program. 

Chairman Haypen. The States have put up more money, the live- 
stock associations have put up more money. There has been greater 
contribution by every other source. Proportionately, you are not put- 
ting up the share that you used to put up. 

Mr. Garpnrr. I would just like to comment that some years ago we 
had $1.250,000 available for rodent and predator control. At that 
time we employed the equivalent of 120 man-years of predator hunters. 
This appropriation has been continuing on an even keel. The in- 
creased costs have resulted in a curtailment of the program. So that 
now, in the current year, we have the equivalent of 10 man-years of 
rodent and predator animal control hunters. 

Senator DworsHak. Ten as compared with one hundred and 
twenty. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. That is the remarkable situation to me. 
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PROGRAM COORDINATION AND DIRECTION 


Mr. Garpner. Our relationship to this program has become one 
of coordination and direction and very little, actually, in predatory 
animal control. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you coordinate with the stockmen or 
with the local officials in the different States? Do you contribute to 
their work ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, the contribution goes the other way around for 
the most part. We have cooperative agreements with most fish and 
game commissions, and with livestock growers, and poultry growers 
associations. and so forth 

About 3 or 4 dollars is contributed by our cooperators to every 
1 we put in. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that contribution made in the way of technical 
advice and new chemicals to do the work with ? 

Mr. Garpner. It has become largely a coordination and advisory 
or supervisory participation, with practically nothing being done 
actually in hunting of predatory animals. 

Chairman Haypen. I think it might be interesting if you could 
get the figures to indicate to us how much the States and other groups 
are putting up. 

Mr. Fartey. As Mr. Gardner just said, they put about $3.20 to 
every dollar that the Federal Government puts in the program. I 
think we should add that the function which we carry on in that 
program is instruction and coordination, which is very important. 


OTHER PARTICIPANTS IN PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. Can you give us some figures showing what 
States, livestock associations, and others have been doing for this 
program ? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. I think if you would place that in the record, 
it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Funds expended by States, counties, livestock associations, and individuals in super- 
vised cooperative predator and rodent control fiscal year 1956 


Alabama 
Alaska. ‘ a ‘ ein — 
Arizona : 4 hthe $65, £00 

ATI ecm enactons nae os . | 

Califia 55 lt kan Sédiod 197, 330 | $175,373 | 15, 82 
Colorado a ees ae i : 5 140, 427 | 26, O21 32, 656 
Connecticut... 4 sede the ‘ : : g, 255 
Delaware. + aside iti Pe tiae edb 246 
List rict of Columbia. ........-_- nbiidsd ae mnael 

Florida. 4 J : Pa ; ee 

CN eT ea eens | 9,911 

Idaho__. ; > : §9,7 5, 235 

Illinois } 

Indiana_ 

Iowa - > a sa ae 

| aa 

Louisiana 

Maine___. 


See footnote at end of table, p. 462. 


States State | County Other ! 
| 
| 
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Funds expended by States, counties, livestock associations, and individuals in super- 
vised cooperative predator and rodent control fiscal year 1955—Continued 


! ' | 
States State | County | Other! 


Maryland : $736 
Massachusetts. - - ad $4, 5 " 6, 571 

Michigan. -- _ 19, 158 

Minnesota. - -- ehkion ; ee je 504 

Mississippi ; J ‘ ina catillDnieiabial paietangs icin alg cg IES wx oc liane | 

Missouri i . Le 1, 335 , 335 
Montana Bi eee ee ites $74, 63% 2, 906 202, 201 
Nebraska. -_- ‘ ‘ = ; 3, 42! 13, 723 27, 148 
Nevada : ban : es ba dhanbdis <hiwl 144, 604 144, 604 
New Hampshire - - s td 1, 159 1, 247 
New Jersey 5 ii 5 ‘ 1, 248 1, 248 
New Mexico. ----- ee stan seid 108, 135 59, 828 | 180, 013 
New York wicks Saaaed , 9, 021 9, 021 
North Carolina_ - - : . 15, 225 | 15, 815 
North Dakota ; = 37, 923 | 14, 496 7, 317 | 59, 736 
Ohio ‘ ént s duce ash hale | 1, 520 1, 520 
Oklahoma- Kansas 35, 618 | 17, 599 | 4, 077 57, 294 
Oregon ‘ . i 64, 303 | 119, 701 14, 639 | 198, 643 
Pennsylvania. _ .-_- Ete ade . . peetae - . 3, 574 | 3, 574 
Rhode Island iis tilted 271 = - 4x4 755 
South Carolina. tebe iemebe aa , 4 hr «aiid 1,036 |_- bai 1, 036 
South Dakota ene ; 30, 763 579 | 7,181 38, 523 
Tennessee Z : som E eats Ss aes sreete 

4. cbasd~ ‘ bln wte 279, 657 | 12, 865 290, 925 583, 447 
Utah act J . asic 117, 602 741 10, 598 128, 941 
Vermont. -- ; = indeed d ' : patadanckee sf 677 677 
Virginia a ; ‘ ‘ 1, 945 |.. 2, 448 | 4, 393 
Washington . : rs 23, 330 7, 231 | 2,591 | 33, 152 
West Virginia_- . sbitnek Lie ph eeeeee Kinin a es 1, 526 1, 526 
Wisconsin i ty eed ; mien ae : ca | 3, 135 3, 135 
W yoming-. bie biatinindel big ad dada 19, 356 29, 015 108, 060 | 156, 431 


NE bi ede ccktseas ‘ cosbant 1, 321, 572 531, 461 | 890, 405 2, 743, 438 


1 Livestock associations, municipalities, farm groups, and individuals. 
RIVER BASIN STUDIES 


he 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Farley, you are asking %° 
basin studies ? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnakx. How much of an increase is that over the 
current year? 

Mr. Faruey. $99,000. 

Senator Dworsuak. Ninety-nine? 

Mr. Faruery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuakx. How many studies are you conducting at the 
present time / 

Mr. Fartry. There are so many, I am unable to give you a break- 
down. 

Senator Dworsuak. Have you made a, report on the Middle Snake 
River survey that you were authorized to make this year? 

Mr. Svomexa. Those studies are still underway, Senator. 

Senator Dworsnak. You do not know when the reports will be 
made / 

Mr. Suomena. I could not definitely say when. 

Mr. Garpner. The investigation is planned to run through fiscal 
year 1960, or four more years. 


28.000 for river- 


PROGRESS REPORTS 
Senator Dworsuak. You do not make any progress report but wait 
until the final report is made / 
Mr. Garpner. A final summary report will be prepared, but prog- 
ress reports will be made from time to time. 
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Senator Dworsnak. How much are you asking this year for your 
Middle Snake River survey / 

Mr. Garpner. That really represents a reduction below the current 
level. 

Senator Dworsuak. You had around $70,000 for this year, did you 
not 4 

Mr. Garpner. There is a. nonrecurring item here of $27,200. 

Senator Dworsiak. You had more money than that, did you not / 

Mr. Garpner. I say that is the amount by which the base is being 
reduced, $79,000 is currently available and the $51,800 is the amount 
contained in the 1957 budget. 

Senator DworsHak. That will be the second year or the concluding 
year of the survey. It requires 3 years? 

Mr. Garpner. Four years would be the number of years remaining 
yet. Fiscal year 1956 is the first year of the investigation. 


FISH PROPAGATION IN COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 


Senator DworsHak. Well, as you understand, we have had a lot 
of controversy out in the Columbia River Basin over the propagation 
of fish and you have several fish hatcheries down in the lower Columbia 
and we have had a lot of agitation along the line that in the upper 
watershed, like the Clearwater and the Salmon, we should have noth- 
ing but reserve areas for the propagation of fish for the benefit of the 
lower basin. 

I am very much concerned and I initiated that study, as I recall 
it, because I wanted to find out what the facts are so that we can, under 
the direction of the Fish and Wildlife Service, determine what should 
be done. I want the salmon fisheries to be safeguarded and I want 
to know also whether it is impractical to build any dams of any kind 
in the upper watershed, primarily because that area should be ear- 
marked for propagation of fish migrating from the lower Columbia. 

I hope you are ‘making some progress along that line. Who is re 
sponsible for that progr am? Do you have someone here ? 

Mr. Fartey. Mr. Suomela. 

Mr. Svometa. The funds in the amount of $79,000 were provided 
for the fiscal year 1956. 

Senator DworsHax. You are asking now for $51,800? 

Mr. Svomena. $51,800, a decrease of $27,200, which will be required 
through 1960 annually to complete the final studies. 

Senator Dworsnak. Will you need additional funds or will this 
$51,000 suffice ? 

Mr. Svuometa. That will be required annually. 

Senator Dworsnak. $51,000 until 1960? 

Mr. Svometa. That is right. 

Senator Dworsak. You will not have your final report until then ? 

Mr. Svomena. The final report will be made then but there are 
progress reports. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you not make an annual report to show 
what has been done with the annual appropriations 

Mr. Svomena. Oh, yes. 

Senator DworsHak. You appreciate the gravity of that situation in 
the Columbia Basin? 

Mr. Suomena. I do; indeed. 


73918—56——30 
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NORTHWESTERN SALMON INDUSTRY 


Senator Dworsnak. The Congressional Record is filled up almost 
daily by speeches of western Senators who claim that Idaho should 
be isolated as the spawning ground of the northwestern salmon indus- 
try and, so far as [ am concerned, I am not entering into the contro- 
versy, but I certainly want to know what the facts are and I recognize 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service, through these studies, is the proper 
agency to find out what the facts are. 

Mr. Fartey. I might mention that Mr. Suomela was formerly 
director of the State Fisheries Department of Oregon, and before that 
was with the Fisheries Department of the State of Washington. He is 
close to this problem and is personally vitally interested in it, so it is 
getting special attention. 

Senator Dworsuak. I hope I do not get into this picture. Oregon 
and Washington have been the only States that have been recognized 
and you probably know that. 

Mr. Suvometa. We are cooperating very closely with Idaho. Idaho 
is in the cooperative research programs. 

Senator DworsHak. When you say “cooperative,” does that mean 
that we are inst ernnosed to furnish the spawning grounds for the fish 
from the lower Columbia? 

‘the Arniy engineers get about $1 million a year for this activity, do 
thev not? Do yon not handle most of that? 

Mr. Suometa. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. That is all expended down in the lower basin ? 

Mr. Suomena. That is correct, sir. 


PARTICIPATION OF IDAHO 


Senator DworsHak. Well, I think the record will show, then, that 
Tdaho has been cooperating but merely on the giving basis of this whole 
thing, and I am stressing the importance of that because I am a little 
bit impatient with all of the agitation and opposition and criticism 
which we find in the Columbia River Basin, directed to the fact that in 
Tdaho and the upper reaches of the Columbia we ought to be satisfied 
with providing spawning grounds for the salmon, and also saddled 
with a program of not building any public-works projects because they 
may interfere with the migration of fish going upstream to spawn. 

We can build these dams down in the lower basin, and somehow the 
fish are able to negotiate and get over those dams, but when it comes to 
projects on the upper watershed, on the Clearwater and so forth, “we 
canno‘ do that because they get tired before they get to those dams.” 

Senator Cnavez. Senator Dworshak, I know one place in the State 
of Oregon where the salmon climb steps to get to a higher level. 

Senator Dworsuax. They always tell us that the salmon get tired 
going over these lower dams, and by the time they get to Idaho they are 
exhausted. So Iam relying on the Fish and Wildlife Service to work 
out something to replace constant propaganda that we face on this 
issue. 

I have been withholding my comments for a long time merely be- 
cause I have confidence in relying upon your agency to do the job. I 
certainly expect you to do it, you are getting money, and I hope you 
will expedite it as much as possible. 
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RESEARCH ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


Mr. Svomera. May I make one more comment, Mr, Chairman and 
Senator? 

Referring to the cooperative work between the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the three States—that is, Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho—there is at the present time what is known as a research engi- 
neering program underway in which Idaho is participating money- 
wise. 

Senator Dworsnax. How long has that program been going on? 

Mr. Suome.a. Three years. 

Senator DworsHak. You did something long before that, too? 

Mr. Svomena. That is the lower Columbia River program. These 
moneys are also provided by the Corps of Engineers under this engi- 
neering research program, so Idaho is in the program moneywise. 


FUNDS EXPENDED 


Senator DworsHax. How much have you spent so far on research in 
Idaho out of these Army engineer funds and out of the appropria- 
tions we are making ? 

Mr. Suome.a. I could not answer that. 

Senator Dworsuak. Five percent or 2 percent? Can you put it in 
the record and give us an idea? 

Mr. Suomena. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The State of Idaho is participating in the cooperative fishery engineering re- 
search program, financed by funds from the Corps of Engineers. It is repre- 
sented on the Technical Committee set up by the corps to advise it on allocation 
of funds and conduct of the research work, the Idaho representative being 
Mr. Forrest Hauck of the Idaho Fish and Game Commission. The corps has 
allocated funds to the amount of $25,500 for studies on the abundance of fish 
at dam sites on the Snake River for fiscal years 1955 and 1956, and proposes 
to make similar allocations for fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Also, the sport 
fisheries of Idaho will share in the benefit from fish-protection work at down- 
stream locations financed under the program. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am not critical but I am taking a vigorous 
position that I want Idaho in that picture because we furnish the 
water and, heretofore, we have furnished the spawning grounds. We 
have been asked to make compromises and concessions “constantly to 
accommodate the salmon-fisheries industry in the lower basin. Maybe 
some of that is justified, but I want Idaho to be in that picture and 
recelve as much consideration as the States in the lower basin which 
have benefited largely from all of these programs of research. 

Mr. Suomena. Yes, sir. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$5,065,000 for investigations of resources. For the current year the 
adjusted appr opriation is $5,104,€00. ' 

The justifications will be included in the record. 
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(The justifications referred to follow :) 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Appropriation act, 1956 $4, 187, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956 730, 000 


Total available, 1956 4, 917, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs 


Adjusted appropriation 5, 104, 600 
Budget estimate, 1957, and House allowance 5, 065, 000 


Analysis by activities 


sisi ——_—_—— eee 
ey Adjusted ap-| Estimate 
Activity propriation | 1957 


. Research on fish and fisheries y : $3, 335, 700 $3, O81, 900 
2. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery resources-.-._-- 1, 150, 400 | 1, 150, 000 
3. Research on birds and mammals | 460, 800 | 675, 800 

. Research on fish migration over dams... Sate ‘ | 157, 700 | 157, 300 


Total let adie | 5, 104, 600 | 5, 065, 000 


1. Research on fish and fisheries, $3,081,900 


Adjusted 
Subactivity | appropri- | 
ation | 


Estimate, 
1957 


(a) Coastal and offshore fishery research __- ; ae $2, 461, 400 $2, 461, 400 
(b) Commercial shellfishery researeh : 225, 600 225, 600 
(c) Inland fishery research : ; aide atathe. oeraex tt 617, 500 363, 700 
(d) Designing fish protective devices wo me Sane ie ia le 31, 200 31, 200 


Total patina ‘ J aeee 3, 335, 700 3, 081, 900 


(a) Coastal and offshore fishery research, $2,461,400 (no increase requested ) 


Coastal fishery research.—The coastal anadromous fishes are those which 
spawn in fresh water and spend part of their lives in the sea. Of these, the 
Pacific salmon and the Atlantic shad are currently being investigated. Em- 
phasis in the investigations depends on the use to which the data are to be put; 
viz, in Alaska the regulation of the fishery is the primary outlet for application 
of research results, in the Columbia River it is fish protection at dams and 
diversions, on the Atlantic coast it is rehabilitation of the greatly depleted shad 
runs. 

Offshore fishery research.—Purpose of offshore fishery research is to discover 
the causes of the great fluctuations in abundance, both natural and manmade, 
which oceur in our major ocean fisheries in order to recommend such conserva- 
tion measures as will effectively maintain continuing production without un- 
duly hampering fishing operations, and in order to predict changes in abundance 
sufficiently in advance to minimize their effects on dependent industries. In- 
creasing yields from existing fisheries are being sought by such means, for in- 
stance, as establishing the appropriate age and time of capture. Efforts are 
being made to define, through oceanographic surveys, the areal variations in 
fertility within the oceans, so as to make more effective the search for new 
fishery resources and to seek the solution to such specific problems as the cause 
of the destructive red tides. The areas under study encompass the waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean from the Grand Banks to Florida, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
western and central Pacific, and Alaska. 


(b) Commercial shellfishery research, $225,600 (no increase requested) 


Work under this heading consists of the adaptation of research finding to field 
studies in order to provide solutions to the various shellfish problems such as 
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cultivation, utilization of bottoms, protection against enemies, etc. Because of 
the differences in ecological conditions within the ranges of distribution of the 
oysters and clams, some of the phases of the investigation are carried out simul- 
taneously at more than one research laboratory. The major lines of investiga- 
tion of shellfish include studies of physiology, propagation, growth, and fatten- 
ing; ecology; experimental farming: protection against enemies and parasites; 
and biology and conservation of edible mollusca. 


(c) Inland fishery research, $363,700 (no increase requested ) 
The following item has been deducted in arriving at the base for the 1957 
estimate: 


Great Lakes sea lamprey control : $253, 800 


Improvement of fish-cultural methods, $186,400.—Increasing costs of hatchery 
foods have made imperative the study of the nutritional requirements of trout 
so that a better basis may be available for the formulation of hatchery diets. 
Studies upon fat, protein, and carbohydrate metabolism as well as upon the 
vitamin and mineral requirement of trout, provide data that may be applied in 
the preparation of diets for trout, resulting in better growth, lower costs of 
production, and a reduced mortality of the fish. Investigations are carried 
out on the nature, treatment, and prevention of infectious fish diseases in hatch- 
eries. Investigations also are directed toward the reduction of losses incurred 
during artificial propagation of salmon and the acceleration of the growth rate 
of the fish. 

Fish on Federal lands, $67,000.—Fishing pressure on Federal waters has in- 
creased in excess of 100 percent during the past decade. However, there has 
been no comparable increase in fundamental knowledge that is essential in 
order to maintain the fishery resources of these waters in relation to this 
constantly increasing angling pressure. These investigations, through pilot 
studies, are designed to determine the productivity of the lakes and streams, to 
evaluate the present extensive and expensive practice of stocking trout, and to 
determine the effects of seasonal and climatic conditions. This information is 
to be used as a guide in the formulation of improved management practices 
and procedures and in the development of conservation regulations where needed. 

Great Lakes fisheries research, $110,300.—The deduction of $253,800 from the 
level of the 1956 appropriation represents the discontinuance of the construc- 
tion, installation, and maintenance of electrical weirs to prevent the passage 
of sea lampreys upstream to spawn. Funds for future research on sea lamprey 
control and the conduct of the control operations are to be carried in the State 
Department budget for 1957. 

The estimate of $110,300 will continue to provide research on other fishes of 
the Great Lakes, directed toward the rehabilitation of the Great Lakes fisheries. 
The Great Lakes are producers of the choicest fresh-water fishes in the United 
States. The production fiuctuates much more than it should, and fisheries for 
certain species collapse or sporadically expand to the ultimate disadvantage of 
all conerned. These fluctuations and their underlying causes are very incom- 
pletely understood, although specific causes such as sea lamprey invasions have 
received considerable attention. The ultimate objectives of these investigations 
is solution of the problems underlying sustained production and the development 
of economical methods for control of such known causative factors as sea lam- 
prey predation. 


(d) Designing fish protective devices, $31,200 (no increase requested) 


Under section 18 of the act of June 10, 1920, known as the Federal Water 
Power Act, the Fish and Wildlife Service is required to prescribe fishways or 
fish protective devices to be provided at dams built under licenses issued by the 
Federal Power Commission, and these requirements are incorporated in the 
licenses issued. Work under this heading provides for the devising and de- 
signing of fish protective works for such purposes. 
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In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are avail- 
able under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program as shown in the following table: 




















Budget estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 
| - - a eS RE o ——— — 
Regular Public | Regular Public | 
appro- | Law Total | appro- | Law Total 
| priation el 466 | | priation 466 | 
—— —_—— ——____—__—}. —|— —|—_—— -| |__| 
(a) Coastal and offshore fishery re- | | 
search __. ’ | $2, 461, 400 [$1. 310, 000 \$3, 771, 400 $2, 461, 400 |$1, 310,000 | $3, 771, 400 
(6) Commercial _ shellfishery _ re- | | | | 
search. ".....-| 225,600} 75,000} 300,600 | 225, 600 75,000 | 300, 600 
(c) Inland fishery research el Wie ts. | 617, 500 | 363, 700 | 363, 700 
(d) Designing fish protective de- | | 
GOR ce vicddscd. «tec cdcisee ewe 31, 200 bevbacnlvee -| 31, 200 | 31, 200 | ‘ : i 31, 200 
TR cae bane nila 3: 3, 335, 700 | i 385, 000 | 4, 720, 700 | 3, 081, ‘900 i 1, "385 000 | | 4, 466, 900 


| | | 


_— _ a = — 





2. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery resources, $1,150,000 

















3 | Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
Subactivity propriation 1957 
(a) Exploratory fishing and gear development- ------ esi ein alet site caste talata meal $359, 700 | ental” date $359, 700 
i) SIT PIII So os dans cdiapes caccen otc aeaceeawacuses 1 295, 900 | 295, 900 
(c) Commercial fishery statistics...................-.......-.-- Ef SPE Te scars <8 158, 500 | 158, 500 
€@: Commeralds Bene y GOOG. ou < cceids sc nb anc en yetsesavenusausnchess sa 46, 300 46, 300 
Cay EE RIES Te I lian wk ce en cnc tees os cdcedecbcncstpcecennses 290, 000 289, 600 
Did ibis Flas lile 
DON a si ncn nntitdadandhibcnebiincctktpumbihdientidy ttapdbliahbsbipllilebai | 1, 150, 400 1, 150, 000 


{ | 





(a) Eaploratory fishing and gear development, $359,700 (no increase requested) 

Under this subactivity the Service is concerned with planning and conducting 
exploratory fishing programs to locate and determine the extent of new fishing 
grounds and ascertain the size and character of the resource; designing, testing, 
and developing new and improved types of fishing gear and equipment; and 
determining the effectiveness of new and conventional types of fishing gear and 
fishing craft and demonstrating the most efficient means and methods of 
operation. 


(b) Fishery technological studies, $295,900 (no increase requested) 


Under this subactivity the Service conducts research to develop improved and 
more economical methods of handling and processing fish and shellfish, and 
utilizing fishery byproducts and seaweed products. Such research formulated 
on the basis of the most pressing needs of the industry includes studies on preser- 
vation, sanitation, nutritive value, bacteriology, and chemistry of fishery 
products. 


(c) Commercial fishery statistics, $158,500 (no increase requested) 


This subactivity includes the conducting of statistical surveys and the collect- 
ing, analyzing, and disseminating of fishery statistics such as volume and value 
of the catch of each species by types of gear and geographical areas, the quantity 
of each kind of gear, the number of fishing craft, employment in the fishery 
industries, the volume and value of processed fishery products, monthly freez- 
ings and stocks of frozen fish, monthly production of fish meal and oil, and 
landings of fishery products at important ports. 
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(d) Commercial fishery economics, $46,300 (no increase requested) 

Work under this subactivity involves the collection and analysis of economic 
data on production, distribution, and consumption of fishery products as an 
aid to the United States fishery industry in economic production and marketing, 
and to the Government in efficient administration of the domestic fisheries. 
Economic studies include those on price levels, marketing of fishery products, 
competitive production, transportation rates and facilities, and the effect of in- 
ternational trade on the domestic fisheries. The administration of the Fishery 
Cooperative Marketing Act (Public Law 464, 78d Cong.) is also financed from 
these funds. 4 
(e) Fishery market news service, $289,600 (no increase requested) 


The following item has been deducted in arriving at the base for the 1957 
estimate: 


Amount included in the 1956 appropriation for building rentals, hereafter 
to be financed by the General Services Administration____________-__ -.. $400 


This subactivity provides for the collection of current information from widely 
scattered fishery centers of the United States and Alaska, on production, re- 
ceipts, supply and demand, market prices, cold storage holdings, and imports 
of fishery products; and for the publication and dissemination of this informa- 
tion, by means of daily reports and monthly and annual summaries, through 
seven field offices located at Boston, New York, Hampton, New Orleans, San 
Pedro, Seattle, and Chicago. It also provides for the assembling of current 
news on fisheries developments in the United States and in foreign countries, 
und for the publication and dissemination of this news, from Washington, 
I). C., through the medium of the monthly periodical Commercial Fisheries 
Review. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program, as shown in the following table: 


| 














Appropriation, 1956 Budget estimate, 1957 
Regular Public Regular Public 
appro- Law Total appro- Law Total 
priation 466 priation | 466 
| | 
a eae Fee ee ee ee eee ee 
(a) Exploratory fishing and gear develop- 
CIB is ciaiicareats niente | $359, 700 | $299,000 | $658, 700 | $359, 700 | $299,000 | $658, 700 
(b) Fishery technological studies | 295.900 | 464,000 | 759,900 | 295,900 | 464.000 759, 900 
(c) Commercial fisheriery statistics | 158,500 | 200,000 | 358, 500 158, 509 | 200, 000 358, 509 
(d) Commercial fishery economies 46, 300 148, 000 194, 300 46, 309 148, 000 194, 300 
(e) Fishery market news service 290, 000 |_- : 290, 000 289, 600 |...... 2 289, 600 
f) Fishery education and market de- 
velopment__--- : atid 315, 000 315, 000 _.. 315,000 315, 000 
TOR. ic sdeuscx 1, 150, 400 1, 426,000 2, 576, 400 (1, 150,000 1, 426,000 | 2,576,000 
3. Research on birds and mammals, $975,800 
. 5 Adjusted Estimate, 
Subactivity :ppropriation 1957 
Wildlife population studies $61, 400 $132, 400 
Studies of causes of wildlife depletion - 21, 000 35. 000 
Studies to improve wildlife management methods 158, 200 238, 200 
1) Studies to improve bird and mammal contro] methods ; 94, 900 123, 900 
¢) Cooperative wildlife research unit 125, 300 146, 300 
Total_. 2 i eS : 460, 800 675, 800 
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Financing the wildlife-research program 
The following tabulation shows by sources of funds, the total funds available 
in 1956 and the estimates for 1957 for financing the wildlife-research program: 








Soe | Program, i Estimate, 
Appropriation | 1956 i 1957 
sipping ila ota ai ia écmeeuben ‘i ah cecnaiipat \— * 
ANNUAL DEFINITE 
Investigations of resources.................-.-.------------ ST Cee $460, 800 | $675, 800 
ANNUAL INDEFINITE | 
Management of resources (25 percent)... ..------ ee ee ee | 10,000 |__.-- 
Administration of Pribilof Islands. _- =e eS earaaiied era ; anv 49, 000 | 49, 000 
PERMANENT INDEFINITE | 
| 
| 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration. ; j oe ‘ ‘ 401, 000 | 45, 000 
Migratory bird conservation account Pueahc diatehe Wtetobats scenic nue: aeiieteaGian 35, 000 | 205, 000 
reer sss a aaa 
955, 800 974, 800 


I a Ea, i Be Ba a | 


It will be noted from the foregoing tabulation that the increase requested for 
1957 in the annual appropriation for this activity totals $225,000 but that the 
net increase in the program from all sources of funds amounts to only $59,000; 
the difference, $186,000, representing a shift in financing from permanent 
appropriations. 

(a) Wildlife population studies, $132,400 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $132,400, an increase 
of $71,000 over operating base all of which represents a shift in financing from 
permanent appropriations. 

(b) Studies of causes of wildlife depletion, $35,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $35,000, an increase 

of $14,000 over operating base. Of this increase, $7,500 represents a shift in 


financing from permanent appropriations, and $6,500 represents a net increase 
requested for research on insecticides hereafter discussed. 


(c) Studics to improve wildlife management methods, $238,200 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is 238,200, an increase 
of $80,000 over operating base. Of this increase, $63,000 represents a shift in 
financing from permanent appropriations and $17,000 represents a net increase 
requested for marine mammal studies hereafter discussed. 


(d) Studies to improve bird and mamal control methods, $123,900 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $123,900, an increase 
of $39,000 over operating base. Of this increase, $23,500 represents a shift in 
financing from permanent appropriations and $15,500 represents a net increase 
in the program. 

(e) Cooperative wildlife research units, $146,800 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $146,300, an increase 
of $21,000 over operating base all of which represents a shift in financing from 
permanent appropriations. 

This nationwide program, in which the Service cooperates with the Wildlife 
Management Institute and the conservation departments and land-grant colleges 
of 15 States and the Territory of Alaska, was initiated in 1935. The major 
objectives of the cooperative program are to train personnel for responsible 
positions in the field of wildlife management, to conduct research basic to proper 
utilization of these resources, to promote education, and to provide technical 
assistance to conservation agencies—private, State, and Federal. 


4. Research on fish migration over dams, $157,300 


Research on fish migration over dams, total: 


I ate esc itn aadign $157, 700 
UO as i sie Sine sn ssinceagus Stiarcigiccin easing actacdast ined decile aapies Mica i wlintinatig ci aiigiais 157, 300 
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No increase is requested for this activity for fiscal year 1957 over operating 
base. The following item has been deducted in arriving at the base for the 1957 
estimate : 


Amount included in the 1956 appropriation for building rentals, hereafter 
to be financed by the General Services Administration____- —_ $400 


This activity provides for the continuation of studies begun in 1954 on the 
controlling of fish migration in order to secure successful passage of anadromous 
fish over dams, whether they be spawners moving upstream or their progeny 
moving to sea. 

Work to date has been coordinated with the Corps of Engineers in studies in 
the Columbia River Basin. A report on such activities was submitted to the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, on July 27, 1954, by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Work accomplished and underway includes the following studies: 

Electrical guiding of fish 

Experimenters continued the field trials of guiding devices begun in 1954, and 
were able to increase the percentage of salmon fingerlings guided by the most 
favorable installations to as high as 85 to 94 percent. They encountered 
mortality of some fish and difficulty in guiding the smallest ones, and are trying 
new horizontal electrodes to overcome these troubles. The experiments em- 
ployed 167,000 fish under 90 different procedures. Laboratory experiments have 
led to the development of increasingly effective and efficient combination of 
voltages, pulse frequencies, and duty cycles (percentage of time the current is 
on). Short-duty cycles, such as the 6 to 10 percent ones recently found success- 
ful, save a great deal of the cost of electricity consumed. 


Guiding by means of light 


Continuing experiments with this type of stimulus led to a light arrangement 
which would guide 85 percent of young salmon to the desired side of a stream. 
Biologists testing light guiding devices have installed them at the same location 
as the electrical devices so that the effectiveness of the two could be compared. 
Fish tracking and counting 

The automatic tracker, utilizing a tiny transistorized radio transmitter at- 
tached to a salmon, and a receiver in a boat, follows the movement of the salmon 
successfully in either turbulent or quiet water. The sea-scanar device, also 
developed under the guiding program and requiring nothing on the fish, is 
successful only in quiet water. The two devices enable biologists to follow the 
movements of fish through fishways, and thus to develop improvements. 

The Service’s electronic engineers and fishery biologists working together 
have produced a compact, inexpensive automatic electronic fish counter which 
operates with a high degree of accuracy. This will be invaluable in assessing 
the performance of fishways. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, 
1956 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations ¥ el $5, 104, 600 $5, 065, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) , 4, 917, 000 5, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase i eee 187, 600 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
01 Personal services____- 7" wamen - - ---- 3, 271, 
02 Travel as . ove -- - 224, 
03 Transportation of things po : ‘ ; 31, 
04 Communication services 115, 
05 Rents and utility services . er 55, 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal . . 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal year : Fiscal year—Continued 
| intdntniatammel $1, 586, 451 3d supplemental, pay. $165, 000 
1, 466, 851 95: 4, 299, 448 
2, 239, 473 é 4, 460, 000 
3, 324, 603 3) 4, 127, 000 
3, 875, 000 aie * 4, 917, 000 
4, 008, 986 


1Includes $730,000 appropriated in Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956. 
SALTONSTALL-KENNEDY ACT FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to ask, in addition to that, how 
much is available for research under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act ? 

Mr. Farrry. $3 million each year, and that will continue under 
the present percentages that are made available. 

The 3-year program ends in the fiscal year 1957 and at the conclu- 
sion of that year, there will be unexpended balances that will arry us 
through 1 full additional year, and certainly part of a second. 

Chairman Haypen. You ean put the breakdown in the record. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Programs and allocations under Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, fiscal 1955 and 1956 


Fiscal 1955 | Fiscal 1956 
expenditure | allocation 


1. Research on fish and fisheries (fishery biological studies): 
(a) Coastal and offshore fishery research: 
(1) Salmon and related species: 
a, Studies at sea to determine racial characteristics of 
salmon and contract development of methods of 
connting and recording escapement. Serological | 
studies on racial characteristics in laboratory ---- $216, 700 $60, 700 
. Study of predators, effects of logging, tagging, and 
methods of enumeration of escapement_- - 108, 300 
Pacific sardine: A cooperative program of research on | 
fluctuation in abundance of Pacific sardine, anchovy 
and mackerel. ih ont 
Ocean research: Research on the Pacific Ocean to assem- 
ble data on climate and oceanoeraphy in order to deter- 
mine relationship between environment and worldwide 
fluctuations of the commercially valuable species of 
fishes 
North Atlantic trawl fishes: To secure information on 
biology of sea scallop, flounders, whitings, advance 
studies of ocean perch. ; - 401, 600 294, 000 
Herring: Studies on biology of herring~ kK 71, 900 99, 000 
Gulf of Mexico fishes: 
Red tide research: Study of causes and control of toxic 
red tide in Florida coast__.- 53, 000 | 2 000 
Shrimp: Research on shrimp nursery grounds and 
shrimp movements 76, 300 | 30, 000 
Sponges: Biological study of sponge grounds to deter- 
mine extent and density of population for manage- 
ment of fishery and administration of Federal | | 
sponge law a a si 20, 000 
High seas research: Research on king crab stocks of 
Bering Sea and North Pacific Ocean_. 2 50, 000 | _- 
Atlantic striped bass research: Study of races, ‘oceanic | 
migration, variations in year class strength, effect of | 
fishing, and evaluation of productivity of different ages 
and sizes _ ine ee eae ee ae eS ng eam 32, 000 
Menhaden research: Research on population, age, and | 
distribution of menhaden- - - - 30, | 80, 000 
Central office: Publication of a handbook of biologic: al 
data on fishes- - --- ai a eae ae 


A 


Total, coastal and offshore fishery research 1, 049, 000 | 1, 041, 000 


SS | 
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Programs and allocations under Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, fiscal 1955 and 1956—Con. 


Fiscal 1955 1956 
exper caiture 


Research on fish and fiisheries— Continued 
(b) Commercial shellfishery research: To intensify research on preda- 

tors, dependable seed oyster supply, and quality of marketable 
oysters from different areas by strengthening research personnel 
and facilities at existing laboratories 

(1) New England oysters 

(2) Middle Atlantic oysters 

(3) Gulf of Mexico oysters ‘ iin 


Total, commercial shellfishery research 
Inland fishery research: Improvement of fish cultural methods 
for channel catfish 


d) Pacific oceanic fisheries investigations 
(1) To provide additional research on albacore tuna, to define 
location of stocks in waters north of Hawaii 
(2) Contract research on substitute for live tuna bait 


Total, Pacific oceanic fisheries investigations 


Total, research on fish and fisheries (fishery biological 
studies 


Exploration, development and utilization of fishery resources (commercial 
fishery studies): 
(a) Exploratory fishing and gear research 

(1) Maine sardine explorations: Expl-ration program in « 
operation with bicle gical studies 

(2) North Atlantic explorati: ns: Operation of vessel Delaware 
to explore new fishing greunds 

3) Gulf of Mexico explrrati ns: Overhaul cf electrical system 
and purchase of radar set on exp] ratory fishing vessel 
Oregon 

(4) South Atlantic explorations: Offsh-re shrimp exploration 
to determine eommercial ptentialities 

(5) Gear development and research: Purchase and cutfitting 
of gear research vessel to replace Pompano, including 
special generating equipment for underwater television, 
ete_. 


Total, exploratory fishing and gear research 


Fishery technological studies: 

(1) Middle Atlantic and Gulf research: Research to develop 
proper methods for handling, freezing and packaging 
southern oysters in gulf and Scuth Atlantic areas 

(2) Development cf voluntary standards: 

a. Research to develop ve luntary Federal grades and 
standards for varicus fishery products 000 
b. Prestandards fvr fresh fish 

(3) Development of chemical! index for nutritive value cf fish 

meal: Research to develop more rapid and better means 
f evaluating the nutritive properties of fish meal. 
Mostly eontract research- 

(4) Development of new uses for fish oil: Research to find new 
specific uses for fish oils for a favorable competitive status 
against existing surplus ef demestie fats and cils 

(5) Improvement in quality of skipjack tuna: Contract study 
to improve methods of freezing skipjack tuna at sea 

(6) Great Lakes survey: To determine scope and type of tech- 
nological problems 


Total, fishery technological studies 


Commercial fishery statistics: Expediting release of statistics and 
strengthening coverage, especially in regard to shrimp and cold 
storage statistics ‘ 96, 390 200, 
(d) Commercial fishery economic studies: For studies, especially on 

fish consumption, and economic surveys of certain sections of the 

fishing industry q 243, 000 148, 000 
(e) Fishery market news service: Marketing of fishery products study. 25, 000 


000 
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Programs and allocations under Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, fiscal 1955 and 1956—Con. 


| Fiscal 1955 Fiseal 1956 
} expenditure allocation 


2. Exploration and development of fishery resources—C ontinued 


(f) Fishery education and market aevelopment: | 

(1) Regular education and market development program: | 

To continue regular program of promoting the use of | | 

domestically produced fishery products through educa 

tional services and market devel opment activities as 

financed by transfer funds prior to Saltonstall-Kennedy 

legislation $167, 000 | $175, 
(2) Expansion of education and market development activi- 

ties: Expanded school lunch, locker plant, and special 

marketing programs, including foreign market develop- 

ment, and the assembly and evaluation of information 

on foreign production, marketing, and technical ad- 

vances 7 ; watt 137, 300 , 009 


Total, education and market development.-_-_- - -| 304, 300 315, 000. 


Total, exploration, development and utilization of 
fishery resources (commercial fishery studies) -.- 1, 444, 000 


3. Construction of fish facilities: Preliminary survey and engineering for 
proposed construction (major construction will not be done with Salton- 
stall-Kennedy funds) j : 7 we . 30, 300 
. General administrative expenses: Assessment for general administrative 
Services. .-... 3 sian saat ait ae 191, 500 2 189, 000 


Total programs... — ; iano wleas 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 


RECAPITULATION 


1. Research on fish and fisheries pcaesede $1, 434, 200 | $1, 385, 000 
2. Exploration, development, and utiliz: ition of fishery resources : . 1, 444, 000 1, 426, 000 
3. Construction of fish facilities cgeadbesce cael a ‘ 

4. General administrative expenses ___- 2 wetieind. dancweeexsaee 191, 500 2 189, 000 


Total programs__- 5 Sir en ’ : a . 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 





1 Includes $500 for expenses of American Fisheries Advisory Committee 
2 Includes $15,000 for expenses of American Fisheries Advisory Committee. 


Funds available 


Fiseal 1955 Fiseal 195t 


Transferred from Department of Agriculture under the act | $4, 207, 826 | $4, 322, 879 
Available for conducting fishery educational service, technological, biological, 

and related research programs, and to develop and increase markets for 

fishery products of domestic origin FF 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Balance for accrual which may not exceed $5 million. This balance is avail- 

able for use any year to make up a total of $3 million if 30 percent of the 

duties do not amount to this figure, or for the acquisition of surplus fishery 

products. The balance also can be used beginning July 1, 1957, if the 

Saltonstall-Kennedy Act is not continued . : a ea , 207, 826 1, 322, 879 


CONSTRUCTION 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$2,200,000 for construction. The appropriation for the current year 
was $1,750,000. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 
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(The justifications referred to follow :) 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


CONSTRUCTION 


Appropriation act, 1956___- 5‘ saith ‘ __. $1, 000, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 956 aakicedobihe ; 750, 000 


Appropriation_____-_-___ se ee 1, 750, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957, and House allowanc aces _ 2, 200, 000 


Analysis by activities 


A ppropria Estimate, 


Activity tion 1957 


1. Fish facilities $744, 000 $1, 200, 000 
2. Wildlife facilities 1, 006, 000 1, 000, 000 


Total 1, 750, OOO 2. 200. 000 


1. Fish facilities, $1,200,000 


A ppropria- 


Subactivity 
tion 


Fish hatchery facilities $455, 000 $270, 000 
4) Fishery research facilities 289, O00 930, 000 


Total 4 744, 000 1, 200, 000 


(a) Fish hatchery facilities, $270,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $270,000. The de 
crease of $455,000 from the 1956 appropriation represents nonrecurring expenses 
for the construction of a tish hatchery below the Norfork Dam, Ark. 

For fiscal year 1956, Congress approved a program of construction and im- 
provement of fish hatchery facilities amounting to $210,000 but provided that 
it should be financed from prior year unobligated balances. This program 
was as follows: 

Welaka, Fla_-_- aeie ; 5 .__-. $30, 000 
Millen, Ga : ' E y 60, 000 
North Attleboro, Mass__----~-- : 5D, OOO 
Cortland, N. Y ROLE ee a a _ 12,000 
Springville, Utah__-_- : a : 40, OOO 
Pittsford, Vt___- ee siete : 12, 000 
(QJuileene, Wash_ : vee : 1, O00 


ON iSite ice Aa —— ee 210, 000 
Construction proposed for 1957 is as follows: 


1) Lake trout propagation program: 
SRR EL, NIN oes i aps sci a in plete cit crea Ad ‘ $25, 000 
Pendill’s Creek, Mich pichina Ss ont pecs nee se aa j 16, 500 


ON 4 faba alt ~ : : 41, 500 


From all information available, immature lake trout seem to be immune 
from sea lamprey attacks during their first 3 years of life and an early restock- 
ing of the lakes should be made to permit recovery of the lake trout populations 
when the present sea lamprey control program has become most effective. The 
$41,500 is requested for the following projects designed to speed up the planting 
of lake trout: 

Charlevoix, Mich., $25,000.—This hatchery is located to permit maximum use 
in the lake trout restocking program. However, the hatching and rearing fa 
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cilities are old and the replacement of rearing tanks will be necessary to permit 
an increased production of fingerling trout. The hatchery is operated in Close 
cooperation with the Great Lakes Fishery Committee and with the recently 
established Federal hatchery at Pendill’s Creek, Mich., for the maximum pro- 
duction of fingerling lake trout needed in the restoration program. The $25,000 
requested is for the construction of concrete rearing tanks. 

Pendill’s Creek, Mich., $16,500.—In order to provide additional propagation 
facilities for lake trout, Congress furnished funds during the fiscal years of 
1950 and 1952 to initiate the construction of a hatchery at Pendill’s Creek in 
the upper peninsu'a of Michigan. The station has never been completed in 
accordance with plans, and the funds requested are to provide a residence and 
garage in the isolated community at a cost of $15,000 and $1,500 respectively, 
in order that the station may be staffed sufficiently to permit the output of 
lake trout in increased numbers. 


(2) Other facilities: 
Williams Creek (McNary), Ariz $20, 000 
Welaka, Fla 30, 000 
Chattahochee Forest, Ga 20, 000 
Millen, Ga 25, 500 
North Attleboro, Mass 20, 000 
Ennis, Mont 48, 000 
Inks Dam, Tex 15, 000 
Springville, Utah 30, 000 
Pittsford, Vt 20, 000 


228, 500 


Williams Creck (McNary), Ariz., $20,000.—This hatchery was established in 
1940 on the Fort Apache Indian Reservation for the production of trout to 
restock waters in that area. The station has potentialities of becoming one of 
the larger trout hatcheries operated by the Fish and Wildlife Service when funds 
to complete the improvement program are provided. The water supply is of 
excellent quality and the property lends itself to development. While the sta- 
tion was never completed according to plans, Congress did provide $85,500 
during the fiscal years 1950 and 1951 for continuing the construction. The 
fishing pressure on waters in the reservation, other Federal areas in the State 
of Arizona and other waters open to the public in Arizona and adjoining States 
has increased tremendously in the past few years. The present requirements 
for trout for restocking purposes exceeds the production possible from existing 
facilities serving the area. The construction of concrete raceways for which 
this money is requested, designed to use the water supply to the best advantage 
is the paramount need to increase the production potential at the hatchery. 

Welaka, Fla., $30,000.—This station was constructed by the former Resettle- 
ment Administration and, in 1939, was transferred to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. At the time of original construction, the facilities at the station were 
not completed and many of them were not of a permanent nature. A large repair 
and improvement program is needed to provide the fish-cultural facilities re- 
quired for the production of large numbers of pondfish required annually for 
restocking waters in Florida and parts of Georgia. In order that the hatchery 
may meet its current needs and those within the near future, an improvement 
program is necessary. The $30,000 requested in fiscal year 1957 is needed for 
improvements to ponds, including regrading and sealing, and the replacement of 
water supply and drainage lines and control structures. 

Chattahoochee Forest, Ga., $20,000.—This trout-rearing station is located 
within the Chattahoochee National Forest, Fannin County, Ga. The present 
facilities at the station were constructed with the aid of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps during the period 1936-39. The hatchery is operated by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to produce trout for stocking waters in the national forests. 
Fishing pressure in the Chattahoochee Forest area has increased rapidly in the 
last few years and present trout-stocking requirements, in accordance with a 
recent survey that was made under the Dingell-Johnson program, exceed the 
production possible from existing facilities serving the area. The available water 
supply at the station will permit expansion of the unit. Both the United States 
Forest Service and the State of Georgia are intensely interested in a program to 
expand facilities at this station in order that the production of trout can be 
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increased. The funds requested are to start the program and will provide the 
following items: 


Water-supply dam $15, 000 
Watery “REIGN in sii etd cir ch ein dne wa 


Total _. 20,000 


Millen, Ga., $25,500——This hatchery was authorized by the act approved 
August 18, 1949 (Public Law 249, 8lst Cong.), and funds were provided by the 
Congress during the fiscal years 1950, 1952, 1953, and 1956 for construction. This 
station has never been completed in accordance with plans, and the amount 
requested in fiscal year 1957 is to further develop the hatchery. The demand for 
fish to stock farm ponds in the southern half of Georgia has increased rapidly 
during the past few years. At the end of the 1954 distribution season, applica- 
tions requiring approximately 2,200,000 bluegills remained unfilled. From all 
information available, it appears that farm-pond building will continue at a 
high level, and the demand for fish will not be reduced appreciably within the 
foreseeable future. The funds requested will provide for the construction of 
approximately 5 acres of warm-water ponds with water supply and drainage 
facilities. 

North Attleboro, Mass., $20,000.—Owing to the fishing pressure in Massachu- 
setts, the present hatchery facilities, both State and Federal, are inadequate to 
produce sufficient fish for the restocking of the waters. Congress provided funds 
for initiating the construction of a combination trout and warm-water hatchery 
at North Attleboro, Mass., in the fiscal year 1950. Funds have been provided 
for the subsequent fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1954, and 1956. Additional funds are re- 
quired to complete the hatchery in accordance with plans, and this estimate pro- 
vides for the construction of additional concrete raceways. 

Ennis, Mont., $48,000.—This hatchery is responsible for the proper stocking 
of a large area of the trout waters of southwestern Montana. Within its dis- 
tribution area, there are 10 lakes with a total surface area of 23,573 acres and 
approximately 2,000 miles of streams, varying in width from a few feet to over 
150 feet, all suitable for trout. As the station is located in the center of a 
recreational area, concentrated fishing has depleted the stock of fish in many 
of the streams and lakes. Therefore, present stocking of many of the waters 
must be made with legal-sized fish in order to maintain satisfactory catches. 
The present facilities for the storage and preparation of fish food are in a 
lamentable condition. This estimate provides for construction of a new fish- 
food preparation and cold-storage building, 70-ton capacity. 

Inks Dam, Tea., $15,000.—The construction of this hatchery has never been 
completed although it was established in 19388 below Inks Lake near Burnet, 
Tex. The output of this station is distributed to large reservoirs and to farm 
ponds in the central part of Texas. The area served comprises 13 counties and 
includes 6 of the largest lakes in Texas: Buchanan, Inks, Granite Shoals, Marble 
Falls, Lake Waco, and approximately one-third of Lake Travis. Funds were 
provided for the first phase of an improvement and expansion program in the 
fiscal year 1955. Only one residence is available and the lack of quarters handi- 
caps the employment of an adequate staff to provide for experienced men to be 
at or near the hatchery at all times. The $15,000 requested is to construct a 
residence with carport. 

Springville, Utah, $30,000.—This hatchery is located in an area where a tre- 
mendous fishing pressure is placed upon trout waters. The concentration of 
population in northeastern Utah, and the great number of vacationists who visit 
the area each season, have made it necessary that a large number of streams 
and lakes in Utah be stocked annually with legal-sized trout to provide success- 
ful sport fishing. The distribution area of the Springville hatchery is extensive. 
It includes the State of Utah and parts of Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
An excellent water supply is available and the funds requested are needed for 
the following items: 


Diversion structures (supply canal) $2, 000 
Raceways, concrete, 800 linear feet, at $35 28, 000 


Pittsford, Vt., $20,000.—This hatchery is located in the western part of 
Vermont and practically borders the Green Mountain National Forest. It was 
originally constructed as an experimental hatchery and the rearing facilities 
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were designed to hold small numbers of fish in each compartment. Although 
they may have served the purpose for experimental work, which has now been 
discontinued, the layout is inadequate for large-scale production. There is a 
heavy demand for legal-sized trout for restocking purposes on lands under Fed- 
eral control in the State. An ample supply of water is available for the proposed 
expansion of rearing facilities. The funds requested are needed for the folowing: 
Concrete raceways, 400 feet double, 8 feet wide $20, 000 
(b) Fishery research facilities, $930,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $930,000. The decrease 
of $289,000 from the 1956 appropriation represents nonrecurring items of con- 
struction of permanent research facilities at Pascagoula, Miss., and repair and 
reconstruction of docking facilities at Woods Hole Fishery Biology Station, Mass. 
Construction proposed for 1957 is as follows: 


Reconstruction of the laboratory and other facilities at the Woods Hole Fishery 
Biology Station, Mass., $930,000 

The Woods Hole Fishery Laboratory was constructed more than 70 years ago 
and, because of age and obsolescence and extensive damage suffered from hurri- 
canes during the past two seasons, anything short of complete reconstruction 
would not be practicable. Funds were provided in the fiscal year 1956 for repair 
and reconstruction of docking facilities at this station. 

Need for new facilities —The Woods Hole Laboratory is the focal point for the 
biological study of commercial fishes of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean. The work 
of this laboratory has assumed marked importance in the implemention of the 
International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. With the recent 
passage of the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, research based at this laboratory has 
more than doubled from a program of $218,000 to $525,000 a year. Existing 
facilities at the laboratory are not designed to accommodate a modern research 
program of this size. 

The new building will be a 3-story, brick and masonry, fire-resistant building, 
44 feet by 190 feet, providing 25,000 square feet which should accommodate a 
staff of 70 persons with adequate office and laboratory facilities. The design 
will include a flexible arrangement of plumbing to provide sea water under con- 
trolled conditions of temperature, ionization, ete., so that natural conditions 
anywhere in the North Atlantic might be duplicated and so that water, compressed 
air, vacuum, ete., may be drawn off any point in the building without excessive 
replumbing. Engineering estimates of the cost of the building, fully equipped 
with necessary furnishings, fixed equipment, and experimental facilities is 
$570,000. 

A public aquarium has been operated for many years as a public educational 
service and is used, as well, for research on live fish. This reconstruction would 
provide the aquarium in a separate building with shops, garage and storage space. 
The aquarium would be 50 feet by TO feet. The garage would provide stalls 
for 7 or 8 vehicles. A net loft, storage bins for ships gear, and 4 to 5 offices for 
ship and maintenance staff employees would be part of this unit. Finally, the 
building would include shops for the making and repairing of laboratory equip- 
ment, space for repair of nets and seagoing equipment and for repair and main- 
tenance of vehicular equipment. The engineering estimate for this unit is 
$360,000. 

2. Wildlife facilities, $1,000,000 


| | 
Subactivity Appropriation | Estimate, 1957 


| 


Wildlife refuge facilities, total._...........------ a BS eons ee $1, 006, 000 | $1, 000, 000 


Wildlife refuge facilities, $1 million 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $1 million. The de- 
crease of $6,000 from the 1956 appropriation represents nonrecurring construc- 
tion of a spillway at Dakota Lake National Wildlife Refuge, North Dakota. 

The funds requested for 1957 would continue the construction of the Devils 
Kitchen Dam on the Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge, Illinois, at the same level 
us provided in the appropriation act, 1956. These funds would be transferred 
to the Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, for construction of the 
project. It is understood that the plans of the Corps of Engineers with respect 
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to this project contemplate an award of a contract late in this fiscal year which 
will obligate the $1 million appropriated in the fiscal year 1956 and that their 
plans for the fiscal year 1957 contemplate obligation of the $1 million included 
in the estimate for that fiscal year. 


Itemization of estimate 


I Estimat 
t 1Y 

Program and financing: 

lotal obligations $2 O98, OM $9 y ( 
obligated balance brought forward B48, OM 
Appr riation os F 1. 750. 000 2 200, 000 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Obligations by objects 
01 Personal services 2 105 46. 400 
02 Travel 19, 800 6. 000 
Transportation of things 2, 400 300 
04 Communication services 600 100 
5 Rents and utility services 1, 200 0 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 600 600 
07 Other contractual services 136, 400 2, 300 
0&8 Supplies and materials : 138, 700 51, 400 
9 Equipment 12. 200) 12° 900 
Lands and structures 711. 400 1. 080. 000 
Taxes and assessments 600 200 
Total, Fish and Wildlife Service 1. O98. OOF 1. 200. 000 
ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

07 Other contractual services 65. 000 100. 000 
Lands and structures 935, 000 100, 000 
Total, Corps of Engineers . . a 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Total obligations es 4 ie 2, 098, 005 2, 200, 000 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal year : | Fiscal years—Continued 


ee she os a egTe $199, 998 | AS Bie oh as $1, 263, 742 
eek 41, 56% i i tt : 673, 800 
Rant ar tt 1, 031, 834 | et 135, 600 
ose a 1, 887, Ss ee aS ae 300, 000 
Pe ee ee 1, 883, 450 Fe ieee. ~.. “eet 


Includes $750,000 appropriated in Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956. 


MCNARY HATCHERY, ARIZONA 


Chairman Haypen. I notice one item you have here that relates to 
the McNary Hatchery at Williams Creek in Arizona, $20,000. 

For the first time, I visited that hatchery last summer. I was for- 
tunate enough on that particular day to find the head of the office there 
and I had the opportunity to talk to him at that time. 

[ found that the fish are being reared in ponds and if they could 
have concrete troughs to do the work in the operation, it would be 
much more efficient. 

I asked them to prepare me a statement as to what improvements 
ought to be made there in their judgment, not expecting. of course, 
that the money will be allowed in any one year. 


73918—56———- 31 
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I notice you are making a start by an appropriation of $20,000 and 
that that $20,000 is for these concrete racew ays. The estimate that 
I have is that the total cost of those raceways is $108,000; and that 
there is an urgent need for other construction at the station. Of 
course these components are related. 

Mr. Farry. Ina general way; yes, sir. We are trying to separate 
the phases and spread it out, but they are ultimately needed. The 
tanks are in the hatchery building and the raceways are outside. The 
raceways should be constructed first. 

Chairman Hfaypen. I saw that, but nevertheless, you would have a 
better hatchery if you had the building remodeled and concrete hatch 
ing tanks? 

Mr. Fariey. Yes, sir; definitely, and the sooner it is done of course, 
the sooner we build up that facility for 100 percent production. 

Chairman Haypen. I went down the road to get into that place and 
it certainly needs fixing up. He has an estimate here of some $16,000. 

Access is almost the No. 1 element, it seems tome. I thought maybe 
I might ask this committee to make a modest increase in the amount 
that is carried in the House bill, asking for an item or two. I would 
like to have, of course, the benefit of your advice as to what will be 
the most important items if we have an addition of some fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Fartey. May I ask our fisheries expert to answer that because 
he can evaluate that. 

Senator Cuavez. You are talking about the road money ? 

Chairman Hayven. Talking about the road money and improving 
the hatchery building at the moment. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Svome.a. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to give that a little 
thought and inay I then present that to you very shortly ? 2 

Chairman Taypen. If you will supply it for the record, please. 

Mr. Suomera. Yes. The reason I hesitate, Mr. Chairman, is that 
in working in any of the categories there, we will have to take into 
consideration the engineering phases. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Suometa. I would like to get a definite figure on what the en- 
gineering costs might be in connec ction with each of the projects. 

Chairman Haypen. T do not intend to ask that everything be done 
in 1 year. 

Mr. Svuomena. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


WILLIAMS CREEK, AriIz., FISH HATCHERY 


The Williams Creek (McNary), Ariz., trout hatchery is located on the Fort 
Apache Indian Reservation. The fishing pressure on trout waters in the dis- 
tribution area of the hatchery has increased tremendously in recent years, and 
although the production of trout has been increased as a result of an improve- 
ment of facilities in 1950 and 1951 and the employment of modern fish-cultural 
techniques, the output of trout is not adequate to meet the restocking require- 
ments. 

The item of highest priority in an improvement and expansion program for the 
Williams Creek hatchery is the construction of trout-rearing facilities designed 
to utilize the water supply to the best advantage, at an estimated cost of $108,000. 
An item of $20,000 to initiate the construction of trout raceways is included 1n 
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Interior’s 1957 appropriation bill. In view of the urgent need for modern rear- 
¢ facilities at the Williams Creek unit, any increase in construction funds that 
can be made available will be utilized for the construction of trout-rearing 
facilities. 
To the funds provided for the construction of rearing facilities there should be 
idded 8 percent to cover engineering costs. 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM T. KRUMMES 


Chairman Haypen. I will place this letter that I received in the 
record so it will all be there. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WIDLIFE SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF THE REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
1lhbuquerque, N. Mex., November 14, 1955 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: In accordance with your verbal request during our 
recent meeting at the White River headquarters of the Indian Service, the follow- 
ng estimate for expansion and modernization of fish-rearing facilities at the 
McNary station is furnished for your use: 


1. 750 lineal feet of concrete raceways, including water supply lines and 

drain lines for use of the raceways and necessary excavation and 

emergency storm drains for their protection____.-___-__-_-___-_-_~ 5108, 000 
2. Fish foods storage building Sa cae 20, OOO 
SFO ae ie de asta cates, ea naa . $15, 400 

Utilities, such as water lines, power lines, etc ‘ 2, 000 

SOW CN ii ieee ce hii iideecanied 600 
LS, OOO 
16, 000 


{. Completion of access roads to hatchery ponds and raceways______~-~ 
». Remodel hatchery building and install concrete hatching tanks_____- 23, 000 


Subtotal_ om” ‘ ~ 185, 000 
6. Engineering and contingencies______-__~ ; pales 18, 500 


Total aia - ii ated sa 203, 500 


Although the possibility of spreading the expansion and modernization program 
over a 8-year period was discussed, we recommend completion of the program 
within 2 years in order to reduce adverse effects on the current production 
schedule. ‘This would allow trout production to continue with minimum disrup 
tion. Demands for catchable size trout will continue to increase during the 
onstruction period and a 3-year schedule would severely limit output during 2 
seasons of heavy demands. 

With a 2-year rehabilitation program, the full amount of item 1, $108,000, would 
he necessary during the first year.. In addition, $10,000 of item 6 should also be 
available during the first year, to finance necessary engineering, for a total of 
$118,000. During the second year the balance would amount to $85,500. 

We estimate that with the expanded and modernized facilities, production can 
be increased from about 50,000 pounds to 75,000 pounds of trout annually. 

_ This station serves the Fort Apache Reservation, primarily. As a means of 
judging future requirements which are increasing at a rapid rate, records as to 
number of angling permits sold by the Apache Tribe is of help. 

In 1951 approximately 5,000 permits were sold; in 1955 sales will amount t 
ipproximately 23,000. We believe that the increase will continue during the nex 
» years at a somewhat slower rate. Permit sales in 1960 is estimated be 
50.000 
_To date only about 40 percent of the stream mileage is being stocked. U+iliza 
ton of approximately 100 miles of stream is very low due to lack of roads or 
existence of only very poor roads. 

, \ Teage of impoundments requiring stocking is estimated as increasing from 
‘Hout 65 aeres in 1955 to about 260 acres in 1960. Planned construction of new 
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impoundments and improving access to existing impoundments will increase the 
acreage requiring stocking. 

Throughout the Nation, as a whole, studies indicate continuing increases in 
sport fishing both as to total number of anglers and frequency of trips per indi- 
vidual. This alone would eventually require greater output from the McNary 
Station. 

Considerable impetus to the rapidity of this increase on the Fort Apache Reser- 
vation is expected, as a result of the tribal recreational enterprise. 

This program, which calls for the construction of one or more motels, a large 
lodge, numerous individual cabins, campgrounds and leasing of summer home- 
sites will increase the attraction for tourists and provide the means for accom- 
modating them for extended stays. Improvement of roads and construction of 
new roads for convenient access to fishing areas will make available important 
amounts of fishing water now not utilized or only very lightly used. 

The total beneficial effects of this program to the Apache Tribe and to the 
economy of the area adjacent to it is expected to be significant. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. KRUMMES, 
Acting Regional Director. 


FISHERY INDUSTRY ON FORT APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to have the important items to 
get it going. This hatchery is on the Fort Apache Indian Reservation 
and the fisher y industry has built up there. It is of material benefit 
to the Indians themselves. Streams on the reservation are stocked 
and a great number of people come there to fish. 

So it would be a substantial source of income to the Indian tribe on 
the reservation on which the hatchery is located if the hatchery can 
be improved and brought up to date. 

On the other hand, every fisherman in the whole Southwest is inter- 
ested in more fish to catch. 

Mr. Fartey. Our statement will show the progressive priorities for 
that work to go ahead on. 

Chairman Haypen. If you would do that, I would be much obliged. 

Mr. SuomeEta. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Have you any questions, Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuak. No questions. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Chavez? 

Senator Cuavez. No questions. 


MARION, ALA., FISH HATCHERY 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Hill, who had intended to be here 
today, is interested in the fish hatchery at Marion, Ala. Would you 
look into the matter and submit a statement for the record with regard 
to what needs to be done, and an estimate of the cost. 

Mr. Fartry. We will be glad to do that. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Marion, ALA., FisH HAtrcHEeRyY 


Facilities at the Marion, Ala., fish-cultural station were installed during 1932 and 
1933. At the time the construction took place fish-cultural practices were relatively 
simple, and the demand for fish was light. The production facilities were con- 
structed in line with the fish-cultural methods used during that period and 
proved satisfactory from the standpoint of producing to meet the demands at 
that time. Since the early thirties, demand for the species of fish which are 
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produced at Marion, Ala., namely, the largemouth bass and bluegill, has in- 
creased many fold. During the past season the fish produced at the Marion 
station were utilized in stocking waters in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Florida. Although intensive fish-cultural methods are being used 
to the extent the antiqui ited facilities permit, the station is unable to meet the 
total stocking requirements. 

Normal annual production, using present facilities, amounts to approximately 
8,750,000 fingerling fish weighing 10,000 pounds. By making the proposed im- 
provements, annual production should be increased to approximately 5,625,000 
fish weighing 15,000 pounds. Need for this increased production was well 
demonstrated at the close of the past distribution season. There is reason to 
believe that the demand for fish will continue to increase during the next few 


years. 
The Marion, Ala., station was set up as a training center for warm-water fish 
culturists in 1951. This is the only Federal establishment of its kind in the 


United States. The outmoded fish production facilities at the Marion station 
require major repair and modernization to permit an increased production of 
pondfish and demonstration of modern fish-cultural techniques. 

The following improvement and enlargement program, including cost esti 
mates, has been developed for the Marion hatchery (individual items are listed 
by priority). 
1st phase : 

Divide ponds 43 and 49 into 40 ponds complete with water supply 

and drainage facilities_- sical adasaisiti aes ___ $50, 000 
Divide ponds 1 and 2 into 8 ponds of approximately 0.75 acre each, 

and pond 10 into 6 ponds of approximately 1 acre each, complete 


with water supply and drainage facilities_____ 40, 000 
Repair and/or replacement of existing pond drain and supply lines_ 25, 000 
Provide supplemental water supply______--_--_______ i iebispaairahipadadees i, 
Repair and remodel existing buildings__.___--___________- il a 19, 000 
Construct 2 duplexes (concrete block) _~.-_--__--_-_-_-_- 42, OOO 
Garage and storage building (8-stall)_-__________________ oi 12, 000 
Remodel present fish-holding facilities isi mabaet ena nea 2, 000 
Construct additional fish-holding house in southe: ast sec tion of ‘sta- 

tion grounds a a 15, 000 
Domestic water supply and sewerage sy ystems piece ae i BBs 4, 500 

Landscaping and surface roadways and drives _ 10, 000 
Ungineering and contingencies_____ ea ie, Geet Re oe . 21,500 
Total of 1st phase of program_- pein, oie as ovteamdied : 250, 000 


2d phase: 
Divide ponds 27, 28, 29, into 29 ponds of approximately 1 acre each 


complete with water supply and drainage facilities______ sein A), OOO 
Utility building (classroom, 2 apartments, laboratory, library) __ 68, 000 
Bngineering and contingencieés..............._.... .... ‘ 12,000 

Total of 2d phase of program__-__- s. a we . 130, 000 

Total cost of program________ : Ea 3 : 380, 000 


WELAKA, FLA.. FISH HATCHERY 


Chairman Haypven. The budget includes $30,000 for the hateche ry at 
Welaka, Fla. As I recall, this committee provided funds for the be- 
ginning of this construction last year at the request of Senator 
Holland. 

The Senator cannot be here this morning, but I know of his interest 
in the matter. Would you please provide for the record a statement 
on this hatchery, setting out the construction program. 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. | 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


WELAKA, FLA., FISH HATCHERY 


The Welaka, Fla., fish-cultural station was constructed by the former Re- 
settlement Administration and later transferred to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The station as originally constructed is not adequate to meet the demands of 
the area it serves. There is a rapidly increasing demand for pondfish for stock- 
ing farm ponds in Florida and southern Georgia, and for warm-water species 
for corrective stocking due to the recognition of the importance of lake manage- 
ment in Florida. 

Need for increased production was well demonstrated at the close of the past 
distribution season, when unfilled applications for stocking waters within the 
distribution range of the station required approximately 3,800,000 fish. The 
normal annual production amounts to approximately 1,500,000 fingerling fish, 
weighing 2,500 pounds. By making proposed improvements, annual production 
should increase to approximately 4 million fingerling fish weighing 6,700 pounds. 
There is no indication that the demand for fish will decrease to any appreciable 
extent within the foreseeable future. 

Many of the ponds were not designed for production. Proper drainage facili- 
ties have not been installed in ponds. The Beecher pond unit has an adequate 
gravity water supply and land is available for the construction of additional 
ponds. Water-supply lines and the pumping plant at the main station have 
deteriorated and replacement is necessary. The aquarium building is in poor 
condition and should be remodeled as it is a public attraction, and due to the 
station’s location in a recreation area, is visited by thousands annually. 

The following improvement program, including cost estimates, has been de- 
veloped for the Welaka hatchery (individual items are listed by priority). 


Funds provided in fiscal year 1956 for the following: 
Clear Beecher Spring and surrounding area of timber, clean spring 
lake, construct concrete wall on perimeter of spring proper, and 
constract New ‘Cutler TRCN. go. cece eeneuce sae $30, 000 


Funds needed to complete program : 
Improve ponds by regrading, sealing, and replacing drainage and 


water-supply lines and control structures__.........--_.-_____- 30, 000 
Install drainage lines to laboratory ponds__....._.._____-___-___-__ 40, 000 
Construct concrete block 8-stall equipment building___._.___.____~- 15, 000 
peas pmuanremen WR a 5s ot on ne ete hg webct 20, 000 
Raze main station pumphouse, replace diesel pump with modern 

unit, provide housing for new unit-_-----_---__--_~- sdmathlacetie ese ware 46, 000 
Install new water-supply lines to experimental and laboratory 

es ct asda oad oe ae ak, dae eee deel cia eee ke os 50,000 
Regrade laboratory and experimental pond bottoms as needed____ 23, 000 
TORE “WIR Lao os ses i eo eeeceeinace nn ees 15, 500 
Road surfacing and landscaping.__...._.__._._____ sia aaa ae acetate de 6, 500 


Improve Beecher Lake unit by subdividing lake into ponds 4 to 
1 acre in size, and constructing additional ponds above lake, 





all complete with water supply and drainage facilities__._.._._____ 70, 000 
puertvie fish: sereen at Betcwer wait... <5 10, 000 
IRR NOCTIRT ANG CONTRI CIN yiciriieisicckin ctiacinaimmaun wien inwintenes 36, 000 

EI ees <a Se cbs a. pha inn Sarco alerts oe ain ok aha paar at eae Tae ees 362, 000 

Total: eetinenebe: COR OF I asa eck enc ne cemacs 392, 000 


The Department of Interior’s 1957 budget, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 21, contained $30,000 for improving of ponds by regrad- 
ing, Sealing; and replacing drainage and water-supply lines and control 
structures, 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$852,000 for general administrative expenses. 








WO 
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The justifications will be included in the record. 

If there are no questions from members of the committee, we will go 
on to the next item. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Appropriation act, 1956 = ‘ ; $760, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs = 7 aeons 51, 000 

Adjusted appropriation_ ee is 811, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957; and House allowance s arate 852, 500 


Analysis by activities 


bed Adjuster estimate 
Activity isted I ew 
' sppropriation 1957 
1. Departmental expenses $356, 000 $356, 000 
2. Regional office expenses__- 155, 000 496. 500 
Total aa ; Sich hd distenlinaharegelaannapiidetitet } 811, 000 | 852, 500 


The estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1957 is $852,500, an in- 
crease of $41,500 over operating base. 

This appropriation provides for the executive direction and administration 
of operating functions financed from annual appropriations. Funds for admin- 
istrative services for functions which are financed from permanent appropria- 
tions are derived from those appropriations. 

The total amount of the proposed increase of $41,500 is for regional office 
expenses. Of this amount, $20,500 is needed for 6 GS-4 bookkeeping machine 
operators, 1 each in the 5 continental regions and 1 in Juneau, Alaska, and the 
remainder, $21,000, is for other administrative costs incident to administration 
of the larger program contemplated by the estimates. The estimate is only 4.5 
percent of the total of the annual appropriations involved and is considered very 
reasonable. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations. ..._..- ated , $811, 000 $852, 500 
Appropriation (adjusted) insect peli laa ‘ 760, 000 852, 500 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase . : 51, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
01 Personal services ii aaa : ‘ 751, 200 773, 200 
02 Travel sa . ee 27, 500 27, 500 
03 Transportation of things ; , 2, 900 2, 800 
04 Communication services a . 10, 600 15, 000 
05 Rents and vtility services 200 200 
06 Printing and reproduction | 4, 500 9, 500 
07 Other contract’'al services ila : 5, 700 10, 000 
08 Suprlies and materials . ; 7, 000 12, 000 
09 Equinme t se . 400 1, 300 


15 Taxes and assessments ‘ ioaie naked 1, 000 1, 000 


Be a ial patients ee os 811, 000 852. 500 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


APPROPRIATIONS 





Fiscal years : Fiscal years—continued 
Di en bic ctig bare $620, 461 3d supplemental, pay_.-. 55, OVO 
eg sith cicacie wvtiignes i Sudinas 578, 906 Se iideanies tla: dita hacia caonioapcciins, 6: SE 
Ts ccanscratncaceniastaecaistndanesinaes 785, 793 i a cee clad 775, 000 
I ees cinntiststnhcecachcnsnasaecataas 891, 63 a Ai didi cisdta ac Se 725, 000 
MN ide cs te cana ai depp celal 912, 500 tle Siifaiaic di taub ccc abc citi id. 760. 000 
tice asian tli eae 806, 631 


AUTOMOBILES 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The budget proposed authority for the pur- 
chase of 111 automobiles, of which 97 were for replacements. The 
House allowed only authority for the 97 replacements. 

The Department is requesting that the authority be increased to 
allow the purchase of 14 additional automobiles. 

The justification will be placed in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(House hearings, p. 532) 
(P. 18, lines 11-12) 


Amendments requested: 

(1) Page 18, line 11, after the word “exceed” strike out the word “ninety- 
seven’, and insert in lieu thereof the words: “one hundred and eleven”’, 

(2) Page 18, line 12, after the word ‘‘vehicles” insert the following: “, of 
which ninety-seven shall be”. 


HOUSE REPORT 
The House report made no statement concerning this item. 
JUSTIFICATION 


Explanation of amendment (1).—This amendment restores authority for 
the purchase of 111 passenger motor vehicles of which 14 would represent 
additions to the fleet of such vehicles. 

The amendment restores authority for the purchase of 14 additional passenger 
motor vehicles to meet the needs of an expanded program. Of the 14 passenger 
motor vehicles, 9 would be purchased for use by the 9 additional United States 
game management agents included in the estimates for fiscal year 1957; 3 would 
be used by marketing specialists in collecting fishery statistics and conducting 
marketing programs; and 2 would be used in connection with the expanded 
program of river basin studies. 

Explanation of amendment (2).—This amendment provides that of the 111 
motor vehicles authorized for purchase, 97 shall be for replacement only. 


STATEMENT ON PASSENGER Moror VEHICLE REPLACEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


All of the 97 passenger motor vehicles to be replaced by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in fiscal year 1957 will have met the General Services Administration 
replacement standards as to age and mileage. Their average age will be 7 years 
and three-fourths of them will have been driven in excess of 80,000 miles. 
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\DMINISTRATION OF THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 
JUSTIFICATIONS 
Chairman Haypen. The last item for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
is an indefiite appropriation for the administration of the Pribilof 
Islands. 
The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION OF PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


Appropriation Act, 1956 (60 percent of Pribilof receipts)_ $1, 829, 152 
Unobligated balance brought forward from prior years_. +353, 988 


Total appropriation______~~ wae =. & 180, 14 
Unobligated balance carried forward into subsequent 

years (contingencies). ___ _— _._.. —103, 140 
Unobligated balance cover red. into Treasury as “‘miscella- 

I I iia ns csi a a ee —T00, 000 


Total program, 1956... ~~~ Seine _. $1, 380, 000 


Decreases: Construction and rehi ibilits ation scala ea ete, ors) + 95, 300 
a a oa a aa _. 1,284, 700 
Increases: 
Rehabilitation of native dwellings_________________ $19, 300 
ERCFORSOR OPCTAtINg CXDONGCE. an. dcinnccn cen cesnnn 20, 200 


39, 500 


TSI rT a a a ee 1, 324, 200 
Adjustments in amounts avail: ble : 
Increase in reserve____--__ nbd sad hin ik ocd Maa aaounsica baat aa atackdoaa 255, 800 
Proposed reversion of amounts available to Treasury as miscel- 
Cy satel ngs cairn sy aks sl setae Tn nce cpeentipcpan iin etaneeeiepenal 2, OUP, 000 
‘Total estimated appropriation, 1907... ... 6.62. cnnnncnnnwnn 2, 580, 000 
Administration of Pribilof Islands, total: 
1956 program __ 1,380, 000 
1957 program__-_- Ss i ‘ . 1,324, 200 


The program for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,324,200, an increase of 
$39,500 over operating base. The following items have been deducted in arriving 
at the base for the 1957 program: 


Reduction of nonresident native labor force due to completion of con- 


tract construction work — $42, 000 
Reduction in requirements for sub sistence supplies and transportation 

costs for general islands maintenance and operation__-_~_ . 13,300 
Two inspection engineers required heretofore for the contract construe- 

tion and rehabilitation program ; salle ti os ee 18, 000 
Nonrecurring amount provided in 1956 for the rehabilitation of 8 Aleut 

residences _____-_- et beaten Sica acaide ‘ 22, 000 


Re ke ee eee ERT LL, 


The Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea, Alaska, are reserved for the protection 
and management of the Pribilof fur-seal herd which is administered under inter- 
national agreement. Activities on the Pribilof Islands include (a) care of the 
native population of about 600 Aleuts—civie guidance, employment in the fur- 
sealing industry, community services (medical, dental, and educational, and 
eare of indigents) ; (6) construction and maintenance of buildings, roads, docks, 
and other facilities required for the fur-seal industry; (c) operation of a by- 
products plant for the processing of fur-seal carcasses into oil and meal; (d) 
operation of supply vessels to transport personnel and cargo to and from the 
islands; and (e) conduct of research studies so as to control and improve the 
techniques of management of the fur-seal herd. 
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The following table shows the relationship of the 1956 program to the 1957 
program: 

















Program, | Program, 
1956 | 1957 
az 7 be =| ee on jail te tes 
Islands maintenance and operation.-............--.- die ietens dae $505, 500 $506, 750 
PDP OVOEEA! GOOTMIOD.. « ni ciinnanns ddubnendbacdestcdcbhaudens wateddemnedsece | 225, 500 | 231, 150 
Native labor_- tO ee ae 5 itliniace cieinatiitctiete! diate a ae Pee 560, 000 | 518, 000 
Construction and rehabilitation... ............------ Se ee Lidabusseebaces 40, 000 | 19, 300 
DE iiccunkemsanssaitenuvncanabeeeen a a a Nala 1, 331, 000 1, 275, 200 
Fen WOOO. « . «oo o5sccsne cl bleed ended 49, 000 49, 000 





OOD «ke nisi neta wane xing pie miele OS anneal anaes dim dnaeap aaiaata inane ate | 1, 380, 000 1, 324, 200 


Increases are requested for the following purposes: 

Increased operating expenses, $20,200.—Of the total requested, $14,550 is re- 
quired for heating and maintenance of new administration buildings to be com- 
pleted in fiscal 1956 and $5,650 is for a wage-rate increase for supply-vessel 
personnel. 

Rehabilitation of native dwellings, $19,300.—This amount is needed for the 
rehabilitation of seven Aleut dwellings. 

The estimate for fiscal 1957 contemplates the appropriation of amounts equal 
to 60 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the preceding 
fiscal year (1956) from the sales of sealskins and other products of the Pribilof 
Islands, as follows: 


Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1956 


Sales of sealskins: 
Apr. 25, 1955, and special sales of 24, 805 sealskins (actual)... $1, 508, 480 
Receipts from sales of 52,000 sealskins in October 











1955, and April 1956 (estimated) .......____-___ $2, 759, 978 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co. (esti- 

EY i sini es ni ccccicons ccasegusdemaeicea i ae ee 15, 900 
—_—_—_——- 2, 744, 078 

Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 350 tons of meal and 350,000 pounds 
OD ne INE F icissssncctuassines eateries dinstaieniarniciaca aetna eeoeeataaan eaaatamaA aia 47, 442 
Re Ie i oc cincetanicornideaitcltetnibiicstecciiianesnstteeiinmiatacinebieninies 4, 300, 000 
TORE)  OBUEARCS ‘(OD GIOIIE) onciticninntin a ncinsetioaiiensuuedean 2, 580, 000 

Itemization of estimate 
Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 
— os dieceniniatatipeicininilandniaiiiapapiiainpmannendniiengitl | 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING | | 
Total obligations iid i al al ia re tie  e al l ae .-| $1, 380, 000 $1, 324, 200 
Unobligated balance brought forward___.........--- sata aaa atl ces — 353, 988 —103, 140 
Unobligated balance carried forward-_...........-..----.----.------------- a +103, 140 | +358, 940 
Unobligated balance no longer available. -.........-.-.-.----------------- afl -+-700, 000 +1, 000, 000 
[| $$$ $$ — | 
ie ns oak daencnn dita ncstandatstaensee suse ipieaean 1, 829, 152 | 2, 580, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

Oe . aE IRON, 25:75. ssc ticaeis ea nuad Gade ae oid kd en enn anes miei 797, 400 756, 600 
02 Travel---- aise eianesdatetann a adie ewaranisbancsbdthaicdnccislshaeel | 18, 500 15, 000 
03 Transportation of things_........---- stew ‘ i in ts Ro pt oe ola 51, 300 | 46, 000 
ee I i os ot inl en wa dian a Anh baa 1, 200 | 1, 100 
05 Rents and utility services_-_-_---_- stich Rea e oe pean n adaimne sites 5, 600 5, 800 
OG Dries amd TOMTOUeOGION....n. «025. 5 siinsai cs cnecnccstinses cs sanacss at 5, 0@0 | 2, 000 
BN i cicnicciinckBadtecict tens dietdssvkéentenbddnel 160, 500 | 161, 000 
08 Supplies and materials nice ew ngs ent Na ip een Sadia Nica arte el 362, 700 350, 200 
09 Equipment__- Eaidbdceep eee d . aha ieee da es mice ated Se ig el 33, 300 34, 000 
RB. FUROR OG PIII 6 wo ccc dadess cnnbitess tiikes« civnenecndeectshaseus 2, 300 2, 300 
SR ccattin a sanacca ss Be aiaindcantes ona paaieaedetieic nes ati aonkbsetine admin aie nate 1, 437, 800 | 1, 374, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence... ...........----.--------------- 57, 800 49, 800 
I 8 oo oe, cine le cca pehiansenenehiln Hhaebaps + setk elem 1, 380, 000 1, 324, 200 
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REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. Is there any particular comment you want to 
make on that? 

Mr. Fartey. No,sir. We have completed a very important rehabili- 
tation program and we are continuing on a little less active basis to 
fit it into the needs of the natives. 

We have quite a humanitarian problem as well as the business 
administration of the islands and we think we are doing a very excel- 
lent job with the natives as well as with the fur seals. 

Senator DworsHak. What are you planning to do with this in- 
creased expenditure of about $750,000 ? 

In 1956 you had $1,829,000 and an estimated budget for 1957 of 
$2,580,000. What are you going to do with the $750,000 increase ? 

Mr. Farry. $19,300 for rehabilitation of native dwellings. 

Senator DworsHaK. How much ? 

Mr. Farry. $19,300 for rehabilitation of native dwellings, an in- 
crease in operation of $20,200, which is in the heating and maintenance 
of new buildings that have been completed under the constructive 
program. 

Senator DworsHax. That is only a small part of it? 

Mr. Fartey. I was just turning the pages here, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Excuse me. I think we ought to have the 
chairman make a trip to the Pribilof Islands and make a report. 

Mr. Farry. I would like the chairman to do that and I invite the 
whole committee. 

Because it is in excess of our needs, $1 million goes to the United 
States Treasury. 

FUR-SEAL REVENUE 


Senator DworsHak. $1 million of what ? 

Mr. Fartey. Fur-seal revenue. 

Senator Dworsuak. Of the $2,580,000 ? 

Mr. Farury. That is right. 

Senator DworsHaxk. But where do you find that ? 

Mr. GARDNER. On page 90. 

Senator DworsHak. So you are proposing to turn $1 million of your 
estimated receipts into the Federal Treasur y? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHAk. Because you have made good progress on your 
rehabilitation program ? 

Mr. Fartey. We think it should be. 

Senator DworsHak. I think you ought to get it in the record so we 
would know about it. That would be very startling information to a 
lot of people to know that. You have she ays had a very profitable 
operation there but when you turn money like that back in, you should 
be proud of it and have the record show it. 

Mr. Farvey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness the sealing operations are at their 
peak during the month of June and it would be most interesting and 
informative. 
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MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY WITH CANADA 


Chairman Haypren. In the month of June, this committee is busy 
trying to get the bills through for the fiscal year. 

I would like to ask you a question or two about the migratory bird 
treaty with Canada. It hie eek in operation for a long time? 

Mr. Farury. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Has there been any friction between the two 
Governments? 

Mr. Fartey. I just returned last night, sir, from a meeting down in 
New Orleans in which the Canadian Government wildlife people 
were present, working out plans for surveys of the breeding areas 
this summer so that we can estimate the crop of migratory birds. 

The Canadian Government and our representatives have worked 
in really wonderful harmony in that program. They are sympathetic 
with the many problem areas we have here and we recognize that they 
have a serious problem up there. There is a very pleasant relationship. 

Chairman Haypen. How do the numbers of wildfowl that nest in 
Canada and then come down to the United States in winter compare 
with what they used to be? 

Mr. Fartry. The proportionate numbers are higher because we 
have gone out of production in our own more highly populated areas. 
We have lost great waterfowl areas in northern Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and parts of Montana, In the Far North, in the provinces 
of Canada, human populations have not yet reached those areas but 
they are beginning to crowd in. So the proportion of waterfowl that 
we get from Canada is higher than it was years ago. 

The three flyways, Central, Mississippi and Atlantic, depend almost 
exclusively on Canadian production. The Pacific flyway gets some 
of the Canadian production and a great deal of the Alaskan produc- 
tion of migratory birds. 


NUMBER OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


Chairman Haypen. Has any estimate been made of the number of 
various kinds of waterfowl that do migrate? 

Mr. Fartry. Yes, sir. The level of that for the past 3 years, as 
compared to the production in the 1940’s has been Riveesite. For 
2 years there appeared to be a slight falling off in the flyways, but last 
year populations picked up and every flyway had an increased produc- 
tion over the previous year. 

Following this increase in numbers the Secretary of the Interior’s 
regulations liberalized the restrictions on the hunter, largely by in- 
creased numbers of days of shooting. 

Chairman Haypen. I think it would be interesting to place in this 
record the figures during the past 5 years of this migration. 

Mr. Fartey. I do not have them here but I will be glad to furnish 
them. 

CuatrMan. If you will do that, please. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
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VINTER INVENTORY 


Senator Cuavez. You are more interested in migration than pro 
duction ? 

Chairman Haypen. The production we know is in Canada pri 
marily. I would like to know what comes down from Canada. 

Mr. Fartey. That is the figure we gather each summer. We take 
each year what is known as the winter inventory; those are the birds 
left in our wintering grounds following hunting. This year’s winter 
inventory is quite favorable to previous years and that, plus the num- 
ber of birds that are actually harvested, represents the number that 
comes down. We check that each year with our estimates up in 
Canada, and they are closely correlated. 

The snowfall up in Canada in the provinces this year and up in 
Alaska has been very heavy, so it looks like a favorable breeding 
season for migratory w: aterfowl. The Canadians are little bit con 

cerned that they will have an overly wet season. 

Chairman Haypen. You have the birds that are born and nest in 
Canada; you have the ones that are harvested; and you have a record 
of those that go back. If you have those figures, we would like to 
have them in the record. 

Mr. Fartey. We would be happy to supply those. 

(See chart.) 

MINERAL LEASING ON REFUGES 


Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Dworsuak. Just one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Farley, there has been a lot of publicity recently about the 
alleged invasion of fish and wildlife refuges to conduct mineral ex- 
plor: ation activities. 
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I do not want to go into too much detail, but can you tell us what 
the current status of that is? 

Mr. Farry. Yes,sir. Iam glad to do that. 

There has always been provision for mineral leasing on refuges 
under such restrictions as the Secretary felt oprereee to impose. 
Then, in many of the lands that the Fish and Wildlife supervises, 
the oil and gas rights have been reserved by the vendors, or they 
are retained in the Corps of Engineers, and in certain of the flood- 
control projects in the Bureau of Reclamation where we superimpose 
the wildlife activity. There has never been any time when the refuges 
have been exempt from oil leasing. 

Even in our duck stamp money purchases of refuges for migratory 
waterfowl, I think our total purchases to date run about 250,000 
acres. Of that duck stamp money investment, in a little over 
100,000 acres the oil rights were reserved by the vendors, so we have 
never had control. 

Under the new regulations which have been talked about quite 
considerably, the Secretary has delegated to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service the decision as to the conditions and terms, and the time 
when oil operations or gas operations or explorations may be under- 
taken. 

In this order, for the first time the Secretary has set aside specific 
areas in which there will be no oil and gas operations. He set aside 
other areas where there will be no leases for oil and gas until the 
agencies wishing the leases have submitted to Fish and Wildlife 
Service an operating plan, and the Fish and Wildlife approves the 
operating plan, which of course safeguards the areas for wildlife. 


OIL LEASING SUBJECT TO FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE APPROVAL 


Then there is a still larger area in acreage that has been listed as 
available for oil leasing but in which no operation will take place 
without prior approval of the Fish and Wildlife Service. These are 
areas which heretofore have been available for leasing without any 
reference to the Fish and Wildlife Service. So our Service feels 
that if there is an oil lease program, that we are in a much better 
position to control it because the control is in our hands now, whereas 
it used to be that we were in either just an advisory capacity or 
were not consulted. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Are you actually tightening the regulations, 
making them more drastic, more protective ? 

Mr. Fartey. We have prepared, and I will be glad to submit it 
for your consideration, what we call a set of guidelines to distribute 
to our refuge managers and our regional people, pointing up that 
some of these requirements are rather expensive requirements. 

(A copy of Circular Letter dated February 17, 1956, Subject: 
Guidelines for operations on oil and gas leases, etc, is attached.) 
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( The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington 25 D. C., February 17, 1956. 


CIRCULAR LETTER 


For: Chiefs—Divisions, Branches, and Offices; Regional Directors; Director, 
Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations; Administrator, Alaska Wildlife 
Resources ; Administrator, Alaska Commercial Fisheries. 

Subject: Guidelines for operation on oil and gas leases under the revised regu- 
lation by the Secretary of the Interior. 


On December 2, 1955, the Secretary of the Interior signed a revision of section 
192.9—Oil and Gas Leases, General Provisions, title 48, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions. You have received copies of this revision and have noted how it strengthens 
the Service's position in protecting refuge lands under oil and gas development. 

First, note that provisions are made for geological and geophysical prospecting 
under terms and conditions that the Service may prescribe to protect the wildlife 
resource. Next, note that certain refuges for the “preservation of rare or 
endangered species, remnant big-game herds, and irreplaceable examples of 
unique animal or plant ecology are not available for leasing.”’ These refuge areas 
are listed in appendix A. 

Generally, exploration permits are not to be issued on refuges in appendix A 
without prior approval of the Director. Applications for such permits should be 
rejected except in cases when in your opinion gas and oil activity outside the 
refuge might result in drainage of gas cr oil from the refuge. In submitting 
applications for exploration permits on refuges in appendix A you should furnish 
your recommendation. 

In the next category, as listed in appendix B, are those refuges or portions of 
refuges where the habitat is classified as “‘wilderness, recreation, water develop- 
ment, or marsh,” on which the Service may hold that «'! and gas development 
might seriously impair or destroy the usefulness of siich lands for wildlife- 
conservation purposes if such oil and gas development were to proceed except 
under the most controlled and cautious supervision on the part of the Service. 
In still a different category are those refuges, such as the big-game refuges, 
covering thousands of acres on which the Service has always believed that some 
oil or gas development, if properly controlled, could take place without particular 
damage to the habitat. On lands of this type note that, while an applicant can 
get an immediate lease, he still must supply an acceptable operating program 
before beginning activities. 

In order to guarantee full protection, the applicants for leases now pending in 
category B must submit within 6 months ending June 7, 1956, an operating pro- 
gram acceptable to the Director of the Service. 

If we are sufficiently alert, we can ofttimes improve the particular refuge area 
by harmonizing the ecological needs of wildlife with the type of development 
required on a given refuge. For example, in marsh areas access road dikes may 
be used to create new impoundments or finally serve as nesting islands. Pest 
vegetation can be reduced and better food plants substituted for the noxious 
species as a necessary part of oil and gas development when such operations tend 
to spread the pest species. These are just a few examples of the possibilities in 
this connection. 

The Bureau of Land Measurement has decentralized its leasing operations, and 
lease applications for a given refuge will be made to the district land office of 
the Bureau of Land Management in which geographical zone the refuge is 
located. The BLM area director will request a report from the FWS regional 
director concerned, giving notice of the application and asking that the land 
description be checked, ete. Prior to making application on an appendix B area, 
the representatives of the oil company will doubtless confer with the regional 
staff in connection with the preparation of their operating program. Six copies 
of the operating program must be filed with the regional director; four of the 
copies should be forwarded promptly to Washington for study by staff members 
concerned. The regional staff should review carefully and even rewrite, if 
necessary, the operating program to give us every possible protection from dam- 
age to wildlife resources. Just as soon as the region decides that it has a work- 
able plan, your version of it should be promptly forwarded to Washington for 
final draft, to be referred back to the company for accentance. Pecanse of the 
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controversial nature of oil development and the fact that the Director has to 
be satisfied fully as to the feasibility of the operating program, final approval 
of all operating programs will be made by the Director. 

There are a number of basic features to be considered in such operating pro- 
grams. They are discussed under the following subjects : 

(1) Access.—All programs should provide for specific lines of travel and road 
improvement and maintenance where necessary by the oil companies. 

(2) Drilling periods.—The time of the year in which the companies are to 
conduct their drilling and producing operations shall be specifically set forth. 
Generally speaking, on the northern waterfowl! nesting refuges no drilling opera- 
tions will be permitted between March 15 of each year and November of the 
same year. Conversely, on the wintering grounds drilling operations will not 
be permitted between September 1 of one year and April 1 of the succeeding 
year. Normal operations, such as pumping of proven wells and removal of the 
products therefrom by a minimum operating force, will be permitted throughout 
the year. Unless otherwise authorized by the regional director, not more than 
one drilling rig shall be in operation at a time. 

(3) Pollution.—Extreme precautions shall be taken to avoid pollution. Each 
well site shall be surrounded by a ring dike adequate to control unexpected blow- 
outs and other drilling emergencies. In constructing the ring dike, the base of 
the dike shall be stripped down to mineral earth. The ring dike shall enclose 
a minimum area of 150 by 200 feet, and all equipment, drilling mud, powerplant 
and other operation equipment shall be stationed within the ring dike. Where 
pollution hazards are especially great, as in the case of water areas and special 
watersheds, the Service may require additional protective dikes having greater 
stability and construction standards. In special drilling situations of great 
hazard to refuge wildlife habitat, core trenches or Wakefield piling shall be 
required in the protective dikes. 

At the onset of drilling, blowout prevention valves shall be installed in each 
well. Upon completion of each well a storm choke valve shall be permanently 
installed. 

(4) Road dikes to well-drilling sites in marsh or water areas.—In almost all 
instances, except in a very few salt-water refuges, the Service prefers cast 
earthen road dikes to gain access to well-drilling points in our impounded 
areas and marshes. This eliminates the need for boats, bargers, ete., with 
attendant disturbance of wildlife and the risk of scattering pest plants. By a 
road dike is meant an earth fill bonded to mineral soil with a minimum top of 
14 feet, extending 2 or 8 feet above the mean water level, which is thrown up 
with at least a minimum berm of 7 feet between the canal and the base of the 
dike slope and with the road surfaced by gravel or timbers to carry the heavy 
traffic. The sides of such road dikes are to be seeded or sodded with grasses 
that have wildlife forage values, as for example Bermuda grass. Where neces- 
sary to prevent erosion, the slope of the dike is to be riprapped or protected by 
suitable marsh plantings. The company shall maintain the road dike to its 
minimum specifications at all times. Upon the completion of drilling operations 
and with the well hooked up to a submerged pipeline, such road dikes may be 
cut up into nesting islands. Where the well site is but a few rods from the 
shoreline, it may be better for the company to reach the drilling site by a trestle 
on piles, which can be removed after the well is drilled in. 

Canals are objectionable because they generally require cutting of the im- 
pounding dike and oftentimes serve to bring pest vegetation into the water 
area. In coastal marshes canals will be considered as a last resort, and only 
under special restrictions. 

Road dikes, if planned properly, may be used to impound areas without too 
much additional cost to the Service. This has a relationship to the following 
topic. 

(5) Drilling pattern.—Until further experience is obtained, the Service prefers 
that drilling patterns be on as wide a spaced grid as possible. For example, the 
present grid system for gas wells in several States is on a 1-mile grid, that is, 
1 mile between successive wells. This has the advantage of a minimum number 
of wells to recover the oil or gas resource and, at the same time, keeps the 
hazards to the refuge reduced by drilling only a minimum number of wells. Oil 
recovery probably will require a smaller grid system, but even here every effort 
should be made to keep the number of wells to a minimum. The Geological 
Survey, which has control of oilfield development in most instances, will be of 
great help in advising us on this score. 
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(6) Directional or slant drilling On small refuge areas or on any refuge 
that is of narrow average width. drilling should not he permitted on the area 
Rather, oil and gas from such areas should be recovered by slant drilling, or by 
participation in a unit area. Slant drilling will also be required if necessary to 
give the greatest protection to key marsh and impounded units on the refuges 

At all times slant drilling Shall be used on any refuge where feasible and 
from private lands if a sharing agreement can be reached. Directional or slant 
drilling should be required where possible to reduce the overal] number of drill- 
ing sites on a refuge by drilling several wells from a given well site. 

(7) Circulation and hotulism. In all road-dikes, to prevent stagnation and 
botulism on the lea shores of such road-dikes, not less than eight 36-inch-diam- 
eter culverts per mile, located at \<-mile intervals, should be located through the 
dike to provide reasonable circulation of water. This number of submerged c¢ul- 
Verts will give around 160 second-feet per mile flow between pools, with a 6 inch 
difference in head. Where it is desired to retain water in a given pool, such 
culverts will be equipped with flap or tide gates. permitting either the holding 
of desired water levels or draining the same as needed in maintaining a suitable 
wildlife habitat. Where patrol of the area is by boat, there shall be one bridge 
Section per mile of road-dike, said bridge to he constructed as required by Service 
engineers and of such dimensions as to permit free passage of the prevailing type 
of patrol or work boat used in the area, providing that the minimum dimension 
of any br'dge shall not be less than 15 feet length of span, with a clearanee of 
10 feet in height above the mean waterline. 

(S) Pest plants.—In order to prevent the spread of pest plants hy the oil com 
Dany’s operations, the company will be responsible for controlling all species of 
pest plants designated by the Service within 100 yards of any road-dike  Sueh 
control will be by means of both sprays and manual eradication and the planting 
of competitive vegetation as directed by the Service. 

(9) Salt water.—All salt water developed in the course of drilling shall be 
returned to the strata from Which it occurs by special salt water injection wells, 
unless the Service is otherwise advised by the Geological Survey. 

(10) Drilling mud. Drilling mud is to be kept at all times in special steel 
tanks adjacent to the drilling operations. At the completion of drilling at each 
well site, all drilling mud and debris must be removed from the refuge com- 
pletely. 

(11) Pipelines, storage tanks. loading platforms, ete.—These facilities will be 
located eccentric to the general field under development and located where they 
will have the least effect (1) upon waterfowl] concentrations and (2) as to the 
threat of pollution. Pipelines will be buried as required by the Service, and 
pumping stations are to be held to a minimum. 

As a result of the Service’s operating experience on the Louisiana refuges, 
Where secondhand piping and wooden barges have resulted in many leaks in the 
transportation of oil across refuge lands, new pipes and high-pressure valve S, 
steel barges, and other new oil] control and transporting facilities and materials 
Shall be required. 

(12) Flares and separators.—A]] flare pits are to be covered unless other- 
Wise agreed to by Service representatives. Separators will be held to a minimnm 
and located in conference with the refuge Inanager, technical requirements per 
mitting, 

(13) Dieellings, bunkhouse 8, water supply, ete.-—Such facilities are not to be 
constructed on refuge lands. 

On many western refuges the water supply is very limited. On the big-game 
management areas often the only water available for the wildlife population is 
found in small seattered waterholes, seep springs, and Service-constructed tanks. 
The operating oil company shall not be permitted to use such limited water sup- 
plies either for drilling operations or culinary and camping purposes. Camps 
and trailer sites positively shall not be located on or anywhere near such springs 
or Waterholes, ¢ rdinarily all activities on this type of area should be kent at 
least one-half mile away from springs or waterholes and can he located only as 
designated by the refuge manager. On those refuges where the water supply is 
ample, the operating company shall pay a reasonable sum for the water used 
in their operations. It has been found by experience that frequently large 
quantities of water are used in such activities. 

(14) End of operations.—At the end of the drilling operations. the company 
Will remove all structures designated by the Service. Road-dikes will be leveled. 
cut up into nesting islands, or left intact as may he indicated by the Service 
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Dike rings will be removed or left in place as directed by the Service. All drill- 
ing equipment, including the drilling rig, should be removed from a given well 
site before the expiration of 60 days after completion of the well. All pollutants 
in the ring dikes accumulated during the drilling of the well shall be thoroughly 
removed from the drilling site and from the Service’s property. 

Well sites and other structures shall be reseeded or replanted with wildlife 
food plants, trees, or shrubs as directed by the Service. This requirement has 
particular application to well sites, storage tanks, etc., in recreation areas and 
areas of strategic wildlife usage. 

Other things being equal, the operating company shall use quiet electric-driven 
pumps for well-pumping purposes unless the powerlines supplying such pumps 
are a threat to flying birds, including waterfowl. If such electric-driven pumps 
are impractical at a given site for the above reasons, then a pump of silent opera- 
tion shall be required. All power pumps that tend to have a noisy exhaust must 
be equipped with mufflers. 

(15) Bonds —An indemnity bond, the terms of which must be satisfactory to 
the Service, must be provided by the company to insure conformance with the 
lease and operating program for the area. Such bond, in general, should be suffi- 
cient to replace any specifie unit of the refuge on which the company proposes to 
work and which might be destroyed by the company operations. The bond 
in any instance shall not be less than $100,000. The refuge manager shall have 
the right to suspend the company’s operations on the refuge upon its failure to 
fulfill any portion of the terms of the operating program, such suspension to 
continue until such terms have been complied with. Such suspension, if given 
orally in the field in an emergency, shall be followed up immediately by a written 
notification of the suspension to the company involved. 

(16) Oil company personnel.—All company employees will observe all Service 
and Department regulations governing the maintenance of the wildlife refuge. 
The company will be held responsible for all acts of its employees. Firearms will 
not be permitted in possession of employees on refuge lands at any time. Oil com- 
pany employees will have the same recreational opportunities on the refuge that 
are permitted to the general public and no special concessions will be granted in 
any respect. 

(17) Performance.—All operating programs will be designed to preserve 
the preferred ecological and biological conditions of the refuge and, where pos- 
sible, to improve the refuge without cost to the Government. Strict adherence 
to and compliance with the operating Program are an absolute requirement. 
The Director shall be the sole judge of the operating efficiency and compliance 
of the company with the operating program and will indicate and direct and be 
the sole judge of all required operations of the company for the preservation of 
the present favorable ecology that each area presents for wildlife conservation. 

In case of sale or transfer of the operating company’s lease or operating rights 
on a refuge, the new operator or assignee shall be bound by the stipulations and 
requirements of the original operating program. 

The Service reserves the right to add new requirements to any operating 
program as operating experience proves necessary to give complete protection 
to wildlife population and wildlife habitat on the national wildlife refuges. 

Joun L. Fartey, Director. 


LACASSINE REFUGE 


Mr. Fartry. For instance, in the Lacassine Refuge, which has been 
under discussion quite a bit, our refuge people estimate that the oil 
people will have to spend approximately $1 million on diking and 
ditching and water-control gates and other things that they would not 
have had to spend if they carried on their operations under normal con- 
ditions. These are things that are set up as safeguards by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and also so arranged that we get definite values from 
them. 

For instance, in that refuge, we get four controllable water ponds 
that we would not have money to obtain with our own appropriations 
for years to come. 

So that is the general picture. There is no thought, as far as the 
Service is concerned, to invite exploitation of refuges. We recognize 
that we have areas that just must not be operated on. We also recog- 
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nize that there are areas, particularly in these large refuges where 
controlled ope rations can be done without damage. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Farley, you have been talking now of opera- 
tions only ? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. 


DETERMINATION AS TO OIL AND GAS OPERATION 


Senator Cuavez. Who determines whether or not they should have 
gas and oil operations ? 

Mr. Fartay. Mechanically, the lease is issued by the Bureau of 
Land Management, but under the Secretary’s order there are certain 
areas in which they are instructed to issue no leases. 

Senator CHavez. Yes: but that must be done after someone advises 
the Department that probably there is no gas or oil there. But who 
determines that it is possible to get gas and oil under a refuge? 

Mr. Fartry. The Fish and Wildlife Service determines whether 
such an operation would be detrimental to the wildlife values and will 
say no as necessary. 

Senator Cuavez. But you know that neither an oil company or gas 
company is going to go into operations unless they are satisfied that 
it is possible to get gas and oil. Who determines that ? 

Mr. Faruey. Under the regulations, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
may issue exploratory permits for operators in time of the year 
that it does not disturb the waterfowl, and that means at times when 
the waterfowl are not present there, and under whatever conditions 
seem appropriate. 

The determination whether there is an oil structure there comes, of 
course, from the Geological Survey. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you consult them before you issue these per- 
mits? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir; the Bureau of Land Management is interested 
and the Geological Survey is interested in most efficient operation. 

Senator Cuavez. I can readily see wits you should control opera- 
tions, but those people do not go down there to spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars without having investigated as to whether it 
is possible to strike a well. 

Mr. Farury. In the Lacassine refuge which I mentioned, the 
Geological Survey has determined that there is no oil structure there. 
The operators are going in there to take a chance. They think they 
will outguess the Geological Survey. But they are spending very sub 
stantial funds to find out. 


DEPARTURE FROM PRESENT POLICY 


Senator Dworsuak. You are not planning to relax your safeguards 
or your regulations in such a way that you will encourage an exten- 
sion of exploratory y work to the detriment of our refuges? 

Mr. Farury. Definite ‘ly no; and actually, the safeouards. the re- 
strictions that are written up, would discourage any but the most 
enthusiastic and well-financed operator there. Included in those is 
a requirement for sufficient bond to make sure that they are financially 
able to carry the plans out. The minimum bond that we have set 
up is $100,000; that is the minimum. 
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Senator DworsHak. Then you are actually not planning any di- 
versions or any drastic changes from policies which have prevailed 
in the past ? 

Mr. Fartey. No, sir; I think not. 

Of course, there is a greatly increased interest in oil and gas and, 
for instance, ms this Fort Peck refuge, where years ago there was no 
interest in it, during the last approximately 10 years I think 474 
leases have aa issued in that area because of the discover y of oil in 
that region. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am sure you can give us proper assurances 
that the primary purpose of the expansion program of Fish and Wild- 
life Service is to maintain these refuges essentially for the benefit 
of fish and wildlife and that you do not intend to depart from that 
established policy ¢ 

Mr. Faruey. I would not carry out my obligation to the Service if 
I took any other position. I am glad to give you that assurance. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any other questions / 

We thank you very much. 

Mr. Fartey. Thank you, gentlemen. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR ALLOTT 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to have included in the record at 
this point a letter from Senator Allott concerning funds for the con- 
trol of rodents and predatory animals. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
March 8, 1956. 
Re Appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, 
H. R. 9390. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMANS Since I cannot appear in person before your subcom- 
mittee considering the appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife Service, due to 
a conflict in committee schedules, may I take this means of calling to the atten- 
tion of your committe a matter of importance to my State in connection 
with the appropriations for the injurious rodent and predatory animal-control 
program. 

In allowing an increase of $2,967,500 over the 1956 appropriation for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, “Management of resoures” item, the House committee made 
certain adjustments to meet the increasing demand for stepping up the in- 
jurious rodent and predatory animal control program. It was stipulated that 
an additional $250,000 above the $1,009,500 programed was to be applied during 
tiscal year 1957 for the employment of additional personnel for local field control 
work. I earnestly ask that, if at all possible, this be raised to at least $500,000. 
This work should be accelerated. 

During this past recess of Congress I had an opportunity to visit one of these 
projects in action, and it is my opinion that this work is effective. 

May I point out, also, that the States have recognized the problem and are 
not leaving it entirely to the Federal Government. For example, during fiscal 
year 1955, the State of Colorado spent $137,000; the counties, another $8,500; 
and the Wool Growers Association added $22,166 in a combined program. The 
Federal Government participated to the extent of $35,600, or not quite 20 percent 
of the total of $203,238 expended for predator and rodent control. 

Thirty-six percent of the land area of Colorado is federally owned; much of 
it offers a breeding place for these predators and rodents. Some of this land 
is rented to individuals for grazing, or is adjacent to State or fee land used for 
grazing. It seems clear that the Branch of Predator and Rodent Control of the 
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Fish and Wildlife Service is being helpful and cooperative, as are the State, 
county, and private agencies ; but more funds are needed. 

I respectfully request the careful consideration of the foregoing by your sub- 
committee in their deliberations on the appropriation for the above-mentioned 
program and that my statement be made a part of the record of the hearing 
thereon. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
United States Senator. 


MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. GLENN BEALL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Beall ? 

Senator Beats. Thank you for giving us the opportunity to be here 
this morning. 

lam here on behalf of the Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission. 

This Commission submitted its report, stating that the appropria 
tion necessary for its six park units for fiscal year 1957 amounts to 
$344,000. This amount in its entirety was approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget in its recommendation to the Congress. 

In the House of Representatives this amount, $344,000 was reduced 
by $57,000, leaving a total amount appropriated of $287,000. 

It is submitted that the work of the Maryland-National C apital 
Park and Planning Commission cannot properly be conducted during 
fiscal 1957 without the full appropriation requested ; $344,000, the 
amount requested by the Commission, has been, after much careful 
study, found to be sufficient to fulfill the Commission’s program. 
That it is, in its entirety, necessary, is substantiated by the concur- 
rence of the Bureau of the Budget in the amount requested. 

The Bureau of the Budget did not deem the amount of $344,000 to 
be excessive, even in the light of a planned balancing of the budget. 

We feel, and I am going to ask the Chairman, Mr. Pyles, to tell you, 
that we primarily maintain six parks in the Washington area. Mr. 
Pyles can tell you in more detail what they are doing ? 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, the Commission represents areas out- 
side of the District of Columbia ? 

Senator Brat. That is right. 

Mr. Pyirs. In Montgomery and Prince Georges. 


STATEMENTS OF CARLTON E. PYLES, CHAIRMAN; SIDNEY M. 
OLIVER, VICE CHAIRMAN; AND JESSE F. NICHOLSON, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 


RESTORATIONS NECESSARY 


Mr. Py.es. Gentlemen, briefly as ean say this, the Commission 
asked for $344,000, as the Senator said, and they took away $57,000 in 
the House of Representatives. These places of park ground in Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges Counties, in close to the District here, 
are skyrocketing and it is necessary that we restore this money in 
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order to buy these park lands where we can buy them at a reasonable 
price. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have options ? 

Mr. Py.es. In some cases we do, but of course we have not spent 
money that we have not received. But it is necessary that we restore 
this $57,000 so that we can go in and buy these park lands. 


MARYLAND PARTICIPATION 


At the present time Maryland is ready to float bonds and match the 
$344,000 the Federal funds, with $686,000 of Maryland money. 

Chairman Haypen. That is on the ratio of one-third Federal and 
two-thirds for Maryland ? 

Mr. Pres. That is correct. 

We are ready and urge you to restore the $57,000 if possible, sir. 

Senator Beaty. Mr. Pyles, you mean that Maryland is contributing 
$600,000 ? 

Mr. Pres. We are putting in two-thirds, as compared to the $344,- 
000 Federal. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PRESENTATION IN CONNECTION WITH THE REQUEST OF THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION FOR $344,000 FoR THE ACQUISITION 
OF PARKS IN MARYLAND FOR FISCAL 1957 UNDER SECTION 1 (B), CAPPER-CRAMTON 
ACT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Carlton Pyles, chairman 
of the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission. I would like 
to introduce our vice chairman and park commissioner, Mr. Sidney M. Oliver; 
and our secretary-treasurer, Mr. Jesse F. Nicholson, 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before you gentlemen in 
connection with my commission’s appropriation request of $344,000 for the 
acquisition of certain stream valley parks in Maryland for fiscal 1957 under the 
provisions of section 1 (b) of the Capper-Cramton Act. 

First of all, T wish to thank this committee for its support and approval of 
our appropriation request for the last 2 years; namely, $126,000 for fiscal 1955 
and $124,000 for fiscal 1956. Although modest in amount, these funds enabled 
us to “hold the line” in four critical park units. 

As you are aware, our current request of $344,000 was reduced by $57,000 by 
the House of Representatives although the full amount was approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Our request covers six more critical park units in 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties. (Point out six park units on park 
may, if desirable.) I cannot impress upon you too strongly the urgent need for 
these funds. Land prices in suburban Maryland are skyrocketing. These park 
units are being jeopardized by the excavation of sand and gravel, by wholesale 
logging operations and subdivision encroachment. ‘Therefore, in order to pre- 
serve these parks for present and future generations, the public interest requires 
that we accelerate our park purchase program under the Capper-Cramton Act. 
We consider that our $344,000 request is the minimum amount necessary to 
preserve the stream-valley park system. 

In closing, I would like to invite the committee’s attention to the fact that 
the Maryland commission, as an inducement to the Congress is appropriating 
funds for the acquisition of parks in Maryland, changed its procedure in 1954 
by requesting the Congress to appropriate only one-third of the cost of the land 
rather than the full amount on the basis of a one-third contribution and a two- 
thirds loan for 8 years without interest. Should the Congress approve the full 
amount of our request, the Maryland commission is prepared to issue bonds in 
the amount of $686,000 to match the Federal contribution. 

Our secretary-treasurer, Mr. Jesse F. Nicholson, would like to present to you 
for incorporation into the records of these procedures certain schedules show- 
ing previous appropriations under the Capper-Cramton Act and related data for 
the information of the committee. 
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ROCK CREEK PARK HIGHWAY LOCATION 


Chairman Haypren. Any questions? 

Senator Dworsuak. Have you resolved that dispute which we had 
about a year or two ago concerning the location of highways through 
the extension of Rock Creek Park ¢ 

Mr. Pytxes. We think we have. 

Senator Bratt. That has been satisfactorily resolved and [| think 
the courts resolved that, did they not? 

Mr. Pytes. Construction of bridges, they have built two of them. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is the program quite satisfactory to the people 
living in the area who are affected by it ? 

Mr. Pyuxs. At least most of them. It is almost impossible to sat- 
isfy everyone. 

LETTER FROM SENATOR BUTLER 


Chairman Haypren. I have a letter from your colleague, Senator 
Butler. 
Senator Brauu. I would like it inserted in the record at this point, 
please, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Haypen. That will be done. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 8, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior, 


Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: Officials of the National Capital Planning Commission 
are appearing before your subcommittee this morning to testify in support of 
appropriations for park acquisition in Maryland during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, under provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act. 

I am confident that you and the other members of the subcommittee appreciate, 
as I do, the beneficial purposes of the Capper-Cramton Act and the effective -vork 
that the commission has done in past years in ably carrying out the purposes of 
this statute. While the land in question lies wholly within the State of Mary- 
land, the parks and recreational areas provided under this statute serv» resi- 
dents throughout this section of our Nation. 

If the program outlined in the Capper-Cramton Act is to be fulfilled, it is 
necessary that the commission’s land acquisition program take into account those 
factors affecting the availability and cost of prospective park land. The nopu- 
lation of Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland is increasing 
rapidly with inevitable encroachment of residential areas and possible indus- 
trial and business facilities on prospective park sites. Furthermore, rising land 
costs make it highly desirable that the purchase of these necessary park sites 
take place at the earliest possible date. 

As you know, the House Appropriations Committee has reduced the commis- 
sion’s appropriation request of $344,000 under section 1 (b) of the Capper- 
Cramton Act for park acquisition by $57,000. This appropriation request was 
the result of the most careful appraisal of land acquisition needs by both the 
commission and the Bureau of the Budget. In view of the importance of early 
purchase of the land in question, I urge the subcommittee to give the utmost 
consideration to the testimony submitted by commission officials this morning 
with the view of restoring the reduction in this appropriation as made by the 
House committee. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 
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NATIONAL CaprraL PLANNING COMMISSION 


STATEMENTS OF HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN, AND 
JOHN NOLEN, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING 


COMMISSION 
BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Haypen. We will be pleased to hear from you. Will 
you please give your name and your position to the stenographer 4 

Mr, Barruotomew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Harland Bartholomew, and I am chairman of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission. I am here to speak on behalf 
of the budget of the Commission, which is divided into three parts. 

One has to do with our salaries and expenses for maintaining the 
ollice. 

The second has to do with the land acquisition for parks, both in 
the District of Columbia, in Maryland, which these gentlemen have 
just referred to, and in Virginia. 

Chairman Haypen. You mentioned the budget estimate for sal- 
uries and expenses, $210,000; the House allowance is $185,000; a re- 
duction of $25,000. For the current year $148,000 was appropriated. 

The Commission is requesting that the reduction of $25,000 be 
restored to the bill. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES (CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING) 


1. Amount of estimate.—$210,000 (1956 appropriation $143,000). 
2. Appropriation language changes proposed.—Increase the amount authorized 
to be expended for travel from $7,500 to $8,000. 
3. Statutory authorization.—Public Law 592, S2d Congress, (66 Stat. 781). 
4. Purpose of appropriation.—To finance the city and regional planning opera- 
tions of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. The two agencies occupy the same offices and use 
the same staff. 
5. General scope of the Conmission’s functions—The Commission has three 
principal functions: 
1. To prepare and keep up to date its comprehensive plan for the National 
Capital and make related recommendations to developmental agencies. 
2. To serve as the central planning agency for both Federal and District 
governments, reviewing their current developmental programs. 
3. To represent the Federal and District governments for collaboration 
with the Regional Planning Council. 
In addition to these planning functions, the Commission has for more than 30 
years had the duty of acquiring land for parks, parkways, and playgrounds. 
Thus it will be seen that because of the need to serve both Federal and Dis- 
trict governments in the Washington area and collaborate with Maryland and 
Virginia on interstate problems of growing magnitude, the job of city and regional 
planning is far more complex and important than in the average American city. 
It was the purpose of the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 to provide, 
through the Planning Commission and the Regional Planning Council, the media 
for development of general guiding plans throughout the National Capital region 
with a view to avoiding costly mistakes in public policy and as a means for 
evaluating and resolving inevitable differing views and interests, The experi- 
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ence of the last 2 years has shown that this purpose cannot be realized, however, 
without a far more adequate staff to service the Commission's increased needs 
under the new act. 

Recently a committee of the Commission made an exhaustive study of the 
staff requirements for carrying out all its responsibilities as intended under the 
new legislation. The committee concluded that it would require about double 
the present staff, recognized as inadequate even under the old legislation. ‘This 
report was presented to the Bureau of the Budget and request made for pro 
gressive expansion to this objective. Seven additional positions were allowed 
this year. 

Washington, the National Capital, enjoys the services of a 12 member Planning 
Commission composed of 5 eminent citizens well qualified and experienced in 
city and regional planning, 2 of whom must be residents of the District of Colum 
bia or environs (all of whom serve without pay) and 5 ex-officio members who 
are Federal and District officials designated especially because of their responsi 
bilities for development of the Nation’s Capital. Other ex-officio members are 
the Chairman of the Senate and House Committees on the District of Columbia 
Similarly, the Regional Planning Council is composed of 10 nembers designated 
from the local planning agencies of the metropolitan area, who receive no salar) 
for their service on the Council. 

The Commission and Council are served by a single staff, which is substan 
tially the same inadequate staff that was serving the Commission before the 
National Capital Planning Act of 1952 expanded its duties and created the 
Regional Council. Since then, appropriations have been made available for 
only two additional positions, one for Chief of General Planning (GS-13) and 
the other for Community and Regional Planner (GS-13), making a total of 20 
positions, for which funds are currently available. 

6. Current work of Commission and Council.—The following projects are in 
addition to the routine planning activities of the Commission and Council : 

Major current activities of the Commission.—(a) Determinination of the 
planning criteria on the general proposals for Federal public buildings requested 
by House Public Works Committee, involving important revisions in the Com 
mission’s central area plan and planning specifications for outlying locations; 

(b) Policy recommendations on land use and height in connection with cur 
rent revision of the District of Columbia zoning regulations and maps; 

(c) Coordination of Highway Department proposals for inner ring location 
with land use plans for adjoining areas; 

(d@) Continued analysis and perfection of the Commission's preliminary 
thoroughfare plans for the District of Columbia for approval by the District 
Commissioners ; 

(e€) Development of neighborhood plans for 140 areas throughout the city as a 
guide for recommendations on public works improvements and urban renewal 
plans ; 

(f) Advance review of District of Columbia $300 million public works pro 
gram as to conformity with the comprehensive plan and coordination with 
Federal projects. 

Major projects of the regional council—(a) Completion of basic land use 
studies ; 

(b) Application of findings of economic base surveys to be made for the region 
during 1956; 

(c) A regional highway and transportation plan; 

(d) Analysis of regional water supply and sewage disposal survey conclusions 
as to effect on land use plan and future population distribution. 

7. Details of proposed increases.—The proposed increase of $67,000 over the 
1956 appropriation, requested by the Commission and approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, is divided into the objects of expenditure next discussed. 

01 Personal services : $58,640 or approximately 86 percent of the requested in- 
crease over the $143,000 is for personal services, part for increased pay pursuant 
to the new Pay Act, part for proposed reclassifications and the remainder for the 
establishment of seven new positions. 

The present activity in the redevelopment planning field will continue and 
this activity creates an urgent need for a Chief of Redevelopment Planning, 
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(one new position). Likewise, the demands on the Project Planning Division 
necessitate the assistance of an associate planning engineer (one new position). 
Also, in the General Planning Division the degree of activity requires an assist- 
ant planner and draftsman (two new positions). The demands on both the 
Commission and the Regional Planning Council cannot be met without the addi- 
tion of a traffic planning engineer (one new position). The Council also needs 
a full-time draftsman. The foregoing account for the six new positions in the 
technical planning field. 

The heavy responsibilities and workload carried by the Director makes pro- 
vision for a Deputy Director imperative, not only to assist him but also to carry 
on in his absence (one new position). 

The increase of $1,450 in temporary employment arises out of the need for 
3 summer trainees in 1957 as contrasted with 2 in 1956 and also out of the 
increases provided by the recent Pay Act. These temporary employees are 
well-trained college graduates who plan to apply this summer experience as 
credit toward master degrees in planning. Their assistance has been most 
valuable. 

The increase of $3,100 in intermittent employment is for consultants whose 
advice and outside experience are needed on special problems relating to water 
supply and sewage disposal. 

02 Travel: The increase of $500 is needed to provide for a full year’s schedule 
of meetings and to meet the inc re: ised cost of subsistence allowance. 

04 Communication services: Increase of $500. The Commission’s telephone 
and switchboard service is provided by the Interior Department. It is therefore 
subject to internal as well as external Federal pay increases. The budget increase 
($500) reflects the rising cost of communication growing out of the recent 
Pay Act. 

06 Printing and reproduction: This increase ($900) is needed to provide 
prints of maps and plans for the regional planning council, which has a juris- 
diction covering 6 counties and 3 cities, and estimated increased costs during the 
year and the increased cost of this work due to pay increases granted by the 
recent Pay Act. 

O07 Other contractual services: The increase of $190 over the previous fiscal 
year will enable the Commission to meet the obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the employees’ Group Life Insurance Act. 

15 Taxes and assessments: The increase of $768 will enable the Commission 
to pay the employer’s share under the FICA for the new employees proposed for 
1957. 

16 House allowance, $185,000: A reduction of $25,000 in the estimate. The 
following statement in the House report explains the action of the committee: 
“The committee has allowed $185,000 for operation of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. This is a decrease of $25,000 below the budget estimate of 
$210,000 but an increase of $42,000 above the current year appropriation. The 
increase will provide principally for the employment of additional personnel to 
meet the increasing workload of the Commission. 

17 Restoration requested, $25,000: The Commission urges the Senate com- 
mittee to restore the reduction made by the House in the budget estimate. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. I understand you are requesting restoration of 
the $25,000? 
Mr. BartnoLtomew. Yes; we would like to make that request. 


REGIONAL MASS TRANSPORTATION STUDY 


The third item in our budget has to do with this regional mass 
transportation study which is now being undertaken and for which 
an appropriation of $200,000 was made last year. That time we 
suggested the total cost would be aproximately $400,000. We are 
asking that that additional half of that appropriation be made again 
this year 
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It was recommended by the Bureau of the Budget and was approved 
by the House committee in their consideration of our budget recently. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


The matter of the parks I might speak of first in order to finish 
what Senator Beall and Mr. Py les mentioned. There are three items 
in that planned acquisition, the Maryland parks which they referred 
to, the parks in the District of Columbia, and the extension of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

We would respect fully request your favorable consideration of the 
restoration of the reductions in those items, 

For the reasons mentioned by Senator Beall and Mr. Pyles, the 
items for the land are necessary because it is increasing in value in 
all of these suburban areas, and in the Maryland area particularly, it is 
within the areas that we wish to acquire for the extension of these 
stream valley pi arks. 

The Rock Creek Park unit is a small item, only a few thousand 
dollars, but the larger ones are in the Paint Branch and in the North- 
west Branch where real estate is very active and where the additional 
sum is really needed in order to complete the acquisition of the units 
that we would like to move ahead on at this time. 

I may say that both in the Maryland area, as well as in these other 
two areas in the District and in the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway, the sums requested are well w ithin the total authorizations 
that have been made for each of those area 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


The George Washington Memorial Parkway item is for an exten- 
sion of approximately 114 miles upstream from the Langley location 
where the CLA proposes to go, and the property which is now owned 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, and will be very necessary in the event 
the CIA goes in that location as is now proposed. 


SOUTHWEST REDEVELOPMENT 


The items within the District of Columbia are 5 playground areas 
or neighborhood parks, including 2 areas within the proposed South- 
west redevelopment area which we should, of course, acquire in con- 
junction with the redevelopment. All have been considered by the 
Bureau of the Budget and were recommended in the Bureau’s submis- 
sion this year. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Now, with respect to the item for our salaries and expenses, the re- 
quest in the budget was for approximately $58,000, of which the 
House allowed approximately | $35,000. Some of that, of course, would 
be absorbed by the 714 percent automatic salary increase that was 
authorized, some of it also would be absorbed by reclassifications, 4 
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of them I believe, and the balance would go into additional staff 
which we have not enjoyed for 15 years. 

Chairman Haypen. How many persons would be in that increased 
staff ? 

Mr. BarTHoLomew. How many positions? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. BarruortomMew. Well, in the total budget which was submitted, 
there would be an approximate increase of seven. There are actually 
8 but 1 position that is temporary would be discontinued, so there is 
a net of 7 additional positions. 

I might say that of those 7, we would lose 4 probably, 3 or 4, because 
it is difficult to say how many, if the additional item of $25,009 were 
not restored. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


We have had a very substantially increased workload in recent 
years, partly due to the public works program and partly due to the re- 
development program, and partly due to the additional regional plan- 
ning work which has been added to our budget through the creation of 
the ‘Regional Planning Council in the redrafting of our legislation 3 
or 4 years ago. Our need for additional statf is very, very great. 

In studying what we might do, I find it very difficult to distinguish 
between what we could do, and what positions we could do without, if 
we do not get the additional funds. We have very great need, for ex- 
ample, for a deputy or assistant director. We are also in extremely 
great need for a man who can devote his time to redevelopment. work. 

We have no engineer on traffic engineering and street planning 
work, which we need very badly, and the other positions, of course, are 
subordinate to those. In other words, there would be 1 additional 
clerk-stenographer and the others would be draftsmen or 1 technician 
and draftsman, who would be engaged in additional mapping and 
research work, which we need done in connection with this program. 

I am very sincere when I say that the request that we have made 
we consider to be the minimum that we need for carrying on our 
program. 

LANGUAGE REQUEST 


Chairman Haypen. There is a request for language in the bill which 
would read: 


Provided further, that the employment of not more than one person by con- 
tract or otherwise, pursuant to the third sentence of section 2 (c) of the Act 
of June 6, 1924, as amended by the Act of July 19, 1952 (66 Stat. 783), may be 
extended for an additional year. 


Mr. Barrnotomew. I am very glad you mentioned that. I have a 
copy of that here and was going to speak of it. 

In the carrying on of our mass transportation study, we have been 
very severely handicapp »ed by a lack of available technical people in 
this field, so much so that we did not even attempt to set up an or- 
ganization, technical organization, to do the work. But insofar as 
possible, we are contracting with technical or ganizations to do the 
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work and using only a skeleton organization for pulling that work 
together and eventually making our planning decisions and preparing 
the report. 

Under our legislation we do not have authority to employ expert 
technical people on a temporary basis for more than 1 year and our 
director particularly, we are extremely anxious to have him carry on 
for the 2-year period within which the work will be done. 

Chairman Haypen. That is to say, as the law now stands you could 
employ two different men but you could not employ the same man ¢ 

Mr. BarrnoLomew. That is correct. 

It is quite important for the sake of continuity and also for the sav- 
ing of time and efficiency in the work that the man we have been using 
be continued. 

I might say we lost the first man we employed because of this. It is 
extremely difficult to get capable services and we are very fortunate in 
having the man that we have now, exceptionally fortunate, and we 
would like your favorable consideration of this amendment. 


LAND ACQUISITION 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate for land acquisition is 
$1,500,000, and the House allowed $1,250,000. As I understand the 
action of the House, no specific parcels of land were disallowed, but 
the reduction was general in nature. 

The Commission is requesting that the estimate of $1,500,000 be 
allowed. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Part II 
LAND ACQUISITION 


1. Amount of estimate, $1,500,000 
REO GOWAN cock occas Saintes ; _ . $1, 250,000 
Restoration requested___________ iliac aba ent 5 tay * ieecaad 250, 000 
Breakdown according to sections of Capper-Cramton Act: 


House 


Estimate 
allowance 


SE a —_——— — —_ — — ED 


Sec. la: George Washington Memorial Parkway _.- spel ia | $526, 000 $438, 000 
Sec. 1b: Extension of National Capital park system into Maryland_._____-_- 344, 000 287, 000 
Sec. le: Virginia stream valley parks__--_-- ae eee ‘ None None 
Sec. 4: Park, parkway, and playground system in the Distriet of Columbia 630, 000 525, 000 


(Not exceeding $67,500 of the funds available for land acquisition purposes 
will be used during the fiscal year 1957 for necessary expenses of the Commission, 
other than payments for land, in connection with land acquisition. ) 


2. Appropriation language changes 
The appropriation language for 1957 has been changed to accord with the 
respective amounts being requested under the three sections of the basic act and 
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the amount of the incidental acquisition costs has been changed to correspond 
with estimates therefor. 


8. Statutory authorization 


Act of May 29, 1980 (46 Stat. 482), as amended by the act of August 8, 1946 
(60 Stat. 960), and popularly known as the Capper-Cramton Act. 


4. General justification 

It is emphasized that all of the expenditures for land acquisitions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are repaid in full into the United States Treasury by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; local authorities in Maryland and Virginia match United 
States appropriations for land acquisition for the George Washington Memo- 
rial Parkway; and for extending the National Capital Park system into Mary- 
land the United States contributes one-third and local jurisdictions pay two- 
thirds of the cost of land acquisition. 

The financial provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act were designed to permit, 
in fact encourage, the expeditious acquisition of such lands as are necessary and 
desirable for development of the National Capital Park, parkway and playground 
system in accordance with a carefully balanced comprehensive plan. 


5. Justification of individual projects (by Capper-Cramton Act sections) 


(a) Section 1-a—George Washington Memorial Parkway 
Authorization_____ prices cep ioih ees teeta kts ii mckahs bk te eee $7, 500, 000 
Appropriations to date 
Appropriations requested 

Land is acquired along the shores of the Seat River, above and below 
Washington from Great Falls to Mount Vernon, one-half the cost of which is 
borne by the local jurisdictions. Funds made available through 1956 are esti- 
mated to complete acquisition of land for the Virginia project from Mount Vernon 
to the United States Bureau of Public Roads Research Center, Fairfax County, 
Va., with the exception of one tract in Arlington County explained hereinafter. 

Fairfar County ($502,000).—The portion of the 1957 funds for Fairfax County 
will make possible the extension of the Parkway in that county to the recently 
established bridge location approximately 144 miles above the Public Roads 
property. 

Arlington County (Unit 1, Worthington Property, $24,000).—The Senate in- 
serted an item for the acquisition of this property in the Supplemental Appro- 
priation bill, 1955 (H. R. 9936, 88d Cong.), but the House insisted that no money 
be appropriated until the Reconstruction Finance Corporation had acted on an 
overdue mortgage on the property. 

Years ago this parcel was included within the original taking lines of the park- 
way but before funds were available it was improved substantially by an oil 
rerefining plant which multiplied the value. The parkway is extremely narrow 
at this point, necessitating construction of the roadway only a few feet from 
the oil company property and at the bottom of bluffs on which the rerefinery was 
located. Intermittently uncontrollable discharges and seepage of oil became a 
nuisance to the parkway and its road. The Commission and the Virginia 
authorities, as well as the National Park Service, agreed years ago and still 
maintain that it is imperative to acquire the property to protect the parkway. 

Early in 1953 a fire prevented further operation of the plant until a substantial 
amount of money was spent for repairs. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion held a long overdue note. The Commonwealth of Virginia and the county of 
Arlington appropriated their respective one-quarter share of an amount which 
was estimated weuld purchase the property in its damaged condition in the hopes 
that the Congress would appropriate to this Commission the Federal one-half 
of that estimated amount. This Commission then requested that its share be 
appropriated in the Supplemental Appropriation bill, 1955 (2d sess., 88d Cong.). 
One of the managers of the bill on the House floor indicated that many Members 
of Congress believed that it would be advantageous to acquire the land for the 
parkway and without condemnation proceedings, but that the committee had 
felt the debts due the company’s creditors should be liquidated first. 

On the strength of such legislative history the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
the county of Arlington paid RFC $46,000, all that was remaining due to RFC, 
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and the land was deeded by RFC to the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth 
and the county felt that if they advanced the entire cost of the property in order 
to protect the parkway, the Congress would undoubtedly appropriate the Federal 
half or $23,000, plus expenses of acquiring title, so that they could be reimbursed 
their respective advances of $11,500 each. The Commonwealth would then deed 
the property to the United States as part of the parkway. As a matter of equity 
the Virginia jurisdictions should be paid and the United States have the parkway 
protected. Otherwise there is a strong probability that Virginia may sell the 
property for private industrial purposes. 


(b) Ewtension of stream valley parks into Maryland, Sec. 1 (b), $344,000: 


Authorization___-_ ena . ihn clei es $4, 500, 000 
Appropriations to date_ ~~ ipietesidh tokio ceeding ilicapadaaiee tate mia sahaemeansiinie:' cae 
Appropriation requested____________- ciatncteaiaanedgede alii teehc 344, 000 


In 1957 the $544,000 is programed to include 6 projects, 3 in each of the 2 coun- 
ties. In Montgomery County, Rock Creek Park, Sligo Creek Park, and Northwest 
Branch Park will be extended. In Prince Georges County the funds will be used 
to extend Paint Branch Park (units 1 and 3) and Northwest Branch (unit 2). 

Land is acquired by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission with the aid of a one-third contribution by the National Capital Planning 
Commission for extension of the District of Columbia park system into the Mary 
land environs. ‘The system now includes units of varying lengths in the stream 
valleys of Cabin John Branch, Little Falls Branch, Rock Creek, Sligo Creek, 
Northwest Branch, Paint Branch, Oxon Run, and Anacostia River. 

The Federal contribution is made in consideration of (@) Maryland’s granting 
the National Capital Planning Commission concurrent jurisdiction over develop- 
ment of the valley parks; (0) Maryland’s agreement to apply its local resources 
to the stream valley parks rather than to neighborhood parks and playgrounds, 
as it would have done without the Capper-Cramton Act, and (c) the value of the 
Maryland stream valley parks in reducing flood and erosion conditions down- 
stream in the District of Columbia. 

The detailed explanations of the 6 Maryland stream valley units are as follows: 

Unit 5 Rock Creek Parkway, Montgomery County, $3,000.—This unit of Rock 
Creek Park comprises 43.974 acres of land adjacent to, running parallel to, and 
completing the park taking line on either side of the creek proper, between unit 
No. 3 and proposed unit No. 6 of Rock Creek Park. Unit No. 4 extends from 
the creek to the east. Unit No. 5 extends from the creek west to provide the 
entire park width between unit No. 3 at the Garrett Park Road and proposed 
unit No. 6 at Gaynor Road. 

The acquisition of this unit is essential for many reasons—encroachment of 
residential development, high-density development, rapidly increasing cost, ero- 
sion, and flood control. Further, the acquisition of this unit will preserve the 
continuity of the Rock Creek Park stream valley and will provide a possible 
location for extension of the park drive from the District of Columbia to the 
center of Montgomery County. 

Unit 6 Sligo Creek Parkway, Montgomery County, $67,000—This request is 
for funds for the final unit of Sligo Creek Park, extending from the north line 
of unit No. 4 to the terminus of Sligo Creek Park. The total acreage involved 
in this unit is 71.6 acres. 

It is imperative that this unit be acquired. Due to the recent installation of a 
sanitary sewer in this area, which has greatly increased the value of the land 
and made it highly desirable for residential development, immediate acquisi- 
tion is essential to prevent the encroachment of such development. 

The acquisition of this unit will complete a continuous stream valley park 
plan extending from its junction with Northwest Branch Park in Prince Georges 
County to the headquarters of Sligo Creek several miles within Montgomery 
County. 

Unit 3 Northwest Branch Parkway, Montgomery County, $114,000.—This unit 
of Northwest Branch Park, running from the Prince Georges-Montgomery County 
line to Colesville Road, contains a total of 342.4 acres. 

The extension of sanitary sewers along this major stream valley has intensified 
residential development to the point where immediate action is needed to acquire 
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the land within the park taking lines to protect it from subdivision encroach- 
ment. Also, acquisition of land along this branch is essential for control of storm 
drainage and erosion. 

Inclusion of this unit in Northwest Branch Park will provide a continuous 
stream valley park from the Anacostia River Park in Prince Georges County 
wellinto suburban Montgomery County. 

Unit 1 Paint Branch Parkway, Prince Georges County, $17,000.—This unit of 
the Paint Branch stream valley was established in 1950 and contains a total of 
144.68 acres, of which 130.2 acres have been acquired. The unit runs from 
Metzerott Road to Cherry Hill Road. Because the initial appraisal for the land 
within the unit was extremely low, there are insufficient funds available to com- 
plete the acquisition of lands within the park taking line. The cost to the 
Federal Government of completing the acquisition of land in this park unit 
is estimated at $17,000. 

Because of the commercialization of adjacent properties, the cost of acquiring 
a relative small portion of this unit is high. The purchase of these unacquired 
lands within the unit is of paramount necessity to the continuity of the stream 
valley because they are immediately adjacent to the stream itself and are actually 
wooded slopes that must be acquired to protect the park unit from further en- 
croachment by commercial development. 

Unit 3, Paint Branch Parkway, Prince Georges County—$120,000.—The pro- 
posed unit begins at the terminus of Paint Branch Park, unit No. 1, and runs 
in a northwesterly direction for approximately 2.2 miles to the Montgomery- 
Prince Georges County line. The unit proposed contains approximately 426 
acres, of which 273 acres are in Federal ownership (Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville Research Center ). 

Paint Branch is a tributary of the Northeast Branch of the Anacostia River, 
which is approximately 11 miles in length running through Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties. Approximately 5 miles of this stream valley have 
been included in the Capper-Cramton system by the establishment of Anacostia 
River Park, unit No. 2, and by Paint Branch Park, units Nos. 1 and 2. Inelusion 
of Paint Branch Park unit No. 3 is needed to extend this stream valley unit in 
accordance with general park plan 1470B approved by both Commissions. 

The federally owned portion of this unit is flat and does not flood. The to- 
pography of the remainder of the unit may be described as a rolling landscape 
which gives way to a definite V-shaped valley near the northern end of the 
unit. At the present time, the stream valley traverses a section which lies on 
the northern fringe of the densest population in the county. Because of this, 
and the fact that the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission in its 5-year 
program contemplates the construction of a trunkline sewer in the valley, it is 
of the greatest importance that this unit be established now to insure the con- 
tinuity of the overall stream valley as shown on the approved general park plan. 

At the present time, the unit is being jeopardized by the extraction of sand and 
gravel, by wholesale logging operations, and by scattered private residential 
development. The concern of this Commission regarding the extraction of 
natural materials and the logging operations within the proposed taking lines 
can be readily understood. These two activities, if allowed to continue, will 
ultimately destory the stream valley as a recreation and conservation area, 

Because we expect the construction of the trunkline sewer in the stream valley 
to greatly accelerate private residential development, and because the land within 
the proposed unit is in jeopardy of being physically destroyed for park pur- 
poses, we feel that it is very important that land acquisition begin as soon as 
possible. 

Unit 2, Northwest Branch Parkway, Prince George County, $22,000.—North- 
west Branch Park unit No. 2 is a small portion of the most extensive stream 
valley within the metropolitan region. The Northwest Branch tributary of the 
Anacostia River runs for approximately 15 miles in Prince Georges and Mont- 
gomery Counties and serves as a main drainage for one of the most heavily 
populated areas in Prince Georges County. Unit No. 2 as proposed is approxi- 
mately 2 miles long and extends from the present terminus of unit No.1 to the 
Prince Georges-Montgomery County line. It is estimated to cost $66,000. 
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The topography of the southerly three-quarters of a mile of this unit may 
be described as flood plain during periods of excessive storm water runoff. The 
topegraph of the remainder of the unit may be described as a sharply V-shaped 
valley. This varied type of topography has not been sufficient to deter private 
development in and adjacent to the stream valley. The tendency of private 
developers to fill in the tlood plain and to grade steep slopes has put tremendous 
pressure on this Commission in its efforts to preserve, under the objectives of 
the basic agreement, this portion of the stream valley. 

The delay in including this unit in the Capper-Cramton system has created 
many hardships. For instance, the Commission finds that land values in this 
rapidly expanding community have increased manyfold; and because private 
development is pushing in from all sides, the recreation development plan must 
be made to fit the available land for park use rather than acquiring land to 
fit a particular development plan. Further delay will undoubtedly defeat the 
objectives of the basic agreement. It is, therefore, strongly recommended that 
Northwest Branch Park, unit No. 2, be included in the Capper-Cramton system. 

Incidental expenses for all six of the foregoing Maryland counties, $1,000. 


(c) District of Columbia Park, parkway and playground system, section 4, 
$630,000: 


Authorization onan ities iain ne _.......... $16, 000, 000. 00 
Appropriations to date acsaingds idedanbedebecute a 12, 550, 827. 97 


Appropriation requested ieee pale Simebeaheet 630, 000. 00 


Land is acquired in the District of Columbia, with all expenditures being 
repaid to the United States by the District of Columbia. Acquisitions are part 
of the Commission’s comprehensive plan for the park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital. The 1957 program includes projects to acquire 
5 urgently needed playgrounds, recreation centers, and neighborhood parks. 


WASHINGTON REGIONAL MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $200,- 
(() for the Washington regional mass transportation survey. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Parr Il 
WASHINGTON REGIONAL MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


1. Amount of cstimate.—$200,000 ; House allowance, $200.000. 

2. Appropriation language.—The appropriation language for 1957 provides spe- 
cifically for completion of the transportation survey, and provides also that the 
unobligated balance of the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 appropriation granted under 
this heading shall remain available during the fiscal year 1957 and be merged 
with said appropriation. 

oo. Ntatutory authorization.—Public Law 592, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 781). 

+. Purpose of appropriation—The National Capital Planning Commission 
requested $400,000 in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, to enable 
it and the National Capital Regional Planning Council under existing authority 
to conduct jointly a survey of the present and future mass transportation needs 
of the National Capital region as defined in the National Capital Planning Act of 
Iso2 (66 Stat. 781) and to enable them to report their findings and recommenda 
tions to the President. 

‘The initial justification emphasized the marked decline in transit riders since 
the end of the war in the Washington area and the resultant increase in the daily 
ise of private vehicles which has progressively increased congestion on main 
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thoroughfares. This congestion has crowded even new traffic facilities to capac- 
ity and unless an overall solution is reached it will doubtless require more and 
more costly projects, at public expense, to provide endless facilities for traffic 
relief. 

At that time the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the Public 
Utilities Commission, as well as the Planning Commission and the Regional 
Council, recommended that this study, in ultimately presenting an improved 
transportation system inducing more people to use transit facilities and avoid 
the overcrowding of main thoroughfares in central business districts throughout 
the region, would be a prerequisite to developing a solution to the basic traffic 
problem. Such a system, due to the interstate character of the travel require- 
ments of the people, is necessarily a vital component of the comprehensive plan 
for the entire National Capital region. 

During the hearings on the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, it 
was noted that the Planning Commission estimated that it would obligate approx- 
imately only one-half of the $400,000 requested by the end of fiscal year 1956. In 
recognition of this the committees recommended that $200,000 be appropriated 
through the fiscal year 1956 and that the Planning Commission request the 
balance in the 1957 appropriation. The language in the Senate committee report 
reads as follows: “The committee recommends the appropriation of $200,000 as 
approved by the House to begin this survey with the understanding that an addi- 
tional $200,000 will be needed to complete this study.” 

Following the appropriation of the initial $200,000, the Planning Commission 
and the Regional Council jointly adopted a program for carrying out the survey 
which provided for a joint steering committee from the Commission and Council 
to supervise the details of the survey and for a panel of 3 or more consultants of 
wide experience in the transportation field. A project director has been selected 
to be in responsible charge of directing the project with the cooperation of the 
Commission and Council staff. 

The program contained a detailed outline setting forth the steps to be taken 
in developing the mass transportation plan, which include in part a study of 
population growth, economic factors, and land use to form portions of the 
regional plan, a prerequisite to the other phases of the survey. It is planned 
to analyze existing transit and vehicular data; conduct research to determine 
possible means of regulating one or more transit systems on an interstate 
basis; prepare a transportation plan including recommendations for a con- 
struction program with cost estimates; prepare a financial plan; and make a 
final report with recommendtions. This work will be done by specially qualified 
individuals or firms under the direction of the steering committee and the panel 
of consultants. 

The regular staff of the Planning Commission and the Planning Council 
performed most of the early work on the survey during the period of time con- 
sumed in recruiting a consultant-director, and a limited special staff (now 
consisting of six persons to be increased) to supervise, coordinate the operating 
phases of the work to be performed by contract consultants and firms of experts 
and the accumulation of data from various planning sources and governmental 
agencies. This work consisted of research and evaluation of information and 
data collected from planning sources within the regional area and available 
from reports on studies and surveys made under various jurisdictions in the 
District, Virginia, and Maryland. 

The program and procedures report provides for the scope of the work to be 
broken down into eight separate categories with a related time schedule for the 
completion of each category. A general analysis of these categories and projec- 
tion for completion of each is as follows: 

(1) Metropolitan transit agency (authority) : This work is approximately 
80 percent complete. Remaining work to be done needs to be coordinated 
with (3) study of present operating facilities and future, (5) general mass 
transportation plan, and incorporated into (8) final report; 

(2) General development plan (population, land use, zoning and economic 
base): This work is approximately 50 percent complete, programed under 
the guidance of an eminent planning consultant (contract) and should be 
complete on or before July 1, 1956. 
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(3) Study of present operating facilities: Preliminary studies have been 
made by consultant panel and staff to the extent that this phase of the work 
is now approximately 10 percent complete with completion scheduled by 
September 1, 1956, to provide for coordination with (5) general mass 
transportation plan; 

(4) Future traffic potentials: This work is correlated with the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area transportation study (scheduled for completion July 
1, 1956), supplemented by the work of two or more eminent traffic con- 
sultants (contracts) and is scheduled for completion approximately Sep 
tember 30, 1956; 

(5) General mass transportation plan: This work needs to be correlated 
with (2) general development plan, and (5) future traffic potentials, and is 
estimated to start approximately July 31, 1956, and be completed on or about 
December 31, 1956; 

(6) Initial construction program and cost estimates: This work is cor 
related with (5) general mass transportation plan, and will start approxi 
mately November 30, 1956, and be completed on or about May 31, 1957; 

(7) Financial plan: This work will need to be correlated with (6) initial 
construction program and cost estimates, and will extend beyond completion 
of that work for a period of about 60 days, to July 31, 1957; 

(8) Final report: This work is estimated to require approximately 3 
months after completion of all categories of the survey and should be com 
plete about October 1957. 

The foregoing program, procedures, and time schedule has been reveiwed by 

the joint steering committee and approved by the Regional Council and the 
Planning Commission. 

The breakdown and analysis of appropriated funds for the fiscal year 1956 
with allocation of funds to the various categories referred to above indicate that 
approximately $193,000 of the $200,000 previously appropriated will have been 
obligated on or before June 30, 1956. The remaining balance of approximately 
$7,000 is estimated to be unobligated at that time and under language proposed 
in the bill that would be available during 1957. 


Chairman Haypen. Is there any further statement which you wish 
to make? 

Mr. BartHo.tomeEw. I believe not, unless you have further questions. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. BarrHoLtomew. We appreciate the opportunity. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., Thursday, March 8, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m. Friday, March 9, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1956 


[ J NITED STATES SENATE, 
St BCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


‘The subcommittee met at 10 a. , pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (c hi airman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Clements and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Forestry RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF HON. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN, A UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CLEmMeNntTs (temporarily presiding). The committee will 
come to order. 

The first matter on the agenda is the Cumberland Gap National 
Park. Inasmuch as some of the witnesses are on the way over from 
the Senate Office Building here, we will hear your witness first, Sen- 
ator Dirksen, and if you wish to make any re marks, you may proceed. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, let me make a brief statement for 
the record. 

Dr. W. J. Tudor is here this morning to testify. He comes from 
the University of Southern Illinois and that is a great institution so 
effectively serving a great many southern counties in the State and, 
among other things, of course, has interested itself in the particular 
problems of the lower end of the State. 

As you know, we have two resources and as I have often said, prob- 
ably the only way we can crack the hard core of depression in some 
of these areas is by utilizing the resources that are there. So the 
university has done a very noble work in that field. 

I earnestly hope we can make available a little more money for the 
research that is going on there. 

Senator CLements. May I inquire if it is the research center that 
also serves an area of Kentucy? 

Senator Dirksen. I think so, as a matter of fact. 

Senator CLements. If my memory serves me correctly, we made a 
joint effort a short time back when more funds were procured for the 
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research center at Southern Llinois University and there was a center 
in eastern Kentucky, and if my memory serves me correctly, there was 
one set up in Georgia. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. 

We are appropriating now $215,000 and I earnestly hope we can 
get up to that goal because we put out so much money for relief in that 
urea that we are going to have to address ourselves to a constructive 
effort to utilize the resources we have. 

So I am putting in a bid now for the time when the markup comes 
for additional money. 

Dr. Tudor is generally interested in research, including the work at 
the Madison Laboratory because much of this research is integrated 
with what is done up there. So at this point, Dr. Tudor, I will let 
vou take over. We will fervently pray that the hope I utter for this 
extra money, So we may get the amount up to $350,000 for this useful 
work, will address itself to the benign and sympathetic consideration 
ot the committee. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


STATEMENT OF W. J. TUDOR, REPRESENTATIVE 
FORESTRY RESEARCH 


Senator CLiements. Dr. Tudor, I can assure you that you are in 
friendly hands as far as these two members of this committee are con- 
cerned. Knowing the area that is served by your research center and 
as much cutover timberland as there is in that area, and as much as is 
needed to be restored, much of it that needs to be put on a sustaining 
yield basis for the conservation of so many things that we have de- 
spoiled in years gone by, of course I cannot speak for the members of 
this committee or for the members of the full committee, but I know 
there are two members here this morning that you are talking to that 
are unusually sympathetic and I hope you can make a good case. 

Dr. Tupor. Thank you, Senator Clements. I am well aware of 
your interest and your past help. 

I appreciate greatly your again granting me, as a representative of 
Southern Illinois University, the opportunity to discuss forestry re- 
search with you. 

PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Last year I had the distinct pleasure of appearing before you on 
this same subject. In my previous testimony, I stated that I was not 
asking for increased funds. Rather, my principal purpose was to give 
you a report on progress being made in the forest research program 
our university conducts in cooperation with the Carbondale, UL, 
Forest Research Center of the United States Forest Service. 

Very briefly, our joint program has progressed rapidly during the 
past year. It is now producing results beneficial to our forest land 
owners, our forest industries, our unemployment problems and our 
depressed economy. Research currently being initiated offers even 
greater promise for the year immediately ahead. 

I would indeed be ungrateful if I did not express our apprecia- 
tion to you for continuing Forest Service appropriations last year 
at a level that permitted us to carry on our work. 
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We have reached the point in our cooperative forest research pro- 
gram where expansion would be desirable. We realize, however, that 
you probably are confronted with many requests to increase funds 
so that the Forest Service may step up their research efforts on numer- 
ous high priority problems throughout large regions of the Nation. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


We are quite aware of the need to keep Federal expenditures within 
reasonable bounds. I have learned from the office of Senator Dirk- 
sen that the Forest Service budget you are considering contains an 
increase of over $1 million for research. According to this budget, 
these increases are to finance additional research in several fields: for- 
est and range management, insects, disease, forest products, forest 
surveys and forest, economics. 

Certainly these increases are justified by the magnitude of the for- 
est problem over the Nation. Each of the specific fields of research 
listed in the budget seem to me to be of high priority and are very 
important in the Midwest. The oaks make up over half of our forest 
resource and furnish raw materials for a large segment of our wood- 
using industry. The same thing is true in Kentucky, Senator, I be- 
lieve you well realize. 

Senator CLemMENts. Yes. 


DISEASE AND INSECT ELIMINATION OR CONTROL 


Dr. Tupvor. Oakwilt disease and certain insects are serious threats 
to this important resource and we definitely need research leading to 
this elimination or control. Expanded research in tree planting and 
other fields of forest management also is quite important in our area, 

For example, over 40 percent of all land in the southern 16 counties 
of our State is either in timber or thought to be best suited to growing 
forest crops. It is imperative that we have the facts that will enable 
us to make the most complete, efficient use of these forest lands. 

Detailed information on the location, species, quality, and other sim- 
ilar information determined by forest surveys helps industries find the 
raw materials they need. Economic investigations to develop better 
markets and new outlets would be most helpful because our forests are 
predominantly in smal] tracts, such as farm woodland. 

As you well realize, the forest research centers are units in a total 
system of forest research. The interrel: ationships between these cen- 
ters and other research units are quite intricate. If one unit gets too 
far in front or too far behind in appropriations, the total research pro- 
gram can well be thrown out of balance. 

It is my opinion that the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., has slipped so far behind in appropriations that considerable 
damage may be done to the total efficiency of the forest research pro- 
eram. 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


Our cooperative program with the Cardondale Forest Research 
Center includes considerable research in wood products. It is inte- 
grated and coordinated with the Forest Products Laboratory and 
some studies are made cooperatively with them. We, as well as many 
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others, are dependent upon them for much of the fundamental infor- 
mation needed to conduct our research in forest utilization. 

Increased research at the Forest Products Laboratory will directly 
benefit our program, and certainly will be of real assistance to the 
wood-using industries throughout the entire Nation. 

Thus, we strongly favor the additional appropriations for research 
contained in the Forest Service budget, with the major increase going 
to the Forest Products Laboratory. 

We are ready for expansion of our cooperative forest research pro- 
gram at Southern Illinois University, but I specifically do not advo- 
cate diverting any of the Forest Service budget increases to the Car- 
bondale Forest Research Center. 

On the other hand, we are especially anxious to keep our coopera- 
tive program at the current level, as a minimum. If you find that 
funds over and above those contained in the Forest Service budget can 
% made available, we could now use most efficiently a fair share of 
them. 

We could use the $135,000 additional that it would take to bring us to 
the $350,000 set forth in our original proposal. Your consideration 
in granting this opportunity to appear before you, and your kind 
attention, is deeply appreciated. 


ATTITUDE OF CONGRESS 


Senator CLements. Mr. Tudor, I believe you would say then that 
the attitude that the subcommittee deals with this problem and the 
Appropriations Committee has been rather insistent on increases in 
research and increases in research that are not even, and I want Sena- 
tor Dirksen to hear this and correct me if necessary, increases that 
were recognized to be needed. They were recognized in the Congress 
before we could get any recognition of their need even in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Your testimony clearly bears out the wise course that the Congress 
has followed in providing the additional funds in the past. The fact 
that they have been wisely used is proven by the fact that the budget 
estimate this year contains the addition of more than $1 million in 
research funds. 

I want to compliment you as one of those who is working in the field 
that has done the job that has proven the wise course the Congress he- 
taken. 

PILOT PLANT AND KILN PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. Dr. Tudor, take about a minute to tell how far 
you have gone with the pilot plant and the kiln program ? 

Dr. Tupor. In answer to Senator Dirksen’s question, we do now have 
our pilot wood products plant in operation and are in poe of estab- 
lishing a dry kiln that will enable us to carry on additional research 
that has not been possible in the past. Along with that, we have this 
training program. 

I think you are familiar with the fact that we have set up an opera- 
tion where we carry on research and training at the same time in the 
use of wood products that we hope eventually will lead to a great deal 
of industrial activity in the wood products field in all of that area, 
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including not only Kentucky and southern [llinois, but Indiana, parts 
of Missouri, and parts of western ‘Tennessee. 
We also are hoping to expand our research in some of the genetics 
research, finding ways of crossing some of the different types of trees 
and producing more desirable timber for that particular area. 


INDUSTRY LOCATION 


Another important thing to me that I did not state in here that 
I perhaps should have stated, rec ently we have been getting a good 
many requests and as president of the Carbondale Chamber of Com- 
merce, I get these inquiries as to possibilities of locating industries 
in the Carbondale community, and wood products people ¢ are looking 
to that area now for possible locations for industries, which is cer- 
tainly going to help our unemployment situation for that total seg- 
ment of the country. 

We hope to help you in Kentucky as well as in Illinois. 

Senator CLeMENtTs. Doctor, we appreciate your interest in your 
neighbor State of Kentucky and I would inquire of you if the action 
of this subcommittee in initi: iting the funds for another great reser- 
voir for water in that area last year will not be helpful to you with 
those industries in the area 

Dr. Tupor. Very much so. 

You will recall I testified at that time. It has a very fine influence 
on that area down there. 

Senator Ciements. Not only did you testify but I know of the 
very great interest of the gentleman at my left. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you. 

Senator CLements. He was not privileged to be present at all of 
the meetings due to other duties, but his interest was manifest to the 
committee from the beginning in regard to the work before the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Tupor. Thank you. 

Senator CLements. We are delighted to have had you here this 
morning. 

Dr. Tupor. Thank you, gentlemen. 


CUMBERLAND GAP NATIONAL HISTPORICAL PARK 


Senator CLements. The next item My come before the committee 
this morning is the Cumberland Gap National Historical Park. 

| want to express my thanks to the National Park Service for their 
willingness to come back and appear before the subcommittee today 
when it was found to be impossible to do so last Tuesday because 
it was impossible for me to be here, and it was well known to the 
chairman of the subcommittee and I trust to some other members 
of the committee. 

We have with us not only the group from the National Park Service 
but we have a group from the area where the Cumberland Gap Na- 
tional Park is located. 

Later we are going to hear from Dr. Kineaid, president of Lincoln 
Memorial University of Tennessee, at which time I would like to 
present the delegation from his area 
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I would say to you, Mr. Wirth, when you testify later, the number 
of questions I have, I hope I will not have to ask you after you have 
resented the matter of present interest to the committee, but if it 
bonuses necessary, I hope that we may explore the needs of that park 
and the needs that should be met and should be met this year, regard- 
less of the fact that they are not included in the budget estimate. 

I think, in all fairness to my friend from the House who is here and 
in whose district this great park development is located, that we 
should hear from him. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, may I intrude with one observa- 
tion ? 

Senator CremMen's. Certainly. 

Senator Drrxsen. I am certainly glad to see Dr. Kincaid here this 
morning. I have more than an ordinary interest in all this and I 
want to assure you of my interest right now. 

Lincoln Memorial University was kind enough to confer an hon- 
orary degree on me some years ago. I had a chance to observe a little 
of that area and I am glad to see that the vision of the president of 
that university is moving forward and frankly, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to be helpful in that. 

Senator CLements. My friend, let me tell you, you just give us the 
same help this year as you gave us last year when this subcommittee 
initiated the $112,000 appropriation that went into this work and 
everything will be fine. 

It is not surprising to me, you are a very consistent person. You 
just maintain that consistency this year, please. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you. 

Senator CLemMents. Congressman Siler. 


CuMBERLAND Gap NATIONAL HistortcaL Park 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE SILER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Representative Srrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I wish to express my appreciation for the Speen to make my 
statement in support of an adequate and helpful appropriation in 
behalf of the development of Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Park, located in the three States of Kentucky, Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, but mostly in my own district of Kentucky and near the city of 
Middlesboro. 

The Kentucky National Park Commission, of which my own father, 
A. T. Siler, of Willamsburg, Ky., was a member for several years, 
acquired an acreage in Kentucky for this park amounting to 10,700 
acres, and that Commission in Kentucky and many other people in the 
southeastern part of my State worked long and hard at the job of 
getting this park area ready for improvement and development. 

We need an appropriation of $461,000 for maintenance and capital 
improvements that should be made in this park undertaking that will 
greatly benefit our people and our entire section of the country. 

The area located around Middlesboro, Ky., has heretofore been 
designated as a surplus labor area and on account of the decline in the 
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coal industry, which flourished in that section over a pe riod of many 
ve: ars s, our people have felt the need of new interests and industry. 

‘he development of this park will provide some industry an id will 

certainly be an attraction for the tourist trade that will surely make its 
4 way into our region and which will be attracted to this park and its 
} scenic beauty. 
We feel that we have done our part by waiting over a long period 
of years and through the acquisition of 10,700 acres of land. We have 
been unflagging and untiring in our enthusiasm and efforts toward a 
completion ‘and perfection of Cumberland Gap National Historica] 
Park. 

We think our Government should now meet us about halfway and 
appropriate the amount requested in order that this park may go 
forward and be a great addition to our national park system, as well 
as a boon to my own people in the Eighth District of Kentucky. 

Again, I wish to thank this committee for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to make my brief statement and to show my interest in this 
‘ project and my enthusiasm for the possibilty of betterment for my 
section of the country. 


TBS AM 42 


iE 


SUPPORT OF PROJECT 


Senator Clements. We are glad to have your statement this mori- 
ing, Congressman. The acting chairman has no questions to ask since 
he isin full accord with what you have said. 

I might make this comment, however, that I know of your interest 
in the development of the Cumberland Gap National Park and | 
know of the interest that your family has had in it. I also have had 
a slight connection with the park, as some of the members of this 
delegation here this morning may know, because I was a member of 
the Kentucky State Senate when the first appropriation was made for 
the purchase of the land. 

[ think I was in Congress at the time the other actions were taken 
and I think every appropriation, every action, that has been taken in 
connection with this park, save for the small appropriation made by 
the legislature in 1946, I have been on hand either at the State ¢ apitol 
in Frankfort or here. 

It is worthy and it is worthy of all the comment that you made 
before this committee last year and the one that you have made today. 

Representative Ster. Thank you so much. 

Senator Crements. I have every reason to believe that this com- 
mittee will recognize the very great importance of mov ing ahead with 
this de velopment. Should they do that, should that confidence that 
I have be borne out, I hope you will be in a position to urge your folks 
over there in the House who have consistently resisted putting any- 
thing in for Cumberland Gap National Park not to take it out. 

Represent: itive Srier. I will urge them as strongly as I can, sir. 

Senator CLeMENts. Next year, if you and I are around here, I hope 
we can get them to put something in over there to start it. 
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CUMBERLAND GAP NATIONAL HisrorIcAL Park 


























STATEMENTS OF ROBERT L. KINCAID, PRESIDENT, LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY; HOWARD J. DOUGLASS, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, KENTUCKY NATIONAL PARK COMMISSION ; MARVIN 
HOWARD, PRESIDENT, MIDDLESBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; 
M. K. HENRY, GENERAL MANAGER, MIDDLESBORO DAILY NEWS; 
FRANK EDWARDS, TREASURER, MIDDLESBORO, KY.; DEAN HALL, 
MANAGER, MIDDLESBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; AND GUY 
SUSONG, DIRECTOR OF MIDDLESBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CLEMENTs. We would like to hear from you gentlemen from 
the area and then we will hear from Mr. Wirth, who will follow you. 
Dr. Kincaid ¢ 
Mr. Kincaiw. I do not know whether I am ahead of the hounds or 
not. 
Senator CLements. Dr. Kincaid, I will tell you this, that you are 
as well versed as anybody in that area to speak for that area. You 
know the importance of this park to that section. You have been 
working with it and for it these many years. The committee would 
like to have your views. 
Mr. Kincaiw. Thank you, Senator. J am very happy to do so. 

I might say that as you have commented, I and many others of our 
people in the area have been working on this for something like 30 
years and we have had marvelous success through the years and our 
impatience has been with the slowness of progress. 

I have been told by our distinguished friends in the National Park 
Service that that is not unusual in the development of parks through- 
out the country because things do not come too rapidly. 

The question now immediately before us, with reference to an 
appropriation for next year, I think resolves itself into what can 
easily and adequately be done during the next fiscal year when the 
past appropriation of $112,000 has been expended and completed and 
the amount involved. therein. 

Congressman Siler has submitted his statement here with reference 
to an amount that covered items that are to go in the overall develop- 
ment of the park, some of which perhaps will require further engi- 
neering procedure and additional data. All, however, are items that 
are included in the overall development. 

Senator CLeMENTs. Doctor, it is fair to say that the sum Congress- 
man Siler specified here this morning is for things that are desirable ¢ 

Mr. Kincatp. That is correct. 


ATTITUDE OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Now, the local committee of which I am the spokesman this morning, 
composed of representatives from Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia, 
have been working very closely naturally with the National Park 
Service officials—Mr. Wirth, Mr. Allen and others—-who have heen 
very fine about this. 


se mash, 


ho Natassia 


cepa he 
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Asa matter of fact, 1 want to express my own personal appreciation 
of the fine attitude of the National Park Service all along in the devel- 
opment of this park. They have the vision for the park that corre- 
sponds w ith our own Vision. 

This is going to be a great national memorial to the heroic pioneers 
that went through the famous Cumberland Gap and developed the 
West. 

In recent days we have conferred with the national park officials 
and Mr. Wirth can make his own comments with reference to that, 
about a minimum that we should have to continue the work for the 
next fiscal year after the present appropriation is expended and which, 
of course, is obligated, as you know. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have a prepared statement here. It is not too long and if you will 
permit me, [ will read portions of that at least. 

Senator CLeMENTs. You may proceed, Doctor, in any way that 
you wish. 

Mr. Krncaip. On behalf of the Cumberland Gap National His 
torical Park Association, I respectfully urge that an appropriation of 
$241,400 be included in the appropriations for the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior for continuing the pre 
liminary improvements in the Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Park for the next fiscal year. 

Now, that is a sum that we arrived at when we were faced with 
the realities that perhaps your appropriations for this purpose would 
necessarily have to be limited for the next year. This is our minimum 
request from our standpoint, covering items that the National Park 
Service have assured us are necessary and desirable for the develop- 
ment of the park. 

Senator Crements. If I may interrupt you, I am glad you are put 
ting a floor there and not a ceiling. 

Mr. Kincaip. This requested appropriation is in addition to the 
appropriation already requested for the administration and mainte 


nance of the above-named park in the general budget bill before the 
present session of Congress. 


AREA OF PARK 


This newest park in our national park system encompasses about 
20,000 acres of land in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia where the 
three States come together at the historic pass of ( ‘umberland Gap. 
The area was officially taken over by the National Park Service, Sep- 
tember 14, 1955, and some preliminary work and construction im the 
park has been going on under an initial appropriation of $112,000 for 
developme nt purposes which Congress provided for the present fiscal 
year. That this de een nt can continue uninterrupted for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1956, this minimum appropriation of $241,400 
Is mper: atively necessary. 

This appropriation wre rs only those items which are considered of 


paramount importance by the National Park Service in the initial 
development stage. 
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The projects are all a part of the long-range plan for the park and 
provide for immediate necessities for the convenience, safety, sanita- 
tion, and comfort of the visiting public until the master plan for the 
remainder of the permanent improvements can be adopted and carried 
out in future years. 

All the projects included in this request for the next fiscal year 
are concentrated in the principal historical area around the Cumber- 
land Gap Pass and on Pinnacle Mountain overlooking the pass. The 
largest individual item is for widening, grading, and draining a 2-mile 
road from the pass to the top of the mountain, where now are being 
hnult comfort stations, an orientation center, and an adequate observa- 
tion overlook. 

This item, by the way, is about $87,500, which is to improve and 
pave the present gravel road that leads to the top of Pinnacle. In 
other words, the developments that are now being made on the top of 
Pinnacle under the appropriations of last year will not easily be avail- 
able to the public unless this particular item is completed and which 
should be done immediately. That appropriation amount, as I say, 
is $87,500. 

I will not particularize the other projects included in the appro- 
priation requested, but I submit them herewith for your information 
and guidance. Each one is necessary to the full development of the 
park and can and should be completed during the next fiscal year, 
in order that the present work that is being done can be carried 
on uninterruptedly. 


EXPENDITURE OF PREVIOUS APPROPRIATION 


With the modest $112,000 appropriation provided at the last session 
of Congress, a good start has been made in preliminary surveys, clean- 
ing up the area and providing for initial facilities urgently needed 
for the traveling public. 

The park superintendent and his corps of workers have wisely begun 
their work in the strictly historical area around the gateway through 
which the Wilderness Road passes and on the crest of Pinnacle, which 
is the central scenic feature in the park. Only a modest start has been 
made, and the appropriation we are now requesting is solely for the 
continuation of that work during the next fiscal year with imperative 
additions of other items which must be completed before the park 
can be enjoyed and interpreted for the public. 

The National Park Service is rapidly developing the master plan 
for the entire area, which will take some years to complete. We are 
pleading that there be no cessation of this gradual development and 
the request for this appropriation is to enable the next important 
step to be made. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROJECT 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have to back up this statement here with my 
usual arguments that I make on many and sundry occasions as to 
the importance of the Cumberland Park as a perpetual memorial to 
more than 200,000 heroic pioneers who traveled through the great 
pass on the Wilderness Road between 1775 and 1800 to settle the North- 
west. It is unique among the great historical parks because it memo- 
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rializes the tremendously important expansion period in the develop- 
ment of America 

The States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia provided the initial 
cost for the presentation of the area, which totaled more than $1,100,- 
000 in acquiring the 20,000 acres of land which includes the essential 
scenic and historic regions in the Cumberland Gap area. 

The establishment of the Cumberland G: ap National raeeie P 
Park was authorized by an act of Congress in 1941 because of 
great historical importance in the development of America Raat 
an appropriate memorial to the early pioneers. 

Civic leaders of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, in magnificent 
unanimity, have given much of their time, money, and effort since 1937 
for the establishment of this park, and I have had the honor to he 
president of the organization known as the Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park Association, formed in 1937 to assist the States in 
acquiring the acreage designated as essential for this important 
historical park. 

To recount the long, arduous, and expensive efforts of countless 
citizens of the three States in this movement for the past 18 years 
would point up most dramatically their present urgent request for a 
small aeerone iation to keep the park work going during the coming 
fiscal year. To have this development work. stopped through failure 
to naene ‘iate the modest sum we are now requesting will be a serious 
failure to keep faith with the people of our three States who have so 
generously provided for this great national shrine for all of the 
American people. 

The park area is crossed by United States Highways 25-E and 58. 
These are important trunklines of travel linking the North and South 
and East and West. 


AREA TRAFFIC 


Recent traffic counts by the Kentucky Highway Department reveal 
that the high number of vehicles going south into Middlesboro, Ky., 
on Highway 25—E for 24 hours was 5, 350, and the low was 3.940, or an 
average of 1.645 daily. This could indicate the yearly travel south 
into the park area would be 1,685,425 vehicles. 

A similar traffic count for a 24-hour period of cars passing south 
through Cumberland Gap, where Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia 
meet, was 5,335 vhicles. If that constituted an average for each 
day, the total annual traffic through the actual park area is now 

37,275. Because Highway 25-E is an important tourist route link- 
ing the North and South, it would be conservative to estimate that 20 
percent of the travel is in the tourist category and that at least 400,000 
tourist cars passed through Cumberland Gap last year. 

With the establishment and improvement of the park, not. only 
would these out-of-State visitors linger much longer in the area, but 

he tourist travel would be vastly increased. 

T is vital to note that the Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Park will be an intermediate stopping point for tourists visiting the 
ar Smokies, the Mammoth Cave National Park, and the Kentucky 

State Park of Cumberland co, 
~ Actually, our park is a link in that wonderful circle of parks. 
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INDIRECT ECONOMIC BENEFIT 


An important indirect economic benefit from the continuance of 
this development of the park will accrue to this tristate area, and 
I am pleased that Congressman Siler emphasized the fact that 
our area has for sometime been listed as a distressed area where the 
labor problem is serious, and therefore the expenditure of these items 
will help materially in the relief of that condition. It is not neces- 
sary to stress the many advantages and prospects for improvement 
which will come from the great increase in this out-of-State travel. 

The States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia are at present 
making heavy expenditures in improving the highw: ays leading to 
the park area to provide better transportation ‘for the public in 
xaticinadion of the great increase in travel when the park is es- 
tablished. The appropriation will continue the development of the 
park coincident with the highway improvement. To stop this work 
for lack of funds would be inexcusable. 

Senator CLements. Doctor, may I interrupt you for a moment? 

Mr. Krncatp. Yes, indeed. 


STATE ROAD IMPROVEMENT 


Senator Ciements. Is it fair to say that the work that has al- 
ready been done there has stimulated an increased traffic in the area 
that has made it necessary for the three States to improve the roads 
in that area to meet the traffic conditions as they now exist? 

Mr. Kincaip. That is true. It is definitely a bottleneck in the 
traffic at the present time and there must be improvement in the 
highways and of course, with the development of that park, that will 
be accelerated. 

Senator Ciements. Is it fair to say that on the drafting boards of 
all three States there are improvements listed for the roads in that 
area ? 

Mr. Krncam. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Crements. Looking toward the continued development of 
the Cumberland Gap National Park? 

Mr. Krncat. That is correct. 

Much of their plans for the development of highways has been 
in relation to the importance of the development of this park and 
the increased tourist travel. 

T have not stressed the outstanding recreational advantages which 
will accrue to the people in near pr roximity to the park when it is 
developed. The needs of a quarter of a million people in the adja- 

cent eastern Kentucky, upper east Tennessee, and southwest Virginia 
areas who will avail themselves of the inspiring and recreational 
facilities of this park are of the utmost importance. 

Our people in this area have been hill locked and isolated for 
generations, with not the economic and cultural advantages of most 
sections of our Nation, and this great historical park will be a boom 
and blessing for all time to come. But the park is not of simple, 
regional importance; it is, in truth, a national shrine which ranks 
with the most cherished and significant in our history. 

On behalf of the people who have given this park to the Nation, 
I most urgently plead with you for the appropriation necessary for 
its continued development and preservation. 
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Senator CLemMENtTs. Doctor, we are not only glad to have your 
statement here this morning, but I wish you would provide later for 
the record the names and addresses of the members who have accom- 
panied you from the area. 

Mr. Kincarp. | believe that has already been done and the reporter 
has it. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any questions / 

Senator CLements. We have not had a statement yet from the 
National Park Service. We heard from Congressman Siler and we 
have heard from Dr. Kincaid. I presume that next we will hear from 
the National Park Service. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR; EIVIND T. SCOYEN, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR; THOMAS J. ALLEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; AND CLARENCE 
P. MONTGOMERY, FINANCE OFFICER, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


ATTITUDE OF PARK SERVICE 


Chairman Haypen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wirrn. I would like to say this: We are very much pleased 
with the Cumberland Gap National Historical Park and I think 
many of the men here in the room will recall that I have walked 
many a mile through the woods down there establishing the boundary 
line, and especially with Dr. Kincaid, Mr. Douglas, and the rest. It 
took a long time to get the park established, but we could not do 
anything until the land was conveyed to the Federal Government. 
The area has been established only for a period of 6 months. It was 
accepted on September 14, 1955. 

We moved forward just as fast as we could with those things which 
we knew would be in accordance with the final plan. We had no 
real authority to spend money on the master plan and general layout 
until the area was established. We have had engineers and land- 
scape architects and architects down there working on the master plan. 

This, I might say, is the first year that the Park Service could really 
get going on what we consider a good appropriation for buildings 
and utilities. It is an increase from about $4 million in buildings 
and utilities to about $14 million. 

As Senator Hayden and Senator Clements know, there are a lot 
of the parks that are behind in development and there is a lot of 
replacement of old wornout facilities that we have to put in. 

Senator CLements. May | interrupt you to ask whether there is 
any national park that meets what you would call required standards 
today ? 


ALLOCATION FUNDS 


Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. So, with our first good year of real appro 
priations, we did allot our money to those areas where we had plans 
and had replacements to put in. It was not indifference to Cumber 
land Gap National Historical Park, but we figured with what we put 
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in there, $112,000 in 1956, plus another $75,000 which we moved for- 
ward to get the parking area in shape, or a total of close to $190,000, 
that that “would keep us busy through this coming year, plus repairing 
and getting our final plans in shape for just what we want to do. 

There is a list of items here which I am sure came from our list of 
Mission 66 program that Dr. Kincaid got from our stperintendent, 
which was perfectly all right, but they were gotten up on the basis 
of scope rather than detail as to just exactly w hat we were going to do. 
Until the master plan and layout of the area are finally drawn up 
and gone over and est: iblished, it would be hard to say that it would 
cost so much as it depends on the final layout. But we do know about 
what it is going to take to put the place in shape from our past exper i- 
ence. That, sir, is why we had left out anything in here in 1957. 

Now, if it so pleases the committee and Congress to grant additional 
money, we would welcome it but it would most likely be several months 
before we would get down to work and, further, we would not like 
to be tied down to these specific items because whatever we do should 
be in accordance with that plan. 

Senator Clements. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 

Senator CLements. Briefly, tell the committee just what you are 
ready to use funds for in fiscal 1957, and also tell us what you can get 
ready in fiscal 1957 to spend money for and what the total amount 
would be. 

Mr. Wirtn. Senator, you ask the most difficult questions. 

Senator CLements. I certainly do not know of anybody in this 
country that is better qualified to answer them than you. 

Mr. Wirrn. Thank you, that is very fine, Senator. I am forced 
now, after that remark, to at least make a good “guesstimate.” We 
have just had, and, in fact, he has not returned to W ashington yet, 
our chief landscape man, the head of design and construction, down 
there just the last few days, along with other field people to bring 
in a better synopsis of just what they have and what they can move 
ahead with so, it is a little difficult to say. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Wirth, you know the reason I ask you that 
question. 

Mr. Wirrn. I know. 

Senator CLements. I have very great confidence that you can get 
ready to spend a considerable sum of money there if you are given a 
little advance notice and if notice could be given as early as April 
of this year it would be much earlier than the notice that you had last 
year when the money was made available. You were not given very 
much notice as to the expenditure of money that was allocated last year. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Senator CLements. That is, whether you could get ready for it and 
expend it in that time. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Senator CLEMENTs. It is my understanding that you did get ready 
to spend it and the money is allocated today ‘and it has advanced ro 
park 12 months by reason of that $112,000 appropriation last year ; 
that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Wirra. That is correct. 


ree 
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Senator CLEMENTs. We want to advance it a little more this year. 

Mr. Wirth. I might say this, Senator, that of the list that Dr. Kin- 
cid has brought up here, $86,400 of that is what we call our buildings 
ind utilities fund. There is no question in my mind that, if we are 
not tied down to the exact items here, we could get ready and spend 
that or get it underway before the end of fiscal year 1957. 


UNOBLIGATED ITEM 


Senator CLements. You mean that is an item that is not in the 
present budget ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Senator CLeMeENts. That is $86,000 ? 

Mr. Wirrtu. $86,400. Now the rest of the item, $155,000 is what 

call roads and trails money. We are doing the parking area this 
year but the contract has not been let as yet. This $8,000 is a connec- 
tion between the main highway and the parking area that we are 
proposing to build. We purposely left that out because we wanted to 
‘iaintain that until we got through studying the gap to find out exactly 
where that road is going. 

Of course, we have an idea that we would like to get the States of 
Virginia and Kentucky to put their main through road in a tunnel in 
the gap and devote the gap to historic features rather than having 
heavy trucks go right through the middle of the park. We have been 
ort of stalling putting in that road other than a light surface and 
inzintenance until such time as we are able to work out with the State 
highway departments and the Bureau of Public Roads as to what we 
could do with that heavy traveled road. 


MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Senator CLements. Do I understand you need additional mainte- 
nance money that is not in the present budget to keep that road in 
shape ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. No. 

Senator CLrements. Therefore, as far as the maintenance money 
is concerned to take care of the road as it presently exists, you do not 
need any additional money ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right, and we have money to fix that up. We 
lowed, I think $10,000 in this year money to make minor changes 
and put a light surface on this, but on that $87,000 we hoped to talk 
to the States and get them to tunnel that highway and that would 

make a difference of just where that road goes. 

Senator Ciements. If the National Park Service received approval 
from the 2 States that this would be done. then I take it the $87,500 
would be very essential ? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir. 

Senator CiemMents. Could the $87,500 be expended without that 


confirmation from the 2 States ? 
: Mr. Wrrrn. Well, it all depends on how successful we are. Of 
: course, if they are not going to build the tunnel through there for 


the next 10 years, it may pay to put this road in and get that much 
wear out of it and you would get your money back in that way. 
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Senator Ciements. Therefore, the $87,500, it can be anticipated 
that it can be wisely expended in fiscal 1957 if it is allowed. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLeMENtTs. What is the next item / 

Mr. Wirth. Well, all these others are minor items in connection 
with trail exhibits. 

Senator CLEMENTS. They may be minor items to the National Park 
Service but they may be very major items to the park itself. 

Mr. Wirrn. I did not mean that they were minor items to us 
either. We still talk in a few thousand dollars, even though getting 
the total accumulation amounts to considerably more. They : are minor 
compared with the $87,000, all of which have to do with improvement 
of trails and so forth and so on. They could be utilized very well. 

Senator Ciements. The National Park Service knows that there 
was a little facetiousness about that observation of mine. 


PLANNING ON LAND BASIS 


Mr. Wirrn. Certainly. I would like to say this: That it is peculiar 
fora aes chief to be in to appear to talk against getting additional 
money. I do not mean to do that, I am trying to explain to the com- 
mittee the position we find ourselves in with the new area getting 
started; to emphasize the fact that if we appear to be a little slow 
we are doing it that way because we know you want us to do our 
planning ona anne anne basis. 

Senator Ciements. I can assure you that I not only understand 
that, but I think you chee very well that my interest in this park has 
been one of such long standing and there is a keenness about it, and, 
as I said earlier, I was in the ‘State legislature when the first appro- 
priation was made. I was Governor when other actions were taken 
in connection with the park. I have been on hand here whenever a 
Federal appropriation has been made for it. 

I recognize that you want to do this on sound planning but I have 
the same confidence in you and your group as I had a year ago when 
I urged before this sube ‘ommittee and in your presence that if you were 
given the money, you would get it w isely spent. I do not think there 
is anyone in that area but what they think you have proceeded in 
a way that this committee believed you would proceed and that is to 
expend that money in a sound way on sound planning during fiscal 
L957. 

I am the last person on this committee that would want you to put 
money into that area that you were not able to spend wisely. [ am 
not going to say that I would want to wait until that time until 
you recommended that you were all ready to spend it. I would rather 
get on the other end of this and try to help you get ready for it. 

You convinced me last year that you can do it if the money is 
available. You have the folks with the know-how to do it. 

Of course, if this group cannot help you, you can get your man, we 
have had experience with him in Kentucky. We have had experience 
with him and our State lost when he left the park service of our 
State for I would think some broader field, but he did an excellent 
job down there and he is an excellent park planner, and you can use 
him. 


Mr. Wirrn. Thank you. 
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AREAS WHERE FUNDS CAN BE WISELY EXPENDED 


senator CLemMents. Mr. Chairman, I would like for Mr. Wirth to 
just tell us all of the areas in which some money could be wisely ex- 
pended during this fiscal vear 1957. We have gotten down to $87,500. 
What about other funds / 

We have heard talk here this morning about $460,000 that was 
needed, we have heard about $240,000 that was needed in the 2 state- 
inents that were made. Up to now, we have not gotten anything like 
that amount of money from your testimony. 

Mr. Wirru. I think the figures that Dr. Kincaid used, that $241,000, 
as near as I can figure, is a combination of several figures, inc luding 
our management and protection, maintenance and rehabilitation, 
roads and trails, and our B. and U. I do not think he had any 
thoughts on touching or rearranging our management protection and 
iinintenance and rehabilitation “funds; they are all included. The 
items he was talking about, I am pretty sure, were the $86,400 per- 
taining to B. and U. and the $155,000 on roads and trails which we 
have also talked about, which totals about $242,000, somewhere in 
there. 

Senator CLEMENTS. But the management item is in the regular bud- 
vet, 1s It not? 

Mr. Wieti. That is right. 

Senator CLEMENTs. Are you including that in the 242 / 

Mr. Wirtir. No. [assume that we have already justified that before 
the committee the other day with all the other areas. 

Senator CLEMENTs. You justified it to this member of the committee 
some time ago. 

Mr. Wiretn. The management protection, maintenance, and reha- 
bilitation items in the budget for this year amount to, management 
and protection, $40,800 as compared to $29,500 last year, and the 
maintenance and rehabilitation 1s $27,740 as compared to $29,500. It is 
a shght reduction because last vear we had no clear measurement of 
how much road maintenance we would have and now that we do, we 
made a reduction in that because we did not need it all for that purpose. 

Senator Clements. Mr. Wirth, if we might get down to the figures 
you think you can spend over and above the budget, the aggregate, 

at you can wisely expend in fiseal 1957. 

“Me Wirrn. I would say if we had $100,000 of B. and U. we could 
wisely spend that this year, and also the amount here referred to, 
$155,000, in roads and trails over and above what we have. 

Senator CLEMENTS. $255,000? 

Mr. Wirern. That is about right. 

Senator CLemMEnNts. Do you think $255,000 is the maximum figure 

hat, under your present planning, you could use? 

Mr. Wrirrt. I do not think we would be justified in going beyond 
that until our plans are furthered. In 1958, we can come back with 
other justifications. 

Senator Ciements. But you do think that if the Congress were to 
llow $255,000 in money to Cumberland Gap National Historial Park, 
it would be a wise expenditure in fiseal 1957. 

Mr. Wirtn. We would guarantee that we would spend it wisely or 
we would not spend it. 
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Senator CLements. Is there any possibility of any of that money 
being made available—that is, the increase that was allowed in the 
House over the budget estimate being available for the work, or would 
it take $255,000 in new money ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. New money. 

Senator CLements. It would take $255,000 in new money if this 
were to be done ? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir. 

ARKANSAS POST 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Wirth, I have been asked by several meim- 
bers to look into the matter of establishing the exact location of the 
old Arkansas Post. It is my understanding that it was one of the first 
settlements in that area. Will you tell the committee what is involved ‘ 

Mr. Wirrn. We made a study and report several years ago of the 
Arkansas Post, which was originally an early settlement back in 1686, 
I believe, and later became the territorial capital. There were 2 or 3 
locations, the exact location has been lost track of. The only way in 
which these things can be determined is by a certain amount of archeo- 
logical work. We estimated it would cost about $32,000 to do the 
archeological work on about 3 or 4 sites to get the exact facts pertaining 
to what they call the Arkansas Post. 

We feel that it has a very important place in the history of the 
development of the West, the expansion west of the Mississippi, but 
we have never gone ahead with the archeological work because we have 
never had the funds. 

Chairman Haypen. You consider it a desirable activity ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Very much so. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have legislative authority to do it? 

Mr. Wirth. Yes, sir; we do. 

Chairman Haypen. There would not be any question, then, if you 
had the appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. Purely a question of appropriation. 


AMOUNT REQUIRED 


Chairman Haypren. Can you say how much money would be re- 
quired ? 

Mr. Wirru. About $32,000. 

Chairman Haypen. That would be adequate to determine the loca- 
tion ? 

Mr. Wirtn. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. There is no way of just digging around and 
finding it? 

Mr. Wirtn. No; we have to do a certain amount of very careful 
digging in order to determine the location, artifacts, and so forth, that 
existed. It is a very precise work. 

I notice there are some people from the Smithsonian Institution 
here. They work with us on this archeological work, and I am sure 
that they will substantiate my statement that it takes very careful 
work. 

Chairman Haypbren. Thank you. 

Senator CLtements. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to this 
other matter a moment. 
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Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Senator CLeMENTs. Will the $112,000 that was appropriated last 
year, will it be actually expended in fiscal 1956 ? 
~ Mr. Wirtu. I would not say it would be entirely expended by June 
30. Certainly work will be going on, and it will all be obligated. 

Senator CLEMENTs. It will all be obligated ¢ 

Mr. Wirern. It will take time during the summer to finish up the 
work. I doubt whether they would finish the road contract before 
June 30. 

Senator CLEMENTs. I was wondering whether there would be any 
carryover available for the $255,000 you ‘mentioned ! 2 

Mr. Wirtru. No. 


MAMMOTH CAVE 


Senator CLEMENTs. Another question deals with Mammoth Cave. 
In the budget there is something like $218,000 for construction of 
elevator shaft. Is there any other program planned for capital out 
lay at Mammoth Cave? 

Mr. Wirtu. I want to explain that question of the shaft. That is 
not an elevator; it is a shaft for freight type of thing rather than 
pedestrian. There is a $202,000 item for underground comfort sta- 
a and a shaft lift for utilities down in the Snowball Dining Room. 
Besides that, there is $52,300 for improvement and extension of wiring 
in the caves and there is $358,500 for public buildings and utility 
connections, which includes our interpretive and visitor center, and 
so forth. 

Senator CLeMENTs. That is in the present budget ? 


ROAD AND TRAIL IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Wirtn. That is in the present budget of approximately $600,000 
for buildings and utilities. Then there is a small—perhaps, I should 
not say “small”—item of around $90,000 for roads and trails. 

Senator CLements. It looks mighty big to us. 

Mr. Wirrn. It does to us, too, but when you start talking of some 
of these big contracts—there is an item of $93,200 under roads and 
trails to take care of minor construction and improvements of our 
roads in and around the area. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Wirth, what consideration has been given 
to some capital investment in hotel property at Mammoth Cave. 

Mr. Wirtu. That has always been done by the concessionaire. They 
built some new motels there this last year and, as I understand, they 
are planning on some more this year. Is that right, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Atien. That is right. 

Mr. Wirtn. They are > extending that. We have also approved a 
project of theirs, spending about $40,000, was it, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. ALLEN. $42,000. 

Mr. Wirtn. For air conditioning and improvement of present 
facilities. 

Senator CLEMENTS. By the concessionaire? 

Mr. Wirtn. By the concessionaire. 

Senator CLrements. There has been no consideration given by the 
National Park Service for a capital outlay that would ‘provide any 
hotel facility, is there ? 
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Mr. Wirru. No, sir. 

Senator CLements. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions, thank you, 
Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. Wirrn. Thank you, gentlemen. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


STATEMENTS OF L. CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY; J. E. GRAF, AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY; J. L. KEDDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
R. KELLOGG, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM; 
F. A. TAYLOR, UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM; AND L. L. 
OLIVER, SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the original budget esti- 
mate of $4,400,000 for salaries and expenses. The adjusted appropria- 
tion for the current fiscal year is $4,166,000. 

House Document 3483 included a supplemental estimate of $25,000 
for salaries and expenses. The House did not consider this estimate. 

I understand that you are requesting this committee to concur in 
the House action on the original estimate and to grant the supple- 
mental estimate of $25,000. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


For the fiscal year 1957, the Smithsonian Institution has established the 
following objectives: (1) Preservation for the American people of their irreplace- 
able national collections, the attractive exhibition of these treasures, and fur- 
nishing information relating thereto; (2) continuation of its fundamental 
researches; (3) publication of the results of these investigations; and (4) inter- 
national exchange of scientific literature. The basic concerns of the Institution 
are to keep fully cognizant of the ever-widening horizons of modern science; to 
meet the demands for authentic scientific data by Congress, by other Federal 
agencies and scientific institutions, and by the public; to make all preparations 
necessary to be certain that the new Museum of History and Technology, sched- 
uled to be opened to the public in 1960, will dramatize in a superlative way the 
rise of American civilization ; and to continue the long-term programs of renovat- 
ing our exhibits and rehabilitating our buildings. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
The 1957 base 

The 1956 appropriation for the Smithsonian Institution was $4 million. The 
7.5-percent pay raise act increases this amount to $4,166,000. Of this total, 
$1,379,595 is nonrecurring. Consequently the Smithsonian Institution’s 1957 
appropriation base is $2,786,405. This amount includes $2,331,920 for personal 
services, which provides for a maximum staff of 496 permanent employees and 
$454,485 for other obligations. The staff of 496 permanent employees includes 
30 additional guards approved by the Congress for 1956. Except for the years 
1949-52, the size of the Institution’s staff for the past 20 years has always been 
quite small, substantially under 500 employees. 

Thus while additional appropriated funds enabled us in 1956 for the first time 
to increase the guard force to its authorized strength, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion still is gravely understaffed in other departments, which are charged 
with the responsibilities of caring for the great national collections and meet- 
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ing the tremendous demands for information concerning them. The task of 
maintaining the national collections has tripled in the past 20 years. The work 
of answering urgent requests for scientific information has tripled in the past 

7 years. Though pay increases in the past 10 years have required appropriations 

i for the Smithsonian Institution to be considerably increased, such pay increases 

4 have not provided additional staff. On the contrary, since 1949, because of the 
necessity of annually absorbing the entire cost of within-grade promotions, the 
Institution’s staff has had to be reduced from 532 to 466 permanent employees, if 
we exclude the 30 additional guards approved for 1956. 

The sum available for “Other obligations” $454,485, exclusive of the special 
amounts appropriated in 1956 for the renovation of exhibits, the rehabilitation of 
buildings, and for printing and binding, is approximately the average of the 
amounts available for the past 5 years. However, it should be noted that the 
prices of supplies and equipment and all public-utility rates continue to rise 
with each passing year. The Institution still is having to carry on its regular 
day-to-day operations with the minimum of resources despite a tremendous in 
crease in its basic workloads. 

The 1957 increase 

In order to meet its most urgent requirements for the fiscal year 1957, the 
Smithsonian Institution requests an increase over the 1957 base of $2,786,405 for 
“Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution,” amounting to $1,638,595 as 
follows: 

1. United States National Museum: $988,500—for the Museum of History and 

‘ Technology ($200,000) ; for renovation of exhibits ($753,500); and for storage 
cases and laboratory equipment ($35,000). 

2. Astrophysical Observatory : $230,470. 

3. Canal Zone biological area: $10,890. 

4. Maintenance and operation of buildings: $408,735—for additional mainte 
nance and operating costs ($193,400) ; for rehabilitation of exhibition buildings 
($215,335), including personal services ($15,335), and other contractual services 
($200,000) . 

MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Smithsonian Institution requires an appropriation for construction of the 
building to house the Museum of History and Technology, as authorized by the 
act approved June 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 189), at an estimated cost of $33,712,000. 
Funds for the planning of this building, including preparation of drawings and 
specifications, were appropriated for the fiscal year 1956 in the amount of 
$2,288,000. 





] Analysis by activities 
Activity 1956) 1957 
1. Management__-. eM a eae i ae $74, 385 
2. Operation of: 
United States National Museum_._-.____- s29 bas kh 1, 389, 346 
4 Bureau of American Ethnology----_. oe po iets ai ain 62, 405 
7 Astrophysical Observatory geL IOS : “= 125, 27 
National Collection of Fine Arts att natn ab hod det 47, 585 
National Air Museum ict ae partes 142, 583 
Canal Zone biological area. - : si ae kit 30, 805 
International Exchange Service_______- ‘ eee 86, 787 
3. General services: 
Maintenance and operation of buildings : ve naaeee keke 1, 800, 459 1, 369, 604 
Other general services aah — is 397, 371 397, 371 
Total_. apes ee ee sz a ee 4, 166, 000 4 400, 000 


MANAGEMENT 


The Office of the Secretary manages (plans, directs, and controls) the Insti- 
tution’s 10 operating bureaus and 7 general services divisions. In 1957, it will 
be engaged in the following work programs: 

I. The recurring annual management program: 

A. Consideration and solution of operating and general service problems, 
including the increase, preservation, and exhibition of the national collee- 
tions; and personnel, procurement, space, and building maintenance : 


i ae abe 
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B. Formulation and presentation of the budget, apportionment of funds, 
and reviewing and reporting on propused legislation relative to the Insti- 
tution’s interests ; 

C. Continuous review and control of funds for personnel and other obli- 
gations and reallotment of funds as may be required; 

D. Conduct of the management improvement program and periodical re- 
view of work programs and workload statistics with bureau heads and 
division chiefs; 

E. Preparation and issuance of directives (amending or modifying the 
Institution’s manuals of procedure and office memoranda) ; 

F. Inspection of bureau operations, both departmental and field; 

G. Coordination of interdepartmental work programs, such as river basin 
surveys (Archeology, Interior); bio-sciences statistical studies (a group 
of Federal agencies) ; traveling exhibition service (Art, State) ; and radia- 
tion research and biological studies (Army, Atomic Energy Commission). 

II. The long-term planning and review program: 

A. Construction of new museum buildings; 

B. Rehabilitation of exhibits and exhibition buildings; 

C. Research programs and objectives of the several bureaus ; 

DD. Educational services for the public. 

Service on various commissions, boards, and interdepartmental committees 
will continue to require a considerable portion of the time of the Secretary and 
the two Assistant Secretaries. 

The workloads involved in carrying forward the above-mentioned two man- 
agement programs in 1957 will increase markedly over those of 1956, both in 
scope and character. 

For Management in 1957, no additional funds are requested. 


UniITEeD STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


The United States National Museum will be engaged in 1957 in the following 
work programs: 
I. The recurring annual program: 
A. Accession of the collections ; 
B. Cataloging of the collections; 
C. Preservation of the collections; 
D. Scientific study of the collections and publication of the results thereof ; 
E. Exhibition of selected portions of the collections ; 
F. Furnishing of information to other agencies and to the public. 
II. The long-term program: 
A. Preparation for the opening of the Museum of History and Technology 
in 1960; 
B. Renovation of exhibits. 


= 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


The United States National Museum requires for 1957 an increase over the 
1957 base amounting to $988,500 of which $200,000 is for the new Museum of 
History and Technology, $753,500 for the renovation of exhibits, and $35,000 for 
eases and laboratory equipment. 


MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Smithsonian Institution was directed by act of June 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 
187) to design and construct a Museum of History and Technology. The sched- 
ules and estimates of expenses for the work of designing and constructing this 
museum are described in this document under a separate head, entitled “Museum 
of History and Technology” (see p. 548). 

The Museum of History and Technology will be as large as all other units of 
the United States National Museum combined. Yet, at the present time, many 
of the divisions in the Departments of Engineering and Industries and History 
are so understaffed that there is no one to administer numerous important areas 
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of subject matter which much be included in the new Museum of History and 
Cechnology. 

Therefore, in order to begin preparations for the opening of this museum 
building to the public in 1960, and in order to make it the outstanding museum of 
the Nation’s scientific, historical, and cultural development which the Congress 
expects it to be, the United States National Museum requires in 1957 an addi- 
tional amount of $200,000 for personal services and other obligations. 


Increases required by the United States National Museum for the Museum of 
History and Technology, fiscal year 1957 


01 Personal services (30 positions) —~~...._.._.._______-_~ ite 
Ce TI i eae tea ee | Soe fT ee ee Steodhes 4, 000 
ChB: "reruns ee Cra ne os a ae pon is J 3, 000 
Of Other contractual services..._.._.....~............. sitet ere cs 18, 000 
(VE RI eh nic tee ccaaieeen at oo eee 31, 000 

ERIN i aos wens tain ois an a ee eee eee : _ 200, 000 


RENOVATION OF EXHIBITS 


In 1955, over 3,890,000 people visited the Smithsonian Institution, not includ- 
ing the National Gallery of Art or the National Zoological Park. They came to 
see the Nation’s treasures in science, history, and art; and to find inspiration, 
jteasure, and knowledge in the exhibits illustrating our scientific, historical, and 
cultural developments. They saw the original objects which record and portray 
the history and traditions of America and which evidence the hard work, the 
earnest thought, and the sacrifice that laid the foundations of our national 
strength. They saw also the exhibits which summarize the processes and the con- 
clusions of the sciences that have developed our knowledge of man and the 
resources of the world. This huge, constantly growing, and receptive audience 
places a heavy responsibility on the Smithsonian Institution and the Federal 
Government tu present the National collections with dignity, clarity, and efiec- 
tiveness. The impressions which millions of visitors obtain in the halls of the 
Smithsonian Institution can inspire them with real patriotism and a true apprecia- 
tion of the advances made in human knowledge and well-being in the past 2 
centuries. 

Our visitors belong to generations which are accustomed to pictorial presenta- 
tion of information. They have become familiar with visual aids in education, 
display advertising, picture books, graphic charts, the movies, and television, 
und their habits of idea reception are unconsciously conditioned to these means 
of communications. The technical efficacy of these methods has impelled the 
Smithsonian Institution to improve its exhibits in order to continue to attract 
und retain the active interest of the present-day public. 

In 1954, the Congress appropriated a sum of $360,000 to initiate a program 
of revitalizing the exhibits in the United States National Museum, so that they 
would be arresting and effective, as well as scholarly, to meet modern standards 
of presentation. In 1955, another sum of $360,000 was appropriated, and in 
1956, a larger sum of $411,500 was appropriated to continue the renovation 
program, 

This program to date has included the rehabilitation of the First Ladies Hall, 
2 American Indian Halls, the North American Mammals Hall, the Latin Ameri- 
can Archeology Hall, the Bird Hall, the American Cultural History Hall, the 
Power Machinery Hall, the Health Hall, and the Printing Arts Hall. The 1957 

rogram contemplates the continuation of the work on 5 of these halls and, in 
wddition, renovation of 2 Halls of Mammals of the World, the Geuis and Minerals 
Mall, and the Textiles Hall. Very important and time-consuming phases of this 
work are the planning and designing of halls to be renovated in subsequent years 
and the advance preparation of collections which will be incorporated in halls 
scheduled for renovation in 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

0? Other contractual services 

The United States National Museum requires in 1957 for other contractual 
services an increase of $601,000 over the 1957 base to continue the renovation of 
exhibits program begun in 1954, 
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STORAGE AND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


The United States National Museum requires in 1957 an increase over the 1957 
base amounting to $35,000 to provide additional and improved storage ($23,110) 
for the National collections and to obtain essential laboratory equipment 
($11,890). 








































BUREAU oF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


The Bureau will be engaged in 1957 in the following work programs : 
I. Regular recurring annual work program: 

A. Furnishing technical advice and assistance to Federal agencies, par- 
ticularly the Department of the Interior and the Department of Justice. 

B. Supervising the river-basin surveys. 

C. Cooperating with the Arctic Institute of North America and the Office 
of Naval Research on scientific research in the Arctic area and supervising 
the preparation of the Arctic bibliography for the Department of Defense. 

D. Furnishing information from its collections of 4,500 manuscripts and 
15,000 photographic negatives to scholars and interested public. 

II. Conducting investigations in the field, making comparative studies and 
preparing reports for publication on prior-year investigations and explorations : 

A. Archeological investigations—Mexico, Ecuador, the Arctic, the south 
east United States, and Early Man in the High Plains. 

B. Ethnological studies—political systems and social structure of the 
North American Indians, including acculturation problems of modern-day 
western Indians. For the Bureau of American Ethnology in 1957, no addi- 
tional funds are requested. 








ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 


The Astrophysical Observatory will be engaged in 1957 in the following work 
programs. 
I. ASTROPHYSICAL RESEARCH 


With the advent of a new directing staff for this old and world-famous branch 
of Smithsonian research, the original program is being developed to include 
greater emphasis on two fields of current importance and interest. This ex- 
panded program will involve an increase over the 1957 base amounting to 
$230,470. 

The reorganized astrophysical research program will involve continued studies 
of various forms of energy impinging upon the earth’s atmosphere and their 
subsequent effects on the earth, with particular interest being centered on Solar 
radiation, meteoritic bombardment, and corpuscular radiation from the sun. 


NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 


The National Collection of Fine Arts will be engaged in 1957 in the following 
work programs: 

I. Accessioning and cataloging new items or collections, including evaluating 
proffered donations. 

II. Preservation of the collections, including the cleaning of sculptures, 
ceramics, paintings, and other objects of art, and the relining of paintings. 

III. Study of the permanent collections, including verification or reattribu- 
tion of objects as works of particular artists or schools, addition of new data 
to accession cards, and preparation of new exhibit labels to facilitate interpre- 
tation by scholars and better understanding and appreciation by the public. 

IV. Scheduling. displaying, and publicizing in the Natural History Building 
foyer, periodic exhibits by local, State, and National art and scientific organiza- 
tions and special exhibitions from abroad under the patronage of diplomatic 
representatives of foreign countries. 

V. Organization, sponsorship, supervision, and assembly for circulation in 
this country and abroad of special exhibitions of artistic, archeological, ethnologi- 
eal, and technological materials to promote understanding of Common cultural 
experiences and to encourage the appreciation and creation of fine arts and 
crafts in this country. 

VI. Furnishing information concerning the collections and the fine arts gener- 
ally in response to inquiries, including the examination and identification of items 
submitted and publication of handbooks and a revised catalog as guides to the 
permanent collections. 

For the National Collection of Fine Arts in 1957, no additional funds are 
requested. 
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NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM 


‘The National Air Museum will be engaged in 1957 in the following recurring 
work programs : 

I. Increasing the collections. 

II. Cataloging the collections. 

III. Preserving the collections, 

LV. Exhibiting a selected portion of the collections. 

V. Furnishing information concerning the collections. 

VI. Acquiring documentary materials and preparing them for use as related 
reference material. 

VII. Studying the collections and acquired documentary materials to advance 
the knowledge of aeronautical history. 

VIII. Investigating sites and planning a suitable building (as authorized by 
» U. S. C. 77) for the exhibition of the collections of the National Air Museum. 

For the National Air Museum in 1957, no additional funds are requested. 


CANAL ZONE Bro.toaroarn AREA 


The Canal Zone biological area will be engaged in 1957 in the following recur 
ring work programs: 

I. Maintaining in their natural state for observation and investigation by 
visiting scientists the tropical flora and fauna on Barro Colorado Island, Gatun 
Lake, Canal Zone. 

il. Providing and maintaining living accommodations, laboratory facilities, 
and utility services for visiting scientists. 

III. Research on tropical biology by the resident naturalist. 

in.the fiscal year 1955, 636 persons visited the island, including groups repre- 
<enting our armed services, Boy Seouts, Girl Scouts, students from grade school 
to university, and scientists returning from other missions who had only a day 
or two on the island. Forty-three scientists undertook special studies, most 
important of which were the following: continuation of termite resistance tests; 
study of the geology of the island, including its stratigraphy; survey of plants 
of pharmaceutical Lmportance ; and deterioration and corrosion studies, in addi 
tion, studies are being developed to initiate research projects by the Smithsonian 
Institution to expand the use of this unique tropical laboratory, which is the 
only research station of its kind in the Western Hemisphere. Its continued and 
improved operation under United States control is of vital importance to our 
Nation’s research interests. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


The Canal Zone biological area requires in 1957 an increase over the 1957 base 
umounting to $10,890, including $4,046 for supplies and materials, and $6,844 for 
equipment. 

In 1957 it is planned to make further improvements in the facilities on Barro 
Colorado Island in order to make the laboratory more useful for the scientists 
to undertake their researches in this unique tropical location and to continue the 
program of rehabilitating existing utilities and buildings. To accomplish this 
the following nonrecurring projects are proposed for 1957: 

1. Provision of additional laboratory services for scientists, including supplics 
and equipment.—In order to contribute to the efficiency of the visiting scientists 
by relieving the interior temperature and humidity conditions of the laboratory 
buildings, it is pianned to install 2 window air conditioners together with 4 attic 
und 6 oscillating fans. 

To facilitate the scientists’ research work, it is proposed to add certain basic 
luboratory supplies and equipment to the completely inadequate stock now 
available. 

This project is estimated to cost $4,815. 

2. Rehabilitation of building and replacement of 1rooden water tank, and sani 
tation and disposal facilities —The 29-year-old building in which the 3 laborers 
are qnartered is in a bad state of disrepair, and it is proposed to rehabilitate it, 
including replacing the toilet and shower facilities. 

It is planned to replace the present redwood water tank which is the source 
of supply for drinking water on the island. The existing tank is in an advanced 
state of deterioration and should it collapse it might jeopardize another structure 
in its immediate vicinity. The principal hazard which would result from such 
a collapse, however, is that the island would be deprived of drinking water. 
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To assure that sanitation provisions are retained at the best possible level, it 
is planned to replace 1 septic tank and to install 1 additional tank. 

This project is estimated to cost $5,400. 

3. Relocation of landing dock.—The yearly silting of soil from the highe: 
ground on the island to the edge of the lake has made it necessary to extend the 
landing dock to an unsafe distance from the shoreline. It is proposed to relocate 
the dock, running it into the cove from a more distant point on the shoreline 
where soil deposition is less likely to oceur. This will eliminate the periodic 
extension of the wharf previously required and eliminate the hazardous landing 
facilities currentiy in use. 

This project is estimated to cost $675. 

The above rehabilitation project will be carried out by the regular operation 
and maintenance staff on the island when the funds for the purchase of the nec- 
essary supplies and equipment are made available. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


In accordance with executive agreements, treaties, international acts, or con 
ventions between the United States Government and signatory governments 
relating to the exchange of publications, the International Exchange Service 
will be engaged in 1957 in the following recurring work progranis: 

(1) Transmission of United States and other domestic publications to 
foreign countries signatory to the above agreements. 

(2) Receipt of foreign publications and their distribution to United States 
agencies and other domestic institutions. 

The volume of publications received from foreign countries for addressees in 
the United States is expected to reach 150,000 pounds in the fiscal year 1957.) The 
volume of domestic publications for shipment abroad is expected to total 660,000 
pounds. 

For the International Exchange Service in 1957, no additional funds are re 
quested. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF BUILDINGS 


The Maintenance and Operation Division will be engaged in 1957 in the follow 
ing work programs: 
I. Regular recurring annual work program: 

A. Protection of the buildings and collections against fire, theft, or 
damage. 

B. Maintenance of the buildings which involves the operation of four 
shops—sheet metal, paint, cabinet, and canvas and the providing of labor 
services. 

C. Operation of heating, lighting, refrigerating, air-conditioning, and 
ventilating systems: furnishing telephone, elevator, truck, and cleaning 
services to the Smithsonian group of buildings; and management of five 
shops—blacksmith, plumbing, electrical, machine, and engineering. 

D. Constructing storage and special exhibition equipment and various 
scientific devices. 

II. Long-term work program: 

A. Alterations and improvements in the Natural History, Arts and In- 
dustries, Smithsonian, and Freer Gallery of Art buildings. 

B. Resurfacing sections of service roadways and sidewalks. 

C. Further improvements in the Suitland, Md., storage facility. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


The Division of Maintenance and Operation requires in 1957 an increase over 
the 1957 base amounting to $408,735, including $95,000 for personal services, 
$80,000 for rents and utility services (steam heat and electricity), $18,400 for 
supplies and materials, and $215,335 for the rehabilitation of buildings. 

The sum of $95,000 for 16 additional positions is required to assist the Su- 
perintendent of Buildings and Grounds with the additional work incident to 
planning the Museum of History and Technology and in providing effective 
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maintenance for the extensive improvements already installed as the result of 
the Institution’s long-term programs for the modernization of exhibits and for 
the rehabilitation of buildings, and for increased pay costs resulting from wage 
schedule changes put into effect as of December 18, 1953. 

The Maintenance and Operation Division requires an increase over the 1957 
buse of $80,000 for rents and utility services. 

The sum of $71,000 is requirea to pay the General Services Administration for 
furnishing steam heat annually to all the Smithsonian group of buildings on the 
Mall, other than the National Gallery of Art. This amount is based on the esti 
mute of the Comptroller of the General Services Administration, and was included 
by the Bureau of the Budget in the Smithsonian Institution’s 1957 budget in 
accordance With a new policy of requiring Federal agencies to pay the General 
Services Administration for the heating of such agency buildings as are not 
under the control of the General Services Administration. 

The sum of $9,000 is required to meet the increased costs of electricity. As 
our modernization of exhibits and rehabilitation of buildings programs continue, 
additional lighting fixtures and ventilating equipment in 6 newly modernized 
exhibition halls will be installed. In addition, protective air conditioning will 
be in operation in the Freer Gallery of Art and in other critical areas of our 
exhibition buildings. Based on the estimates submitted by air-conditioning 
engineers and by engineers of the General Services Administration and the 
Potomac Electric Power Co., these additional installations will increase our 
electrie bill by $7,500 per annum. Furthermore, during the past 2° years cumula- 
tive improvements in existing exhibition hall lighting and in air-conditioning 
special storage collections, combined with the 2 rate increases granted to the 
Potomae Electric Power Co., have caused annual deficits in our allotment of 
funds for electricity. These recurring deficits, which are now running at the 
rate of $1,500 per annum, have had to be made up by curtailment of other 
necessary building operations, such as painting, repairing floors, and replacing 
wornout or overloaded utility service lines. 

The Maintenance and Operation Division requires in 1957 an increase over the 
157 base amounting to $18,400 for supplies and materials. The division’s work 
ing stock of supplies and materials has fallen below its minimum needs. Since 
1950 there has been a marked increase in the usage of supplies because of the 
expanded exhibits renovation and building rehabilitation programs and because 
the number of visitors to our exhibition buildings has increased 48 percent. As 
a consequence, the division has had to curtail normal year-to-year protective 
maintenance work on the interiors and exteriors of the Smithsonian group of 
buildings on the Mall because of lack of funds to purchase sufficient supplies. 


REHABILITATION OF BUILDINGS 


The Smithsonian Institution is responsible for the operation and maintenance 
of one of the most important groups of public buildings in the National Capital 
[It includes the Smithsonian Building, the Arts and Industries Building, the 
Natural History Building, the Freer Gallery of Art, and the Aircraft Building, 
as well as a group of small temporary buildings on the south side of the Mall. 
The Smithsonian group of buildings is important because some 3,890,000 visitors 
now pass through its exhibition halls every year to view the world-famous national 
collections in science, history, and art. 

The Smithsonian buildings are 105, 76, 47, 35, and 40 years old respectively. 
In 1954, the Congress approved funds amounting tu $195,500, in 1955 the sum 
of $183,500, and in 1956, the sum of $823,500, for the renewal, restoration, and 
rehabilitation of the exteriors and interiors of these buildings, including floors, 
Walls, windows, ceilings, roofs, electric lighting, steam lines, and water systems. 
It is hoped that in 1957 the rehabilitation program may be continued so that the 
Smithsonian group of buildings may regain a reasonably presentable and pleasing 


appearance for the millions of Americans who annually visit them; and so that 


the cost of building maintenance subsequently may be curtailed. 

To continue this long-time program of progressively rehabilitating our main 
exhibition buildings, the Institution proposes a series of projects which are listed 
in the following table by buildings and according to priority under each building : 
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Rehabilitation of buildings program, fiscal year 1957 


BIT I i i nie ta ee i ete heel ett lel $15, 335 
Other contractual services: 
Natural History Building (1910) : 


1. Replacement of water supply and waste lines_____-~ $70, 000 
2. Rehabilitation. of auditorigm.§...... ..4i6...0-..cn 30, 000 
CN a i mt a eee ae re ee _. 100, 000 
Arts and Industries Building (1881) : 
1. Resurfacing service roadways____-_~—- uae E elt Ne eee 10, 000 
Smithsonian Building (1852): 
1. Repairing and repainting exterior woodwork___--.-------. 50, 000 
Freer Building (1922): 
h.. Benoveting  Gieieitii. ons een cucc cs ae decd dks bd dh, toad ele 10, 000 
Aircraft Building (1917) : 
1. Repairs to roof and walls___---_~ Ghoimwdeidun see cebse 30, 000 
GE Cas dki cents dd Bees ee oc dG 215, 335 


OTHER GENERAL SERVICES 

The six service divisions included under the caption, “Other General Services,” 
will be engaged in 1957 in the following recurring work programs: 

I. Recruitment, placement, classification, counseling, and termination of 
personnel, 

Il. Acquisition, auditing, and accounting of funds. 

III. Procurement of services, supplies, and equipment. 

IV. Furnishing of photographic services. 

V. Editing, printing, and distribution of publications. 

VI. Furnishing of library services. 

For “other general services” in 1957, no additional funds are requested. 


REASON FOR REQUEST 


Chairman Haypen. Will you make a statement as to why you need 
this $25,000 ? 

Mr. CarmicuAgt. Why we need the $25,000? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Carmicuaren.. You do not want a general justification for the 
budget ¢ 

Chairman Haypen. We have that. 

Mr. Carmicnaren. The $25,000 is an addition that we request because 
our appropriation had already passed in the House and did not include 
this, which was necessary to pay increased salaries in 1957 to certain 
employees whose salaries are fixed by wage boards. 

The law directing these increases became effective December 18, 
1955, which was too late for it to be taken into account in the 1957 
budget which we had been required to submit before that time. 

A careful inspection of our existing personnel commitments has 
convinced us and convinced the Bureau of the Budget, who went over 
this with care, that this appropriation of $25,000, which is in addition 
to the funds already approved by the House of Representatives, is 
essential for our effective operation. 

I have here a copy, sir, of the official document which makes those 
recommendations. 

Chairman Haypren. That document is before the committee for its 
consideration. 
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MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


The House allowed the estimate of $33,712,000 for the construction 


of the new Museum of History and Technology. 


The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Smithsonian Institution was authorized and directed by the act of June 
28, 1955 (69 Stat. 189) to plan and construct a building for the Museum of 
History and Technology on Constitution Avenue between 12th and 14th Streets 
NW. at a cost not to exceed $36 million. In the opinion of architects and 
engineers of the Public Buildings Service, this estimate of $36 million is a 
realistic estimate of the cost to construct a building appropriate for the purpose 
and the location. It is based upon block plans, site studies, and the space re- 
quirements of the Smithsonian Institution. (See hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Buildings and Grounds of the Committee on Public Works, House 
of Representatives, April 29, 1955.) 

On August 4, 1955, Congress appropriated $2,288,000 to pay for the incidental 
expenses of the Smithsonian Institution and the cost of preparing drawings and 
specifications. 

The Public Buildings Service estimated that the drawings and specifications 
for the new building will be completed by February 1, 1957, and that the con- 
struction contract will be awarded by April 1, 1957. Based on this schedule, the 
Smithsonian Institution, after conferences with the Public Buildings Service, 
had originally planned to request for 1957 an appropriation for beginning con- 
struction in the amount of $1,500,000 for 2 payments to the contractor, and to 


ing fiscal years 1958-60. However, the current regulations prohibit the sub- 
mission of requests for contract authorizations. Consequently, the remainder 
of the total authorized sum, amounting to $33,712,000 is requested so that the 
construction contract can be let and work begun in 1957. It is estimated that 
expenditures in 1957 out of current and prior authorizations will not exceed 
$2,132,500. (See schedule itemized below. ) 


Davy Ledaeye 


Estimate 
Surveys and soil tests ore am $15, 000 
Piling E tailed: die coed 5. sph actdeatad he naechladd Redaction 560, 00O 
Construction saci . aitete : _ 25, 000, 000 
Service connections — zs : ; 960, 000 
Elevators and escalators DSO, OOO 
Air-conditioning i 3, 220, 000 
Reservations and contingencies 2, 012, 000 
Furniture and laboratory equipment ' : i 1, 40, 000 
Smithsonian incidental expenses. " oes een | ean S 553, OOO 
General expenses : 
Design of exhibit halls—- ales S200, 000 
Drawings and specifications ek Z 1, 460, 000 
Supervision : 320, OOO 
Office expenses : ‘ és ielbcoeeane SO, OOO 
Total, general expense - aeesditew wie ae ethene 2, 060, 000 
Total estimated cost (planning, design, and construction ) 36, 000, 000 
Es Giea’s ETc ANIME GN OI i ceca tse note eases 2, 288, 000 
1957 requested appropriation ‘ et 35, T12, OOO 


ESTIMATED TIME OF COMPLETION 


Chairman Haypren. The supervision of construction of this build- 
ing will be under the Public Buildings Service; is that correct‘ 
Mr. CarmMicHarL. Yes, sir. 


73918—56——_35 
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Chairman Haypen. How long will it take to complete the building? 

Mr. CarMicHuakEL. The building will be begun in fiscal 1957 and it is 
our belief that that work will continue on in 1958, 1959, and it will be 
finished in 1960, sir. 

Chairman I{aypen. Has any consideration been given to asking 
for a sum of cash to meet the earnings of the contractor during the 
first year and requesting contract authority for the balance? 

Mr. CarmicitaeL, Yes; we prepared our initial proposal when we 
went to the Bureau of the Budget essentially on that basis. We were 
told that, due to rulings that have been made, this is no longer 
a feasible plan. 

As 1 understand it, it amounts to the same thing although I was 
actually told that history seemed to indicate that it would be less ex- 
pensive to do it in the way in which it is now done, taking the history 
of the great expenditures in the past. It was for that reason that the 
new procedure is employed. 

I say that, however, not as an expert but simply as a statement of 
what I have heard. 

Chairman Haypren. My experience has shown that in some instances 
it was not always the cheapest way to go about it. 

The point is either Congress must appropriate the full amount 
or you must have obligational authority. 

Mr. CarMIcHakEL. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. And you would like to have it one way or the 
other ? 

Mr. CarMIcHakEL. Yes, sir. 


SMITHSONIAN InstiTuTE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID E. FINLEY, DIRECTOR; ERNEST R. FEIDLER, 
ADMINISTRATOR; GEORGE T. HECKERT, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR; ROY BERGHOLZ, ASSISTANT TREASURER; AND LLOYD 
D. HAYES, BUDGET ANALYST 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed $1,495,000 for salaries and 
expenses, which is the amount of the original estimate. 

House document included a supplemental estimate of $10,000 for 
salaries and expenses that was not considered by the House. You 
are requesting this committee to allow the supplemental estimate of 
$10,000 and concur in the House action on the original estimate. 

The justification will be included in the record. 
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( The justifications referred to follow :) 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


Actual, 1955 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


1. Acquisition, care, and exhibition of art objects $197, 392 


2. Office of the Secretary, Treasurer, and General Counsel 62, 513 
}. General administration 
(a) General services 191, 497 
(4) Maintenance andoperati on of building and grounds 483, 868 
(c) Protection of works of art, building, and grounds... 387, 994 
Obligations incurred 1, 323, 264 


FINANCING 
Appropriation 1, 323, 264 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


Object classification Aram 
lotal number of permanent positions- - 322 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 
Average number of all employees 308 
Number of employees at end of year 314 
\verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 7 $3, 764 
Average grade ws a ‘ GS-4.0 
Ungraded positions: 
235 


Average salary__-- i $3, 23 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions $1, 123, 266 


Positions other than permanent 13, 219 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week pay 4, 554 
Payment above basic rates 4 ; ; 32, 643 


Total personal services 1, 173, 682 


02 Travel...__ ; : 1, 750 
03 Transportation of things ; 559 
04 Communication services 10, 050 
05 Rents and utility services___. 70, 283 
06 Printing and reproduction -_ , 3, O82 
07 Other contractual services 20, 941 
Services performed by other agencies 1, 708 
0S Supplies and materials___- ; 30, 245 
09 Equipmernt- 6, 524 
10 Lands and structures--- ieee 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 960 
15 Taxes and assessments. é 3, 480 


Total obligations - 1, 323, 264 


Estimate, 
1956 


$230, 300 


66, 550 | 


200, 109 
515, 000 
422, 050 


1, 434, 000 


1, 355, 000 
79, 000 


Estimate, 
1956 


323 


313 
324 


$4, 091 
GS-4.0 


$3, 534 


$1, 210, 500 
13, 800 
4, 700 
33, 800 


1, 262, 800 
2, 400 
800 
10, 200 
77, 000 
8, 400 
23, 375 
600 
30, 225 
1, 500 
15, 000 
5OO 

1, 200 


1, 434, 000 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Estimate, 
1957 


221, 400 
67, 200 


201, 250 
562, 250 


442, YOO 


1, 495, 000 


1, 495, 000 


Estimate, 
1957 


325 
4 
319 


$4, 108 
GS-4.0 


$3, 539 


$1, 235, 850 
13, 800 


33, 950 


1, 283, 600 
2, 400 
SOO) 

10, 200 
124, 000 
8, 400 
23, 375 
600 

30, 425 
1, 500 
8, 000 
5OO 

1, 200 


1, 495, 000 


The estimated average number of full-time employees for the current year is 


308.1. 
will amount to a minimum of $5,600. 
average employment must be reduced in 1957 to 306.1. 


In 1957 the cost of within-grade promotions and other salary increases 
To absorb this amount the current year’s 
The additional personnel 


requested below (equivalent to 8.3 man-years) will bring the estimated number 
of full-time employees to 314.4—a net increase in 1957 of 6.3 above the current 


year. 


Additional guards (equivalent to 6.3 man-years ) 


In the explanation of the personal services estimates last year, it was pointed 
out that many great works of art were in the process of being presented to the 
gallery and that these were to be first placed on exhibition March 17, 1956, the 
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15th anniversary of the National Gallery of Art. On and after Mareh 17, 1956, 
operation of 113 galleries will be required. In order to meet budgetary limita- 
tions, and because certain works of art were withdrawn by the donor for resto- 
ration, only 98 of the 113 galleries are currently being utilized. Therefore, nine 
of the authorized permanent guard positions have been held vacant. For the 
period from the anniversary opening to June 30, 1956, funds for filling nine of 
the vacant positions have been provided in the current appropriation. There is 
included in these estimates an additional $18,655 to keep these 9 guard positions 
filled during the fiscal year 1957. 

One museum aide, GS—) (Educational Office), $3,670—Upon the underlying 
basic duties of the Educational Office, which includes the requirement that each 
member of that office be able to discuss authoritatively with visitors every work 
of art on exhibition, there have been superimposed other duties and services as 
follows: 

1. The preparation and broadcast of weekly radio programs (station WGMS). 
Thirty-two such programs were prepared and broadcast in the past year. 

2. The writing of descriptive pamphlets on works of art in each exhibition 
area. These pamphlets, now available in only three galleries, are believed to be 
the most economical means of meeting the demand of visitors for readily ae- 
cessible information at the time they are viewing the works of art. 

3. The preparation of traveling exhibitions to meet an increasing demand for 
educational materials to aid the teaching of art in various institutions through- 
out the country. 

4. The writing of lectures on the collections of the National Gallery of Art 
for distribution by various State distribution centers, which circulate films, 
slides, and exhibitions showing and explaining many of the works of art in the 
National Gallery. 

In addition, school officials in nearby States have requested educational serv- 
ices for 60,000 students next year (especially guided tours). It has not been 
possible for the gallery staff similarly to serve all students who come to the 
gallery, and many requests for guided tours have had to be refused. However, 
members of the Junior League and the American Association of University 
Women volunteered last year to assist in guiding these groups through the 
gallery. This has been a help, but it has been necessary for the regular 
gallery docent staff to take time from their regular duties to conduct a training 
program for the volunteer assistants. 

The donor of the gallery and the initial art collection, when he offered his 
gift to the Nation, stated that one of the reasons for establishing the gallery 
would be for “encouraging and developing a study of the fine arts.” This 
responsibility can be most effectively carried out by the Educational Office, whose 
close contacts with the leaders of the educational institutions and civil organ- 
izatons throughout the country enable that Office—within staff limitations— 
to comply with requests from these leaders for authoritative information, and 
exhibition material pertaining to the works of art in the collections of the 
National Gallery. The demand for services, as outlined above, has doubled in 
the last 2 years. To meet this increasing demand requires a gradual increase 
in the number of employees engaged in educational activities. Therefore, for 
the fiscal year 1957, one additional museum aid is requested. 

One clerk-typist, GS-3 (Library), $3,175.—At present the professional library 
staff members are doing their own typing of catalog cards, correspondence 
relating to the acquisition of books and periodicals, and replies to inquiries 
regarding library facilities and related subjects. The total amount of time 
consumed in performing this work not only equals the approximate time of one 
clerk, but is an uneconomical use of a professional staff whose duties are to 
render librarian service. The cataloging of books and other documents is now 
in arrears by 5,500 volumes. Employment of a clerk-typist would not only 
relieve the professional librarians of typing and clerical duties, but would 
enable them to bring this cataloging and related work up to date in due course- 
and render satisfactory professional library service. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fintry. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement which I would 
like to make, if I may. 

A week from next Saturday, March 17, the National Gallery of Art 
will celebrate its 15th anniversary. When the gallery was opened to 
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the public 15 years ago, only 62 rooms were required for the exhibition 
of the paintings and sculpture then in the custody of the gallery. 

With the great works of art that have been acquired during the 
past. 15 years, and those which will be first exhibited to the public on 
March 17, 113 galleries will be required. So, as you see, the collee- 
tion has more than doubled in the last 15 years. 


TOTAL REQUEST 


The National Gallery of Art is requesting a total appropriation of 
$1,505,000 for the fiscal year 1957. This is an increase of $69,000 over 
the amount required for the current fiscal year. 

The ae item of this increase is $47 ,000, which is the estimate made 
by the General Services Administration of the cost of heating the gal- 
lery during 1957. This item, we understand, has he sretofore been in- 
cluded in the appropriation for the General Services Administration, 
and under this change in budgetary policy the gallery would transfer 
this $47,000 to that agency as ‘reimbursement for supplying steam for 
heating the Nation: i Galler y building. 

There is a net increase of $28,800 in personal services which covers 
the cost of guard service for the additional galleries to be opened to 
the public on and after March 17 of this year; to pay increases effective 
December 18, 1955, for those employees whose salaries are fixed by the 
Wage Board, and for two new positions. 


NEW POSITIONS 


One of the new positions is a museum aid, required principally to 
meet the increased demand for guided tours, and also to relieve the 
more experienced members of the staff for the preparation of the regu- 
larly scheduled weekly radio broadcasts, and educational material to 
accompany traveling exhibits; the latter having been found to be of 
much value in the teaching of art in educational institutions through- 
out the country. 

The other new position is a clerk-typist for the library. This clerk- 
typist will relieve the professional members of the library staff from 
clericad work, such as typing catalog cards, maintaining charge rec- 
ords, and performing similar clerical duties. 


WORK BACKLOG 


At present there is a backlog of 5,500 volumes awaiting cataloging 
and classification. We hope to bring this work more or “Jess current 
when the members of the profession: al staff are able to devote more of 
their time to professional librarian work. 

There is a nonrecurring item in the current appropriation for the 
construction of screens for paintings in the stor age rooms. This item, 
of course, does not appear in the estimates for 1957; but the apparent 
decrease is partially offset in the 1957 estimates by the sum of $8,000 
requested for adjusting the elevator at the west end of the building 
so that it can be passenger-operated rather than require the services 
of an operator. This leaves a net decrease in the item labeled “Lands 
and structures,” of $7,000. 
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OPERATING STANDARDS 


Every effort is being made to operate and maintain the gallery at a 
standard that meets the expressed hope of the donor of the building 
and the original collection of works of art, namely, that the gallery 
would be so operated and maintained as to attract gifts from other 
citizens who might wish to contribute works of art of the highest 
quality to form a great national collection. 

The wisdom of such a policy has been demonstrated by the donation 
of important works of art that have come to the National Gallery 
since it. was first opened in 1941, 15 years ago. 

On March 17 many new gifts ‘and loans of great works of art by the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation will be placed on exhibition for the 
first time at the National Gallery. 

We hope that all of you may find it possible to attend the special 
anniversary exhibition at 9 o’clock, Saturday evening, March 17. 


WAGE BOARD INCREASES 


Chairman Haypen. Dr. Finley, the committee will be glad to hear 
from you in this regard. 

Mr. Fintey. Do you want to hear from me further about it ? 

Chairman Haypen. If you want to highlight it. 

Mr. Finiry. I might just add that the $10,000 about which you 
asked is in the same category as the $25,000 about which the Senator 
asked Dr. Carmichael; that is, it is for wage board increases which 
became effective in December 1955. This was after the budget esti- 
mates for 1957 had gone to the House of Representatives. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Fixtey. I would like to leave with you some reproductions of 
the great paintings which the Kress Foundation has sent us for the 
March 17 exhibition. 

Chairman Haypen. We hope some of the members of the committee 
will have an opportunity to be there. 

Mr. Finutey. We would like very much to have you there that 
night or at any other time when you have the leisure. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. For the Commission of Fine Arts the House 
allowed the full budget estimate of $31,000, an increase of $8,800 over 
the adjusted appropriation of $22,200. 

Public Law 45 of the 84th Congress increased the limit of annual 
authorization from $10,000 to $35,000 for the Commission. The justi- 


fications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


mipereeration -A0t. Weeece 2 die A Ba a $21, 200 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs__..-...-...-__--__ 1, 000 
OU TC i cist ices a pcan hdc id tn a 2a 200 


Budget estimate, 1957, and House allowance_______________ Sac an 31,000 
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The estimate of $31,000 is an increase of $8,800 over the operating base. 

1. The Commission of Fine Arts was created by Public Law 181, 61st Con- 
gress (36 Stat. 371), approved May 17, 1910. It is an independent agency con- 
sisting of 7 members appointed by the President who serve without pay, and 
an administrative office of 2 or 3 full-time employees. The Commission renders 
expert technical and professional advice to the Government primarily in the 
fields of architecture, landscape architecture, sculpture, and painting in connec- 
tion with official fine arts projects. The scope of its activity covers not only the 
city of Washington, but often also extends to projects outside the District of 
Columbia, such as the World War I and World War II memorials and ceme- 
teries, the designs for which come before the Commission by authority of Public 
Law 534, 67th Congress (42 Stat. 1509), as amended. Executive Order 6166, 
dated June 10, 1933, directed the submission of Commission of Fine Arts’ esti- 
mates of appropriations with Interior Department estimates. During the 45 
years of its existence it has steadily grown in importance as one of the advisory 
bodies of the Government. The limit of authorization for appropriations was 
raised from $10,000 to $35,000 by Public Law 45, 84th Congress (all 69 Stat. 66), 
approved May 25, 1955. 

2. Principal functions of the Commission comprise the following : 

(a) Under the provisions of the Fine Arts Act, Public Law 181, 61st Congress, 
approved May 17, 1910, the Commission of Fine Arts advises generally upon 
questions of art when required to do so by the President, or by any committee of 
either House of Congress. 

The Commission advises on all plans for parks and all public buildings con- 
structed by executive departments of the District of Columbia which in any 
essential way affect the appearance of the city of Washington. 

The Commission of Fine Arts advises upon location and design of statues, 
fountains, and monuments in the public squares, streets, and parks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and upon the selection of models for statues, fountains, and 
monuments, erected under the authority of the United States and upon the selec- 
tion of artists for the execution of the same; also the Commission advises upon 
the merit of designs of medals, insignia, and coins produced by the executive 
departments. Periodic and special reports are compiled and issued as required 
or requested. 

(b) The Commission carries out the provisions of the Shipstead-Luce Act, 
Public Law 231, Tist Congress (46 Stat. 366), approved May 16, 1930, an act to 
regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private and semipublic 
buildings in certain areas of the National Capital. 

(c) The Commission also carries out the provisions of the Old Georgetown Act, 
Public Law 808, 81st Congress (64 Stat. 903, ch. 984), approved September 22, 
1950, an act to regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private 
and semipublic buildings in the Georgetown area of the National Capital. 

(d) Private organizations and citizens from all over the country frequently 
call upon the Secretary’s Office for advice and suggestions regarding aesthetic 
matters. 

3. The Commission is requesting $31,000 for fiscal year 1957, an increase of 
$8,800 over the base for fiscal year 1956. This amount is needed to support the 
administrative office of the Commission with four full-time employees in the 
accomplishment of the above-noted tasks and to defray the travel expenses of the 
7 unpaid members in attending at least 10 monthly meetings of the Commission. 
Of the increase $5,440 is to cover the salary of a GS—9 assistant to relieve the 
Secretary of routine administrative detail which impinges heavily on the time 
required for technical and policy matters of the Commission, $1,665 is for reallo- 
cations as set forth below, and $1,705 is for a small expansion in operation 
expenses. 

GS-12 secretary and administrative officer to GS-14 executive secretary 
GS-— 5 clerk to GS—6 clerk 
GS— 4 clerk-typist to GS—4 clerk-stenographer 

4. During the 45 years of the Commission of Fine Arts’ existence, 2 public laws 
and 4 Executive orders have broadened the scope of the duties of the Commission 
without a corresponding increase in funds to accomplish the work. The follow- 
ing factors have been important in reaching a decision to request additional funds 
for fiscal year 1957: 

(a) The small staff of the Secretary’s office has been able to accomplish the 
necessary work only at the sacrifice of some desirable services the Commission 
should render and with a great deal of delay. 
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(b) The grades of the three civil-service positions in the Commission are com- 
paratively lower than the grades of corresponding responsibility in other agencies 
of the Government and should be upgraded. 

(c) A large increase has been noted in the volume of proposed legislation on 
fine arts matters introduced in the Congress. The Commission has no general 
counsel and must rely on the Secretary’s office to accomplish the preparation of 
reports on these matters. 

(d@) Authorization by Congress of building projects and redevelopment pro- 
grams will result in increased workload for the Commission of Fine Arts in 
fiscal year 1957. 

Itemization of estimate 





Estimate Estimate 
1956 1957 
A eanieininmentonienie dilemnaaanaitak ata aailisiet eee ‘, ee 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations $22, 200 $31, 000 
Appropriation 21, 200 31, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 1,000 | 
ORLIGATIONS RY ORJECTS | Pr 
01 Personal services | 15, 745 | 22, 840 
02 Travel 2,955 | 4, 500 
04 Communication services. _... 400 | 500 
05 Rents and utility services é 100 | 100 
06 Printing and reproduction | 400 700 
07 Other contractual services.__.-.--- See 800 | 1, 360 
08 Supplies and materials ie i 7 | 400 | 500 
09 Equipment--_-_. 3 ‘ ™ baie 1, 400 | 500 
Teel SPA NUIIN osicicn tnn cnet ngiodacces a8 Sai Re eee can memes | 22, 200 31, 000 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
TS, wc tthaths 2 sik dn sh dia conn $10, 910 ET sass a ee) oe ee $21, 200 
Wee tb atid tits ce eed sdke 12, 000 es 3s eld das i. 21, 200 
I i tedtsi icin beeen Pectin 12, 645 POLS. iiech ass, 21, 200 
ec wk has aia astedaa edit ct cee 12, 210 WOOO hdd lhudseeeuiisniis 21, 200 
eet li ckeee 14, 530 Pees). Sol i os 21, 200 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Fintry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this statement a 
part of the record. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davip E, FINLEY, CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


I am glad to be able to state that the limit of the authorization for appropria- 
tions for the Commission of Fine Arts has been increased from $10,000 to $35,000 
through enactment by the 84th Congress of Public Law 45 (all 69 Stat. 66), 
approved May 25, 1955. Since 1949 the Congress has been recognizing the need 
of the Commission for a larger budget than the original authorization of 1910 
tllowed and has been appropriating sums in excess of $10,000, as needed by the 
Commission. 

There have been some changes effected in the administration of the Secretary’s 
office of the Commission of Fine Arts in fiscal year 1956. Some of the office 
procedures have been gradually modernized and new methods devised to simplify 
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the handling of cases. During the first half of the year, 4 new members were 
appointed to the Commision, and 3 members were reappointed. Their combined 
talents and experience make the Commission a body of outstanding usefulness 
to the Government in carrying out the purposes for which the Commission was 
established. 

The members feel very strongly that the current budget of the Commission 
does not permit the administrative office to function with the efficiency which 
will enable the Government to realize maximum benefit from the service the 
Commission would like to render. For that reason, the President's budget for 
the fiscal year 1957 includes an estimate of $31,000, an increase of $8,800 over 
the budget base of $22,200. 

This increase will make it possible to have the services of an assistant to the 
Secretary and to upgrade the three existing positions to a level commensurate 
with that paid in other Government agencies for comparable work. The Sec- 
retary, Who is the executive officer of the Commission, is in grade 12 and re- 
ceives a salary of $7,570 which is far below that of executive officers of other 
Government agencies such as the National Capital Planning Commission, the 
Redevelopment Land Agency, and others. The balance of the requested in- 
crease in the appropriation is for necessary operating expenses. 

I am sure that you are already familiar with the primary functions which the 
Commission performs under the Executive orders and laws of Congress and 
which are briefly outlined elsewhere as part of the justification accompanying 
our request. I will not further review them at this time unless you do desire. 

There is submitted to you herewith for inclusion in the record a tabular 
list which gives the cases that have been processed by the office of the Secretary 
and the Commission during the past 3 years. It is reasonable to assume that 
authorization by the Congress of various new governmental structures and re- 
habilitation programs within the District of Columbia will increase the number 
of cases during fiscal year 1957. In anticipation of this increase in workload, 
and in order to permit a modest expansion in the Secretary’s office, I hope the 
committee will favorably consider our request for the above increase in funds. 


Number of cases submitted to the Commission of Fine Arts during the past 3 fiscal 


years 
eceuniel = i = 
1953 1954 1955 
Shipstead-Luce Act (approved May 16, 1930) 7 Py 75 100 | 97 
Old Georgetown Act (approved Sept. 22, 1950) oe oe 257 220 250 
Commission of Fine Arts Act (approved May 17, 1910)-..-..-- 86 90 88 
Ite Cases re- 4 — . 
tem aval pproved | Disapproved 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 
Shipstead-Luce Act________- Saisie ‘ beatin ae at all 75 74 1 
Old Georgetown Act a te a. 7 ; : 257 253 4 
Commission of Fine Arts Act aaa : Es 86 80 6 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 | 
! 
Shipstead-Luce Act ae = os 100 | 95 | 5 
Old Goestastown Aet............<s..-..- Le 6 ae : 220 | 210 | 10 
Commission of Fine Arts Act__......________- i lel aatas 90 85 5 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 } 
Shipstead-Luce Act____- ah ay te a _— 97 | 95 2 
Old Georgetown Act dered wieite 250 | 236 | 14 
Commission of Fine Arts Act_...__-__-__- es pbs Ss 2d Se 
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INDIAN CxLaIms CoMMISSION 


STATEMENTS OF EDGAR E. WITT, CHIEF COMMISSIONER, AND 
JAMES A. LANGSTON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estmate of $124,- 
600 for the Indian Claims Commission. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
STATEMENT RELATING APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE TO CURRENT APPROPRIATION 


Salaries and erpenses 





7056 ANOPODTIAUIOD sno eine BS Stl. Seale ee aa: SULT, 000 
7068 adiet oetientes 1. ol kh es prehe Spee ithaca Se es 119, 500 
1066 appropriation’ th. GnNust O0ti.24..-5 cc ssse Soo ec oeck sicuee) 120; 000 
1956 proposed supplemental appropriation due to pay increases_____- 2, 700 
Total aporegriations for 1006.6 22225 h235 oeeese inet i Ke a SRR 
Deduction: No pay above 62-week BAGG i L4 214.2422 2605~2250- Sees. 23h 
Peet code. Soh Ss. eee sya tableace pcb saek. Sie 121, 965 
Additions: 
Full time over lapses, and ingrade increases______--_-_-_--$ 2, 246 
a a scandens ds AEE i sac AA ca rasta Dada ps es clan ain 375 
POR NOOR s cc eeccncsecaunnccestueewas aes ceeenens 14 


———- 2, 635 
Cenk UN URINE TR ING in 6 ca icles cia os sna ddcacebgiaiadsieinm asians 124 600 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 
The amount requested for 1957 is $124,600, or $2,400 more than the $122,200 
required for 1956. 
As is shown by the foregoing tabular statement, most of the increase is in 
personal services and travel. 


Personal services 


DRIES inks va eh cst see tensed eee a cee iat oe nas eR a $111, 714 
NT icc i cs Sea sai link su a a as mc lint. ell 116, 275 
RNID I ci ic ace as a a Is ge le aa a 118, 286 


The 1957 estimates for personal services ($2,011 more than for 1956) con- 
templates the employment of a total of 14 persons, the same as in 1956. Of 
the $2,011 increase, $958 is for within-grade advancements, and $1,053 is net of 
full time over lapses in 1956, after deduction from $1,288 the sum of $235 for the 
extra payday in 1956 not recurring in 1957. 

Within the number of pending claims now about 750, the task before the 
Commission is still much greater than had ever been anticipated. When the 
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parties become able to make claims ready for trial at a faster rate than in the 
past, the present investigation staff of four will be insufficient to give adequate 
assistance in the investigation of claims as well as in analyzing the hundreds 
of pages of exhibits, transcripts of testimony and of briefs in each case, in 
clarifying the issues, and in otherwise assisting the Commission in the dispo 
sition of the Claims. 

Salaries for 1955 reflect a net deduction of $1,976 from effective rates. That 
amount results from deduction of $54 (net amount by which payments under 
in-grade increases exceed rates applicable for more than half the year) from 
lapses of $2,030. The latter amount results from saving of $1,019 through filling 
a vacated GS-13 position at minimum rate, a lapse of $747 in a vacated GS 3 
position, and $264 in leave without pay in 2 GS-6 positions. 

Salaries for 1956 reflect a net deduction of $1,275 from effective rates. The 
amount results from a deduction of $13 (net amount reached as indicated in 
above paragraph) from lapses of $1,288. The latter results from saving of $151 
through filling a vacated position at a lower rate. a lapse of $955 in a vacated 
GS-3 position, and $182 leave without pay in a GS-6 position. 

Salaries for 1957 reflect a deduction of $249 resulting from ingrade increases 
effective more than 6 months but less than the year. 

The increase of $473 in average salary in 1956 over 1955 is due to changes in 
pay scales ($373, in-grade increases (92)), and net cost ($8) of reallocation of 
ovdministrative clerk GS-6 to administrative assistant GS-8, after deducting 
savings due to filling two vacated positions (GS-13 and 16) at lower rates. 
The reallocation also increased the average grade from 8.6 to 8.8. 

The increase of $111 in average Salary in 1957 over 1956 is due to within-grade 
Increases, 

The in-grade increases occur as follows: 

1955: 4 GS-13, 3 GS—6, 2 GS-3 
1956: 1 GS-13. 1 GS-8, 2 GS-6, 1 GS-3 
1957: 3 GS-13,1 Gs 8, 2 GS-6, 2 GS-3 

With only 11 positions in the GS grades, with no foreseen resignations which 
would produce minimum instead of advanced salary rates, and with all objects 
at the minimum amounts sufficient for carrying on its work, the Commission 
would be handicapped if required to absorb the amount ($958) necessary for 
Within-grade salary advancements which it is required by law to make. Filling 
vacancies at lower rates occurred in a GS-13 position in 1955 and in a GS-6 
position in 1956. Within-grade advancements reached the maximum rate in 
~ GS-13 positions in 1955, and will reach maximum in 1 GS-6 position in 1956, 

Travel 
Actual 1955__ 
Estimate 1956 
Estimate 1957 


octiianigthian : $2, 979 
wemeen------_ CCS GOD 
et aiM 3, 975 

Provisions of the Indian Claims Act (60 Stat. 1049) requiring expenditures 
for travel by the Commission and members of its staff are contained in section 
13 (a) (taking depositions of aged or invalid Indians), and in sections 17 and 
IS (hearings and depositions before the Commission or a designated member of 
its staff in any part of the United States or in Alaska). 

In the past fiscal year, 4 field trips were made for h -arings in 31 claims at 
10 points in Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Arizona. 
Oregon, Washington, and California. One Commissioner held hearings in Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Louisiana, another in Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington, 
tnother in New Mexico and Arizona, and two (with an assistant clerk) held 
hearings at Berkeley and San Francisco, Calif., in claims of the Indians of 
California. The per diem for the San Francisco hearings was 29 days in the 
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fiscal year 1955 and 43 days in 1956. The field hearings in 1955 covered 125 
days per diem, and the total cost was $2,947. 

The sum of $32 was also expended in 1955 for purchase of tokens for trans- 
portation in the city of Washington. Because of increased rates, local transpor- 
tation will cost slightly more in 1956 and 1957. 

In the present fiscal year, in addition to the San Francisco hearings which 
extended into this year at a cost of $409, 2 Commissioners with an assistant clerk 
began hearings on September 6 in San Francisco in 12 claims covering lands in 
California. These hearings covered 4 weeks and, with the increased cost of 
per diem, required $1,800. Other hearings in prospect, such as one to be held 
later in Montana, will certainly consume the balance of the $3,600 available 
for travel this year. 

The $3,975 estimated for 1957 would provide $375 more than for 1956, in 
which higher per diem rates became effective for less than the full year. The 
increase requested will allow slightly more travel in 1957 at the increased rates. 


Communications 


Actual 1955 Scsdisaa'<esSaihcecsscalex is il cesta hanes aieeaciieaianee areca Fa a a a $720 
a sic a a SN a I tt 700 
I I i i a a a al EO Re 700 


The estimate for 1957 is the same amount as for 1956, and is to cover the cost 
of telephone, telegraph and airmal services, as well as for charges for official 
mail. 

Printing and reproduction 


| | | 
| Actual, | | Estimate, 
| 1955 | 1956 1957 
! 
a | | 
| 


Photographing ---- i jie Mh Beis 
Other... : aa ele tas $185 


The estimate for printing and reproduction for 1957 is the same as for 1956. 
The amount is to cover the printing of stationery and envelopes, miscellaneous 
forms and binding repairs to old books in use by the Commission. 








i gs Estimate, | Estimate, 
Actual, 1955 1956 | 1957 
saat naar ae acres ede tcroaica aid aca aaah eA hapiaeeal niaeaeadineaiel i 
Other contractual services le ete i $151 $375 | $375 
Services performed by other agencies__--- , a 177 70 70 
TENE ctncisdine seein duit tilts Asana Mle . i 328 445 445 


The amount requested for “Other contractual services for 1957” is the same 
as for 1956. It covers ‘Employees’ group life insurance” estimated at $275.and 
$100 for maintenance of 7 typewriters, an adding machine and a calculator. 

Services by other agencies estimated at $70, cover such items as furniture 
repairs, and miscellaneous services. 


, 


Supplies and materials 


NT II es eos cs coe eee ee aes ee eo ee eae eee oe ee eee $361 
CE tb RE ace die cet rih e  RC A  E Ree Sk ERS iL RE 3 400 
Estimate 1957_______- a I a ae 400 


The estimate for 1957 is the same as for 1956. The amount is to cover cost 
of blank paper, binders, jackets, folders, stencils, carbons, and miscellaneous 
office supplies. 


Equipment 
a i i a es ania ata Saclmica te beueed oes alin canto $94 
a ed ae 250 
EN TR ew ele brs sac a dad ve ete Se ig om hein Ga cs er es eee 250 
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The estimate for 1957 is the same as for 1956. Purchases will cover legal refer- 
ence books, new editions of and supplements to legal publications, and possibly 
the purchase of 2 or 3 typewriters to replace those which are over 15 years old. 


Taxes and assessments 


pobie VI  S2 ok aks ie otk SSE ee 8 eed teesdncedieaes | 
aR Be oy iiicokinc catenin acre ennoncdel 310 
Bi i i i el ls ia een naan a a EE 32 


These expenditures are required to match deductions from salaries of persons 
employed since the 1950 amendments of the Federal Insurane e f ‘ontributions Act. 
Contributions are required for 4 employees (GS grade 13 (2), 6, and 3). 

The amount required for 1957 is, because of increased euuis ieiiaen required, 
$14 more than that needed for 1956. 


PROGRESS OF WORK 


Mr. Wirr. Mr. Chairman, we are satisfied. The Budget Bureau 
approved our request, I think, in toto and House the same thing. 

Chairman Haypen. How is your work progressing ¢ 

Mr. Wirr. We are not deciding cases as rapidly as we would like 
to, Senator, but, of course, that is due to the inability of the parties 
litigant to de ‘velop the facts and present the evidence and briefs to us. 
We cannot decide the cases until all the evidence is in and the brie fings 
are filed. 

The Department of Justice has never had, seemingly, an adequate 
force of lawyers and researchers to keep up with the plaintiffs. In 
the case of plaintiffs, 100 or 200 attorneys may be involved and yet 
the Government has a force of 12 or 15. 

Chairman Haypen. It is on account of that lack of adequate per 
sonnel for defense on the part of the Government that some folks 
are worrying whether, as a result of all this, we will have to buy the 
United States back from the Indians. 

Mr. Wrrr. Well, I do not think it is costing the Government any 
more by reason of delay, Senator. It is costing the Indians a lot in 
the loss of the use of that money. The Government does not pay 
the Indians interest on these deferred, delayed obligations if they 
may be referred to as such. Therefore, 1 guess the Government is 
really saving in the way of interest as much as this Claims Commission 
is costing it. 

Chairman Haypen. When I was a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I served on the Committee on Indian Affairs. Being a 
new member, I was approached a number of times by attorneys 
interested in Indian claims. 

[.went to a very wise old man who was chairman of the committee, 
John Steves, of Texas. He indicated to me that the proper way to 
dispose of the interests of these gentlemen would be to say that in 
any Indian claim that was submitted they would have to agree to 
offset the gratuities that were made by the United States to the 
Indians. He did not think I would be bothered with them any more, 
if I did this and it turned out to be that way. 


OFFSETS ON AWARDS 


Mr. Wirr. Under the act that controls our operations, the Govern- 
ment is entitled to have offsets on any award we make of gratuities 
and other moneys that have been spent in behalf of the Indians— 
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not always all, but there is a provision in the bill allowing for certain 
offsets which the Government may have. 

Chairman Haypen. In the case of many tribes, for a hundred years 
or more the Government was supplying them with rations and different 
things like that. In some of those, the sum total runs into a very large 
amount. 

Mr. Wirr. Oh, yes. Sometimes they have really exceeded the 
amounts to which the Indians were entitled by reason of their claims. 

Talking about Indian tribes and the delay in connection with it, 
you may know a lawyer here by the name of Case, who represents the 
Sioux Indians and he has been representing them for many years. He 
had occasion in testifying in a matter before us once to make the obser- 
vation that in order to be an Indian lawyer a man ought to live to be 
as old as Methuselah, he ought to have the patience of Job, and be 
as wise as Solomon. There is a good deal of truth in what he had 
to say. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman, we have a small organization, 11 employees. 

Mr. Lanastron. Ten besides the Commission. 

Mr. Wrrr. This is Captain Langston, who has been our administra- 
tive oflicer since we were organized and knows all the details of our 
organization. 

As I say, we have that small organization and as cases are now being 
concluded before us, I believe we will be able to function without any 
additional employees. 

SOUTHWEST HISTORY 


Chairman Haypen. There is going to be a very interesting question 
down in the Southwest, that I will be anxious to see how the Commis- 
sion resolves. 

According to the records of the Coronado expedition, Coronado 
“ame up the west coast of Mexico in 1540, and across the White Moun- 
tains of Arizona looking for the famous seven cities of Cibola. All 
they found was the Indian Pueblo of Zuni. One of his officers, Car- 
denas, went northward to the Hopi villages and on to the Grand 
Canyon. Then they went to New Mexico and saw the Pueblos there, 
and finally wound up in the plains country, in what is now Kansas, 
where they first saw the buffalo. 

There was absolutely no evidence of any other Indians in the coun- 
try but the Pueblos and Hopi at that time. Subsequently, the Nava 
hos and the Apaches, who are kinfolk, came down on the east side of 
the Rocky Mountains, and then over into northern New Mexico as a 
conquering tribe, and occupied northern New Mexico and Arizona. 

In 1697 Father Kino, a Spanish explorer and priest came down the 
San Pedro River and found Pima villages all along that stream. At 
the mouth of the San Pedro, where it joins the Gila, was a Pima settle- 
ment, and he said that the chief of that settlement was “muya valiente™ 
in fighting the Apaches. 

About a hundred years later, in 1768, Father Garces reported that 
he found no Pimas on the San Pedro River. They had all been driven 
out by the Apaches. 
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What I want to know is: Who had the best claim to that territory, 
the conquering tribe or the Indians who were there first / 

Mr. Wirr. Well, that controversy has not arisen before us yet as 
between those tribes. 

Chairman Haypen. I am just relating some history that I happen 
to know and it will be a problem for your Commission to settle. | 
um curious to know how it 1s going to come out. 

Mr. Wrrr. I will be interested in it myself because of your inter- 
est in it. 

Frequently we have instances of tribes making claims having lost 
part of their land because of other tribes coming in. The rule that 
has been set by the Supreme Court is that in order to have title that 
is compensable you must have original title and there must be an 
occupancy of it at the time the land is taken from them by the 
Government. 

For instance, there is a claim that we just released an opinion on 
yesterday, which was on behalf of the Caddos, who lived at one time 
right at the juncture of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. There is 
a Caddo Lake in Texas that they lived around at one time. They 
ceded to the Government in 1835 something over 1 million acres of 
land, including land in Arkansas, Louisiana, and in Texas, but we 
made the finding allowing them only about two-thirds. I do not know 
the exact acreage because it is not disclosed but anyway about two- 
thirds of the land was allowed because there was about one-third of 
it that was included in the description of cession, but the facts show 
that they had left that some years before. They had occupied it in 
the late 1700’s and early 1800’s but they had abandoned it largely 
because of other Indians before they made this treaty, and we did 
not allow them to have this. 

Chairman Haypen. You will have some very interesting history 
on the reports made by these early Spanish explorers in the Southwest 
when those cases come up. 

Thank you for your statement made today, sir. 

Mr. Wirr. Thank you. 


CONCLUSION OF WORK 


Senator Dworsuak. How long do you think it will take to conclude 
all of your business ? 

Mr. Wirr. Senator, that is a matter that will depend absolutely 
on the matters of appeals and how long they take in the completion of 
these records by the plaintiffs and the defendants. 

We have granted the Department of Justice somewhere in excess 
of 5,000 extensions of time within which to file pleadings and how 
many cases have not had answers filed, Captain ? 

Mr. Laneston. Nearly 200 now. 

Mr. Wirr. Two hundred docket numbers? 

Mr. Langston. 200 claims out of 852. We have 370 dockets and 
those comprise about 850 different items of claims. 

On the basis of claims, not the dockets, there are right at the present 
about 192 in which answers have not been filed. 

Chairman Haypen. Then the advice that you gentlemen give the 
committee is that we ought to supply the Department of Justice with 
more money to employ more attorneys to be able to handle this work, 
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Mr. Wirt. I agree with that thoroughly. We cannot put a definite 
time for hearing evidence, examining records and facts, and briefing 
in some of these cases. You seldom have a brief less lengthy than 
that large volume there, which indicates a voluminous record. 

We would decide more repidly if we were pressed but if not, we 
try to go into the problems more thoroughly. We could decide the 

‘ases more rapidly 1f they were concluded more rapidly. 

Mr. Laneston. It has been testified before a committee of the House, 
I believe, that the addition of more attorneys to Justice would re- 
quire perhaps a year before they would be sufficiently familiar with 
the work to make an appreciable difference. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Wirr. Here is a statement that was made by the Assistant 
Attorney General, Mr. Morton, who is in charge of the Government’s 
defense of Indian claims. He was speaking before a committe of the 
House of Representatives last May and they were discussing with him, 
and it was in connection with the matter of appropriations that he 
was asking for. 

Mr. Lanestron. The extension, I think. 

Mr. Wirt. I keep this because it indicates what sort of a lawyer 
ought to be on the Indian Claims Commission. Mr. Morton says: 

I was a lawyer, I am a lawyer, actively engaged in the practice of law now 
except for this Government experience for approximately 24 years. I have 
handled some difficult cases but you have never seen big cases, you have never 
seen complex cases, you have never seen difficult cases until you have seen one 
of these Indian claims cases. 

That is true. There is seldom a case before us that involves less 
than $1 million. Iam not saying this to disparage the claims of at- 
torneys but if you remember the early days in your State, if they were 
like the early days in my State, there was never a cow killed by a 
railroad that was not a Jersey cow. Of course, the plaintiffs in these 
cases assert all the acreage that they can possibly assert liability for 
and they make the claims in as large amounts as they can. 

Mr. Lanesron. It is common for the exhibits to occupy a full 
drawer in a file case and we have California Indian cases now which 
are complete as to ownership; not value, but ownership, and I believe 
that the transcripts and exhibits occupy almost two file cases. 

Mr. Wrrr. You mean the big ones? 

Mr. Langston. Four-drawer file cases. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. The Indians are just being Americanized. 

Mr. Wirr. The lawyers have something to do with what is claimed 
in these cases, of course, Senator. We are moving along with the 
work and I know that we have no slackers in our organization at all. 
We will get the job done as soon as we can. 

Chairman Hayven. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wirr. Thank you. 
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Freperat Coat Mine Saretry Boarp or Revirw 


STATEMENTS OF EDWIN R. PRICE, BOARD MEMBER; TRACY L. 
BACH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; AND ROBERT W. FRIEHLING, 
GENERAL COUNSEL 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$70,000 for the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 1957 
This request is in the amount of $70,000 for fiscal year 1957, of which $58,448 
is for personal services and $11,557 is for other obligations. 
JUSTIFICATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


01 Personal services—The following summary table and statement present 
the essential facts with respect to this item: 


Estimated 


956 1957 
l : change in 


estimate estimate 1957 from 1956 

1. Number of permanent positions 5 5 0 
2. Annual salary cost of permanent positions $39, 571 $40, 413 + $842 
3. Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 154 154 
4. Payment above basic rates 30 30 0 
5. Positions other than permanent (3 Board members) 18, 000 18, 000 0 
Total personal services. : nen : 57, 755 58, 443 + Hist 


The five permanent positions listed represent the minimum staff required 
to carry out the statutory duties of the Board. 

The $18,000 requested for intermittent employment is for salaries of Board 
members. This estimate is based on the assumption that the time used in travel 
plus the time actually worked will average 10 days per month per Board mem- 
ber (the act states specifically that a Board member shall be compensated at the 
regular rate of pay while traveling on official business). 


JUSTIFICATION FOR OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
A total of $11,557 is requested for “Other obligations” in budget year 1957. 


The following summary table and statements present the essential facts with 
respect to these items: 


Estimated 


Object 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate} change in 

1957 from 1956 

02 Travel. $5, 100 $7, 200 +$2, 100 
03 Transportation of things J : ig 5 25 —25 
04 Communication services ’ . ; 1, 400 1, 350 —50 
05 Rents and utility services._....__- 200 150 —- 
06 Printing and reproduction_-__- : 750 725 —25 
07 Other contractual services ; 1, 845 900 —945 
08 Supplies and materials__ “ 2 900 875 —25 
09 Equipment__.- co se ; 2, 000 332 —1, 668 
Total ‘s dbiehte 12, 245 11, 557 — BSN 
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Detailed statement 


02 Travel exrpenses.—The $7,200 included in this item includes $6,000 for trave! 
expenses for the Board members and $1,200 for transportation and subsistence 
for the Secretary and the General Counsel of the Board. 

03 Transportation of things.—This nominal sum of $25 is requested to defray 
any costs which may arise in connection with the shipment of files, records, 
documents, or other items required in connection with the holding of hearings 
outside of Washington, D. C. 

04 Communication services.—The $1,350 requested for this item includes 
$900 for payments to another Soopaanen agency for local telephone service 
and station equipment rental, $300 for long-distance calls and telegrams, and 
$150 for airmail, special delivery, and other postage. 

05 Rents and utility services.—On occasions hearings may be held at various 
points throughout the coal- produc ing areas of the Nation. In view of the lack 
of available Federal hearings room space in some areas, space may have to 
be rented for some hearings. The sum of $150 is requested to cover such costs. 

06 Printing and reproduction.—The $725 requested for this item includes 
the cost of administrative forms, letterheads, envelopes, standard forms, etc. : 
and the printing of regulations and issuances of the Board. 

0? Other contractual services.—The $900 requested for this item includes an 
estimate of $500 for stenographic reporting services, and $250 for fees and 
expenses of witnesses summoned by the Board, and $150 to pay the assessment 
fees as required in the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954. 

O08 Supplies and materials.—The $875 requested for this item includes the 
cost of all office supplies and commodities usually required in an agency of 
this kind. 

09 Equipment.—The $332 requested in this item would provide funds for the 
purchase of any new equipment required and to replace any equipment that 
was obtained from other Government agencies on a loan basis with the under 
standing that the Board would replace such items upon request. 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I am Edwin R. Price, Board member, 
and on my right is Troy Bach, Executive Secretary, and beyond him 
is Robert Fr iehling, General Counsel. 

Mr. Edward Steidle. Chairman of the Board, could not be here nor 
could Mr. Charles Ferguson, another member of the Board. 

I have here a statement which was prepared by Mr. Steidle, the 
Chairman, but in order to conserve time I would like to have it made 
a part of the record and then I can give the nighlights. 

Chairman Haypen. You can insert the statement in full in the 
record and we will be glad to have you highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF EpDWARD STEIDLE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY 
BoarD OF REVIEW 


The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is presenting for your con- 
sideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 1957. This amount is the same 
as that approppriated for the current fiscal year. 

The Board was created by and is operating under the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It operates completely independent 
of any other Federal department or agency. Having a full-time staff of only 
five employees, it is one of the smallest independent entities in Government. 

Notwithstanding its smallness, the Board is required to file various periodic 
and special reports with other Federal agencies and the Congress and is respon- 
sible for compliance with all laws, rules, and regulations pertaining to the 
operation of independent Government agencies. Meeting such requirements 
is somewhat of a problem in an agency such as ours which is too small to 
employ experts in each phase of Government procedure. To meet this prob- 
lem, the Board employed persons who had had extensive and diversified experi- 
ence in Government and who had demonstrated their willingness and ability 
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to carry out assignments without day-to-day supervision. Another reason 
for employing experienced personnel is that due to the extremely small number 
of employees, 2 of whom might be on out-of-town hearings simultaneous'y, any 
1 of the 3 remaining employees may be required to assume the responsibility 
of handling the immediate affairs of the Board. 

The Board itself is composed of th:ee members who are paid only when actual- 
ly employed. The present members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety director, 
United Mine Workers of America, Washington, D. C., representing the coal- 
mine workers; Edwin R. Price, manager, coal properties (retired), Inland 
Steel Co., Wheelwright, Ky., representing the coal-mine operators; and I, Ed- 
ward Steidle, dean emeritus, College of Mineral Industries, Pennsylvania State 
University, State College, Pa., serving as Chairman. The tripartite nature of 
the Board is required by section 205 (c) of the act. 

The statutory duty of the Board and the procedure under which it operates 
are in some respects unique among those given to Government agencies. The 
sole activity of the Board is the hearing and determination of appeals by coal- 
mnine operators from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors or the Director of 
the United States Bureau of Mines. In this connection, the Board is required 
by law to be in a position at all times to “immediately * * * fix the time for a 
prompt hearing * * *” on any appeal filed with it. The Board itself does not 
initiate action and the extent of its activity depends entirely upon the wishes 
of coal-mine operators affected by the aforementioned orders. This situation 
precludes any control by the Board over its workload and makes its volume 
dificult to estimate to a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

To illustrate the potential workload, it is the information of the Board that 
during the period July 16, 1952, the effective date of the act, to December 1, 
1955, a total of 567 orders were issued by Federal inspectors. Of these orders, 
173 were pursuant to section 203 (a) of the act, and required the closing of mines 
or sections of mines where imminent dange”s were found; 297 were pursuant 
to section 208 (c), and required the closing of mines or sections of mines where 
the operators had failed to abate certain specific violations of the act within 
the time provided by the inspectors; and 97 were pursuant to section 208 (d), 
and required the operators to comply with the provisions of the act pertaining 
to gassy mines. 

As of December 31, 1955, 14 of these orders had been appealed to the Board, 
and required individual hearings ranging up to 10 days. The Board has no 
knowledge of the number of orders still outstanding and therefore subject to 
appeal. 

It is believed appropriate to direct a few remarks to the relatively smal! total 
number of orders which have, to the present time, been appealed to the Board. 
As previously stated, the sole activity of the Board is the hearing and de- 
termination of appeals made by coal-mine operators. The Board believes that 
the principal purpose of permitting review by an administrative |ody represnt- 
ing the coal-mine workers, the coal-mine operators, and the public is to safe- 
guard against possible unreasonable or ill-founded interpretations and decisions 
by the personnel of the Bureau of Mines. As has been pointed out by one 
of the major coal associations, ‘‘The mere existence of the Board and the pow- 
ers vested in it by Congress to annul orders issued by Federal coal-mine inspec- 
tors and the Director of the Bureau of Mines has a strong tendency to keep 
the administration of the act on a fair and equitable basis.” 

We believe that the fact that the Board has thus far not handled a great many 
appeals demonstrates conclusively that the Board has exercised the moral in- 
fluence necessary to establish and maintain cooperation between the Bureau 
and the coal-mining industry. We further believe that such cooperation has 
heen an important factor in preventing major mine disasters, which is the sole 
intent of the act, and contributed materially to the absence of any major disaster 
in our mines during 1955. 

The Board will make a sincere effort to carry out its statutory duties at a 
cost within the amount requested. However, if the workload should prove to 
be greater than is presently anticipated, it, of course, would have no choice but 
to ask for additional funds. 

In conclusion, I assure you that this Board is anxious to operate as economically 
as is consistent with the carrying out of its statutory duties. It has worked 
toward that objective in the past and will continue to.do so, A considerable sav- 
ing has been effected by utilizing the services and facilities of larger agencies 
wherever possible either on a reimbursable or gratis basis, and we expect to re- 
tain this practice in the future. 
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SUMMARY OF STATEMENT 


Mr. Price. I have a brief summary of Mr. Steidle’s statement which 
I will read. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, our Board is re- 
questing $70,000 for fiscal year 1957. This amount is the same as that 
appropriated by the Congress for the current fiscal year. The House 
of Representatives has approved a like amount for fiscal 1957. 

“The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review was created in 
1952 by the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. It is one of the smallest 
independent entities in the Government, having a full-time staff of 
only five employees. 

“Members of our Board are paid only when actually employed. 
Currently, the members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety director, 
United Mine Workers of America; Edwin R. Price, manager, coal 
properties, Inland Steel Co. (retired) ; and I, Edward Steidle, dean 
emeritus, College of Mineral Industries, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. The tripartite nature of the board is required by section 
205 (c) of the act. 

“The Board hears and determines appeals by coal-mine operators 
from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors and of the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines. The extent of Board activity thus depends 
entirely upon the wishes of coal-mine operators affected by such or- 
ders. This procedure precludes any control by the Board over its 
workload and makes the future volume of its work very difficult 
to estimate. 

“The principal purpose of permitting a review by an administra- 
tive agency, representing the coal mine workers, the coal mine opera- 
tors, and the public is to safeguard against possible unreasonable 
or ill-founded interpretations and decisions by the personnel of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

“Tt is the information of the Board that during the period July 16, 
1952, the effective date of the act, to December 1, 1955, the Bureau 
issued a total of 567 orders. As of December 31, 1955, 14 of these 
orders had been appealed to the Board. One of these appeals is 
pending. 

“The Board will make a sincere effort to perform its functions at 
a cost within the $70,000 requested. We will continue to operate as 
economically as is consistent with the carrying out of our duties.” 

Chairman Haypen. Really, you are a kind of court of appeals? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. That is what it amounts to. 

The ordinary inspection is made by the Bureau of Mines and if a 
directive is given to the Director, nothing comes to you? 

Mr. Pricer. Ordinarily, unless the mine operator takes issue. 

Chairman Haypen. In the great majority of cases the suggestion 
made by the Bureau of Mines is carried out and that is all there is 
to it? 

Mr. Pricer. That is. correct, Mr: Chairman; I am very happy to sav 
that in all my experience in the coal industry. I have never seen such 
a fine spirit as prevails presently between the mine workers and the 


mine management and the Bureau of Mines and the various State 
departments of mines. 
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Chairman Haypen. It is good to know that they are working to- 
gether so well. 

Any questions, Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHax. No questions. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Sort CONSERVATION Districts, E.Ko County, NEV. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY S. HALE, CHAIRMAN OF THE PUBLIC 
LANDS COMMITTEE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Hale, we will insert your statement com- 
pletely in the record, and you may just tell us what your interest is. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

I am Harvey S. Hale, one of Elko County, Nev.’s cattlemen. I live near 
Contact, Nev., and I drive 25 miles to Rogerson, Idaho, 2 or 3 times a week 
to pick up my mail at the post office there. My ranch lies a few miles east 
of the highway between Twin Falls, Idaho, and Wells, Nev. 

In my capacity as chairman of the public lands committee of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, this is my third appearance before 
this important committee. And I am glad that I can say that the last 12 months 
have brought satisfying progress, and that our moisture conditions have picked 
up considerably. 

I give you full credit for the progress. Your generosity to both the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management has enabled them to step up 
cooperation in the coordinated land-use program we have for the West. 

I came from Nevada by way of New Orleans, where I was one of the speakers 
at the 21st North American Wildlife Conference. I told them that the old 
feud between the wildlife people and the livestock people is just as much out 
of date as the old cattlemen versus sheepmen wars of the past. We all have 
too big a job to do to waste our energies bickering or fighting among ourselves. 
This most sacred and patriotic duty of making this land better for future 
generations by our having used it should overshadow all our other activities. 

Down there in New Orleans, I, a pretty plain old cowpuncher, was mingling 
with all those VIP’s, doctors of philosophy, presidents, vice presidents, deans, pro- 
fessors, editors, chiefs, and whatnots. I felt that I must explain that most of us 
cattlemen are VPP’s these days—very poor people. The National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts and my wife have made it possible for me to be 
here. My wife is back at the ranch feeding the dogies. 

Your committee is helping our western soil conservation districts in their 
programs. I would like to point out that soil conservation districts, by State 
law, have a responsibility to discharge in the conservation of soil and water on 
both private and public lands. 

Our Nevada soil conservation districts law, section 8, setting forth the powers 
of districts and their rancher-supervisors, states: “A soil conservation district 
organized under the provisions of this act shall constitute a governmental sub- 
division of this State, and a public body corporate and politic, exercising public 
powers.” 

Among the powers given districts and supervisors thereof is the authority 
to “develop comprehensive plans for the conservation of soil resources and for 
the control and prevention of soil erosion within the district, which plans shall 
specify in such detail as may be possible, the acts, procedures, performances, and 
avoidances which are necessary or desirable for the effectuation of such plans, 
including the specification of engineering operations, methods of cultivation, the 
growing of vegetation, cropping programs, tillage practices, and changes in use 
of land; and to publish such plans and information and bring them to the atten- 
tion of occupiers of lands within the district.” The soil conservation district 
laws of other States have similar charges to their supervisors. 

We still find so much confusion regarding soil conservation districts that, 
although I know this is repetition to many of you, I want to tell briefly in a 
cowman’s language what one really is. 
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A soil-conservation district is a subdivision of a State government, brought 
into being by a group of farmers and ranchers who have soil and water problems 
that they cannot solve as individuals. The area may be a community, a county, 
or several counties. The sole purpose is to assist the people with soil and water 
problems, the same as a school district sponsors the education of our children 
and a road district facilitates our traveling. Like these two, a svoil-conservation 
district is governed by an elected board of supervisors, directors, or commission- 
ers. No better example of self-government can be found. A soil-conservation 
district is not subservient to anybody except its own people. Under State law 
it can ask the assistance of any local, State, or Federal agency. The Federal 
Soil Conservation Service is the agency giving the most assistance to soil-conser- 
vation districts, but the Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the different State fish and game departments are mate- 
rially assisting districts. 

Let us get down to the story of how our western soil-conservation districts and 
especially our pilot districts have and are getting coordination and cooperation 
in conservation of soil, water, and wildlife. For the record I would like to 
include this bit of the history of its development : 

The story began back in 1951 at the fifth annual convention of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts at Oklahoma City, when the late A. H. 
“Speed” Agee was successful in getting a public-lands committee appointed and 
his pilot district coordinated land-use program sponsored by the national. He 
then went to Washington, D. C., to explain his plan to the heads of the land 
managing agencies and received a very favorable reception. 

“Speed” had so thoroughly thought out his plan and talked it over with his 
other district supervisors that to this day very few ways of improving it have 
been found. His keen knowledge of the subject was acquired by having been 
reared on a cattle and sheep ranch in northeast Nevada, by having worked for 
the Bureau of Land Management and the University of Nevada Extension Serv- 
ice and by having operated a large cattle ranch for himself and his family. He 
could see that there was no coordinated effort on the part of the private land- 
owners or the Federal land-managing agencies to correct the continuous deple- 
tion of our precious soils and ranges. That is why, in 1948, he singlehanded got 
the ranchers together and organized the Northeast Soil Conservation District. 

The Bureau of Land Management personnel seemed to be fully occupied with 
their policing efforts and some of the local personnel of the Bureau still seem 
to think policing is their major duty. The Forest Service, which had been in 
operation considerably longer, had good ideas about improving the lands under 
their jurisdiction but had been unable to get popular support. Departmental 
jealousies seem t keep the agencies from working together. The results of 
research and experiments was not exchanged nor accepted by some. It was 
really a hell of a mess, and the lands were getting all the hell. 

The essence of his program was twofold: First, to have all groups of our popu- 
lation having an interest in these lands represented and working on the program 
and, second, to have all land-managing agencies and the landowners working 
together on a coordinated land-use program for all the lands in the district. 

To get the program started “Speed” arranged for a meeting of all interested 
parties, with the following represented: Nevada State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, sportsman’s organizations, water users, Nevada State Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service, Indian 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, University of Nevada, Nevada Farm Bureau, 
and the Nevada Cattlemen Association. The results of this meeting were that 
the Northeast Elko Soil Conservation District was chosen as the best cistrict 
to carry out this demonstration of proper land use and an advisory committee 
with one representative from each of the agencies and groups was appointed to 
get the ball rolling. Within 2 weeks this advisory committee had a 3-day meeting 
and worked out a complete and detailed program. 

Well do I remember the dates, Anril 10, 11, and 12, 1951, because on returning 
home from that meeting our leader, “Speed,” was killed in an automobile accident. 
It then became the duty of some of the rest of us to carry on. 

To proceed with such a program there are several ste os that must he taken, 
i. e., first an inventory of all the resources—land, water, game and fish, and 
vegetation ; second, what needs to be done to bring these resources up to their 
maximum efficiency ; and third, the methods and the necessities for doing the job. 

To obtain this information, a work group consisting of representatives of the 
Nevada Fish and Game Department, the Bureau of Land Management, the Forest 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service and the distriet supervisors were appointed 
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and instructed to start work immediately. This was a big job—24 million 
ueres in our district and about three-fourths of it federally owned. It took 
about 6 months for this group to complete the job and it was certainly worth it. 
We really had the information needed. 

Iam not going to bore you with a lot of figures but I do want to tell you that 
we are getting a lot of conservation and development done No, not as fast as 
we would like, due to lack of available finances from the ranchers and the meager 
appropriations for the land-managing agencies. 

The Bureau of Land Management with 180 million acres to administer puts 
$239 million into the Federal Treasury while only $12 million was appropriated 
to spend. Which means this Bureau made the Government 20 times the cost of 
its operations. I only wish my ranch would do one-twentieth as well. 

The Forest Service also makes money for Uncle Sam with revenues of $108 
million and actual expenses of around $50 million. These revenues do not 
include the unestimable value of these public lands for watershed and recreation 

In the first 4 years of this program over 60,000 acres of depleted rangeland 
has been reseeded, miles of fences built, stock and irrigation wells drilled, 
reservoirs, and ponds constructed, farmland leveled and irrigation systems im 
proved. We are imaking a better country in which to make a living and go 
hunting and hshing in. 

All the other 10 Western States have pilot districts with similar programs. 
In Nevada three other soil conservation districts are already working on a co- 
ordinated land-use program. Our plot district has led the way so that others 
may follow. It’s hoped to have all the soil conservation districts containing 
public land get going on this proven method of conservation in the next few years. 

I want to thank you once more for the thougtful consideration and the 
increased appropriation of last year. My observation is that both the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management are proceeding soundly in this 
matter. 

Ten years ago we couldn't have moved out with the speed and assurance 
that have been shown during the last 12 months. The reason for the success 
today is that both of the agencies now have sound plans of improvement and 
management of rangelands under their jurisdictions. 

I, of course, refer to Interior’s 20-year plan for conservation and improvement 
of its public lands that was launched a year ago. And the Forest Service’s plan 
under the Anderson-Mansfield Act of 1949. 

I have now studied both the Interior and Forest Service plans. They appear 
to be sound and are excellent from an agency standpoint. But I would like to 
encourage both the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management to take 
two steps in the near future : 

1. To acquaint the district supervisors with the plans the agencies have for 
conservation and management of the Government rangelands in the soil con 
servation district. 

2. To make sure that their plans for the Federal lands are coordinated with 
the districtwide plan of conservation, operation and improvement of all lands, 
both publie and private. 

Those two steps have been taken in the pilot districts. One of the secrets of 
the success of this procedure is getting the local people sold on the idea and 
then having local sponsorship and leadership. 

Under the Anderson-Mansfield Reforestation and Revegetation Act of 1949, 
the Forest Service has worked out a plan for the reseeding of some 4 million 
acres. In the Forest Service they tell us that they have equipment available 
to carry out a $1,500,000 seeding program this coming year. If the Anderson 
Mansfield authorization were being carried out fully the amount for range re 
seeding for the coming year would be $3 million. In the proposed budget the 
recommendation for this work is only $715,000. We would like to see this figure 
doubled. I’m sure that $1,500,000 could be advantageously used. Next year's 
proposed budget carries $700,000 for cooperative range improvement. We cer 
tainly endorse this to the fullest. 

The amount available for noxious weed control and other phases of range re 
source management for the Forest Services would be $1,100,000, which we also 
feel will meet the agency’s needs. There is proposed for soil and water manage- 
ment $350,000, the same as for the current year. AS you know there has been 
a lot of storm water damage in both the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountain 
ranges in the last few months. We would like to see this figure be increased to 
$1 million to get the repair of the deterioration underway on the scale that is 
needed. 
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In studying the Forest Service’s work, I noted that in range improvement be- 
tween 1948 and 1952, the agency spent $4,500,000 on this phase. During the same 
period forest users spent a total of $2,300,000 of their own money to improve 
the United States forests’ range resources. In northern Arizona, the ranchers 
spent more than the Forest Service in juniper eradication in national forests. 

Now I would like to comment on the fund situation with respect to the Bureau 
of Land Management. From the standpoint of districts we are interested in 
four items, “lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources,” “soil and 
moisture conservation,” ‘“‘weed control,” and “management of grazing lands.” 

On the weed-control item of $706,000 and management of grazing lands of 
$1,918,800 in the House measure for the 1957 fiscal year, we would like to see 
these concurred in by the Senate. 

In the matter of the $5,087,900 allowed by the House for lease and disposal of 
lands and mineral resources, we would like to see that figure increased to approxi- 
mately $5,500,000. As you know, a lot of grazing land is tied up in old mining 
claims which prevent the surface’s use for grazing. The increase would help 
get these claims resolved. 

In the matter of soil and moisture conservation, in which we are vitally in- 
terested, the budget message recommended $3,351,400 and the House measure 
earries $3,251,400 for that purpose. Under the Interior Department's 20-year 
plan for restoration and improvement of the public domain for grazing, the figure 
proposed for the 1957 fiscal year is $3,500,000. We would like to see the 1957 
figure for this phase of the work increased to $3,500,000 to keep on schedule with 
the proposed timetable. 

These small adjustments that we have suggested in the 1957 budgets for the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management will represent sound invest- 
ments in Government resources that are now returning a substantial profit to 
the United States Treasury. We would appreciate your consideration and at- 
tention to the changes proposed which we feel are reasonable and vital to keep- 
ing up with the improvements soundly planned. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you personally as well as on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Districts for your thoughtfulness that is 
keeping a vital program in the public lands States moving forward on a reasonable 
schedule. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hate. I am a cattleman from Nevada and Idaho and operate 
in Senator Dworshak’s and also Senator Bible’s territory. I vote in 
Nevada and my wife votes in Idaho, so we vote on both sides. 

I represent the National Association of Soil Conservation districts 
and I am chairman of the public lands committee. We have each 
one of 11 Western States. We have these pilot districts which I do 
not need to repeat for you, which are grassroots organizations from 
the bottom up, rather than the top down. 

We are doing a marvelous job of getting conservation on the land, 
and of course the soil conservation districts are interested in the con- 
servation of all the lands in their districts, private and public. That 
is our duty and under our State laws we supervisors are elected under 
the State laws. 

Chairman Haypen. Unfortunately, until recent years the soil con- 
servation districts did not include the rangelands in Arizona. 

Mr. Haz. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. Now, they have come in and I think everybody 
is happy about them. 

Mr. Hare. They seem to be. TI have talked to many of them and 
they are getting their pilot districts started down there. 

We are not ‘asking for direct appropriations. The main thing 
we are asking for appropriation is for the land management agency 
so that they can do the work in cooperation with us and help. We 
work right along with them and we have had wonderful support from 
them. 
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PRESENT PROBLEMS 


Senator DworsHaKk. What are your problems now / 

Mr. Hate. Our problem is to get some funds for the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Forest Service. That is all outlined on page 7. 

Chairman Haypben. I notice that you make a specific recommenda- 
tion that the Forest Service be given $1,500,000 for the range reseed- 
ing program. ‘Then your statement reads 





If the Anderson-Mansfield authorization were being carried out in full, the 
amount for range reseeding for the coming year would be $3 million. In the 
proposed budget there is only $715,000 for this work. We would like to see 
this figure doubled. 

You feel that the reseeding program is of the utmost importance / 

Mr. Hare. That is what we think and I think Senator Dworshak 
would bear me out because he has seen some of this seeding in the 
Minidoka area. They are bringing out areas where formerly you could 
not carry a cow on 20 or 30 acres, and now you can carry a cow on 
| or 2 acres. 

Chairman Haypen. If the Anderson-Mansfield authorization were 
being carried out, it would amount to $3 million? 

Mr. Hate. $3 million would be it if it were in the program but if we 
could get $1.5 million, it would certainly accelerate the program and 
help it considerably. 


WATER-CONSUMING PLANTS 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to ask you one other question that 
is related in a way to this work. The stockmen in Arizona are fully 
convinced that much of their rangeland has been invaded by water- 
consuming plants like juniper and chapparel that choke out the grass. 

Many of the ranges that I can remember as a young man were 
covered with grass are now covered by juniper trees and pinon pine. 
They are anxious to get that invading growth off the land and get 
it reseeded into range again. They are joined in their belief that a 
further advantage would develop to those who use irrigation water 
because it has been stated that the snowfalls in the higher altitudes 
rest on the tops of the trees and does not get down to the ground and 
it evaporates in the air; whereas, if there were grass on the ground, 
the snow would be exposed only on one side and would soak in and 
keep the springs going. : 

What has been going on in Nevada and Idaho with regard to 
eradication ? 

Mr. Haue. The same story practically, only it is a different growth. 
Up in Idaho we have a lot of lodgepole pine and the snow falls on 
that and never gets to the ground and it evaporates up there. Lodge- 
pole pine is practically worthless. 

In our own State we do not have too much timber, but that big 
sagebrush comes in and takes over where the grass has been abused 
and killed out. 

WEED-CONTROL PROGRAM 


Senator DworsuaK. How is your weed-control program ? 
Mr. Haute. The halogeton, we are well satisfied with the way it is 
going. 
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Senator Dworsuak. Are they making any headway? 

Mr. Hare. They are making headway and it should be continued. 
The House has gone along with $70,000, I think it is. We would like 
to see that continued in there. They are having trouble stopping 
the weed, which is the new halogeton that we spoke to you about. We 
have to learn to live with it in our territory and they can keep it from 
spreading to other territory if they are on the alert 

Senator Dworsuak. I have been receiving complaints from Idaho 
that the source of the weed is generally on the Federal domain and 
the Federal Government is neglecting weed-control practices to the 
detriment of private people. 

Can you tell us about that ¢ 

Mr. Hate. That is quite a problem and it is quite serious in certain 
sections of Montana and Wyoming. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you think the Federal Government should 
undertake more extensive weed-control work on public lands ¢ 

Mr. Hate. We certainly do because these noxious weeds, especi: ally 
the perennials, develop seeds and it runs down in the irrigation water. 
You are familiar around Twin Falls and Burley ? 

Senator Dworsnak. It isin all irrigated areas / 

Mr. Hate. It is. <A lot of the seed is coming down the rivers and 
in this irrigation water. Of course, the annual weeds like halogeton 
and those things are spreading too in the forest and other areas. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you think the Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management are making good progress in the combating of 
the weeds ? 

Mr. Haute. They have not because of insufficient funds. 

Senator Dworsuak. In the work that has been done, do you think 
it has proved successful ? 

Mr. Hate. That is right, it has without a doubt. 

Senator Dworsuak. Although it is not expanded enough / 

Mr. Hare. That is right. There are not complete funds to carry 
out a complete program like they should. 

I have outlined here what we need for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and I do not think it is necessary to go into it. I crfarely want 
to thank you people for the help we got from you last year. You 

certainly helped our program in the West on the public ante, 

I want to thank you for this special consideration in getting me here 
to this meeting. 

Thank you very much. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR BIBLE 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Bible of Nevada has submitted a state- 
ment on the Bureau of Land Management appropriation requests, 
which will be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALAN BIBLE 


I appreciate the opportunity to present this statement to your subcommittee 
on behalf of certain Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management appropri- 
ation requests relating to range development, reseeding, soil and water conserva- 
tion and control of noxious weeds in our western range States. 

I can speak with familiarity about the needs of maintenance and acceleration 
of this work. Last fall I made a personal survey of the Northeast Elko Soil 
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Conservation District in Nevada, where a remarkable coordinated program of 
cooperation between the public-land agencies and the soil-conservation district 
is in progress, 

This pilot district has not only influenced the progress of a coordinated land- 

ise program in all other Western States but is responsible for three additional 
districts in Nevada where this necessary teamwork attack on range-resource 
problems is underway. 
- Earlier today, Mr. Harvey S. Hale, a Nevada cattleman friend of mine and 
hairman of the public-lands committee, National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, appeared before your subcommittee. He comes from this pilot 
district I mentioned and has a background of experience in this field which I 
helieve helps to insure the soundness of the thoughtful recommendations he 
presented to you relative to the progress and needs of range-conservation work 
on public lands in the Western States. 

It is my earnest belief that the successful prosecution of a program of con- 
servation and improvement of range resources in the West depends heavily 
upon the continuity and acceleration of certain activities administered by the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 

And for that reason, I want to concur in Mr. Hale’s recommendations for an 
increase in funds for the Forest Service reseeding program carried on under 
terms of the Anderson-Mansfield Reforestation and Revegetation Act of 1949. 
Likewise, the Forest Service item for noxious-weed control and other phases of 
resource management represents a desirable level. However, I would like to see 
the figure for soil and water management for this agency increased to a more 
sutisfactory figure. 

Turning to the budget request for the Bureau of Land Management, I hope 
that the halogeton control item of $706,000 and the item of $1,918,800 for manage- 
ment of grazing lands as proposed by the House, may be supported by the Senate. 

To alleviate a most critical problem and one with which I am most familiar, 
| should like to see additional funds appropriated to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to help clear up a serious backlog of investigations on controversial land 
claims and on small tract and desert entry applications. 

These problems are proving a bottleneck to efficient planning and management 
of grazing lands in the Western States. Likewise, as I pointed out to this sub- 
committee 1 year ago, thousands of applications have not been acted upon by 
the Bureau of Land Management, for a matter of several years, because of 
insufficient personnel to process them. Certainly such a publie agency should 
provide service which more closely approaches the needs. 

Therefore, I urge that the item for lease and disposal of lands and mineral 
resources for the Bureau of Land Management be increased substantially. I 
should comment that this fund would be used to straighten out the backlog of 
claim investigations on lands administered by the Forest Service as well as by 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

Protection and improvement of range resources in our Western States is of 
utmost importance. Success of this program depends on maintaining a timetable 
of soundly planned improvements so that the West can keep pace with its growing 
populations. 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o'clock Monday morning in room F-39. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., Friday, March 9, 1956, the subcommit- 
tee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, March 12, 1956, in 
room F-39.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 12, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F—39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez, Mundt, Young, 
Thye, and Dworshak. 

Present also: Senator Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; 
CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; EDWARD 
P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; W. S. SWINGLER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, FOREST SERVICE; JOHN SHANKLIN, STAFF ASSISTANT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; 
AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will consider the requests of the National Forest 
Service for the coming fiscal year this morning. As we did last year, 
we have invited those members of the Agriculture Subcommittee that 
are not on this committee to attend and take part in the hearing. 

The budget estimates for the Forest Service for fiscal year 1957 
total $96,773,000. The House allowed the budget estimates in full. 
There were some adjustments made in the forest research estimate and 
they will be discussed in detail when that estimate is considered. 

The adjusted appropriation for the program of the Forest Service 
for the current year total $93,123,629. This figure includes $2,508,500 
to cover the cost of the salary increase granted by the Congress in the 
last session. 

We will hear from Secretary Peterson and Mr. McArdle, and then 
take up the individual appropriations. 
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The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Salaries and expenses 


National | | | 
forest | Fighting | Control of | dd obs il 
| protection | forest | forest Fore =! Total 
| andman-| fires | pests | ©are 
agement 
Appropriation Act, 1956. __ -. -| $35, 511, 500 | $5, 250, 000 | $6, 272,500 | $7, 754,000 | $54, 788, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956_- 300, 000 aa i a 7 -| 300, 000 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for Pay Act | |" 
costs 1, 978, 500 |__- 30,000 | 455, 000 | 2, 463, 500 


Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates 
to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the | | 
Secretary of Agriculture” !- —7, 250 |.- —1, 000 | —1, 700 —9, 950) 
Activities transferred in the 1987 ‘estimates | 
from ‘‘Control of forest pests’’ to ‘‘Forest | | | | 
(RII Sco tcet a neccatnceedcncananseen pesvcwslsconscccgess| 80,0001 +90,000 |... 


Base for 1957____.....- _...... 87, 782, 750 | 5, 250,000 | 6, 271, 500 | 8, 237,300 | 57, 541, 550 
Budget estimate, 1957_....................| 41, 668, 000 | 5 250, 000 5, 120,000 | 9, 350, 000 | 61, 388, 000 
Increase or decrease, 1957. ...--.--.-- +3, 885, 950 biscrn 4 .|—1, 151, 500 |+1, 112, 700 | +3, 846, 450) 


1 For personnel investigations. 
2 For studies of factors influencing rust behavior on ribes and pines. 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1957 


National forest protection and management: 
To provide for an increase in the annual national forest timber 
cut to a total of 7.75 billion board-feet, and to accelerate 


timber inventories yer management planning___--____--~- +$1, 600, 000 
To accelerate range resource management, development, and 

I cass ieee cia a te el AE a +100, 000 
For sanitation, care, cleanup, maintenance, and rehabilitation 

GS PDUe ciihparoenes. = ea a a Te... +470, 000 
For determination of surface rights on mining claims____---~~~ +250, 000 
To accelerate the level of maintaining improvements on the na- 

emt ieee oe en oe oe ee ee +465, 250 


An increase to provide housing for employees in areas where 
family housing is either highly unsatisfactory or unavail- 





UIE its pales to ig hs wie Sh eth ck deel iach ick eh ote hake reed Riad daca +1, 000, 000 
STR na rn ea ee ed eee ee a ee +3, 885, 250 


Control of forest pests: 
Decrease due to anticipated completion of major phases of 
SOTIG CONETOL MEGIOCLES. 8 cae eco oeece ome ene ie —1, 151, 500 
Forest research : 
To develop methods for establishing timber stands on surplus 


CRONIN S23 nd dh eee kL Se ee kU +100, 000) 
To expand research on major pests of forest CO oto chin shed x +75, 000 
To intensify research on a number of serious forest-disease 

NO isis cigs gate aes icon Sis de as ainda ere aaa eh a atta ei +1038, 000 
To expand research in wood utilization at the Forest Products 

EMROTECCES 2 ee ea ee +468, 000) 
To accelerate the forest survey to provide more up-to-date and 

adequate information on timber resources___--_..--_-__-_- +160, 700 
To provide economic guides and procedures for timber grow- 

ing on lands, diverted from surplus crops_______-_-_____-_- +50, 000 


To develop more efficient marketing methods, improved proce- 
dures for supplying timber owners and operators with mar- 
ket and price information, and new outlets for low-grade or 
EE SEMI so iicsin enced uinccamen bnmasis ied mone oases +156, 000 


RA a hdd cle en BCU SSCL EU SE +1, 112, 7) 
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Project statement 


a 
3 
Project 1955 1956 (esti- Increase or 1957 (esti 
‘ ic mated) decrease mated) 
National forest protection and management 
(a) Resource protection and use: 
' (1) Timber resource manage- 
al ; ment $6, 447, 677 $8, 207, 700 | +$1, 600, 000 $9, 807, 700 
; (2) Range resource management 932, 139 1, 010, 400 + 100, 000 1, 110, 400 
(3) Wildlife resource manage- 
ment 250, 415 230, 000 230, 000 
i (4) Soil and water management 161, 057 350, 000 350, 000 
5, OU (5) Sanitation and care of pub- 
0, 000 lic campgrounds 942, 359 1, 724, 500 +-470, 000 2, 194, 500 
: (6) Management of other land 
3, 50( uses 1, 166, 884 1, 340, 500 4.250, 000 1, 590, 500 
(7) Maintenance of improve- 
: ments. 3, 002, 818 3, 314, 650 +465, 250 3, 779, 900 
B, 54 (8) Forest-fire protection 7, 910, 431 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
(9) Construction of improve- 
ments 284, 961 275, 000 +1, 000, 000 1, 275, 000 
(10) Forest rangers, forest super- 
= visors, and other multiple 
1, 550 activity employees. 8, 013, 127 8, 500, 000 8, 500, 000 
5, O00 (11) Management of land utili- 
; ‘5 zation projects 890, 218 985, 000 985. 000 
», 451 
Subtotal, resource pro- 
tection and use 30, 002, 086 35, 937, 750 +3, RR5, 250 39, 823, 000 
(b) Resource development: 
(1) Reforestation 748, 809 1, 130, 000 1, 130. 000 
(2) Range revegetation 497, 817 715, 000 715, 000 
Subtotal, resource devel- | 
opment. | 1, 246, 626 1, 845, 000 1, 845, 000 
Total, national forest 
protection and man- 
OOO agement. _- 31, 248, 712 37, 782, 750 +3, 885, 250 41, 668, 000 
000 2. Fighting forest fires 6, 000, 000 5, 250, 000 5, 250, 000 
3. Control of forest pests: 
OOO (a) White pine blister rust control: i | 
000 (1) Leadership, coordination, 
and technical direction 597, 303 620, 000 | 620, 000 
(2) Control work on national 
25) forests 1, 442, 185 1, 434, 000 |. gna 1, 434, 000 
(3) Control work on Interior 
lands Z | 353, 761 355, 000 355, 000 
(4) Control work on State and | 
O00 private lands 160, 242 325, 000 325, 000 
a 7 Subtotal, white pine 
250 blister rust control 2, 553, 491 2, 734, 000 2, 734, 000 
(6) Forest pest control: 
(1) Detection and appraisal sur- 
veys 421, 688 425, 000 +210, 000 635, 000 
5) (2) Control of forest pests__-- 4, 076, 972 3, 112, 500 —1, 361, 500 1, 751, 000 
Subtotal, forest pest con- | 
trol 4, 498, 660 3, 537, 500 —1, 151, 500 2. 386. 000 
OM) . = 
Total, control of forest 
OU) 4 pests. 7, 052, 151 6, 271, 500 —1, 151, 500 5, 120 000 
O00 
(KW) 
TOO 
O00 
OO 
oa 4, 
TH 4 
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Project statement—Continued 


; - 1956 (esti- Increase or 1957 (esti- 
-roject 955 rm seemed 
Proj l mated) decrease mated) 


2. Forest research: 
(a) Forest and range management re- 
search $3, 656, 258 $4, 529, 816 +$100, 000 $4, 629, 816 


(b) Forest protection research: 
(1) Forest-fire control investiga- | 
tions 187, 963 225, 562 |.... 225, 562 
(2) Forest insect investigations 631, 831 | 658. 999 +75, 000 733 (99 
(3) Forest disease investigations 455, 982 503, 661 +103, 000 606, 661 


Subtotal, Forest protection | 
research hee reel . 275, 776 1, 388, 222 +178, 000 i 222 


(c) Forest products research: | 
(1) Forest Products Laboratory -- 1, 070, 416 | 1, 116, 828 +468, 000 1, 584, 828 
(2) Forest utilization service _185, 545 | 186, 473 186, 473 


Subtotal, Forest products | 
research _. See 1, 255, 5, 961 | 1, 308, 301 +468, 000 1, 771, 301 
(d) Forest resources research: a. 
(1) Forest survey < - | 830, 758 | 13, 67 +160, 700 1, 024, 374 


(2) Economic investigations. : 145, 961 152, 287 +206, 000 358, 287 


Subtotal, forest resources | 
research ; 976, 719 : 015, 961 +366, 700° 1, 382, 661 


‘Total Forest research __- 7, 164, 714 | 8, 237, 300 | “Hh, 112, 700 9, 350, 000. 


Total, salaries and expenses wee ; 51, 465, 577 | 57, 541, 550 Mek 846, 4 50 61, 388, 000 


Unobligated balance z = i . 312, 175 |.- ; 4 ae 
Total pay act costs (P ublic Law 94) ie 0 08, 295] (2, 758, 705] ~~ {-+207, 000] (2, 965, 705} 


Total available or estimate Baa : 51, 77,7 752 57, 541, 550 | 3, 846, 450 61, 388, 000 


Transferred from: 
“Agricultural adjustment programs, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service” —108, 991 
“Salaries and expenses, Federal Extension 
Service”’ peta ON ee So wit — 170, 000 
‘Forest roads and trails, Forest Service’’ —400, 000 
Transfer in 1956 estimates from and to other ap- 
propriations_-. “PIGR GED hs cccdedsascca 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to “Salaries ; and ex- 
penses, Office of the Seeretary, Agriculture’’_. 7 520 +9, 950 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases fae ..| —2,463, 500 


Total appropriation or estimate sin Reo 51, 291, 200° 55, O88, 000 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


The increase of $3,885,250 in the subappropriation “National forest protection 
and management” consists of: 


(1) An increase of $1,600,000 to ore for an increase, in the annual national 
forest timber cut to a total of 7.75 billion board-feet; and to accelerate tim- 
ber inventories and manage ment planning. 

Problem and need.—The proposed increase is made up of two parts as follows 
(a) An increase of $1,200,000 to Maes an increase of 1 billion board- feet 

and a total timber cutting goal of 7.75 billion board-feet in fiscal year 1957. 

‘This would increase receipts to the ‘Teena by about $13 million, of which 

65 percent would be deposited into the general fund of the Treasury. Even 

though the timber-sale program has been expanding rapidly, pressure for more 

sales continues to mount. Startling competitive bidding is becoming more and 
more commonplace. Many mills are idle or on curtailed production because of 
lack of logs. The proposed increase will help materially to provide additional 
timber in the areas of most urgent shortage. Insofar as possible, it is proposed 
to use a part of this increase to accelerate the timber business in small sales iu 
low-income farm areas. If possible, 100 million feet more of this type of business 
will be developed. 

(b) An increase of $400,000 to accelerate timber inventories and management 
plans directed toward bringing timberland up to their productive capabilities. 

A greater emphasis on this work is urgently needed to assure maintaining the 
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present cutting goal and to expanding it in future years. As outlined above, a 
strong demand for national forest timber is continuing. This demand is based 
on urgent local needs to maintain mills in operation and to sustain the local 
economy. In many areas, national forest timber is the only source of supply. 
The proposed cut of 7.75 billion board-feet in fiscal year 1957 will mean that very 
close to full allowable cutting rates will be made in practically all developed 
working circles. The continued demand for timber is developing strong pressures 
for prompt modernization of national forest timber inventories and redetermina- 
tion of allowable cuts in management plans to reflect significant advances in 
utilization and area operability. The allocation of an additional $500,000 in fiscal 
vear 1956 for this type of work established a financial base which would permit 
completion of this work in about 10 years. With the increased timber demands 
and pressures which have since developed, it is urgent to get this job done in 
less time. The proposed increase would provide $1,200,000 for timber inventories 
and management plans and permit completion of the job in about 6 years. This 
represents a sound investment because it is believed that this timber inventory 
and management-plan work will result in establishing an annual allowable cut 
of more than 9 billion feet compared with a proposed cut of 7.75 billion in fiscal 
year 1957. At today’s average value receipts to the Treasury from 1 billion 
board-feet is about $13 million. 


(2) An inerease of $100,000 to accelerate present ranye resource management, 
development, and protection 


Problem and need.—Over 22,500 stockmen are permitted to graze 1.1 million 
cattle and 3 million sheep on some 71 million acres of natural forest range for 
some 6 million cow-months and over 8 million sheep-months. This important use 
of the national forests must be skillfully administered and properly managed to 
achieve satisfactory watershed conditions, high level forage production, a favor- 
able home for wildlife and desirable recreational facilities. 

Additional technical help is needed to acquire up-to-date information for 
range resource planning and, with permittee cooperation, to apply these plans 
effectively. This is a highly technical job requiring accurate surveys of each 
range allotment. Aerial photographs are necessary, xs well as highly specialized 
field procedures (including installation of permanent “vegetation benchmarks” 
and photopoints), to determine the usability and estimated capacity of each 
allotment for grazing domestic livestock and big game and its condition and trend 
as to forage production and soil stability. Such related factors as proper season 
of grazing use, the kind of livestock best suited to each allotment or range unit, 
proper degree of forage utilization, desirable livestock management practices, 
possibilities of improvement through reseeding of wornout areas and control of 
noxious range plants must be determined. In addition, annual field inspections 
of the range resource are required to detect damage to watershed or timber 
values resulting from improper management, overuse, trespass, and conflicts in 
use, and to assure full utilization, yet maintain and improve forage production 
in keeping with the multiple-use principle of land management. 

All information and planning must be resolved into language, maps, and plans, 
readily understood by stockmen and personnel with nontechnical training. 

Since 1951, when new concepts and procedures were formulated for service- 
wide use, surveys and plans have been completed on only about 10 percent of 
the 8,683 national forest allotments. Upwards of 1,300 livestock range units 
do not at this time require reanalysis or new surveys, mainly because present 
maps, plans and other information are considered satisfactory. On the remain- 
ing 6,500 allotments, because of inadequate technical manpower, the current rate 
of accomplishment is too slow to do the job so sorely needed for effective pro- 
tection and management of the range resource. 

The proposed increase will permit added emphasis to this essential job. The 
need is supported by workload analyses of the time reqirements needed to carry 
out range surveys, planning, and development programs in cooperation with 
permittees. Under present financing, inventories and plans are being made on 
approximately 400 range allotments annually. With the requested increase, 
it is estimated that an additional 120 range units could be brought under s‘udy 
and analysis annually after fiscal year 1957. 

Where sound, practical plans of management have been prepared based upon 
research findings and adhered to by livestock users such comments made by 
livestock men are not unusual: 


%78918—536———_87 
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1. “My average lamb weight has increased 5 pounds per head since we 
started managing this range. We know what we are doing now in this 
mountainous country. The feed is a lot better than it was.” 

2. “Since working out our seasonal use, proper stocking, and a good plan 
our increased cattle weights surprised us. This association of users would 
not think of going back to the old practices. We now have a fine range—lots 
of feed for both cattle and wild game.” 

Sportsmen and periodic visitors to range areas have commended local forest 
officers on improved vegetative conditions after sound management practices have 
been put into effect. 

A part of the increase will be used in the most critical areas to eradicate 
noxious farm weeds that are a constant source of reinfestation of cultivated 
farmlands. It is planned to cooperate in active State and county programs b) 
controlling weeds on national forest lands that are within the local programed 
areas. 


(3) An increase of $470,000 for sanitation, care, cleanup, maintenance, rehabili- 
tation, and construction at public campgrounds. 

Need for inerease.—Recreation use on the national forests reached 40 million 
visits in 1954, an all-time high and 121 percent above 1946. The annual increase 
in use has averaged 10% percent per year for the last 5 years and there is every 
indication that this rate of growth will continue. 

Funds available for sanitation, care, cleanup, maintenance, and rehabilitation 
of public-use areas on the national forests have not kept pace with the increasing 
use. This has resulted in insanitary conditions, unsatisfactory water systems 
and toilets, worn-out fire grates, and increased fire hazards at many heavily used 
areas. Much needs to be done to bring these public-use areas to a standard 
adequate to protect public health and safety and to protect the national forests 
from the fire hazards caused by 40 million visitors. 

The $700,000 increase received in fiscal year 1956 for sanitation and care of 
public-use areas was allocated to the regions and earmarked for correction of 
insanitary conditions and fire hazard reduction at heavily used recreation areas. 
A part of the increase is being used for construction at areas where public use 
requires additional facilities. Many bad situations are being corrected. 

The deteriorated condition of many of the 4,700 national forest recreation areas 
together with the steadily increasing use requires that additional funds be 
provided to bring these areas up to satisfactory condition and to keep them 
satisfactory. 

Public demand for forest recreation is intense and the value which our citizens 
receive from healthful outdoor recreation is incalculable. Unsafe and danger- 
ous public-use areas on the national forests are undesirable from a standpoint 
of public health and safety and in addition are a source of potential tort claims 
cases. 

Efforts to solve a small part of the problem by authorizing concessioners to 
operate areas on 2 charge basis have been partially successful. There are some 
5O charge areas on the national forests operated by concessioners. The Forest 
Service saves some $80,000 a year in cleanup and maintenance on these areas. 
Of the 4,700 improved public-use areas, only about 200 are large enough to be 
operated on a charge basis. However, at many of these the costs of operation 
and maintenance are now being substantially borne by contributions from local 
communities and any attempt to convert these to a concessioner basis would 
result in loss of contributions from these local sources. 

Local contributions from States, counties, and municipalities amounted to an 
estimated $1,250,000 in 1954. Efforts will be continued to secure increased 
local contributions but it is not anticipated that this will substantially reduce 
the overall recreation problem. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase would be used to correct insanitary 
conditions, repair recreation improvements essential to fire-hazard reduction, 
and rehabilitate other wornout facilities. A part of the increase will be used 
for construction at areas where public use requires additional facilities. The 
results will be greater enjoyment of national forest recreation areas by millions 
of people and reduced fire and sanitation hazards. 


(4) An inerease of $250,000 for determination of surface rights on mining claims 

Need for increase.—This increase is needed to provide funds for carrying out 
the second-year portion of the activities authorized by the act of July 28, 1955 
(Public Law 167). For fiscal year 1956, $300,000 was appropriated for the 
initial phases of this program. 
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The act of July 23, 1955, gives the United States certain rights to manage 
and utilize the surface and resources of mining claims filed subsequent to its 
enactment and authorizes a procedure for determining surface rights on mining 
claims filed prior to its enactment. This procedure is an exacting legal procedure 
which will take time and will be costly. It is essential that operations under 
this procedure be accelerated so that the United States may take advantage of 
the provisions of the law. 

There were some 166,000 mining claims, covering almost 4 million acres of 
land administered by the Forest Service at the beginning of 1955, and thou- 
sunds of new claims are being located each month. The United States can 
not manage the surface or resources on these claims, and their existence 
interferes with the efficient management of the national forests and other 
lands by tying up mature timber which should be harvested, by obstructing 
aecess to bodies of Government-owned timber, by preventing public use and 
recreation, and otherwise interfering with normal administration of lands 
The many thousands of uranium claims filed in recent years has greatly aggra- 
vated this situation. 

Many existing mining claims are believed to be abandoned or invalid and, 
if such is the case, the United States will acquire the rights granted by the 
law to manage the surface and resources of such claims. This will result 
in many benefits to the United States and will increase the efficiency of 
land management. 

The law requires the following procedure for determination of surface rights 
to mining claims: 

1. The Forest Service must file a request with the Secretary of the In- 
terior for publication of notice to mining claimants for determination of 
surface rights. This request must be accompanied by (a) a description of 
the area covered, (0b) an affidavit that the area has been examined in an 
effort to ascertain whether any persons are in actual possession or are 
working claims on such lands and the names and addresses of such per- 
sons, or an affidavit that the name or address could ont be ascertained, and 
(c) a certificate of an abstractor or attorney setting forth the names and 
addresses of all persons shown by tract indexes to have an interest in the 
lands described. 

2. The Department of the Interior, at the expense of the Forest Serv- 
ice, Will publish notice for 9 consecutive weeks, in a local newspaper, that 
determination of surface rights is to be made for a specified area, and 150 
days will be allowed for filing a verified statement pertaining to claims 
on which the claimant desires to retain full surface rights. 

5. After the first notice is published the Forest Service is required to (a) 
personally deliver or send copies of the notice within 15 days to persons 
listed in item 1 above and any persons who requested a notice, and (b) file 
with Interior an affidavit that copies have been delivered or mailed, as 
required. 

4. After the end of the 150-day notice, Interior will set a hearing for 
claims for which verified statements have been filed. Forest Service re- 
spcensibility will be to (a) examine all claims, (b) enter into stipulations 
for those believed to be valid or for those for which the claimant is willing 
to stipulate that surface rights are waived, and (c) prepare and present 
evidence on those claims believed to be invalid. 

This legal procedure requires exact compliance. It requires the services of 
mien familiar with the area, experts in geology and mining engineering, lawyers, 
ind administrators. Any flaws or omissions in the procedure will cause delays 
or costly repetition of certain phases of the proceeding. In addition to the 
proceedings outlined above, sections 1, 2, and 3 of the act of July 23, 1955, 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, under certain conditions, to permit 
disposal of common varieties of sand, stone, gravel, pumice, pumicite, and 
cinders on public lands under his jurisdiction. It is expected that revenues 
received from the disposal of these materials will exceed expenditures 

This new authority will result in an appreciable additional volume of work 
Which will have its greatest impact beginning with fiscal year 1957. 

_ Plan of work.—The program of work for 1956 includes the preparation of 
llistructions and procedures under the new law, recruitment and training of 
technicians to carry out the purposes of the act, and the processing of a minimum 
ol 4 areas covering about a million acres involving some 5,000 mining claims. 
This represents about one-third of the volume of work contemplated annually 
for 8 to 10 years beginning with 1958. The $250,000 estimate conservatively 
represents the minimum necessary to carrying out the second-year phase of the 
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program. The 1956 operation is designed to test the adequacy of procedures and 
instructions to be developed for this important job. In 1957, it is planned that 
the determination of surface rights will be undertaken on 8 to 12 areas involving 
an estimated 10,000 to 15,000 claims. The actual number of claims which will 
be processed in 1957 cannot be determined accurately until test cases, started 
in 1955, have been completed. 


(5) An increase of $465,250 to accelerate the level of maintaining improvements 
on the national forests 

Need for increase.—It is essential to keep in reasonable repair the physical 
plant on which all national forest activities depend. This plant involves some 
1,800 fire lookouts, 689 offices, 4,800 cabins, barracks, and dwellings, 3,900 water 
and sanitary systems, 6,700 utility buildings for storage of supplies and equip- 
ment, 33,500 miles of telephone lines, 7,200 radios, 33,000 miles of fence, 16,000 
range water developments, recreational improvements at some 4,700 improved 
campground areas, and other miscellaneous structural improvements. These 
improvements are dispersed over an area of 181 million acres. They are an 
integral and essential part of the management and protection of this large land 
area involving forest-fire protection, timber harvesting, cattle grazing, watershed 
protection, recreation use, and other integrated activities on the national forests. 

A large portion of this plant was constructed during the 1930’s under the 
Civilian Conservation Corps program. Since the end of this program in about 
1941, funds for maintenance have not kept pace with the cost of maintaining 
the plant. For many years maintenance funds have been about 60 percent of 
needs. This has resulted in building up a backlog of deferred maintenance. 
It has accelerated deterioration of improvements which in turn results in in- 
creased maintenance costs. In order to effectively carry on the programs, pro- 
tect the Government’s investment in this plant, and reduce future costs of re- 
placement, it is considered essential to establish a sound level of maintenance. 

Within the past year a detailed analysis has been made of all Forest Service 
improvements. This involved a detailed on-the-ground study of existing im- 
provements to— 

(1) Determine the real need for each improvement. This has resulted in 
declaring surplus or abandoning improvements which were not an essential 
part of the readily foreseeable program. For example, with increased use 
of radio communications it has been possible to plan the abandonment of 
about 15,000 miles of telephone lines. Many of these abandoned lines, if 
retained, would have required costly rebuilding projects in the early future. 

(2) Classify the level of maintenance, i. e., standards, required to keep 
each class of improvement in a reasonable state of repair. This means 
assigning a minimum dollar maintenance cost factor to each unit of improve- 
ment. For example, for a building with an investment value of ahont $15,000, 
a minimum annual maintenance cost of $265 was determined essential to 
reasonable protection of the investment. 

Plan of work.—Maintenance funds are distributed to field units on a formula 
based on the number of existing improvements and estimated unit costs of 
maintenance. At the national forest level, and sometimes at regional levels, 
relative nriorities are established as to the level of maintenance for various 
classes of improvements. This means that for some classes, such as a communi- 
eation network vital to fire-control activities, 100-percent maintenance must be 
provided. On this basis other classes may receive 50 percent or less maintenance 
while on some classes maintenance is deferred until a later time. 

The following table lists the major improvements and number by classes: 

Toto] 
Average ann! est 


unit cost of main- 
tenance 


Jumbero 
shia é Num ; f 
Class of improvement units (miles 
ornumber) 


Lookout observatories (on ground or towers) 

Offices (primarilv ranger) 

Cabins, barracks, and dwellings 

Water and sanitarv svstems (including gas power generators) 
Utilitv buildings (storage) i fe 
Televhone lines 

Radios 

Fences... -- 

Range water developments- i eer ra ee 
Campground improvements (tables, stoves, Water, and sanitary systems) _| 
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(6) An inerease of $1 million to provide housing for employees in areas where 
family housing is either highly unsatisfactory or unavailable 

Need for increase.—Rapidly expanding programs of the Forest Service in recent 
years, particularly in the fields of timber management and timber access road 
construction, have created an urgent and critical need to construct dwellings for 
career employees in remote areas where private rentals are unobtainable. The 
great increase in Forest Service business since 1940 is indicated by the following 
table, concerning timber sales: 


| Volume cut Volume cut 
| million Receipts ‘ million Receipts 
| board-feet | board-feet 


Fiscal year 


1,740 $3, 943, 022 1953. . : 5,160 | $69, 888, 690 
3, 333 12, 872, 495 || 1954 a a ad le 5, 365 62, 801, 047 
3, 759 21, 142, 793 1955. : * ee 6, 328 75, 043, 577 
4,418 65, 406, 534 1956 (estimated) -.....--.- 7,250 | 101, 800, 000 


A cut of 7.75 billion feet with estimated receipts of $108,500,000 is planned 
for fiscal year 1957. Further increases in the rate of cut are in prospect within 
a few years after fiscal year 1957. 

It is expected that the present estimated allowable rate of cutting, will be 
increased as better inventories are obtained. In addition, increasing demand 
for, and increasing worth of national forest timber, is making it possible to 
salvage more timber. The projection of volume to be cut through fiscal year 
1960 indicates attainment of a probable sustained yield cutting ceiling of 9.25 
billion feet. 

The rapidly expanding activities of the Forest Service are resulting in 
heavily concentrated and intensified work programs in many forested areas. 
Because these newly timbered areas have been opened up by permanent access 
roads for sustained-yield management, there will be continuous programs re- 
quiring permanent dwellings fur ranger district personnel in the isolated forest 
locations. To manage the expanding activities a large number of technical 
ranger assistants are employed. The number of such men servicewide is increas- 
ing currently at the rate of over 100 per year. Most of these men are young pro- 
fessional employees with families and will not remain long on the job unless they 
have suitable living quarters for their families reasonably close to their work. 
These young men have other job opportunities where family living conditions are 
much more favorable. Their living problems are complicated by the fact that 
they are subject to transfer at periodic intervals as part of their normal career 
development. At present, many of these employees are living in substandard 
“shacks,” tents, or trailer houses. A few have their families living in distant 
towns which are too far away for daily commuting. The need for housing 
also is increased by the necessity of having the men readily available on short 
notice for forest fire control work. Prompt attack day or night, any day of the 
week, is a primary requisite for the fire control organization of which these men 
are an integral part. This fact alone justifies providing dwellings for responsi- 
ble officers at a good many stations. 

The relatively small annual appropriations available to the Forest Service 
for building construction do not provide adequate funds for more than a fraction 
of the most urgently needed improvements. Since 1940, no substantial appropri- 
ation has been made specifically for housing. Consequently, the gap between 
needs and ability to meet the needs is increasing steadily. 

Realizing the critical nature of the housing situation, a careful, detailed survey 
of the most urgently needed dwelling construction was made by all field offices 
in August 1955. Reports from this survey show that the most critical shortage 
at present is in the western national forests where several hundred professional 
foresters have been employed in recent years to administer the rapidly expand 
ing timher harvesting program. In the Pacific Northwest area alone, a mini- 
mum of 252 dwellings are needed. Construction costs are estimated at 
$4,739,900. For the Nation as a whole, an additional 521 dwellings are urgently 
needed. Costs for constructing these are estimated at $8,965,875, making a total 
program of $13,705,775. 

Most of the proposed dwellings are required at remote stations where either 
there are no rentals or the rentals which are available are entirely unsuitable. 
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A few of the dwellings included are in or adjacent to small towns where private 
rentals are unavailable or not at all satisfactory, and in fact, seldom available 
In all cases Government-owned space is either not available or is highly inade- 
quate. There are no reasons to assume suitable private rentals will become 
available. All reasonable possibilities for getting private interests to build 
rental housing have been exhausted. 

The table on the following page with explanatory notes projects the timber 
sale program from current status through 1960 based on the current outlook 
It will be noted that a substantial increase in the volume of timber cut, which 
would result in a significant increase in receipts, would be possible by 1960 if 
adequate provision is made for (1) timber inventories and management plans, 
(2) sales administration, (3) timber access roads and (4) housing for em- 
ployees. These items are interrelated and lack of funds for housing adversely 
affects the others. Considering the present appropriation level and that pro- 
posed in the 1957 budget estimtaes, reasonably satisfactory progress is being 
made in the first three items indicated. However, the adverse impact of sub- 
marginal housing is reflected in lowered employee morale, increasing difficulty 
in recruiting and retention of technical personnel and consequent impairment of 
operating efficiency and economy in all program phases. 

The proposed housing construction program is an essential facilitating ad 
junct to a large and important Government operation. The dwellings will 
enable the Forest Service to employ and hold skilled professional family men 
who are required for the specialized and diversified type of work involved. To 
meet the needs of wood-using industries on a sustained basis to the fullest 
extent possible from national forest resources, it is imperative that adequate 
housing be provided. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase of $1 million will be allocated to field 
units in accordance with needs for housing based on numbers of employees who 
have unsatisfactory living conditions. A total of approximately 65 houses will 
be built. In all cases Bureau of the Budget regulations and standards for 
Federal housing will be followed. Quarters deductions will be made from the 
salary of each employee occupying these houses which will be about $30,000 
annually. 

The net decrease of $1,151,500 in the subappropriation “Control of forest 
pests” consists of: 


(7) An increase of $210,000 to strengthen the detection and appraisal of forest 
pests 


Problem and need.—Insects and diseases are the major causes of loss to the 
forest resources of the Nation. It is estimated that they destroy over 6 billion 
board-feet of timber each year. They also reduce the values of scenic areas, and 
impair watersheds, wildlife habitats, and the establishment and growth of young 
trees. These losses are caused by a great many different kinds of insects and 
diseases. They occur in all types of stands and under all sorts of conditions. 
In some regions the affected stands are readily accessible; in others, they are 
remote and difficult to examine. 

The detection and prompt suppression of incipient outbreaks is a key to the 
prevention of excessive pest-caused losses. An organization for the attainment 
at this objective has been developed under the provisions of the Pest Control 
Act. To date, it is insufficiently manned to provide the attention that should 
be given to all important forested areas of the country. So far, only the most 
accessible and valuable timber stands have received adequate attention in pest 
detection. As a result, in other portions of the forested domain, outbreaks have 
continued to rise and develop to epidemic status before they become known. 
Efforts are being made to strengthen the detection phase of the program by 
enlisting the cooperation of other agencies, both public and private, in the de- 
tection and reporting of abnormal pest conditions. Insufficient manpower is also 
jeopardizing the success of this important cooperative activity. 

The program should be strengthened to permit: 

(1) greater attention to the enlistment of wider and more active partici- 
pation by public and private land-managing agencies in the pest detection 
program; 

(2) better coordination of surveys that are conducted by Federal, State, 
and other public and private agencies ; 

(3) a more complete coverage of all major forested areas in the country 
in the pest detection program; and 

(4) a reduction in the number of outbreaks that develop and cause heavy 
losses before they are detected. 
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(NS) A decrease of $1,361,500 in forest pest control reserve made up of 


(a) A decrease of $210,000 by the proposed transfer to the “Detection and 
appraisal surveys” project as explained above, and 

(b) A decrease of $1,151,500 is proposed on the basis of anticipated completion 
of the major phases of some of the control projects in fiscal year 1956. 

The following table reflects the amounts obligated in 1955 and tentative plans 
for the use of funds in 1956 and 1957. The distribution shown for 1957 is based 
on very limited knowledge of the probable status of the various control projects. 
It is difficult, at this time, to project with any degree of accuracy the probable 
scope or intensity of control projects which may develop. The program will be 
adjusted to meet developments as revealed by future surveys. 


Obligations, forest-pest control projects, fiscal year 1955, and estimated for fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 


1956, 1957, 


> jag 
Project estimated estimated 


Recent large-seale projects: 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
Southern pine beetle $139, 613 $200. 000 
Southwest Idaho: Budworm 762, 000 430, 000 
Montana and Northern Idaho: Spruce budworm 289, 000 736, 500 
New Mexico: Spruce budworm ; 600, 000 25, 000 
Oregon: Spruce budworm- -- - 555, 000 30, 000 
Other large-scale projects: 
Colorado: Uncompahgre-San Juan: Spruce bark beetles 785, 000 750, 000 000 
Idaho-Montana: Spruce bark beetles- 545, 000 25, 000 000 
Miscellaneous small projects: 
California: National parks 30, 000 35, 000 35, 000 
New Mexico: Mescalero Indian Reservation 10, 000 000 
Utah: Dixie National Ferest and Bryce Canyon National 
Park: Bark beetles _- -- 80, 000 000 30, 000 
Miscellaneous areas: 
Department of the Interior -- 55, 047 000 000 
Forest Service 235, 312 000 000 


Subtotal control projects 4, 076, 972 3, , 500 , 751, 000 


nobligated balance 93, 949 
etection and appraisal surveys 421, 688 25, 135, 000 


Total available or estimate 4, 592, 609 3, 537, 000 


STATUS OF THAT PORTION OF THE FOREST PEST CONTROL APPROPRIATION WHICH IS 
ANNUALLY PLACED IN A CONTINGENCY RESERVE, SUBJECT TO RELEASE BY THE BUDGET 
BUREAU 


For fiscal year 1956, $3,137,500 was originally placed in the contingency re- 
serve. The amount of $1,947,500 has been released for the projects itemized be- 
low, leaving a balance, presently, in the contingency reserve of $1,190,000. 

Projects for which $1,947,500 was released are as follows: 


1. Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee: Southern 
ees ae $150, 000 
Southwest Idaho, New Mexico, and Oregon: Budworm_____-_- 85, OOO 
. Montana and northern Idaho: Budworm______--_-__-___-_ __ : 77, 000 
. Colorado: Uncompahgre-San Juan: Spruce bark beetles__- THO, 000 
5. Idaho-Montana: Spruce bark beetles in ee ; 425, 000 
». Utah: Dixie National Forest and Bryce Canyon National Park 60, 000 
Miscellaneous Department of Interior projects_____- 106, 000 
Miscellaneous Forest Service projects OT che : 294, 500 


1, 947, 500 


A brief summary of the amounts of contingency authorized in previous years 
and the obligations for control activities is as follows: 
. Av b by i Aan || | 
Fiseal year Contingency | Obligations Fiscal year Contingency | Obligations 


$750, 000 $750, 000 1954_ _ of $1, 900, 000 $1, 866, 004 
500, 000 75, 800 1955 pa ccatledicetata ol 1, 967, 500 1, 957, 660 
500, 000 391, 126 
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The increase of $1,112,700 in the subappropriation “Forest research’ consists 
of: 


(9) An inerease of $100,000 to develop methods for establishing timber stands 
on surplus croplands 


Need for incredse.—The increase is needed to determine how timber stands 
can be efficiently established and managed on lands withdrawn from production 
of cotton or other surplus crops. Pine pulpwood is one quick-growing timber 
crop in increased demand. Hardwoods like yellow poplar and cottonwood also 
have possibilities for veneer, lumber and other products if planted on the right 
soils. In addition to growing timber the purpose of this work should also be 
to improve watershed conditions as well as to prevent soil erosion. This would 
involve the development of site preparation, tree planting practices and tech- 
niques that would be in full conformity with watershed objectives and that 
would quickly and effectively tie down the soil. 

Better criteria is required as to what constitutes desirable seed trees and 
suitable seed source areas. The development of these criteria should draw 
on promising basic work now underway in tree improvement that will lead to 
designation of improved seed production areas and of seed orchards for selected 
or hybrid seed. 

An increased tree planting program would also bring new nursery difficulties. 
Some are already showing up in existing nurseries. Each nursery has its own 
specific problems because of differences in soil and climate. New nurseries 
will require research in soil fertilization and management to raise high-grade 
planting stock. The growing of hardwood planting stock needs much. more 
study. 

There should be studies of the cultural practices and protection necessary 
to keep plantations growing at maximum rates. To grow tree crops in a mini- 
mum of time, the growth must be concentrated on the crop trees. The number 
of crop trees per acre that different sites will support should be determined. 


(10) An increase of $75,000 to expand research on major pests of forest trees 


Need for increase.—The increase is needed to expand research on major pests 
of forest trees in the South and West. Tree mortality resulting from insects, 
particularly bark beetles, has been severe in these regions for the past decade. 
Recurring and frequent epidemics have greatly increased the destruction of 
valuable timber. The problem has been intensified because of increased timber 
values and because some insects, formerly of minor importance, currently are 
interfering with improved forest management. For example, the black turpen- 
tine beetle normally is not a major tree-killing insect. However, under intensive 
forest management practices, this bark beetle has become a primary pest in the 
regeneration of forests. In addition, other insects have become important in the 
current tree-breeding program. Only a small amount of information is available 
as to suitable measures for control of many of these newer pests, and there is 
need to improve direct control measures of others to make them more effective 
and less costly to apply. 

There is even greater need for devlopment of indirect controls, such as use 
of biological and silvicultural methods, for the most damaging insects and the 
ones which frequently develop epidemics. Indirect controls, known to be effec- 
tive in instances where they have been developed, are superior to direct methods 
because of greater effectiveness and reduced cost. For example, a virus disease 
sprayed once on an infested stand is being used for more or less permanent con- 
trol of an introduced sawfly pest of pines; and the removal of beetle-susceptible 
trees in forest management operations is effective in reducing losses caused by 
the western pine beetle. Thus, studies on the causes of outbreaks; the role of 
parasites, predators, and diseases in controlling insect populations: and of silvi- 
cultural control practices, appear to offer great promise in preventing abnormal 
losses from forest insect pests. 

Increased research on forest nursery insects will be necessary in connection 
with programs for establishing plantations on surplus crop lands. Many insects 
attack nursery seedlings. Investigation of these insects and the testing of 
modern insecticides for use in their control need to be enlarged and speeded up. 

The planting of trees on agricultural land will be confronted with more insect 
problems. Young trees planted in a new environment may be particularly 
susceptible. Because the emphasis will be on growing the maximum forest crop 
in the shortest time, effective and economical control measures will need to be 
emphasized to prevent losses. 
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Plan of work.—The increase would be used at Forest Service regional research 
stations to expand work in the Southern, Central, and Western States. It is 
planned to use $20,000 in the South to strengthen the research on control of major 
insect pests, with emphasis on indirect control of bark beetles; $30,000 will be 
used for added research on control of tree-killing bark beetles in the Western 
States ; and $25,000 will be used in the Southern and Central States to strengthen 
research on insect pests in forest tree nurseries and plantations. 


(11) An increase of $103,000 to intensify research on a number of serious forest 
disease problems 

Need for iwcrease.—The increase is needed to intensify research on a number 
of serious forest disease problems, including: 

1. Oak wilt——tThis disease is now present and steadily increasing in 18 
‘astern States. No oaks are immune. It is a major threat to the most 
valuable part of the hardwood forests of the East. It presents serious lum- 
ber movement problems, as exemplified by the recent Portuguese quarantine 
against importation of oak from the area where oak wilt occurs. The casual 
organism is known but as yet there are no effective control Measures, nor 
is it known just how the disease spreads overland, nor whether the disease 
can be spread from infected lumber. If the disease gets out of hand it might 
be more disastrous than the chestnut blight, for oak wilt affects many more 
species. 

2. Sweetgum blight.—This is a new disease, the cause of which is not yet 
known. This disease is rapidly on the increase and is present throughout 
the range of sweetgum along the Atlantic seaboard and throughout the 
South. It acts rapidly and in some areas has already killed up to 70 percent 
of the forest stand. Sweetgum is highly valued for veneer and furniture. 

3. Pole blight.—Pole blight of western white pine is killing great numbers 
of trees on 100,000 acres in northern Idaho, eastern Washington, and west- 
ern Montana, where it has attained epidemic proportions. The cause of 
the disease is not yet known. Until the cause is discovered, effective control 
measures cannot be devised. 

4. Forest tree nursery diseases, root rots of forest stands, and other dis- 
eases.—These diseases are on the increase. The growing interest and em- 
phasis on tree planting and other phases of more intensive forestry, has 
created demands from State agencies and forest owners for more knowledge 
of these diseases and methods of effective control. Research on forest nur- 
sery diseases is particularly needed in connection with programs for estab- 
lishing plantations on surplus croplands. Investigations of diseases attack- 
ing nursery stock and young plantations need to be speeded up. 

Plan of work.—The increase requested would provide for additional research 
on the causes and control of the above diseases. Program expansion would be 
located in the South, the Central States and the West. The research would 
be carried on through Forest Service experiment stations in cooperation with 
universities and other nonFederal agencies. 


(12) An increase of $468,000 to expand research in wood utilization at the 
Forest Products Laboratory 


Need for increase.—The forestry and forest products overall problem in this 
country is one of both shortages and surpluses. There is a growing shortage 
of high-quality timber of preferred species and an overabundance of low-grade 
trees and little-used species. There is need to accelerate forest products re- 
search to help solve this problem by: 

1. Developing more uses for cull trees and little-used species—especially 
the hardwoods. The removal of these trees from the forest is necessary 
to permit faster growth of better quality trees and providing a profitable 
market for such material would greatly stimulate forestry practices. The 
development of new and improved processes and uses for low-value products 
would (1) make timber production more profitable and thereby accelerate the 
conversion of marginal and surplus cropland to timber production, (2) help 
relieve the deficiency in production of high quality timber by making better 
use of unpopular and inferior timber, (3) broaden the employment base in 
farm communities by providing employment in the woods and in manu- 
facturing plants. 

2. Finding new uses for large volumes of residues from logging, milling, 
and manufacture of wood products. This will reduce the drain on high- 
quality timber by substitution of this material now unused. 
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3. The improvement of service, life and quality of wood products. This 
also will reduce the drain on high-quality timber. 

4. Increasing knowledge of wood anatomy and the relation of wood char- 
acteristics to usability of wood in order to guide tree breeding programs and 
cultural practices that influence wood characteristics. 

Moreover, there is an imbalance in forest products research at the Forests 
Products Laboratory brought on by the continuing demands over the last several 
years on available manpower and facilities to solve specific defense problems. 
This imbalance should be corrected. There is a need of stepping up funda- 
mental research to develop a larger reservoir of basic information on the 
chemistry, physics and engineering criteria of wood in order to facilitate new 
developments and applications. 

Plan of work: The increase requested would be used at the Forest Products 
Laboratory for the following lines of work: 

Wood chemistry: One of the best possibilities for providing processes for 
profitable utilization of cull trees and of logging, mill and manufacturing refuse 
is in the field of chemical conversion. Already certain processes are known 
which allow wood to compete with other sources of materials under favorable 
economic conditions. Work now in progress indicates that these processes can 
be improved. Also new leads have been uncovered which indicate that revolu- 
tionary new processes are possible. It is proposed to explore these leads and 
develop hasie facts for application to process developments. There is a large 
market for certain organic chemicals which can be made from wood. 

Pulp and paper: The ever-expanding pulp and paper industry offers a promis- 
ing market for cull trees and little-used species, as well as logging and milling 
residues. There is need for research into pulping characteristics of many species 
not now used. The mixed nature of many stands of timber make it important 
to know the possibilities of mixing pulps to produce desirable products. The 
cold-soda process is a promising process now under development at the Forest 
Products Laboratory. This process may provide yields of pulp up to 90 percent 
as compared to 40 to 50 percent under conventional processes and 75 percent 
under a semichemical process which was also developed at the laboratory ; also, 
there are indications that this process will produce pulp in a plant requiring far 
less capital investment than conventional processes. In addition, there is need 
to delve more into basic problems of pulp and paper making. For instance, little 
is known of how different pulping processes affect the outer wall of wood fibers 
The effects of chemical action on this wall is important in such pulp-processing 
steps as beating, bleaching, and purification. Such knowledge may well lead to 
radically new processes. 

Veneer and plywood: Four species furnish 80 percent of veneer and plywood 
in the United States. Top-grade peeler logs are getting scarce. There is need 
to find out what can be done with other species and with low-grade and smaller 
logs. Many species which may be too refractory to dry into lumber can be 
dried in thin veneer forms with a minimum of warping and checking. Addi 
tional exploration in the field of veneer and plywood will probably disclose the 
possibility of expanding this industry into regions where it now does not exist. 

The slicing of veneer of many species also need exploration. It appears that 
there is good possibility that techniques may be developed so that small logs 
may he used profitably. Modern adhesives have also opened the door to uses 
of inferior and small trees. Properties and processes of gluing need to be 
further explored. Better and less expensive adhesives should be developed. 
Investigation of the basic properties of adhesion will nave the way to substantial 
improvement in both adhesives and gluing techniques. 

Work done to date has indicated a promising nossibilitv of using resin im- 
pregnated paper facings on low-grade lumber to imnrove its utility. There is 
need for exploring other species and for developing better facing material and 
glues. It is planned to accelerate this program and extend the study to all 
species involved. 

Lumber drying: One of the reasons why many local species are avoided for 
local Inmber is the difficulty of drying. Much work needs to be done in this 
field. Tt is nronosed to give emphasis to drying the more refractory snecies either 
by conventional means or by such devices as chemical seasoning, solvent season- 
ing, ete. 

Shipping containers: Emphasis on defense work during the recent past has 
caused domestic problems to be deferred. New technological processes in nack- 
aging should be studied in relation to their applicability to packaging agricul- 
tural products. Emphasis should be placed on use of lower grades of lumber and 
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less-used species. Basic information is needed to develop design criteria for 
tiberboards and paper-overlaid veneer containers. 

Growth factors affecting quality: More basic information is needed on the 
relation of tree growth to quality of wood for various purposes. The informa- 
tion is needed to guide the forester in managing forest stands and in selection 
of trees for various uses. This basic data is also needed to assist the manu- 
facturer in developing appropriate processing techniques. 

Timber physics: There is need for a device to quickly determine strength 
characteristics of structural lumber by nondestructive means. Basic research 
is needed to work out factors which will lead to the solution of this problem. 
More effective utilization of all grades of timber will be possible if this can be 
accomplished. Also, in the field of timber physics, there is little knowledge at 
present about drying characteristics of many little-used species. This knowledge 
is needed for the development of use of these species as lumber. 

Wood preservation: Although there has been good progress in developing 
methods of preserving woods, there is need for enlargement of this program, 
especially in the field of fire retardants. Most known fire retardants are water 
soluble. Some basic work is necessary on this field for the purpose of developing 
weather resistant retardants which may be applied separately or in conjunction 
with other preservatives. By thus extending the service life of wood products, 
the drain on high-quality timber will be lessened. 


(13) An inerease of $160,700 to accelerate the forest survey to provide more up- 
to-date and adequate information on timber resources 

Need for increase.—The increase is needed to accelerate the forest survey to 
provide forest industries, timber owners, and local, State and Federal agencies 
with more up-to-date and adequate statistical information. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that adequate information on timber supplies and future requirements 
can be obtained only through a systematic and comprehensive forest survey 
that will provide statistics on the available forest areas and condition of forest 
lands; the volume, location, and quality of standing timber, trends in timber 
growth, trends in timber removal and loss including volumes utilized and that 
lost from fire, insects, disease and through logging and milling waste; and 
prospective supplies and demands for timber products in the rapidly expanding 
economy of this Nation. 

Forest Survey information is used by timber industries such as pulp mills, 
sawmills, and veneer and plywood plants to guide them in new plant locations, 
and in deciding on plant expansions where continuous supplies of wood raw 
material appear adequate. State and local public agencies are depending to an 
increasing extent on the forest survey for fire-protection plans in programs of 
forest tree nursery expansion, for developing guidelines in appraising forest 
iand on a more uniform basis for tax purposes, and for various State and local 
legislative purposes that pertain to forest land. The Federal Government uses 
the data in basic considerations of national programs and policies concerning 
the Nation’s forestry and forest land. The information is used in broad plan- 
ning for management and use of national forests and other Federal holdings. 

Acceleration of the forest survey is needed most in the Rocky Mountains and 
Alaska where large acreages of forest land have yet to be inventoried for the 
first time, and in the Pacific Northwest and the South where the resurvey is 
lagging seriously behind what is needed to keep up with rapidly changing con- 
ditions of timber supply and demand due to forest industrial use and forestry 
programs. Additional research is also needed to make more thorough studies 
of future requirements for forest products due to expanding population and in- 
creased national economy. 

A small study underway on techniques of forest survey including improved 
use of aerial photos has paid large dividends so far in improved efficiency and 
lowered costs of forest surveys; it could be expanded with profit. 

Plan of work.—The increase requested will be used to— 

(a) Accelerate a first inventory of the Rocky Mountain regions to pro- 
vide an adequate basis for the possible expansion of forest industries in 
this area and to indicate forest management and program needs; 

(b) Initiate a general inventory and appraisal of the interior forests of 
Alaska to determine the extent, volume and quality of timber on an esti- 
mated 40 million acres of productive land which supports timber stands 
of unknown but great potential importance ; 

(c) To speed up resurveys to obtain up-to-date resource facts for impor- 
tant timber regions, particularly in the South and Pacific Northwest where 
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major changes have occurred in forest conditions, forest industrial expan- 
sion and timber utilization practices ; 

(d) To cooperate with State and industrial conservation groups in mak- 
ing intensified local surveys to appraise local problems, forest program needs, 
and employment and industrial opportunities ; 

(e) To appraise more adequately the amount and nature of potential 
timber requirements by the greatly increased future populations of the 
United States; and, 

(f) To develop new and improved techniques for timber surveys through 
interpretation of aerial photographs and through improved sampling and 
other procedures, 


(14) An increase of $206,000 for economic investigations 


(a) An inerease of $50,000 to provide economic guides and procedures for 
timber growing on lands diverted from surplus crops. 

Need for increase.—Throughout the Southern States there are lands now in 
cotton or other cultivated crops where timber growing may be a desirable alter- 
native use of the land and where reduction or surpluses of cotton and other 
agricultural crops may be achieved through conversion of croplands to forest 
plantations, Similar possibilities for conversion of surplus croplands to profit- 
able timber stands exist in the Central States and portions of the Northeast. 

Pine plantations can be thinned for pulpwood within 8 to 15 years, and at 
regular intervals thereafter can produce substantial incomes from the sale of 
pulpwood, poles, sawlogs, and other products. With the availability of credit 
or other resources for establishment of plantations and their care and protection 
during the period of establishment, an important alternative source of income 
can be made available to farmers. The growing and harvesting of timber crops 
from these planted forests can also improve soil and watershed conditions, and 
provide increased incomes to landowners on a permanent basis and substantially 
larger employment opportunities in both logging and processing plants such as 
pulp mills and saw mills. 

To determine the feasibility of converting croplands to timber growing, addi- 
tional research is required to provide information, for example, on the costs of 
planting, stand improvement and harvesting; the amount of credit and types 
of credit facilities needed to enable farmers to convert lands to timber growing; 
amount and timing of potential incomes and local employment resulting from 
forest development; and possible forms of public and industry assistance to aid 
farmers in shifting land to production of timber crops. Similar information 
also is needed to appraise the possibilities for more intensive timber production 
in the existing understocked forests that now prevail on farm and other private 
forest lands throughout the South and other portions of the East. 

Plan of work.—The increase requested would be used at the regional experi- 
ment stations of the Forest Service in cooperation with local research agencies 
to determine potential incomes from timber on various classes of land now 
producing surplus agricultural crops. 

(b) An increase of $156,000 to increase the efficiency of marketing forest 
products, improved procedures for supplying timber owners and operators with 
market and price information, and new outlets for low-grade or surplus timber. 

Need for increase.—Many small forest landowners fail to manage their forest 
properly or obtain only limited incomes from timber because of inadequate mar- 
keting facilities, lack of information on timber markets and prices for various 
timber products, lack of standardized quality specifications for logs and other 
timber products, and difficulties of making infrequent sales.of small and irregu- 
lar lots of timber products. There are more than 4 million farm and other owners 
of small forest properties who hold about 60 percent of the commercial forest 
land and who have been supplying an even larger percentage of the total raw 
materials used by forest industries. Marketing problems of the many small 
owners of forest land and market disadvantages exist to some degree in all loceali- 
ties depending upon timber species, existence of local wood-using plants and 
other factors. Forest products represent the only important agricultural crop 
for which market information and marketing systems have not as yet been 
generally developed. 

Farm and other small forest land holdings throughout the Southern and 
Central States contain large volumes of hardwood timber of relatively poor qual- 
ity for which markets are now limited or nonexistent. Much of this hardwood 
timber is located in areas with concentrations of low-income farmers, yet these 
forests are at present furnishing little income or opportunity for farmwork. 
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By increasing the use of hardwoods additional employment could be provided 
for farmers and production of surplus agricultural crops could be reduced. 

Moreover, there are large public and private forest areas in the West, where 
market outlets are as yet absent or inadequate for forest thinnings, unpopular 
species, and low-grade trees or logs now left behind in logging. Marketing studies 
are needed to help stimulate new industries and expand existing ones based on 
use of wood raw material now unused or wasted. 

Plan of work.—The increase requested would be used to develop more efficient 
marketing methods, improved procedures for supplying timber owners and opera- 
tors with market and price information, and new outlets for low-grade or surplus 
timber. Emphasis would be placed upon: 

(a) Finding ways of expanding markets and increasing the efficiency of 
transporting, selling, and distributing various timber products to lower 
costs and to enable farmers and other landowners to increase their returns 
from timber crops, particularly in low-income farming areas ; 

(b) Developing and initiating sound procedures for collecting and issuing 
useful information on prices and markets for sawlogs, pulpwood and various 
other timber products ; 

(c) Developing, demonstrating, and encouraging the use of log grades so 
that timber may be sold on a quality basis; 

(d) Finding new markets or expanded uses for little used timber resources 
such as the low-grade hardwoods that are in surplus supply throughout the 
Kast, and untapped softwood stands and logging and plant residues in the 
Rocky Mountains and other western regions. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

For expenses necessary, * * * Provided, That the appropriations avail- 
able to the Forest Service for the current fiscal year may be used for the 
operation and maintenance of aircraft, and the purchase of not to exceed 
four (for replacement only) uniforms, or allowances therefor, as author- 
ized by the Act of September 1, 1954 [(68 Stat. 1114)], as amended (5 
U. S. C. 2131) ; the purchase, erection, and alteration of buildings and other 
public improvements, * * * 

Control of forest pests: For the control of white pine blister rust pur- 
suant to the Act of April 26, 1940 (16 U. 8. C. 594a), including the de- 
velopment and testing of new control methods, [$2,735,000] $2,734,000, of 
which $355,000 shall be available to the Department of the Interior for 
the control of white pine blister rust on or endangering Federal lands un- 
der the jurisdiction of that Department or lands of Indian tribes which 
are under the jurisdiction of or retained under restrictions of the United 
States; and for carrying out the Forest Pest Control Act (16 U. 8S. CE, 
Supp. V,] 594—-1-594—-5), [[$3,537,500] $2,386,000, of which [$3,137,500] 
$1,751,000 shall be apportioned for use pursuant to section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, for the purposes of said Act to the extent 
necessary under the then existing conditions ; [$6,272,500] $5,120,000. * * * 

[For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses”, for national 
forest protection and management, $300,000: Provided That this appropria- 
tion shall be effective only upon enactment into law of H.R. 5891, Eighty- 
fourth Congress.] 

The first change in language substitutes the United States Code reference for 
the public law reference and inserts reference to legislation amending the act 
of September 1, 1954, which authorized the furnishing of uniforms or allow- 
ances therefor. 

The second change deletes reference to supplement V of the United States 
Code since the material referred to is now contained in the latest revised 
code. 

The third change proposes deletion of the language included in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1956 which provided a supplemental appropriation 
of $300,000 for determination of surface rights on mining claims. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Please proceed, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before you 
in support of the budget of the Forest Service, in the Department of 
Agriculture, for the fiscal year 1957. These estimates cover a wide 
scope of activity relating to a basic responsibility for promoting the 
conservation and intelligent use of the Nation’s forest and related 
watershed lands. 

We are requesting increases for: 

(1) Protection and management of the national forests, and 

(2) Forest research. 

The need for additional funds results from increasing use of the 
national forests and the greater need for increasing the production 
and utilization of our renewable resources of timber, range, and 
water. 


INCREASED USE OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


The use of the national forests is increasing each year. Some of 
these uses, particularly recreational use, timber harvesting, and spe- 
cial uses, including mining claims, are growing very rapidly. This 
increase in use is good for it denotes that a greater contribution is 
being made by our national forests toward fulfilling the needs and 
wants of our citizens. 

The result of this increased use, however, creates many problems 
in the protection and administration of the national forests. These 
are not only the problems of direct increases in the job load to be 
handled, such as the volume of timber now being cut, but they involve 
the complexity of resolving conflicts in the multiple-use program. 


REVIEW OF PROGRAMS IN THE FIELD 


I have spent considerable time, during the past year, reviewing the 
Forest Service programs. While I was generally familiar with this 
work from past personal experience, I felt that a review of the in- 
creasing problems out on the ground was desirable. 

In company with Assistant Chief Ed Cliff, I spent over a month 
last summer out on the national forests. I feel, therefore, that I 
can speak with greater assurance on the increasing number and 
complexity of problems facing the field administrators in the Forest 
Service, and of the importance which attaches to policy formulation 
as it affects the management of the vast resources contained within 
the national forests. 

Field activities were reviewed primarily in the northern Rocky 
Mountain, Pacific northwest, and Alaska areas. I had the oppor- 
tunity to review most phases of fieldwork, but with a special interest 
in: 

(1) Major insect control projects and the timber salvage job re- 
lated to these projects; 

(2) The timber sale program and the fndamental corollary thereto 
of timber access road construction; and 

(3) The problem of housing employees—which urgently needs cor- 
rective action. 

This trip was not only an inspiration to me personally but illus- 
trated conclusively the need for providing additional help to the 
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folks at the field level in order to further the important work now 
being carried on. 
INCREASES FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 


Several increases totaling $3,885,250 are recommended for the pro- 
tection and management of the national forests, all of which were 
approved by the House. These involve additional funds for: 

(1) Timber sale administration in order to provide for an increase 
in the annual national forest timber cut to a total of 7.75 billion board 
feet with indicated receipts of $108,500,000. 

Chairman Haypen. I told the Secretary of Agriculture shortly 
after he took office that if the Forest Service would get busy, they 
could get this figure up above $100 million. 

Mr. Prrerson. Our business has about doubled by way of volume, 
Senator, and we expect a further increment in the years ahead, looking 
toward a total cut of approximately 10 billion board feet. 

What the gross revenue is considered to be is projected in the $120 
million plus figure. 

Senator DworsHak. Is that because the sawtimber prices of your 
stumpage has increased materially, or have you also increased the 
amount ? 

Mr. Pererson. Both factors are working together, Senator Dwor- 
shak. There is a sharp competition for sawtimber and that competi- 
tion has run the figures up well above what it was. 

Senator DworsHaxk. From what above what it was 5 years ago. 

Mr. Pererson. Stumpage values? 

Senator DworsHak. Stumpage values. 

Mr. Pererson. I do not have those figures currently in mind. 

Do you have them, Mr. Cliff? 

Mr. Curr. The average stumpage value of all kinds of timber cut 
this fiscal year is averaging about $13 a thousand. Five years ago it 
was in the neighborhood of $10 a thousand. 


DEMAND FOR TIMBER 


Senator DworsHak. Has there not been quite a decided increase in 
the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, there has. 

During the emergency created by the Korean conflict, there was a 
strong demand for ‘timber and prices were fairly high and then the “V 
dropped off. They are climbing back up. 

The average of $13 that I quoted does not reflect current bidding 
exactly. A zood cleal of the timber that is being cut today is timber 
that we sold in the past 2 or 3 years. Much of it is being cut under 
contracts that are a year or more old. So, in the coming years, the 
average price will be higher yet because it will reflect ‘the current 
strong competitive interest. 


TIMBER PRICE 


Senator Dworsuak. What is the current price being bid for, say, 
ponderosa pine and white pine / 

Mr. Curr. Ponderosa pine is selling at from $25 to $40 or more a 
thousand. White pine is averaging around $30 to $50. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 
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Mr. Pererson. Additional funds are involved for (2) accelerating 
timber inventories and management planning to insure a sound basis 
for establishing annual allows vable timber cutting goals which we will 
strive to attain. 

Senator Rosertson. The States get 25 percent of that revenue ? 
Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

















VALUE OF ACCESS ROADS 





Senator Rorertrson. Would you insert something in the record 
showing the estimated value to the States of the construction of access 
roads for fire prevention and the recreational values as far as you can 
put a value on them to show that under the present program, as I be- 
lieve it will show, the States are getting more out of the timber re- 
sources of our Nation as administered by the Government than they 
would if we just turned all this area back to the States without control 
on management ? 

Mr. Pererson. I would be glad to insert that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 



































Our country is divided into a pattern of private and public ownership that 
has developed from individual enterprise, need, and the recognition that some 
forest and watershed land should be in public ownership for the good of all. 
We feel there is a proper place for all forms of public ownership, municipal, 
county, State, and Federal. 

Statements have been made that Federal ownership is a dead weight around 
the neck of the taxpayer and a burden to the States. This is not true as far 
as national forests are concerned. 

In 1952 a comprehensive study was undertaken to compare the returns from 
national forests to local gover nments with the returns from taxes levied on 
similar lands in private ownership. The study was based on 172 out of 620 
counties containing national-forest land and covered 40 percent of the total 
acreage of national forests in the continental United States. 

An estimate of equivalent taxes was calculated from local assessed values for 
the specific classes of land and timber found in the national forests and the local 
tax rates prevailing in the various sample counties. For the country as a whole, 
these estimated taxes on national-forest land and timber in 1952 amounted to 
$29.7 million, or an average of 19 cents per acre. 

The 25-npercent fund payments from national-forest receipts in 1952 amounted 
to $17.4 million for the country as a whole, or an average of 11 cents per acre. 
The forest receipts for 1956 will be about 50 percent ($35 million) more than 
the 1952 receipts. 

In acdition to these cash contributions to States and counties in the form of 
25-pereent fund payments, estimates were also made of contributions in kind. 
These included Federal expenditures, for such purposes as roads or fire eontrol, 
that States, counties, or other local governments would have been able and 
willing to spend in the absence of Federal outlays. 

The following table indicates extent of this contribution: 


Contributions in kind 


[Cents per acre 1952 estimates] 











Road and 


Total con- 
Regions Fire control trail and waren high- tributions in 
other ays kind 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Northern . 6.4 6.1 10.0 22. 5 
Southern... eke bate oceans 4.8 8.0 | 10.3 23. 1 
Rocky Mountain ‘ 2.2 | 3.4 10.3 15.9 
Pacific coast. ; ‘ : | 19.3 | 8.8 15.6 43.7 
All regions. .......-- ens ee 7.3 5.3 | 


11.7 124.3 


1 Per acre. 
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Such contributions in kind during the period 1950-52 totaled $38.8 million 
annually for the country as a whole, or an average of 24.3 cents per acre. 
These contributions in kind have likewise increased since the 1952 study. 

The sum of 25-percent fund payments and contributions in kind to local gov- 
ernments in the 1952 study was thus $56.2 million, or nearly twice as much as the 
estimated taxes of $29.7 million. In addition to these revenue-sharing payments 
and direct cash contributions, other benefits accrue to local communities from 
the national forests. These benefits include watershed values, recreational 
values, and the maintenance of local communities through sustained-yield forest 
management and grazing of domestic livestock. 

The value of water from national forests is most difficult to attach a dollar 
sign to. We could say correctly that some 60 percent of the precipitation in the 
West falls on national-forest land. However, the value of the national forests 
is more properly judged by the quality and flow characteristics that result from 
good management and erosion control. This value is essential to water uses, 
diversion works, hydroelectric power and wildlife. Watershed values outweigh 
all other considerations in our multiple-use plans for forest management in nearly 
every instance. 

The intrinsic value of outdoor recreation and adequate wildlife habitat is 
another intangible. What it is worth to a nation to have an environment of 
forests, mountains, and wild land where people enjoy nature’s contribution to 
human welfare is inestimable. 

There were 62 million man-days of recreation use of national forests in 1955 
and if a day’s recreation on the forest is worth only a dollar, then the national- 
forest recreation was worth some $62 million in 1955. If national-forest recrea- 
tion worth was measured in terms of daily expenditure we would have even 
a greater value. Recent studies by the National Park Service on local expendi 
tures by travel-visitors indicate the average person spends something over $6 
per day during trips in and around the national parks. Assuming $5 a day per 
person would be a conservative figure for a visitor, hunter, or fisherman on na- 
tional forests, then a total of $310 million could be estimated as spent locally 
in connection with national-forest recreation last year. However, we feel the 
real value is to the health of the Nation; to the minds and bodies of millions 
of Americans and their children. 

The value of stable communities depending on the substained yield of forest 
products is likewise inestimable but nevertheless real and of prime importance 
to firm local economy. 


VALUE OF TABULATION 


Senator Roprerrson. I assume the program would become a losing 
proposition because if the States have it, it still would not be taxable. 

The assumption is that if it went into private ownership, the States 
would get more from it than they get now, but I believe if we have a 
proper tabulation of the benefits now being derived, especially if you 
can attach some value to the recreational, it would show otherwise. 


AREA INVOLVED 


How many acres are involved? 

Mr. Peterson. 181 million acres, of which 20 million are in Alaska. 

Senator Roperrson. There is not a present purchase program ? 

Mr. Prererson. No; except in some isolated instances. 

Senator Rorertson. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be helpful to 
have those figures in the record because, from time to time, we have 
had the question raised that the Federal Government owned so much 
land. The big land is 181 million acres in the forest but the States are 
getting a definite return on that. 

Chairman Haypen. When one considers that the States receive 
25 percent of the gross receipts from the sale of timber from the 
national forests you realize that this is a substantial source of income 


73918—56——-38 
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for these States. If this land was in private ownership they certainly 
would not be returning 25 percent of gross to the States. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, I can remember for a long 
period of time when the average assessment of privately owned land 
which was not part of either the Jefferson Forest in Vi irginia or one 
of the other forests was $1 an acre, and that was mostly delinquent 
because it was burned over by the huckleberry pickers and did not 
produce revenue for the owner. 

Mr. Pererson. [ think it is fair to state, gentlemen, that the increased 
stumpage value has changed the picture of the value as between public 
and private ownership and as between the Federal and State owner- 
ship. 

Senator Rosertson. There is another thing the people do not seem 
to realize and that is the longer you let the timber grow, the bigger 
your return is going to be. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is true up to the point of maturity. 

Senator Ronerrson. Of course. You can grow pulpwood in 20 years. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is true. 

Senator Roserrson. But if you let it grow 30 years, you will get 
more for it and if you let it grow 40 years you will get still more money. 

Mr. Prrerson. Providing that your management practices permit 
the maximum development. 

Senator Ropertson. The point I want to make is that forests that 
are permitted to develop good timber, even when you are paying taxes 
on them every year, will | give you a larger percentage return if you 
let them grow into timber than if you cut them as pulpwood. 

Mr. Peterson. I believe that to be correct, Senator. 

Senator Ronertson. That was in a speech made by Dr. Paul San- 
ders which he sent me. He is one of the best forest experts that we 
have. He publishes the Southern Planter and it is one of the oldest 
farm journals in the United States; that is what he said. 

Suppose you put some information on that in the record? 

Mr. Pererson. We will do that. 

(The information referred to appeared as an editorial in the April 
1955 issue of the Southern Planter and reads as follows :) 


DESTRUCTIVE CuTrinG Is RUINING TIMBERLANDS 


A study of the Virginia Forest Service has answered a question that is fore- 
most in the minds of owners of woodlands, “How can I harvest my timber to net 
the greatest return per acre?” 

To find the answer to this question the Virginia Forest Service surveyed a 
large number of pine tree plantings made 15 to 25 years ago on which accurate 
records are available. By using measurements and growth records on older 
natural stands of comparable trees, future development of the planted pines was 
estimated. In making this study, all groups, both public and private, interested 
in Virginia’s timber resources participated. The following three methods of 
cutting were considered: 

1. Clear-cutting for pulpwood or sawtimber at the earliest practicable age, 
approximately 20 years of age in most cases. 

2. Thinnings for either pulpwood or sawtimber or both, and then clear-cutting 
for sawtimber at approximately 40 vears of age. 

3. Thinnings for either pulpwood or sawtimber or both, and then clear-cutting 
for sawtimber at approximately 60 years of age. 

After deducting all expenses over the years—costs of planting pines, com- 
pound interest at 3 percent, taxes and management costs—-the average net 
return per acre annually from the 3 methods was as follows: clear-cut for pulp- 
wood at 20 years, $4.02; thinned for pulpwood or sawlogs and clear-cut at 40 

years, $9.92; thinned for pulpwood or sawlogs and clear-cut at 60 years, $11.95. 
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Yet, anyone traveling over Virginia and nearby States cannot help but be 
mapressed with the poor cutting practices that are ruining our forest resources 
and the apparent lack of interest in tree planting by the average farmer. Our 
sawlog timber supply is being seriously depleted. The majority of the cutting 
has been wasteful and destructive with little regard for good forest management. 

Landowners must learn to look upon timber as a long-time crop to be har 
vested periodically through selective cutting. Thick stands should be thinned 
and the trees sold for pulpwood. As the trees began to crowd again, the small 
sawlogs should be cut and sold. Finally, the mature timber should go to market, 
leaving enough seed trees to keep the land restocked. In this way alone can the 
South hope to give perpetuity to one of its greatest natural resources—our 
timberlands. 


USE OF TIMBER RESOURCES FOR PAPER 


Senator Roserrson. He said he has figures on it. 

Mr. Prererson. I think there would be studies that would confirm 
that statement. Certainly this statement can be made, that timber in 
the South as well as in other areas is one of the most valuable crops 
crown today. 

Senator Roserrson. see See has gotten up to the point where 
farmers see that they can get a quick return, and they cut everything, 
including seed trees, 

We are disturbed as to the rate at which our timber resources are 
being used up for paper. There are some imports, is that right? 

Mr. Pererson. There are some imports. I do not have them in 
mind but we can file a statement on that for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF PAPER, WOODPULP, AND PULPWOOD 


In calendar year 1954 the United States imported the following quantities of 
paper, woodpulp, and pulpwood : 


inside __.._.-Short tons. 5, 070, 130 

hin 2, 050, 760 

Pulpwood__-___ ca cords of 128 cubic feet__ 1, 602, 978 
The paper import is 98 percent newsprint, almost entirely from Canada. Ap- 
proximately 82 percent of the woodpulp import is from Canada, and the re- 
mainder is almost all from northern Europe. The pulpwood import is entirely 


from Canada and moves to mills reasonably close to the United States-Canadian 
horder. 


TIMBER REPLACEMENT 


Senator Roserrson. I saw a statement a few years ago that we are 
utting out timber at a greater rate than the replacement is taking 
place. 

Mr. Pererson. That is generally correct. 

Our timber resources review, which came out recently, would indi- 
cate that the current rate of growth slightly exceeds the current rate 
of cut. That varies, of course, for different sections of the country. 
Overall, there seems to be a greater rate of growth currently than the 
rate of cut. 

Chairman Haypen. That is for the country as a whole and is not 
true for the national forests ? 

Mr. Pererson. May I inquire of Dr. McArdle or Mr. Cliff? 

Mr. Curr. The national forests are managed on a sustained-yield 
principle and our cut is less than our allowable would be under full 
utting schedule. We still have a gap between full allowable cut and 
what we are cutting today on the national forests. 
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Chairman Hayven. I do know where there are some national for- 
ests that have not been cut over. 
Mr. Curr. That is true of most of them in the West. 


FOREST LAND OWNERSHIP 


Senator Ropertson. But what percentage is in public ownership 
and about what in private ? 

Mr. Curr. About 37 percent of the sawtimber is in the national 
forests, and of the softwood sawtimber; about 45 percent is in the 
national forests. 

Senator Rozertson. Then it is true that there is substantially more 
in private ownership than Government ? 

Mr. Curr. That is true. 

Senator Rozertson. And the cutting is faster than the replacement ? 

Mr. Curr. That is true of sawtimber sized trees. 

Senator Rosertson. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. McArpie. Of the total forest land in the United States, 27 
percent is publicly owned, most of it by the Federal Government; 13 
percent is owned by the larger forest industries, lumber companies 
and pulp companies who by and large are doing an increasingly good 
job in managing their lands for sustained yields; that is, they do 
not cut more than they grow. 

But 60 percent of the forest land in this country is in the hands of 
the small owners. We will have to depend on these small holdings 
for much of our future timber supply. I think you sense that many of 
these small forest properties are not now being well handled. 

On the national forests we do not aim to cut more than we grow. 
For the country as a whole, for all types of ownership, public and 
private, the total growth, if you add up everything, big trees, little 
trees, poor species and good species, present growth is in excess of 
present cut. But for the kinds of trees, especially the larger trees, 
that are in demand, present growth is less than the cut. We are cut- 
ting more than we grow of the larger trees and the better species that 
are more indemand. This is particularly true of the softwood species. 


PROVISION IN SOIL-BANK PLAN 


Senator Rosertson. Did the administration, in preparing a soil- 
bank plan, include provision to plant some of the conservation acres 
in timber ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roperrson. What was in mind in that provision and will 
it impinge on private enterprise anywhere else ? 

Mr. Peterson. We think not, Senator. There are large acreages 
of land which the soil conservation technicians assert are not good 
for crops, and that is marginal for crop-production purposes, which, 
from the conservation point of view, can best meet its productive 
capacity in use for the producing of timber. 

Senator Rosertson. Is it true that if we adopt the soil-bank plan 
with that provision in it, and some farmers elect to put some land in 
trees, that they will then get some Government payment on what 
they are doing? 

Mr. Peterson. That is within the present plan, that is correct. 
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Senator Roperrson. And they will be given some technical advice 
on what they are doing? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Ropertson. But they will still be just as free as any farmer 
who calls on the soil conservation agency to give them instruction 
about terracing and things of that kind? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Rosertrson. He does not have to follow the advice if he 
does not want to? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a few questions? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 


LIVESTOCK AND SHEEP GRAZING 


Senator Youna. There are several proposals being made now to 
prohibit federally owned land from being leased for production of 
agricultural commodities. How many head of livestock and sheep 
are being grazed now ? 

Mr. Pererson. About 8 million, Senator, on the national forests. 

Senator Young. How many was that again ? 

Mr. Pererson. About 8 million on the national forests. 

Senator Young. What is the rate per head for cattle and sheep ? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Cliff? 

Mr. Curr. The average grazing fee this year for all the national 
forests is 35 cents per cow-month and 834 cents per sheep month. 

Senator Roserrson. What is that last figure ? 

Mr. Curr. Eight and three-quarters cents per sheep-month. 

Senator Roperrson. Could you not give some emphasis to sheep 
that are in short supply? We need more sheep and more wool but 
we do not need cattle. 

Mr. Curr. Senator, the trend has been in the opposite direction in 
recent years. There has been a decline in sheep grazing. 

Senator Ronerrson. I heard that the Department did not like sheep ; 
that they grazed too close and tend to go into eroded land, and you 
discourage the sheep. 

Mr. Curr. No, that is not true. The thing that has caused the 
decline is the economics of the sheep industry. If sheep are properly 
managed, even on mountainous land, they are no harder on the land 
than the cattle are. 


SHEEP PRICES 


Senator Ropertson. I do not understand that economics problem. 
[ read the statement that those who produce sheep are in the best shape 
of any farmer. 

Lamb is selling sky-high. 

Senator Youna. It is not selling sky high. 

Senator Roserrson. I read this in a journal last night, “Get your 
lambs on the Easter market, prices are going to be high.” It said 
that of all the farm products, sheep were in the best shape. 

Senator Youne. The cash price is down considerably. The Gov- 
ernment is still holding a lot of wool. 
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Senator Rosertson. I do not know what the economic problem is 
somewhere else, but we could greatly increase sheep in Virginia if we 
could protect them from the dogs. 

What is the economic problem in the West ? 

Mr. Cuirr. In the West, in the range livestock country the cost of 
labor, the overhead, and cost of supplemental feeding has gone up 
tremendously in the last few years. It is getting more and more diffi- 
cult to get skilled sheepherders and, as a consequence, a number of our 
— permittees have switched to cattle grazing. 

Senator Ropertson. I think Senator McCarran once tried to get 
a change in the immigration laws to get some Basque sheepherders 
brought in. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, there have been Basque sheepherders imported 
but there has not been an increase of Americans willing to tend sheep. 

Mr. Pererson. I might say a number of folks from my State of 
Oregon tried it, and after herding sheep for a little while, they found 
better jobs in the sawmills and other places. While it was helpful 
while it lasted, we did not get the full value of that type of individual. 

Senator Rorerrson. The first time I traveled in rural areas of 
Spain, I would see men out with sheep and they did not have any 
fences, maybe a few rock fences now and then, but they did not 
have any wire fences and no timber, and I asked the people where the 
sheepherders stayed at night and they said that they sleep on the 
ground. It isa little difficult with people over here to walk from one 
field to another and then lie down on the ground. 

Mr. Prrerson. Out in the West we use a sheepherder’s wagon, 
which is really his house, supplied periodically from the base camp. 
But, nonetheless, the folks, when they have better opportunities, do 
not take to herding sheep very well and, as a result, our range sheep- 
raising has declined. 


LEASING OF LAND FOR FIELD CROPS 


Senator Youne. I wonder if I could get the answer to another 
question. 

How many acres of land does the Department show has been re- 
leased now for production of field crops ? 

Mr. Curr. About 25,000 acres on the national forests and 11,000 
acres on land utilization areas and most of that is in very small 
parcels. They average about 17 acres. It is generally small patches 
of land in the forests or in the land utilization areas that may be suit- 
able for cultivation. In the east these areas are usually on old farms 
where the bottom land is suited for cropping as well as for timber grow- 
ing, and we have permitted the adjacent farmers to use those lands in 
connection with their farming operations. 

The total acreage is not large and generally the permits are issued 
to small farmers who have need of the land. 

Senator Youne. That is not a very big acreage. Would it impose 
much of a hardship on these areas, and the Department. particularly, 
if there was a prohibition against leasing land for production of 
crops that are in surplus? 

Mr. Currr. I think in some cases it would pose a hardship because 
most of this kind of use is in areas where there is already rural distress 
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where the Department is working on a rural development plan to 
help out the kind of operators and farmers to whom we are renting 
this land. 

Senator Youne. I suppose most of the grain production is fed lo 
cally ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes; I think most of it would be used right on the farm. 

Senator Youne. That is all. 

Chairman Haypen. What are the larger sized tracts! Are there 
any very large areas leased ? 

Where a man is leasing 20, 30, or 40 acres, one could not complain, 
but do you have any larger ones ‘ 

Mr. Curr. We do not have | any really large ones. I doubt that any 
of them would run over 200 acres. 

Senator Youna. It would help if we could take this land out of 
production. 

Mr. Pererson. I believe the land, Mr. Cliff was referring to was 
land that was once in private ownership and during the thirties was 
taken out of production under the Bankhead-Jones Act. As nearly 
as I recall, there are no such lands on the national forests per se. 

Mr. Cuirr. We have cultivation permits on national forests but they 
are very small. Generally, they are small pieces of land suited for 
farming. 

Mr. McArp.er. Suppose we insert in the record an attempt to answer 
vour question more fully. 

Senator Youne. Fine. 

Chairman Haypen. You may do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Lands under permit for growing field crops 


| 
Number of 
permits 


On the national forests 
On land utilization projects 


Total 


Chairman Haypren. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Pererson. 3. Greater attention to the management and develop 
inent of our range resources. 

4. Continuation of our efforts to improve the sanitation and care 
of public recreation areas on which public use continues to increase 
each year. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 


RECREATION AND WILDLIFE 


Senator a tson. What is the estimated number of people who 
now or last yea , for instance, or the year before used the national 
forests for recre: ation’ 

Mr. Pererson. About 45 million. 
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Senator Rozertson. Most of them, a few of them, were hikers and 
a few of them leased cabin sites but most went in there to hunt or 
fish ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I would say that about one-fourth were fishermen 
and hunters. 

Senator Rosertson. When you say “continue your efforts,” what 
have you done so far to improve the hunting in any area ? 

Mr. Prrerson. We work very closely with the State game and 
fish departments in the management of the game resources, particu- 
larly. We do no work with fish, so far as stocking and replanting 
is concerned, but we manage the resource in collaboration with the 
game department so far as feed supplies are concerned to prevent 
starvation of excess animals, we work with the game departments 
to regulate the hunting season in relation to the feed that is available 
for the game population. 


GAME MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 





Senator Roserrson. You have no problem now like you once had 
in Pisgah putting on hunting without a license? You observe the 
State laws? 

Mr. Peterson. We observe the State laws. 

Senator Roserrson. When Virginia first provided a fee to hunt 
in the national forests, I believe Virginia was the first one? 

Mr. McArptie. Yes. 

Senator Rozertson. How many States now have that? 

Mr. Curr. Two States have a program similar to Virginia; West 
Virginia and Virginia. However, in a number of the States, we have 
cooperative game management programs where the States and Fed- 
eral Government are developing areas. 

Senator Ropertson. Just two States that have a program like we 
have in Virginia ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Just two. 

Senator Roserrson. That produces a rather substantial sum in those 
two States and it is all used to promote recreational uses, especially 
hunting ¢ 

Mr. Curr. That is true. 


























VIRGINIA GAME PRESERVE 





Senator Rosertrson. When I was chairman of the game commis- 
sion I set up a game area in one particular section of the State and 
we first set aside 3,000 acres and it was later enlarged to 30,000 acres. 
We opened up some areas and brought in some deer, and now it has 
a very tremendous deer population and there has been some increase 
in grouse, but in hunting in the national forests in Virginia and West 
Virginia, where I do most of my grouse hunting, I cannot find that 
the national forests have done ¢ anything whatever to generally develop 
open areas that would increase the food habitat for either deer or 
grouse. 

These two species do not go well together because the deer graze 
the underbrush and the grouse will move out of there. Then when it 
gets so it is not good for either deer or grouse, it becomes good turkey 
country. 
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Why could not the Forest Service—you say you are doing some- 
thing about development of range resources—why could you not spend 
a little money in the East where there is such a concentration - 
hunters to give them better hunting by opening up some of these area 
and by leaving a few trees and grapevines and things that tameidh 
food, not just cutting hows down to make better timber? 

Mr. Cuirr. Senator, are doing some of the kind of work you are 
talking about, but we are doing it in cooperation with the States. A 
number of the States are putting up Pittman-Robertson funds to 
make wildlife clearings and the like. Our men work with the State 
technicians in selecting the areas and in directing the work. ‘There 
is no question but what a great deal more of that kind of work could 
be done. 

We are also directing our timber-management activities so as to 
protect the game food plants and improve habitat. Timber cutting 
can be done in such a way as to improve wildlife environment. On 
the west coast, for example, as we open up the old growth stands, we 
take special precautions to protect the streams against siltation and 
to protect the wildlife habitat. They do not always jibe perfectly, 
and we have to make compromises in our other activities so as not 
to harm the game values. 


BUDGET FOR RECREATION 


Senator Rozsertson. Well, of this $3,885,000 that the House put in 
here (and I feel sure this committee will concur in that action, to 
cover these several different aes you mentioned), how much do 


you plan to spend on the development of recreational facilities in 
forests like Ocala National Forest, a tremendous area where they can 
do fine hunting in the fall and fine fishing in the spring, and they 
have no cabins to speak of down there ? 

Mr. Curr. Senator, the budget this year provides an increase of 
$470,000 for recreation work. That sum will be distributed among all 
the national forests on the basis of need. The Ocala National Forest 
will get a share of that. I do not know just what their share would 
be at this moment. There is no money provided in the budget for 
direct wildlife habitat improvement work—no increase for that sort 
of work. 

Senator Ronertson. From my standpoint, Virginia has some needs. 
Did the budget recognize any needs for Virginia? 

Mr. Prererson. The budget includes $230,000 for wildlife manage- 
ment, the same amount as is available this year. I assume, as Mr. 
Cliff said, that will be directed on the basis of need and Virginia will 
share proportionately. 

Senator Roserrson. A proportion of what? 

Mr. Pererson. To the need. 

Senator Rosertson. We would get a lot then. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you arrive at the need? 

Virginia has some needs and Colorado has some needs and New 
Mexico, I know, has some needs. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Cliff has indicated we work cooperatively with 
the State fish and game departments. I would assume they know the 
local conditions and, on the basis of their presentation, we must make 
some allowance. 
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Senator Cuavez. You consult the local authorities on wildlife, and 
from that you arrive as to the need ? 

Mr. Pererson. As to what can be used in each State. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, one reason I mentioned this is 
because I have been trying for 10 years or more to get developed a 
recreational area in Scott County, Va. It is one of the prettiest 
areas we have, and it is on some pretty big interstate highways, and 
we are always told it is a fine place to be dev eloped, but they do not 
have any money. 

So when they go to appraise the needs of Virginia, I do not know 
what the formula is, but it certainly is not any modern parity formula 
because we just do not get anything that you can put your finger on. 

Suppose we put some real money in this bill for recreation, could 
you handle it and could you recommend it ? 


INCREASE IN WORK OF FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Prrerson. Here is about the overall situation, Senator : 

The Forest Service during the past 10 or 15 years has changed from 
somewhat of a custodial to a management agency. Our business in 
timber sales has about doubled in 4 years. The workload upon the 
Forest Service personnel across all of its activities, including this one, 
has increased very substantially until the whole organization, all of 
its personnel, are loaded about to capacity. 

Now there are many areas here where increases might well be in- 
dicated. It is a question of how fast you can absorb these increases. 

I should say to you that we now have in the Service a survey and 
tabulation of what we need to do over an extended period of time to 
bring these areas 

Senator Roperrson. Is Mr. Swift still there? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Senator Ronerrson. He is a very good man. 

Mr. Pererson. We think all of our personnel are very good, Senator. 

Senator Ronerrson. I mean in this particular field. 

Your answer rather indicates to me that you were so absorbed in 
so many things that you just did not have the personnel in this game 
management to do the job. 

Mr. Pererson. That is not what we wish to imply. We have to look 
at all the jobs we have to do and how fast we can accelerate them to 
meet the requirement for various types of activities. 

Senator Cuavez. Personnel and activities? 

Mr. Pererson. One follows the other. 

Senator Roserrson. You could do some work in putting up cabins in 
Ocala. It would not take a big survey out in Scott County to develop 
a picnic area that would be a good thing for that community. 

Mr. Pererson. I would say not, Senator. Of course, we have to look 
at all the other communities in the Nation that have the same type 
of demand. 

Senator Rosertson. How much money could you use for recrea- 
tional purposes, because one of the programs in foreign aid is to try 
to keep the people happy by spending money on them, and we certainly 
want to keep them happy at home, and that is one of the best w ays, to 
get them out hunting or fishing. 
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There is not one king that will have 182 million acres in which to 
hunt and fish. A man that has an area like that should be able to 
praise his Government. 

Mr. Pererson. I would agree with you, sir. 

May I back up just a moment? We had various recreational facili- 
ties established on the national forests going back into the old Civilian 
Conservation Corps program. Those have had an accelerated use by 
people to the point where they are not adequate to do the load at the 
moment. We have a very modest increase in this budget, as we had in 
the last one, for this purpose. Very frankly, the need is not being 
fully met and that is why we have undertaken a complete review of 
this area and hope to present for the consideration of the Congress in 
subsequent budgets a program that will be an orderly program over an 
extended per iod of time to bri ing this need up to the current level. 

Senator Rosertson. Having been familiar with what is involved in 
the recreational uses of the national forests for 30 or 40 years, and 
having had a little official connection during that time with the work, 
I know that $200,000 spread over the United States is not a drop in 
" bucket. 

| do not want to put you or anyone else in the Forest Service in the 
position of violating the positive instructions of your chief not to ask 
for 1 cent over what they requested. What I want to know is that if 
we are not putting enough emphasis on developing this 182 million 
acres, how much would you see fit to use in addition ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is a difficult question to answer. I could 
answer it generally and then ask Mr. Cliff to answer. As I indicated, 
the Forest Service total workload is such that all of the personnel is 
used at the moment to about the maximum capacity. The question 
is how far can you go beyond that in this particular activity. It de- 
pends on the personnel and this particular workload in relation to the 
entire workload that the Service has. 

Mr. Cliff may be able to answer more specifically. 

Chairman Haypen. We might ask Mr. Cliff that when we get to 
this item in the bill to be prepared with some figures and we request 
you to clo it. 

Mr. Curr. I would be glad to do that, Senator. 

Senator Roperrson. We will protect you when you answer our 
questions. 

Mr. Pererson. I will go back to my statement again. 

(5) Determination of surface rights on mining claims as authorized 
by the act of July 23, 1955, Public Law 167. 


MINING CLAIMS 


Chairman Haypen. That is that very new law and you are just 
getting into it? 

Mr. Peterson. We are just getting into it. 

Chairman Hayoven. It is a big job. 

Mr. Pererson. It is a very big one and will take a number of years 
to conclude. 

Chairman Haypen. What you are going to find is that there are a 
vast number of mining claims that have been abandoned but you have 
to prove that they are abandoned. 

Mr. Prererson. That is correct. 
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Chairman Haypen. That is the job. 
Mr. Pererson. (6) Accelerating the level of maintaining the physi- 
cal plant on which all national forest activities depend. This involves 
improvements such as fire lookouts, telephone lines, barracks, dwell- 
ings, utility buildings, et cetera. 

(7) To provide housing for employees in areas where family hous- 
ing either is highly unsatisfactory or unavailable. 

Senator CHAvez. What about roads and trails? 

Mr. Peterson. The estimate for roads and trails in this budget is 
at the maximum authorization of $24 million. 


HOUSE ACTION ON INCREASES FOR FOREST RESEARCH 


The budget estimates provide an increase of $1,112,700 for forest 
research. This full amount was approved by the House but with cer- 
tain adjustments in the amounts for various activities. 

Senator Youne. How big a part will the Forest Service play in 
this new soil bank program if it 1s approved ? 

Mr. Peterson. I would visualize that, Senator Young, as being 
largely within the realm of State forest activities. The United States 
Forest Service will play a part through its cooperative relationship 
with the State forestry departments. The farmer who may transfer 
land from crops to trees will undoubtedly need some technical assist- 
ance, the simpler aspects of which will probably be made available 
to him teeomis the Soil Conservation Service. But where he requires 
forestry assistance, I would visualize that that assistance will come 
through the State forestry departments with whom we cooperate 
under the Cooperative Forest Management Act. 


NEED FOR FORESTRY RESEARCH CENTER IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Senator Youne. Many thousands of acres have been planted to 
trees in North Dakota, particularly under the shelter belt program. I 
think the whole Great Plains area could well have many hundreds 
of thousands of additional acres of trees. What do you think about 
this? 

Let me read from a letter I received some time ago from Mr. C. N. 
Nelson, the State forester at the North Dakota School of Forestry. 

For a number of years we who deal with tree problems in North Dakota have 
felt the need for a forest research center in our State. It is interesting to note 
that the McNary-Sweeney Act of 1928 provided for a Great Plains Forest 
ixperiment Station along with many others. The Great Plain station is the 
only one that has not been provided. 

Then he goes on to state the reasons why such a research center 
would be helpful in the way of forest management studies and utili- 
zation in marketing. 

Have you any views regarding the need for a research center in 
that area? 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to ask Dr. McArdle to comment. 

Mr. McAropte. Of course, as has been stated, the Forest Service has 
no research center in North Dakota now. We do need research in 
forestry in North Dakota, particularly on the best sources of seed 
because it is a hard climate to grow certain species of trees, and we 
also need research on the best methods of planting. That may seem 
rather simple but it is not. 
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Senator Youne. No, it is not. I have about 2 miles of shelter belt 
and I had an idea they should be trimmed last fall. I contacted some 
of our forestry people and they said, “Don’t trim. If you trim them, 
the wind will sweep through more easily, resulting in more depletion 
of moisture. 

“If you trim those shelter belts, they would not be nearly as hardy 
as they are now.” 

Mr. McAroie. We had planned this year, with the increases which 
were already in even before the House action, to have at least one re- 
search man in North Dakota, but we had not planned with the funds 
available to establish a full-scale research center. The forestry school 
in North Dakota is a very cooperative organization. 

Senator YounG. Do you feel there is a need for such a center? 

Mr. McArpuie. I am not prepared to say right now, Senator Young, 
that we should establish a full-scale research center, but we certainly 
need forestry research in North Dakota; that I know. 


LETTER FROM C, N. NELSON 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from the president 
of the State forestry school, Mr. C. N. Nelson. May I have it printed 
in the record ¢ 

Chairman Haypen. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


NorTH DAKOTA SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 
Bottineau, N. Dak., December 13, 1955. 
Hon. MILTON R. YouNG, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR YouNG: For a number of years we, who deal with tree 
problems in North Dakota, have felt the need for a forest-research center in 
our State. It is interesting to note that the McNary-Sweeney Act of 1928 
provided for a Great Plains Forest Experiment Station along with many others 
The Great Plains station is the only one that has not been provided. 

I note that last year Congress appropriated $300,000 for such research 
centers in the South, sponsored, I believe by Senator Russell. Another center 
was established at Rapid City, S. Dak., for the purpose of working on prob- 
lems related to forestry in the Black Hills. 

Such a center as is proposed for North Dakota could become an actuality for 
an expenditure of $50,000 or $60,000. It would be staffed by specialists con- 
nected with the Lake States Forest Experiment Station at St. Paul who would 
be assigned to problems in North Dakota. They would do their field work in 
our State and return to the station in St. Paul to compile it. 

Problems which might be the subject of study in our State include the 
following: 

I. Forest-management studies: 

A. Planting methods and arrangement. 
3. Site requirements for conifers. 
C. Cultural treatment: Thinning, pruning, ete. 
D. Regeneration of old plantings. 
E. Hardy strains of trees: Genetics. 
IF’. Types of plantings in relation to wildlife. 
II. Utilization and marketing: 
A. Uses of aspen (the prodominant species in North Dakota). 
B. Uses for other species. 
C. Cutting practices. 
IV. Watershed-management studies on problems listed under No. I. 

V. Other problems: 

A. Plantation cultivation. Amount needed. How long? 
B. Rodent and deer repellents or controls especially for pine and choke- 
cherry. 
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C. Nursery techniques for growing conifers. Objective; suitable for 
field planting in 3 to 4 years. 

D. Develop a satisfactory substitute for Chinese elm. A species to do 
the things that Chinese elm was supposed to do, but didn’t due to 
winter killing. 

KE. Erosion control with trees and shrubs. Standard designs for field 
and farm windbreaks and live snow fences. 

F. Woods pasture studies. Timber versus pasture... What conditions 
are the practical limit for lands are unsuited to grazing use? Slope 
soil exposure land-use classification. Cost studies and income 
basis. 

Last Friday, December 9, the State farm forestry committee unanimously en- 
dorsed the proposal for a forestry research center in North Dakota and drew a 
resolution to that effect. The farm forestry committee, by the way, is composed 
of representatives from all agencies in North Dakota engaged in the production, 
promotion, and use of forest-conservation practices in the State. You will un- 
doubtedly hear from the secretary of that organization. 

Studies such as would be proposed for this station would be of such a nature 
that the results would be of benefit to any of the plains areas of the United 
States, particularly those in the Midwest. Other experiment stations are so 
busy with problems concerning their native forest lands that little or no time 
has been given to the problems of afforestation, etc. These are of basic im- 
portance here, but do not have a high priority where large acreages of native 
woodlands require constant attention. 

When one spends money for buying seed, planting, cultivating, distributing, 
and planting the seedling, then the farmer cultivates it year after year and the 
tree performs its functions from 30 to 60 years, then, at maturity it is turned 
into various forest products: it becomes apparent that any assurances we can 
obtain to plant the best adapted tree by the correct methods, to care for it, to 
promote its growth and to attain the objectives for which it was planted are 
indeed valuable. These assurances can come from the work of an experiment 
station, as you know from the accomplishments achieved at NDAC in grains, 
grasses, and livestock. 

If you desire additional information, I shall be glad to supply it. I trust that 
you will feel that this proposal is worthy of your support. 

Sincerely, 


C. N. Nevtson, State Forester. 


HYDROLOGIC LABORATORY FOR MINNESOTA 


Senator Thre. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Haypven. Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. I believe the items that are now up for consideration 
or under discussion would also be along the same suggestions that I 
have made about this hydrologic laboratory for Minnesota to deter- 
mine the snowmelt and the water runoff for that northern region, the 
timber area of northeastern Minnesota, and the same would apply 
to Wisconsin and Michigan. 

I have had quite a number of contacts made of me by various inter- 
ested people in Minnesota relative to such a research laboratory and 
I made an inquiry about it, and the information that I received from 
the Forest Service would be that about $70,000 in appropriation would 
make possible the establishment of such a hydrologic laboratory and 
that we could make a study of water levels and the affected snowmelt 
and runoff. 

I would like for the Forestry people to give us a report on this, 
Mr. Chairman, at this time if it is the appropriate time to take the 
question up. 

Mr. McArpter. Senator Thye, I think you know that there is no such 
work going on in Minnesota nor in the Lake States by the Forest 
Service. 
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Senator Tryr. It would be helpful, would it not, to the Forestry 
Service if such a study were permitted through a laboratory develop- 
ment ¢ . 

Mr. McArpte. I think the information would be useful throughout 
the Lake States. More than half of the rainfall in Minnesota is esti- 
mated to fall on forest land, but we do not know very much about 
what happens to that water after it falls on the trees or on the ground. 
There is some information available, perhaps not very much, that 
could be quickly brought together. Basically, however, what is needed 
are fundamental types of research. 

Senator Tuyr. It would be helpful from the standpoint of knowing 
more of your underground water supplies and their replenishment. 
Such information as that could be obtained from such a laboratory; 
could it not? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes; it could. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If we might have a statement prepared and have it made a part of 
the record so that we may have it for future reference as we proceed 
with the final drafting or agreement on the appropriated items in the 
bill, 1 think it would be of assistance. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


FoREST HYDROLOGIC LABORATORY FOR MINNESOTA (FOREST AND RANGE MANAGE 
MENT RESEARCH ) 


Over half of Minnesota’s precipitation falls on forest land. The way runoff 
from rain and melting snow is affected by forests and their management is vital 
to maintenance of relatively clean and stable supplies of water for domestic 
purposes, industry, and recreation. The role of forests in the water cycle has 
not been clearly determined for Minnesota or the other Lake States due to the 
lack of forest-watershed research in this area. 

As symptoms of deficient land-management practices, there are serious water 
problems in Minnesota. The annual flood damage is estimated as $6 million 
according to the United States Corps of Engineers. This figure might be doubled 
if upstream agricultural damages are included. Erosion in the southeastern 
unglaciated area is severe, affecting both cultivated and forested acreage. 
Locally there are seasonal water shortages, due to become more severe as popu- 
lation grows and industry expands. 

To provide answers to these problems new information would have to be 
gathered and that available put in usable form. Following are some of the 
areas of work involved: 

1. To bring together applicable research information developed elsewhere 
and through applied studies adapt it to Minnesota conditions. 

2. To determine the effect of various types and conditions of forest cover 
on water yield and streamflow. This would involve studies of infiltration, 
runoff, interception, transpiration, and evaporation with special emphasis on 
snow accumulation and soil freezing. 

3. To develop rehabilitation measures for depleted woodlands in the south- 
eastern section of the State to improve their hydrologic condition. 

4. To determin the hydrologic role of approximately 5 million acres of 
forested swampland in northern Minnesota and to determine the effect of 
drainage for forest production of streamflow characteristics, including high 
and low flows. 

Results of studies in Minnesota would be applicable to a major degree to the 
other Lake States. Studies would be carried out on plots and small watersheds. 
Similar installations at other locations are being operated on an annual budget 
of between $50,000 and $100,000 annually. It would require a minimum of $50,- 
000 to establish a reasonably adequate research project of this type in Minnesota. 

There is no provision in the budget for fiscal year 1957 for this work. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Secretary ? 


Mr. Prererson. The House committee report contains the following 
statement : 


The committee has made certain changes in the activity schedule to provide 
an increase of $375,000 for forest management research in order to meet a wide- 
spread demand for more funds in this program which is conducted through the 
regional experiment stations. 

The House action represents an increase of $275,000 above the 
budget estimate of $100,000 for forest and range management research 
and would be used to provide additional research throughout each of 
the 9 regional experiment stations. 

Also, the House committee increased the estimate for forest insect 
investigations from $75,000 to $100,000, which would be used for re- 
search on the pine-shoot moth in Michigan. 

These adjustments resulted in reducing the proposed increase for 
the Forest Products Laboratory from $468,000 to $168,000. 

We recognize that the needs in forest, water, range management, 
and insect research as expressed by the House action are of high pri- 
ority. It is, however, a question of whether these needs are of higher 
priority than those outlined in the budget submission. 

The relative priorities were given serious consideration when the 
budget was prepared and we still consider the needs of the Forest 
Products Laboratory to be of such high priority that the distribution 
of the total increase should be restored to the amounts provided in 
the estimates. We recommend such action because there is urgent 
need to accelerate our program of products research in basic wood 
anatomy, new uses for large volumes of residues, and improvement of 
service, life and quality of wood products. It is significant, too, that 
the contemplated programs will promote the economical use of low 
quality trees. This will not only allow landowners to profitably man- 
age their timber stands but also will broaden the base for local em- 
ployment. We believe that restoration of the forest research increases 
in line with our budget proposals will more nearly meet the needs for 
an overall balanced research program. 


TOTAL INCREASE REQUESTED 


Tn total, the estimates before you call for a net increase of $3,648,586 
for Forest Service activities in fiscal year 1957. 

We want to assure you that the urgent needs of the Forest Service 
have been given the utmost consideration in formulating the 1957 
budget estimates. We feel this is evidenced by the increases which are 
reflected in the appropriations for protection and management cf the 
national forests and forest research. At the same time, we feel these 
estimates represent minimum requirements and are urgently needed 
for proper administration of these programs. 

Mr. McArdle and his assistants are here to give you as much infor- 
mation as you may wish on these matters. They will be glad to 
answer your questions on program details. 

Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions from the Sec- 


retary, Mr. McArdle, do you have some general statement you would 
like to make? 
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Mr. McAnrpixr. No, I do not, Senator Hayden. I think it might 
help the committee to expedite this matter if we go immediately to the 
ndividual appropriation items. 


TIMBER INVENTORIES 


Senator DworsHaKk. I have one question. 

p Last November I attended several days of hearings of the Senate- 
House Joint Committee on Federal Timber Sale Policies. I think 
© you are acquainted with that activity ? 
» Mr. McAroze. Yes. 
F Senator Dworsnax. At the hearings at Portland, I was impressed 
by the many inquiries made indicating that possibly the Forest Serv- 
ce should have a complete inventory of all the Federal forests in the 
United States. 
‘ Do you have anything of that kind now or have you given consid- 
* eration to setting up an inventory of timber assets of the Federal 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Ciirr. Senator Dworshak, we do have inventories of most of the 


S national forests now, but many of them are out of date. They were 
made a number of years ago and in recent years there have been 
changes in logging operations and logging methods. Areas which 


were considered inoperable and inace ‘essible are becoming accessible. 
Utilization has improved and the use of log trucks and power ma- 
chinery has changed the picture quite materially. 

Asa result m: ny of our present inventor ies are out of date. 

This year we increased financing of our inventory work by about 
half a million dollars in an effort to bring these inventories up to date 









more quickly. The increase of $1.6 million for timber management 
§ which is in this budget would provide an additional $400,000 to ac- 
 celerate the inventory work. That would bring our total program up 
— to$1.2 million a year and would enable us to complete the reinventory 
‘ work on the national forests in about 6 years. 
4 Senator DworsHak. But until that time, you will have no com- 
prehensive or accurate inventory of our Federal forest assets? 
Mr. Curr. That is correct. 
Senator DworsHak. It is rather incomplete now? 
: Mr. Curr. That is correct. 
Senator DworsHaK. Well, you would almost have to have that in 
ventory in order to have efficient management, would you not ? 
To have sustained cutting and one thing or another, you cannot 
very well carry on unless you know what your overall inventory is? 
Mr. Curr. That is correct, Senator. There is a very great need for 
| modern inventories, and especially in view of the present heavy de- 
> mands for timber. 
‘ When our cutting was way below the allowable cut, it was not so 
important. But now as we are getting up to the allowable cut in 
™ many areas, and we know that the allowable cuts are not entirely 
# realistic, it is very important to have modern inventories. The de- 
» mand for timber to support local industries is so great that there Is an 
urgent need right now to get the reinventory job done so that we can 
» have realistic eutting budgets. They are also needed to make sure 


that we do not exceed our sustained yield management principles. 
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Senator Cuavez. What about the $100,000? Is that sufficient ? 
Mr. Curr. The $1,200,000 which will be budgeted for this work 
would complete the job in 6 years, Senator Chavez. In many places 
we would hope to get it completed sooner than that. 

This inventory work is a job that requires special skills, It re- 
quires maps, good maps in advance of the inventory and it requires 
aerial photographs. You can just speed it up so fast. We aim to 
get the job done in the areas with the most pressing need more quickly 
than in the areas where the need is not so great. 

Senator Cuavez. What I was interested in was whether the $500,000 
would be adequate for the work that you have in mind. 

Mr. Curr. The sooner we get the job done, the better. We have set 
a 6-year goal for the reinventory job. ‘There will of course be main- 
tenance work thereafter to keep the inventories up to date. 

Senator Cuavez. But that is based on $500,000 ? 

Mr. Curr. No, that is based on the total expenditure of $1.2 million 
per year, or an increase this year of $400,000. 





MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 





OF NATIONAL FORESTS 





Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$41,668,000 for “Management and protection.” The adjusted appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year is $37,790,000. 


TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


At this time I would like to discuss with the officials of the Forest 
Service several of the programs carried on under this appropriation. 
The first is “Timber resource management,” which you have just 
discussed. 

The budget proposes an increase of $1,600,000 for “Timber resource 
management.” There is also a supplemental.estimate for the current 
fiscal year in the amount of $500,000 for this activity. 

Of the total increase, $1,200,000 is to finance additional timber sales. 
Is it not true that every dollar the Congress provides for timber sales 
on the national forests returns approximately $10 to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, Senator Hayden. 

Chairman Haypen. With this increase, what is the estimate of the 
timber that will be marketed in fiscal year 1957 ? 

Mr. Cuirr. We would increase the cut by about 1 billion feet above 
the amount that is financed in fiscal 1956, and that would result in a 
net increase in receipts of about $13 million, 65 percent of which goes 
into the Treasury. 

Chairman Haypen. This is, then, a paying business? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; it is. 

Chairman Haypen. In private enterprise, I do not think there 
would be any doubt about putting more money into it. 

The balance of the increase, $400,000, is to “accelerate timber inven- 
tories and management plans.” 

Is it not true that carrying out of a sound management program in 
future years is dependent on this type of work? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Haypen. I think you discussed this very thoroughly with 
regard to the questions by Senator Dworshak. 
Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 


RANGE PROTECTION AND USE 


Chairman Hayven. The next item is “Range protection and use.” I 
have been advised that there are a number of range management 
units on which adeqaute forage condition inventories and manage- 
ment plans are lacking, 

Could you tell the ‘committee how m: iny of these range units lack 
this type of planning ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. We have a total of 8,683 separate range allot- 
ments for management units. We have adequate inventories and 
plans for an intensive management job on 1,300 of them. There are 
6. 500 that require additional inventory information and up-to-date 
management plans. 

Chairman Haypen. As it is in the case of timber it takes certain 


types of skill and certain kinds of training to do this job. You 
could not do it in 1 year. 


Could you spend some more money on that wisely ? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, sir, and this budget provides a $100,000 increase, 
most of which would go into this kind of work. We would antic ipate 
being able to complete the job in about 10 years under that schedule. 

Now, in doing this reinventory work, we are putting more and more 
emphi Isis on the constructive type of range management which is 
needed to bring our ranges into full production and to avoid some of 
the conflicts that arise between range use and other uses. bas e are 
emphasizing the better management of the allotments, we are pre- 
paring te ee plans, analy zing the kind of improv mea that 
are needec , and that sort of thing—the constructive phases of range 
management. 


We are trying to build up these ranges. 


INCREASE IN BUDGET TO EXPEDITE PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. I know that the stockmen in my area are prin- 
cipally interested in matters of this kind. During the current fiscal 
year, $1,010,400 was available and the budget proposes $1,110,400 for 
fiscal year 1957. 

What would be a reasonable figure to include in this bill to allow 
the Forest Service to set up a program to complete this type of 
management planning in the shortest period of time ? 

Mr. Curr. W ell, it could be done more quickly, say in 5 years’ time, 
if the money were increased proportionately. We have ‘been. plan- 
ning on the basis of getting the job done in 10 years by utilizing our 
manpower that we now have, plus the employment of some additional 
experienced and well-trained technicians. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you get personnel? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir, in this field we can. 

Chairman Haypen. I think the committee would like to have a 
figure, if you could supply it, notwithstanding the budget limitation, 
that would be a reasonable increase in this to expedite it. It seems to 
me that 10 years is too long a time to wait and it would not hurt 


at all. 
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I would like to get that figure for the record. 
Mr. Curr. We will put that in the record, Senator. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


With present financing, inventories and plans are being made on approxi- 
mately 400 range allotments annually. The increase of $100,000 provided in 
the 1957 budget will make it possible to complete an additional 120 range units 
per year. There are 6,500 units requiring this work indicating a period of 10 
to 12 years for completion. To complete the job in 5 years, it would be neces- 
sary to work on about 1,300 units per year or 780 more than provided in the 
estimates, and would require approximately $500,000 additional. 


WILDLIFE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. We come to the question of “Wildlife Resource 
Management.” 

The committee has received several communications from sportsmen 
groups and others with regard to what they term “inadequate funds” 
for Wildlife Resource Management. 

I am advised that there is only $230,000 for this work in the budget. 

Have you had any substantial increase in this item in recent years, 
or has it been running at about this level ? 

Mr. Currr. It has been running about this same level for a number 
of years. 

Chairman Haypren. And as was pointed out, you have to employ 
highly trained personnel. 

How many of these people do you have? 

Mr. Crirr. I do not have the figure in mind, Senator, but we have 
one wildlife technician in each of our regions who heads up the work, 
and he is our main contact with the State fish and game departments. 

Chairman Haypen. How many regions do you have? 

Mr. Curr. Ten regions. 

Chairman Haypen. You have about 10 men on this job? 

Mr. Currr. In several of the regions we have more than one. I 
would guess that we have about 15 full-time wildlife technicians in 
the Forest Service. 

Chairman Haypen. Supposing you had a few more, how much 
would it cost ? 

Mr. Pererson. On that point, Senator, I would like to make this ob- 
servation, if I may: While it is true that the Forest Service as a Fed- 
eral agency can do more work in this field, it attempts to emphasize the 
cooperative relationships with the States. After all, the State game 
departments are close to their own people and they know what their 
problems are, they get the receipt from their hunting and fishing 
licenses. 

Those things that we can and should do to provide the best manage- 
ment from a game and wildlife resource approach on federally owned 
lands, I am in accord, we should do. It is a question of what that 
coordinated relationship is between the State effort and the Federal 
effort. We have attempted to encourage the State effort. 

Chairman Haypen. I think very properly so, Mr. Secretary, but, 
nevertheless, this is the going program. Evidently you have not been 
able to meet the needs for the work that you do in cooperation with 
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the States. At least these organizations do not feel that the Federal 
Government is doing enough in this field. 

Mr. Pererson. As nearly as I recall, Senator, we have had no com- 
plait from the State game department s themselves. It is true that 
some of the sportsmen’s groups feel that we should do more than we 
are doing and I would not say that they do not have some merit to 
their position. At the same time, as to this particular item, the em 
phasis, from our point of view, has been on cooperation with the States. 


EFFORTS TOWARD BALANCED BUDGE! 


I should like to mention generally another item, if I may, sir, and 
that is this: We have built this budget on an absolute minimum basis 
to get the most effective use of the money in it, having in mind one 
other factor that we think is of considerable importance and that is 
trying to do our part as a governmental agency toward achieving a 
balanced budget. Under these kinds of conditions, if we cannot bal- 
ance a budget, I am sure I do not know when it will be balanced. 

Chairman Haypen. I understand that but when you have a major 
organization like the Forest Service that does put more into the Treas- 
ury than it takes out, one way of balancing the budget is to cut ex- 
penses and the other is to put in more revenue. 

Mr. Pererson. As to those revenue-producing features, Senator, we 
have tried to heavily increase our emphasis in that direction. 

Chairman Haypen. But in doing that, you have to consider your 
problem as a whole and I think Congress can divert a little from the 
Treasury for this work. 

I would like to know what vou can do on that. 

Mr. Perrerson. We would be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


WILDLIFE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


It is estimated that an additional $380,000 could be used for wildlife resource 
administration including surveys and plans, coordination of wildlife use wit] 
other national forest activities and to cooperate with the States in fish and 
game management plans that affect national forest lands. 

In addition, there is a backlog of projects for direct improvement of wildlife 
habitats, such as water developments for fish and game, habitat development 
to improve food and cover conditions, and fencing of game winter ranges. It 
is estimated that $900,000 could be used annually to carry out the highest pri 
ority projects of this nature. 


SOIL AND WATER MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Next we have “Soil and water management.” 

I notice that the budget proposes $350,000 for soil and water manage- 
ment, the same amount as available during the current year ? 

Just what type of work is carried on under this program ? 

Mr. Crirr. Senator, the work that we are doing in that field on the 
national forests is of two kinds: 

We have a small staff of people who devote the major part of their 
attention to soil and water management. Their job is to help coor- 
dinate the other activities such as timber cutting, grazing, and wildlife 
use in such a way that they do not harm, and if possible so that they 
benefit water production. ; 

Last year we received an increase of $200,000 in this item. All of 
that $200,000 is being used for work out on the ground to repair 
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damaged watersheds through work such as terracing, gully plugging, 
leveling of gully banks, reseeding, and similar work to rehabilitate 
sore spots which we cannot accomplish with any other funds. 

I have pictures here that show the kind of work we are doing. We 
have about 28 projects underway financed with the $200,000 received 
last year. 

The top picture is a watershed sore spot, so badly eroded that could 
not be healed without some help. It was terraced and reseeded. The 
bottom picture shows the results. It is a very spectacular kind of 
enterprise. 

Here is another one that shows gully plugs in a badly eroding gully 
and here is a recent picture of that. This one is in Colorado, on a very 
badly eroded watershed area. It shows what can be done in rehabilita- 
tion of watersheds. 


That is what the $200,000 you granted us last year is being put to. 


NATIONAL FOREST WATERSHEDS 


Chairman Haypen. In view of the increasing shortage of water in 
all parts of the country, it would seem to me that we should give im- 
mediate attention to the watersheds within the national forest. 

Do you have an estimate of the number of acres that need attention 
under this program ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; we do, Senator. I do not have the figure in my 
mind right now. We have analyzed this problem over a period of 
years and we do have estimates in our files. 

Chairman Haypen. I would like to have you put that figure in if 
you could and then give us an idea of what additional funds could be 
wisely used. 

Evidently you are pleased with the additional money we gave you 
last year and obtained good results from it. This is, in a sense, a 
capital investment. If you do make these improvements, you get 
something from them. 

Mr. Pererson. This is a high priority item, Senator. Coming from 
the West, as you do and I do, we understand the necessity for water 
resources. Most of our communities depend on the watersheds for 
their water supplies, both for their municipal, agricultural, and indus- 
trial purposes. 

SEED TRANSFER 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Cliff, what results did you have with the 
seed transferred from the CCC to the Forest Service under my bill? 

Mr. Curr. Senator, we got a considerable amount of seed under that 
program and we used it to supplement our range reseeding work that 
is financed with regular appropriations. It loses its identity when 
you absorb it into a larger program but it was very helpful to get that 
seed because it made our range reseeding funds stretch further. Also 
some of it was used on this watershed rehabilitation work. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you know whether the CCC currently has 
a surplus supply of seeds which you could use in this program ? 

Mr. Curr. I cannot answer that, Senator. I doubt whether there 
would be much surplus grass seed, especially if the soil-bank program 
is enacted. 
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Chairman Haypen. Will you put in the figure of the total number of 
acres that need this work, and an estimate of how much money would 
be needed in the coming year? This information will be useful to the 
committee. 

Mr. Curr. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

SOIL AND WATER MANAGEMENT 

This work, largely of a rehabilitation nature, is for control of erosion and 
damaging runoff by various soil stabilizing treatments mostly on adverse sites 
(denuded or eroded areas) which are not included in the regular programs of 
reforestation and grass seeding for better timber and forage production. Includ- 
ed are severe burns, steep lands with eroding soils, areas excessively gullied, un- 
stable streambanks, and abandoned roads and trails and other damaged lands 
having poor possibilities for restoration of timber or forage resources. 


Rehabilitation work, of the above type on the national forests, which might 
be done is as follows: 


Restoration Of aeet Graded SYOas... «once acres__ 2, 025, 000 
Slide and dune stabilization ---do- — 80, 000 
Road and trail stabilization Ep 48, 000 
Gully stabilization 21, 000 


It is estimated that a stepped-up program of this nature might involve an 
additional $2 million to $3 million annually. 


SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. Next is “Sanitation and care of public camp- 
grounds.” 

During the current fiscal year $1,724,500 was available for sanita- 
tion and care of public campgrounds. The budget for 1957 proposes 
$2,194,500, an increase of $470,000. This is the primary source of 
funds for the administering of the 4,700 recreational areas in the 
national forests. 

This committee considered the requests of the National Park Serv- 
ice last week, at which time the committee was presented the 10-year 
program of the Park Service. This program, known as mission 66, 
is designed to provide facilities in the national parks to accommodate 
80 million visitors by 1966. 

The program proposes increased appropriations of $124 million over 
the 10-year period. 

The program has been given fine treatment so far. In fact, the 
House provided an increase of $1,450,000 over the budget estimates. 

Has the Forest Service given any consideration to a comparable 
plan to improve its recreation areas ? 

Mr. Peterson. That plan is in process of development now, Senator. 
We realize that this is a matter that must be gotten at and gotten at 
promptly. We have underway a complete survey of what it will take 
for recreational facilities to meet the recreational load on the natier-’ 
forests. 

RECREATIONAL LOAD 


Chairman Haypen. The recreational load on the national forests 
is about the same as it is on the national parks; is it not? Forty 
million ? 

Mr. Pererson. Forty-five million visits last year, many of whom 
are hunters and fishermen. The hunters and fishermen are not neces- 
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sarily the same people who visit the parks. We realize that mission 
66 will have an impact on the Forest Service because of the fact that, 
in the West at least, the route to the national parks largely is through 
the national forests and the same visitors who use the park facilities 
will to some degree, and we think to a large degree, be using the facili- 
ties on the national forests. 

Chairman Haypen. The demand for these areas has become so great 
that I feel immediate attention must be given to the problems of rec- 
reation in Forest Service areas. The immediate problem is to provide 
adequate funds to care for the areas that you now have. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


Without going into too much detail, tell the committee the situation 
you are confronted with in this field. 
_ Pererson. Mr. Cliff, do you want to give the detail on that 
one? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. Our recreation facilities were largely built during 
the emergency period of the thirties under the Civilian Conservation 
Corps program. 

We have 4,700 improved recreation areas. At the time they were 
designed we had about 15 million visits a year. Now, this past year 
we had about 45 million visits. 

We got behind in maintenance during the war years and we have 
never been able to catch up with it since then because the use has 
expanded tremendously. In the last 3 years it has expanded about 
10 percent a year. It has more than doubled in the past 7 years. 

Chairman Haypven. More people own automobiles and more people 
have time for recreation. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have those 4,700 areas broken down by 
States? 

Mr. Crrrr. I do not have those figures with me but we certainly have 
them broken down by States, yes. 

Senator Munpr. I wondered if you happened to have it because I 
would like to get a better picture of my own State. 

Chairman Haypven. We could have that in the record. 

Mr. Curr. We can supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Public use facilities on the national forests 


Organization 

Camp and |Winter sports, camps owned 
picnic areas, reas, by Forest 
number number Service, 
number 


Alabama-.-.-.-. 
Alaska-.--- 
Arizona. .- 
Arkansas 
siilornia 


lorado. 


Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Mississippl 

ssourl 

ntana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Or 1 
Pennsylvania. 
Puerto Ries 
South Carclina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


t Virginia 
nsin 


yoming.. 


Potal 
Grand total, 4,677. 


LACK OF RECREATION FACILITIES 


Chairman Haypen. We have a good example of the problem in 
Arizona. There are 500,000 people living within a 2 hours’ drive of 
the new Payson-Pine area. 

A new road to this area will be completed soon. You are not going 
to be able to handle the number of people that will come to that area. 
You will have to have an adequate water supply, sanitation facilities, 
and the minimum picnic facilities. I anticipate that I will receive 
numerous complaints on this matter when it becomes fully accessible. 
[am sure that this problem exists in each of the States. 

It seems to me it is a problem that we have to meet and the Park 
Service has worked out a plan, and I would like to see the Forest 
Service do the same thing. 

Mr. Pererson. We have that underway. 

Chairman Haypen. If you can give us a reasonable amount that we 
could put in this year that you could use properly within the next fiscal 
year, it would be helpful. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


House hearings for 1956 (p. 727) indicated additional capital investments 
needed for recreation area improvements and facilities of $24 million. 

This is in addition to annular operation and maintenance costs estimated cur- 
rently at $3,400,000. 

In the House hearings on Department of Agriculture Appropriations for 1955 
(p. 742) the following 5-year program was outlined for the $24 million capital 
investment program referred to above: 















| 


| lst year | 2d year | 3d year | 4th year | 5th year Total 








| | 
———— - —_ — — eoeeneneremnnenee | <asmensmnenenesseae 

















(a) Funds needed to provide satisfactory | 
facilities f-r sanitati-n, fire preven- 





ticn, and public safety and to put all | } 

essential existing public-use areas j | | 

and facilities in safe and sanitary | 

eondition._. ___.|$3, 000, 000,$4, 169, 000)... Dc dame lb MEe Sets $7, 169, 000 
(6) Funds needed to ‘expand the c: apac ity | 

of existing areas and to ecnstruct | 

new areas necessary to accomme- | 








date present use in a safe and satis- | 
ET SE aici dite dniccictcnéclonenntnaiabbsscwmieniee | $5, 000, 000 $6, 135, 000 $6, ( 000, 00, 000) 17, 17, 136, 000 























Tctal capital investment_......... 3, 000, 000) 4, 169, 000 5, 000, » 000) 6, 135, 000 6, 000, 100, 000|24, 304 304, | 000 













The above program provides for facilities at public camp and picnie areas to 
accommodate use at the 1955 level without overcrowding. It does not provide 


facilities for increased use contemplated during the next few years. ‘Total 
costs of facilities for this imminently greater use are being reviewed in further 
detail. Preliminary indications however, are that a comparable amount of ad- 
ditional capital investments may be needed. 

Senator Cirravrz. Senator, you are correct with regard to your State. 

You take the Big Blue and the Apache National Forest, thousands 
of people from Texas, Oklahoma, and elsewhere go on that road to 
the west coast and want to go through the forest. They do not want 
to go through the main drags, they would like to see the natural re- 
sources and I think this suggestion of the Senator is very good. 













RECREATIONAL AREAS UNDER CONCESSIONATIRE MANAGEMENT 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Cliff, how many recreational areas are 
now operated on the fee basis ? 

Mr. Cutrr. We have about 50 under concessionaire management 
where a charge is made to defray the cost of the cleanup and the cost 
of caretakers. 

Senator Dworsuak. Has that program been successful ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; the concessionaire program has been reasonably 
successful. It only applies to larger and better developed areas where 
there is a big enough volume of business to pay a man and a crew to 
do the work and collect fees. 

Most of our areas are relatively small and pontteted and are not sus- 
ceptible to that type of management. We have not over 200 that have 
a large enough concentration of use to manage under a fee system. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you encounter much criticism from the 
people who use those large areas ? 

Mr. Curr. There is some criticism but generally it is well accepted 
if the people get special services and better than average cleanup. 
One difficulty is getting concessionaires who are willing to take the 
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time and have the patience to work on those areas. We have had quite 
a bit of difficulty in getting concessionaires. 

We tried running some of these larger camps under a charge basis 
with the Forest Service collecting the fees. That meant we had to 
have a man on full time 7 days a week, and it cost us more to collect 
the fees than we got out of it. That is why we went to the conces- 
sionaire type of operation. Under our present setup it has only limited 
application. 

PACTOLA PROJECT IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Munpr. Last year I recall we had quite an increase in this 
division of operation and one of the projects on which you were going 
to expedite was Pactola in the Black Hills because of the fact that 
that big reservoir was just coming into existence. 

Could you give us a little fill-in on what you have been able to do 
at Pactola ? 

Mr. Curr. Pactola is a water-storage project being constructed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and it was due to start filling this coming 
June and there were no facilities to take care of the public. The 
Black Hills National Forest, being surrounded by plains country, is 
an extremely popular area and we were faced with an awful mess if 
the reservoir filled without having facilities to take care of the people. 

So we budgeted $70,000 to provide sanitation and fire prevention 
facilities and for the necessary roads, parking areas, and so forth. 

That work is underway, Senator, and we will by the end of this 
fiscal year—the job that has been financed will have been completed 
by the time the reservoir starts filling. 

Senator Munpr. In your opinion, will that budgeted job be adequate 
to take care of the budgeted need out there ? : 

Mr. Curr. As far as we could plan, I think it will. I guess time 
will only tell whether we guessed right or whether the use will be 
much heavier than we anticipated. 

Senator Munpr. At least it will take care of it for a while? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. I think it will take care of the situation for a 
number of years. I may eventually need some expansion and it will 
certainly need current cleanup and maintenance. 


MANAGEMENT OF OTHER LAND USES 


Chairman Haypren. Under the heading of “Management of other 
land uses,” the budget proposes an increase of $250,000 for the manage- 
ment of other land uses. 

I understand that this increase is necessary for personnel to carry 
out the provisions of Public Law 167 of the 84th Congress; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Munpt. May I ask a question? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. I am curious to know how that is handled. Is that 
handled by Forest personnel or do you give a contract by arrangement 
with some local trucking service that hauls away the debris? 

Mr. Currr. We do it in several ways, Senator. Mostly it is done by 
Forest Service employees. Very often they have other duties such as 
fire-protection duties and this is only one of a number of things they do. 
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In some localities, where it is possible, we have contracted with local 
people to do the cleanup work, to pick up and dispose of the trash after 
the users have gotten through with the areas after heavy weekends, 

Senator Munpr. Which has proved the more economical procedure? 

Mr. Curr. Well, I do not know that there is any good basis for 
comparison, Senator Mundt. As I said, generally this work is done 
in connection with other work where you can fill out a full job schedule 
for a man that might be on fire control. If we have a break in fire 
weather, we can put some of our fire crews on it. 

We can piece out employment for some of our employees by building 
tables and toilets and things like that in the wintertime. 

Senator Munpr. I can see how the building and construction work 
could be pieced out and done more economically by the Forest Service 
personnel, but in those congested areas during the season where it is 
ssa much of a garbage disposal, it would seem to me that the 

orest Service personnel would be pretty highly paid for garbage- 
disposal people. 

Mr. Curr. Men who do this are not highly paid. Where you have 
a concentrated job and a contractor can do it efficiently, we are doing 
it that way. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 


MAINTENANCE OF IMPROVEMENTS 


Chairman Haypen. The budget proposes an increase of $465,250 
for the maintenance of improvements. 
I assume that your maintenance problems are similar to those of most 


Government agencies that have extensive operations in the field. 
During the war years we had to go on a deferred maintenance basis, 
and now we have got to catch up. 

I doubt if you ever catch up. 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; we have not entirely caught up with our main- 
tenance. We have a large variety of improvements ranging from 
lookout towers to telephone lines to warehouses and _ residences. 
There is a backlog of maintenance that needs to be done. 

This increase in this budget will enable us to close the gap part way. 

Chairman Haypen. There is a tabulation on page 16 of the justi- 
fications listing the major improvements that you have to maintain 
I will include this tabulation in the record. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


Total annual 
evst of 
maintenance 


, Number of 
Class of improvement units (miles 
or number) 


Average 
unit cost 


Lookout observatories (on ground or towers) 1, 820 $106 $192, 312 
Offices (primarily ranger) Je wesalonsiNaeiaaiie cada abil 689 92 132, 288 
Cabins, barracks, and dwellings... _- re 4, 878 203 9R9, 148 
Water and sanitary systems (including gas-power generators) 4, 107 f 237, 450 
Utility buildings (storage) - - ; aa Bs ri oo 6,714 88 589, 632 
Telephone lines : econ écaawunde ‘ | 33, 583 2 963, 7% 
Radios___. ae cabadspnsancaieucdl 7,114 96 681, 35 
Fences ‘ ‘ ‘ shale aot 33, 011 7 §44, 72 
Range water developments... _- \ 16, 126 | ¢ 300, 7 
Campbround improvements (tables, stoves, water, and sani- | 

tary systems)____- nshdeddctek the casts danke 6,103 | 
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FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Chairman Haypen. We come to forest-fire protection where the 
budget proposes $10 million for forest-fire protection, the same as 
appropriated for the current year. 

I recall that you intended to set up some test areas with more in- 
tensified fire protection, in an effort to determine the frequency and 
extent of fires on such an area. 

Have you operated these areas long enough to see any results / 

Mr. Curr. Senator Hayden, this experimental program of stepping 
up fire protection went into effect on a selected group of forests on 
July 1 of 1955. We have only had a half a year to test it. 

We put it into effect on eight selected forests. Six of those have gone 
through a major fire season. We had an improved record on 4 of the 6 
this past year. The numbers of fires went down, the number of man 
caused fires were less, and the burned acreage was less on those four. 

We ran into difficulty in the extremely bad fire situation in Cali- 
fornia and other Western States last September, which is one of the 
worst periods we have had in the last 30 years. So it is difficult to say 
what effect the accelerated program had on the two test forests involved 
in that emergency. 

There are two forests; one, the Gila in New Mexico where we stepped 
up the program. Its fire season is from now until the summer rains. 
The other one was in Mississippi and its main fire season is in the 
winter months. So we cannot tell yet what the first-year results will 
be on these two test forests. 

Chairman Haypen. In view of the experiments going on, you are 
hopeful anyway ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. How does the number of trained crews that 
you have today compare with the number you had 10 years ago? 

Mr. Curr. Our manning has been going down over the last 10 
years, 

Chairman Haypen. It costs more per man; does it not ? 

Mr. Cuirr. It costs more to do business nowadays and the manning 
has gone down over what it was 10 years ago, even with increased 
appropriations. 

Senator Munpr. Has technology enabled fewer men to do a better 
job than they did 10 years ago? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct and better accessibility has helped. But 
to offset that we have had greater use of the national forests which is 
now more than double what it was 10 years ago, and our sale of timber 
has more than doubled in 10 years. 

So even with the improved technology, the use of aerial fire fighting, 
better mechanization, and all of those things, we still are not up to 
what we should be doing. ; 


AERIAL FIRE FIGHTING 


Senator Munpr. Is your aerial fire fighting mostly with helicopters ? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; most of it is with fixed wing aircraft and most 
of it is tied in with aerial dropping of supplies in remote areas, aerial 
scouting for fires after lightning storms, and the smoke jumpers. 

We do use helicopters, mostly in California but also in some other 
parts of the country. It isa very useful tool and we are experimenting 
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with helicopters, trying to build special equipment such as aerial-borne 
tankers, so that we can apply fire retardants and water on fires quickly 
from the air. It has a lot of promise and we are working with it and 
we are getting cooperation from the Army. 

Senator Munpr. Has not somebody developed something better to 
squirt out of a helicopter than water ? 

Mr. Curr. We are experimenting with fire retardants and we re- 
cently found one that is very promising. It is about 6 or 8 times as 
effective as plain water. 

Senator Cuavez. What about extinguishers? Do you use extin- 
guishers such as we know them in everyday life? 

Mr. Curr. The fire retardant that I am speaking of is in the nature 
of an extinguisher material that does help control the fire. 


FIRE-FIGHTING FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. My recollection is that year before last you 
had 7.5 million and last year 10, and that is what you are asking for 
now ? 

Mr. Curr. On fire? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. I do not believe that is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. $7,910,000 in 1955. 

Mr. Cuirr. You are correct. We have two funds for fires; one being 
forest fire fighting, which is the emergency fund. 

Chairman Haypen. That is right. 

Mr. Curr. That has been $6 million for a number of years. That 
was reduced to five and a quarter million and the money made avail- 
able for this increased manning experiment. 

The other fund is the P. and M. fire protection money. The budget 
was increased from $7,910,000 in fiscal year 1955 to $10 million in 1956. 
Part of that increase was a shift of $750,000 from the fire-fighting 
funds. 

Chairman Hayven. I remember that. 

The point is that if you can work out a plan of this kind that keeps 
down the fires, then when one does occur you can control it that much 
quicker and you do not have the losses. 

This last year, this serious fire in California is going to run into a 
lot of money; is it not? 

Mr. Currr. That is right. 

The fires that we had in that 18-day period in California ran up our 
fire-fighting bill and it will total about $10.5 million this fiscal year for 
the country as a whole. 

Chairman Haypen. Then $5 million was not a good guess. On the 
other hand, in some years it does not even amount to $5 million so 
you cannot tell. ; 

I am hopeful that you can work out better plans and particularly 
having these trained crews to stop them at the start. 

Mr. Curr. We feel that it is good expenditure of funds to put in 
extra effort to prevent fires and hit them hard in the beginning because 
if you do not do that, it costs money anyway and the costs are more. 
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INDIAN FIRE FIGHTERS 


Chairman Haypen. I do know that as far as training is concerned, 
there are certain Indians in Arizona, Hopis and Navahos, who are 
really trained fire fighters. They will go anywhere and they know 
what to do when they get there. 

Mr. Curr. They are extremely efficient fire fighters. 

Senator CHavez. You do admit, though, that some Navahos come 
up from New Mexico? 

Mr. McArpte. Senator, I would like to pay a tribute here to those 
Indian fire fighters. ‘They can get back into steep country, they know 
how to take care of themselves, they are good fire fighters, they have 
a pride of craftsmanship, of workmanship that you do not often find 
today. We send these indian fire crews all over the West by plane 
vhenever we get into real trouble and need crews that we can abso- 
lutely depend on. They are just splendid. 

Senator Munptr. Would you elaborate a little more on that? 

How many Indian fire-fighting crews do you have? Are they all 
Navahos and Apaches ? 

Mr. Curr. We have Sioux, too. 

Mr. McArpie. You may recall that a year or two ago at the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s annual ceremony to give awards to indi- 
viduals in the Department with outstanding service, the Secretary gave 
a unit award to the Zuni fire crew and the governor of that particular 
tribe came in and really stole the show over on the Monument Grounds. 

Chairman Haypen. The Zuni Reservation, I must certify is in New 
Mexico. 

Senator Cuavez. And the Governor is a great fellow. You cannot 
say too many nice things about him. He isa fine citizen. 


CONSTRUCTION OF IMPROVEMENTS 


Chairman Haypen. Construction of improvements, in the past year 
$275,000 was appropriated. The budget estimate is $1,275,000, an 
increase of $1 million for the construction of employees’ housing. 
Would you please take a few minutes and tell us what the problem is 
with respect to adequate housing for employees ¢ 

Mr. Prerrerson. Senator, I would like to comment on that briefly, if 
I may. With the development of the access-road program which 
reaches farther back into the timbered areas, the acceleration of 
timber sales, increased use of timber, the longer distances from proc- 
essing centers to the working circle, we have had to get our personnel 
where the work has been done to make the appraisals, road layouts, 
and other necessary work preparatory to and inclusive of the timber 
sale. Last summer, as I indicated in my statement, I spent some time 
with Mr. Cliff in certain areas of the national forests and looked 
particularly at our physical facilities and the housing situation for 
our professional personnel. 

Today there is a good demand by private industry for professional 
forestry people. If we are going to employ these people and keep 
them in our employment to bring them up through the Service, we 
have to give them at least comparable living facilities to that which 
they can ‘have elsewhere. After all, these families live at some dist: ince 
from the towns and they do not have the normal community services. 
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We have people living in various sorts of makeshift dwellings in 
these very small communities where rental housing is not available or, 
if available, only in limited quantities. As the work gets farther 
from the communities, we cannot ask these people to drive long dist- 
ances or to be separated from their families for extended periods of 
time. 

Most of these foresters we hire are young people with small children. 
I would like to show you some pictures that depict some of the types 
of housing that our people are using, indicative of the nature of the 
problem. I came back from my trip last summer and I asked the 
Service to prepare a rather careful study of our needs for permanent 
family dwellings for permanent personnel employed and used by 
the Service. 

HOUSING FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


This item of a $1 million increase is an effort to begin a program 
to provide housing for professional personnel so that we can hire and 
retain the professional people that are required to do the work the 
Forest Service has to do. 

I should say that this is the beginning of what we envision as a pro- 
gram that will have to be continued. We hire these people and it 
will take some time before they reach their full productiveness and if 
we lose them it seems to me that we have lost money. 

Chairman Haypren. A contented employee will stay on the job year 
after year and becomes more valuable as times goes on. 

Mr. Pererson. That is the point I am attempting to make, Senator. 
The general purpose of this program is to provide at least modern 
facilities. ‘These are not fancy dwellings that we propose. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any pictures, Mr. Peterson, indicat- 
ing the kind of facilities you propose to build ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; we do, Senator Mundt. We would be glad to 
indicate to the committee what we are thinking about in terms of 
permanent dwellings, the size, and such other detail as you may need. 

Senator Dworsuax. With the lodgepole pine available, why could 
you not use log construction ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. In some cases we do have log construction. We will 
use the most economical type of material that can be provided and ac- 
complish the purpose we need to provide. 

The picture there before you indicates the general type of dwelling 
that we would anticipate building. It is modern but not elaborate, 
and we believe would be fully adequate to take care of permanent 
professional personnel. 

HOUSING COST 


Chairman Haypren. What will a house like that cost ? 

Mr. Pererson. It will vary somewhat, Senator Hayden, with the 
location, the distance it is necessary to transport workmen, material, 
and so forth. Some of them we will do on force account. I expect 
most of them we will do under contract but, as I recall, Mr. Cliff, the 
average cost per dwelling of that type with three bedrooms would run 
in the neighborhood of seventeen or eighteen thousand dollars; would 
it not? 

Mr. Curr. We estimated that on the average it would cost about 
$15,000 to build the houses that we need. Some of them will be 2-bed- 
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room dwellings and others will be 3-bedroom dwellings. Of course, 
there will be a differential in cost. 

Senator Munpr. How much rental will the Forest Service officer 
pay for this dwelling ? 

' Chairman Hayven. That is the next question I was going to ask. 

Mr. Curr. 1 think Mr. Hendee could answer that question better 
than : 

Mr. Henvee. The rent will be based on what similar private hous- 
ing in that general vicinity would be charged. It will vary from one 
area to the other. 

Senator Munpr. Based on the commercial rates for private 
dwellings? , 

Mr. Henper. With some allowance made for the fact that they are 
in out-of-the-way places and the cost of getting groceries, supplies, 
and so forth, is necessarily greater in the outlying areas. So there is 
some slight differential there. 

Chairman Haypen. Is there not a budget directive as to how much 
rent you should get 4 

Mr. Hennes. Yes. 

That will be handled under that Bureau of the Budget directive. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any figures which you can put in 
the record ? 

Mr. Henprr. Yes, sir. We would be very glad to furnish a break- 
down showing the detailed record, and so forth. 

Senator Munpr. Also a comparison of what you have to pay for 
places like you now occupy. 

Mr. Henper. We would be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


RENTAL RATES FOR GOVERNMENT OWNED QUARTERS 


Rental rates for Government quarters are determined in accordance with 
instructions issued by the Bureau of the Budget (Circular A-45). It requires 
setting rates comparable to private rentals in the area. For isolated stations 
a deduction is made from the comparable private rental data obtained in towns 
to compensate for trips for groceries, church, ete. 

It is estimated that the dwellings planned under the $1 million increase will 
rent for about $40 per month each. 

The substandard buildings in the pictures shown the committee rent for about 
five to fifteen dollars per month. 

\ majority of employees who will occupy the type of housing provided in the 
budget estimates are in grades GS-7 and GS-9. These grades have entrance 
salaries of $4,525 and $5.440, respectively. A few of the dwellings will be 
occupied by GS-5 and GS-11 employees with entrance salaries of $3,670 and 
$6,390, respectively. 


TOTAL HOUSES ANTICIPATED 


Chairman Haypen. How many houses can you build with the 
money you have? 

Mr. Curr. We plan to build 65 houses with this $1 million. 

Chairman Haypen. How will that meet the problem that now 
exists ? 

Mr. Curr. Our estimate. based on careful analysis for the need for 
timber personnel indicates that we will need a total of 773 additional 


= 


» € 
houses. The estimated cost of that is $13.7 million. That is for 


housing timber sale personnel. 


73918—56 
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Chairman Haypen. The houses you provide for timber sale person- 
nel will prove to be a good investment. A good man who knows how 
to administer a timber sale will return to the Treasury many times 
the cost of his house. Of course, he will have to pay rent for his house, 

Mr. Pererson. We think we will, Senator Hayden. As I indicated, 
this is the beginning of a program that we think needs to be continued 
in an orderly fashion until we have the facilities that are required 
to provide a reasonable type of housing for our employees. 

Chairman Haypen. The housing will always be needed because you 
are cutting this timber on a sustained yield basis? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypven. Any questions? 

Senator Munpr. One question. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Are you planning any mobile houses? 

Mr. Prrerson. These are permanent dwellings. We do not plan 
mobile houses in this program, Senator Mundt. These are located at 
ranger stations and will be needed as long as there is a Forest Service. 

Senator Munpr. The reason I asked that is because you have a 
trailer house here. According to the picture, it does not look very 
good but they do make very nice trailers, too, for less than $15,000. 

Mr. Pererson. We are having difficulty obtaining professional em- 
ployees because of the fact that we are not able to provide them with 
living facilities that people today want and can command. 

Mr. McArpte. Senator Mundt, as I am sure you know and I know 
Senator Dworshak is completely familiar with the fact that in many 
places forest industry is building permanent homes for its employees 
and they can offer people more than we can. We have no idea of at- 
tempting to keep up with the Joneses or anything of that kind. These 
days, we offer a man less than $3,700 to begin work with us. This 
last week the head of a forestry school told us that none of his grad- 
uates for this year has received an offer of less than $4,500. So you 
see we have to have some inducement to get these people to take these 
jobs. City-bred girls and young men with college training are not 
going to live in such shacks as you saw in those pictures and stay with 
the Government at less money than they can get elsewhere for doing the 
same kind of work. It is good business for the Government to pro- 
vide decent housing because it enables us to hold our people and the 
Government gets its money back through rent. 

Mr. Peterson. I should like to observe further, Senator, that this 
program is related to getting benefits from the money we are spending 
elsewhere. For example, we are spending $24 million on access roads 
to push our work further back. Unless we get the maximum benefits 
at least to allowable maximum cut, we are losing. This program that 
is here proposed is being used as one means of getting maximum re- 
turns out of other expenditures that we must necessarily make. 

Senator Munprt. Yes. 

Chairman Hayoen. I think it is a good point and when you give us 
the anproximate rents of what these peonle will pav. if you will give 
us the average salary that they will receive, it would be helpful. 

Senator Cuavrz. I wanted to ask a question, Senator. with reference 
to the honse. The $15,000 estimate that you gave us, that includes all 


of the utilities? 
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What kind of utilities are provided for the persons that are going 
to occupy them ? 

Mr. Curr. These will be modern houses with modern bathrooms, 
running water and probably central heat. The cost of the house con- 
struction would include the things which go in the house. 

Senator Cuavez. Including providing the water for domestic pur- 
poses ? 

Mr. Cuirr. No, in some cases we would have to develop some water 
systems which would serve a group of houses and the figure that I 
gave did not include that item. 


EMPLOYMENT OF RANGERS AND FOREST SUPERVISORS 


Senator Cuavez. The last item we have is forest ranger employees. 

The budget does not propose any increase for forest rangers and 
supervisors and other employees. The budget estimate of $8,500,000 
is the same as the appropriation for the current year. 

Can you g give us a little justification on that for the record ? 

Mr. Curr. This is money which is used to hire what we might call 
the line officers of the Forest Service. This part of our organization 
is pretty stable as to numbers of employees. The number of super- 
visors has not changed materially or the number of rangers. 

Senator Cuavez. The success of the program, though, is dependent 
on the supervisors and the personnel contained in this act ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. They are really the backbone of the 
Forest Service organization. The numbers of those personnel do not 
change very muc h although we are forming new ranger districts by 
dividing some of the larger ones as the wor kloads increase. 

There have been some changes in the costs, salaries and so called 
fringe benefits which the committee recognized last year when you 
authorized an increase in this item. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they adequate, the personnel that you now 
have, provided for in this item? Are they adequate to carry on the 
work as you would have it ? 

Mr. Curr. That is a difficult question, Senator. We considered this 
item along with all other items and we felt that the increases we 
should ask for under our ceilings should be put elsewhere other than 
in this item. 

Mr. Pererson. I should make this observation, Senator Chavez, 
that looking at any one budget also requires a projection ahead. I 
think it is entirely in order to indicate that, as the use of the forest by 
way of timber sales and other uses intensify, some of the ranger dis- 

ricts will have to be made smaller in order for the ranger, who is the 
super isor of that immediate physical area, to more effectively cover 
his workload. We would anticipate as time progresses and the work- 
load increases that there will be a requirement for more supervisory 
personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

_Mr. Pererson. We do have that consideration in mind. Within the 
limitations that exist for this budget, we felt, as Mr. Cliff has indicated, 
that the funds available should be put elsewhere so far as increases 
are concerned. As I attempted to indicate, we are very much concerned 
with this housing situation. We think that as the physical facilities 
are improved, we can take subsequently the next necessary steps. 
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DEMAND FOR PROFESSIONAL FORESTERS 


Senator Cuavez. What about your professional men? Are you 
having any trouble getting boys with degrees in forestry ? 

Mr. Pererson. There is quite a demand for professional foresters 
from private industry and that demand is increasing. I think it would 
be appropriate to say that competition for that type of personnel is 
increasing and that comes back again to this housing situation that I 
mentioned. So far, we have been able to keep up reasonably well al- 
though from time to time there have been shortages and jobs unfilled. 

Senator Cuavez. What about your univertities, the colleges; are 
thev increasing the development of professional foresters ? 

Mr. McArpte. Senator Chavez, you have put your finger on one of 
the most important items affecting us and I would like to ask Mr. 
Hendee to comment on that. 

Mr. Henpee. Senator, we are studying that right now. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman is going to testify 
on the difficulty they are having in getting graduates from forestry 
schools. 

Mr. Henper. We are studying that situation right now along with 
the universities and colleges that are graduating foresters. The 
numbers of people that are being graduated are not keeping pace with 
the demand for foresters. We anticipate quite a study on that during 
the next few weeks and months. 

Senator Cuavez. I understood one of you gentlemen to say that com- 
petition from private industry is quite acute now? 

Mr. Henper. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. These people that are manufacturing paper 
out of pulp, they need your technicians and they take them away from 
vou? 

Mr. Henper. Very true. 

Mr. Curr. I would like to say, though, that it is a good thing for 
private industry to hire professional foresters and we are glad to see 
that. We do not object if they hire a few of our good men because 
we think an interchange is a healthy thing. The industry should be 
commended for hiring more professional foresters. What we need is 
more foresters for everybody. It is part of progress. 

Chairman Haypen . You think the colleges and universities can 
be encouraged to provide more courses and induce more young men 
to vo in? 

Mr. Curr. I think so; yes, sir. 


INSERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Munpt. What, if anything, do you have in the nature of 
a training program where you raise your own from the young men 
who may not have a college degree ? 

Mr. Henper. We have quite a program along that line, although 
we feel that there is a limit to which we can go on that, as you would 
recognize. Many of the young men that we “start out in the Service 
end up by going to college as a result of some of the training we give 
them. That does offer “quite an opportunity and we think maybe 
working with the high schools and working with the colleges and uni- 
versities and tying in our inservice training program, that in time 
we will make substantial progress above what we are now doing. 
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Chairman Haypen. That was one of the great complaints in the days 
when the Forest Service was first established; these young men who 
came out of forestry schools who did not know anything about stock 
raising but gradually that has gone away. 

Mr. Pererson. That was not confined to the stock raisers alone, 
Senator Hayden. I grew up in timber country where some of the 
timber operators did not have much regard for the professional for- 
estry men 

Senator Cuaverz. I think one of the first professional men we had 
was Dr. Ringland, and I believe he graduated from Yale and he gave 
great service. He sold the Forest Service in our area. 


USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


I presume if the committee sees fit to increase this money item, you 
would not object ? 

Mr. Peterson. Senator, I would be compelled to object at this point. 
As I said earlier, we have looked at the budget items as meeting the 
minimal need. It is true that we could use substantially greater funds 
than are here. It is a question of how efficiently we could use them. 
We have tried to build this budget on the most efficient use of money. 

Senator Cuavez. The reason I have asked that is that while we have 
a great deal of respect for the Budget Bureau, still it is this commit- 
tee that has to pass on the items and we ask these questions of you 
because vou are the only ones that can tell us what you need. 

Mr. Pererson. I think it is quite appropriate that you ask those 
questions, Senator. The building of a budget is a process where the 
administrative arm of the Government uses its best judgment and 
makes recommendations which are placed before the legislative arm, 
and out of the legislative consideration comes the final budget. 

I should like to say that the budget proposals we made to the Budget 
Bureau were not changed. As a matter of fact, I personally asked 
them to raise the ceilings for this $1 million for housing, which they 
did. We have the responsibility within the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the budget figures that are here. 

With your permission, Senator, I would like to make one brief 
statement. 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 

Mr. Peterson. That is this: My observation of the Forest Service 
in the field, on the ground, and here in the Washington office, leads me 
to the conclusion that we have a very able and devoted group of people 
in the Service, and I w ant this committee to know that the »y have my 
respect and the Secretary’s respect and [ am sure the respect of the 
entire administration for the very excellent job which we think they 
are doing. 

Chairman Hayopen. I think this committee would say “Amen” to 
that. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypven. If you gentlemen will come back at 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning, we will finish up. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Monday, March 12, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 13, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
7 subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present : Chairman Hayden and Senator Dworshak. 
Also present: Senators Stennis and McCarthy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fisu AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. LISTER HILL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


REHABILITATION OF FEDERAL FISH HATCHERY, MARION, ALA, 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Hill, I understand that you have to preside at a meeting 
of the Subcommittee on the Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; so we will hear from you at this time. 

Senator Hr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to come before the committee, and I would like to call to 
your attention and that of the committee to the need for certain im- 
provements at the United States fish cultura] station at Marion, Ala. 

This station is operated by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. It produces largemouth black bass and bluegills for stock- 
ing in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and Florida. 

Despite the use of intensive fish cultural methods, this hatchery 
was unable to meet the demands placed on it by these States during the 
last distribution season. At the close of the season, there were appli- 
cations for 400,000 more fish than were available. Also, the Alabama 
Department of Conservation expressed the desire for 1 million more 
fish than could be furnished from the Marion station. 

The normal annual production is 3,750,000 fingerlings. Improve- 
ments proposed would raise this production to approximately 5,625,000. 

Now, in addition to raising fish, the Marion station was designated 
as a training center for Federal warm-water fish culturists in 1951. 
It is the only Federal establishment of its kind in the United States. 
However, the facilities at the station are so antiquated that the dem- 
onstration of modern fish-cultural techniques is, I understand, seri- 
ously hampered. 
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In conjunction with the training program I have just mentioned, 
some investigational work on specific fish-cultural problems was 
undertaken. The objective in mind was to provide a station where 
basic research findings of the various fishery research agencies could 
be applied and adapted to warm-water pondfish culture. 

This endeavor is largely stymied because of the obsolete and inad- 
quate production facilities at Marion. 
INVESTIGATIONAL WORK 
Regarding investigational work in pondfish culture, it is now ap- 
parent that one of the greatest problems is warm-water fish diseases, 
Wherever pondfish are raised—in Federal hatcheries, in farm ponds, 
or in commercial fish farms—disease takes a terrible toll. I under- 
stand that at some Federal hatcheries disease can, and sometimes 
does, wipe out as much as 75 percent of the fish crop. Very little is 
known about warm-water fish diseases, and only a few men are 
working on the problem. 

Only recently a Federal bacteriologist of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service made a thorough study of the approach to the disease problem 
and visited the Marion station. 

In his report, he cited Marion as an excellent place to conduct the 
necessary field-scale experiments on disease control, as well as nutri- 
tion. 

The basic research on these problems is being conducted at the Lee- 
town, Va., and the Cortland, N. Y., stations. “But Marion is farther 
south than either, and the annual growing period there for warm- 
water fishes is twice as long. Thus Marion is splendidly suited for 
the application of research findings i in the field. 

Furthermore, it would be pr actical to perform these experiments 
at Marion because of its proximity to a large number of farm ponds 
and private fish farms. 

The Federal bacteriologist also pointed out that Marion is close 
to the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, which is one of the Nation’s 
leading research centers in warm-water fish biology and pond manage- 
ment. 

I believe this scientist’s report on the disease problem and his 
acknowledgment of the potentialities of the Marion stations are 
further reason why the proposed repairs and modernizations deserve 
consideration. 

There is one additional consideration which bears mention here. 
This country has generally known abundance. Meat rather than fish 
has been the st: iple of our diet. There is a growing realization, how- 
ever, of the significance of fish as one of our future food resources. 

It is known that our warm-water fishes can be raised commercially 
for profit, and this is already being done. The basic knowledge for 
the success of this type of venture comes largely from Federal 
establishments, such as the Marion station. 


REPAIRS 





AND MODERNIZATION NEEDED 


There are several reasons why these various programs cannot now 
be carried out effectively at Marion and why repairs and moderniza- 
tion are essential. 
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The station was built during 1932 and 1933 and has now been in 
eration more than 20 years. During that time there has been a 
ae change in techniques of warm-water pondfish culture. It 


has been learned, for example, that numerous small ponds are more 


effectively managed than a number of large ones. The large ponds 
do not. adapt well to the new techniques for nutrition and weed con 
trol. They are unwieldy and difficult to manage for high produc- 
tion. Marion is not equipped to meet a demand for its species that 
has increased tenfold. 


ANTLCIP 


The Fish and Wildlife Service has worked out a comprehensive 
plan for the improvement wad modernization of the Marion facility. 
The plan would involve 2 phases, the first to cost $250,000 and the 
second to cost $130,000. The total cost would be S380.000. 

Chairman Haypen. I might say to the Senator, that when represen- 
tatives of the Fish and Wildlife Service were before the committee 
I took this matter as with them. They presented a detailed constru 
tion program for this installation. This program is set out on pages 

} and 482 of the printed hearings of this subcommittee. 


RESOLUTION 


Senator Hinn. I thank the chairman for his interest. Mr. Chair 
man, I would like to have included in the record a resolution of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Perry County, Ala., unanimously 


recommending the improvement of the station’s facilities, and a similar 
resolution of the City Council of Marion, Ala. 

Chairman Haypen. The resolution will be included in the record. 

Senator Hint. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I urge you to include 
in the 1957 appropriation bill sufficient funds to at least begin the 
first phase of the program to improve the facilities of the United 
States Fish Cultural Station at Marion, Ala. 

(The resolutions referred to follow :) 


RESOLUTION BY THE BoARD OF CoUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF Perry Country, ALA., 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1955 


Whereas it is a well-known fact by the members of the board of county com- 
missioners of Perry County, Ala., and the citizens of Perry County, and the 
adjoining counties of Alabama, that the United St: ites Fish Cultural Station 
at Marion, Perry County, Ala., is urgently and badly in serious need for funds, 
not only necessary to complete the original plans for said project, but also to 

' the necessary renovation on the existing ponds and many related facilities. 
That this United States Fish Cultural Station furnishes fish to stock ponds over 
a wide area, but due to lack of finances its operation has been curtailed and is 
ow very limited. That to modernize this facility to make a good investment, 
would not only enable it to render a much greater service, but would also furnish 
employment to many people in this section who are badly in need of work: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of County Commissioners of Perry County, Ala., That 
it go on record as urging our congressional delegation from Alabama, to use 
their best efforts and utmost influence in obtaining the passage of the necessary 
legislation whereby said fish cultural station at Marion, Ala., may obtain the 
necessary funds, in our opinion an amount not less than $250,000, to be used as 
soon as available for the purpose of carrying out the many improvements and 
needed expansions as shown by exhibit A attached to this resolution; be it 
further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished each of our 9 Members 
of the National Congress and our 2 United States Senators from Alabama. 
The motion that this resolution be adopted was made by D. 8S. Lee and seconded 
by Mrs. Irma B. Tucker and said resolution was adopted by unanimous vote of 
the said board, at a regular meeting of said board, at the courthouse in Marion, 
Ala., on the date above written. 


COMMISSIONERS CourT OF PERRY CouNTY, ALA. 
By: J. ©. GRirFin, Chairman. 
IrMA B. TucKEeR, Member. 
LD. S. Ler, Member, 
H, G. RicHarpson, Member. 
J. S. DanieLt, Member. 
















































ExHisit A 


RENOVATING NEEDS FOR UNITED STATES FISH CULTURAL STATION, MARION, Ata, 





The United States Fish Cultural Station located at Marion, Ala., in Perry 
County urgently needs funds to perform a major renovation job on the existing 
pond system and related facilities. 

A renovation program is needed for three main reasons as follows: 

1. The hatchery has been in service more than 20 years and parts are obsolete 
while others need rebuilding because of faulty materials or workmanship in 
the original construction. 

2. A greatly expanded program is being carried on by the station with the 
regular fish-production work being augmented by an inservice training school for 
warm-water fish culturists and an applied research program. Five selected 
fish culturists from hatcheries located in various parts of the Nation spend a 
year receiving inservice training in the fundamentals as well as the latest de- 
velopments on fish-cultural problems of warm-water fish culture. The experi- 
mental work provides information for use by the training group and others who 
are interested in warm-water fish propagation. 

3. The Marion station was constructed under a series of public-works projects 
and many of the ponds and related structures were never completed because of 
the premature termination of the construction program. 

It is our understanding that the Marion hatchery is in greater need of renova- 
tion than any other Federal warm-water hatchery in the Southeast and possibly 
the entire country. As the hatchery is being used for a training center, it seems 
imperative to put the unit in first-class operating condition to serve as a model of 
what a modern fish hatchery should be. Since the demand for fish to stock 
farm ponds is at an all-time high, improvement of the productive capacity of the 
hatchery alone seems to justify this renovation project. 

Specific examples of improvements that need to be made are as follows: 

1. An adequate administration building with provision for vehicle and 
equipment storage. 
2. Surfacing drives which receive the heaviest vehicle traffic. 
. Increase the pond-water supply. 
Construction of a modern fish holding and shipping building. 
Lowering and widening pond levees to decrease maintenance problems. 
Installation of more than a mile of water-supply lines. 
Installation of an adequate pond-drainage system. 
. Construction of outlet structures in 31 ponds. 
9. Grading and deepening 33 ponds. 
10. Division of some of the large shallow ponds into smaller uniform sized 
ponds more adaptable to uses for which they are now needed. 
11. Development of facilities which will make for greater use of the 
station by the public, especially tourists and other visitors. 

The renovation of the Marion Fish Cultural Station is a project which should 
be of interest to all citizens of Perry County and to those throughout the State 
and Nation who have the itnerest of fish conservation at heart. Further develop- 
ment of the program at Marion cannot be carried out until suitable facilities 
are provided. With this work accomplished, a better, more efficient job can be 
performed on the present program and provision for further expansion and 
development will be made. 
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A RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CIty COUNCIL OF THE CITy OF MARION, PERRY 
County, ALA, 


Whereas it is a well-known fact by the members of the City Council of the 
City of Marion, Ala., that the United States Fish Cultural Station at Marion, 
Perry County, Ala., is urgently and badly in need of funds, not only necessary 
to complete the original plans of said project, but also to do the necessary 
renovation on the existing ponds and many related facilities. That this United 
States Fish Cultural Station furnishes fish to stock ponds over a wide area, but 
due to the lack of finances its operation has been curtailed and is now very 
limited. That to modernize the facilities to make a good investment would not 
only enable it to render a much greater service, but would also furnish employ- 
ment to many people in this section who are badly in need of work: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of Marion, Ala., as follows: 

That it go on record as urging our congressional delegation from Alabama, 
to use their best efforts and utmost influence to obtain the passage of the neces- 
sary legislation whereby the said fish cultural station at Marion, Ala., may 
obtain the necessary funds, in our opinion an amount not less than $250,000, to 
be used as soon as available for the purpose of carrying out the many improve 
ments and badly needed expansions, as shown by exhibit A attached to this 
resolution ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished each of our 9 Members 
of the National Congress, and our 2 United States Senators from Alabama. 

I, Peyton Tutwiler, city clerk, of the city of Marion, Ala., do hereby certify 
that the above is a true copy of a resolution unanimously adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Marion, Ala., at its regular meeting on September 15, 
1955. 

Dated at Marion, Ala., this the 16th day of September 1955. 

[SEAL] PEYTON TUTWILER, City Clerk. 


ExuHipbit A 
RENOVATION NEEDS FOR UNITED STATES FisH CULTURAL STATION, MARION, ALA. 


The United States Fish Cultural Station located at Marion, Ala., in Perry 
County urgently needs funds to perform a major renovation job on the existing 
pond system and related facilities. 

A renovation program is needed for three main reasons as follows: 

1. The hatchery has been in service more than 20 years and parts are 
obsolete while others need rebuilding because of faulty materials or work- 
manship in the original construction. 

2. A greatly expanded program is being carried on by the station with the 
regular fish-production work being augmented by an inservice training 
school for warm-water fish culturists and an applied research program, 
Five selected fish culturists from hatcheries located in various parts of the 
Nation spend a year receiving inservice training in the fundamentals as 
well as the latest developments on fish cultural problems of warm-water 
fish culture. The experimental work provides information for use by the 
training group and others who are interested in warm-water fish propa- 
gation. 

3. The Marion station was constructed under a series of public-works 
projects and many of the ponds and related structures were never com- 
pleted because of the premature termination of the construction program. 

It is our understanding that the Marion hatchery is in greater need of 
renovation than any other Federal warm-water hatchery in the Southeast 
and possibly the entire country. As the hatchery is being used for a train- 
ing center, it seems imperative to put the unit in first-class operating con- 
dition to serve as a model of what a modern fish hatchery should be. Since 
the demand for fish to stock farm ponds is at an all-time high, improvement 
of the productive capacity of the hatchery alone seems to justify this reno- 
vation project. 

Specific examples of improvements that need to be made are as follows: 

1. An adequate administration building with provision for vehicle and 
equipment storage. 

2. Surfacing drives which receive the heaviest vehicle traffic. 

38. Increase the pond water supply. 
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Construction of a modern fish holding and shipping building. 
Lowering and widening pond levees to decrease maintenance problems. 
Installation of more than a mile of water supply lines. 
Istallation of an adequate pond drainage system. 
Construction of outlet structures in 31 ponds. 
9. Grading and deepening 33 ponds. 
10. Division of some of the large shallow ponds into smaller uniform 
sized ponds more adaptable to uses for which they are now needed. 
1. Development of facilities which will make for greater use of the sta- 
tion by the public especially tourists and other visitors. 

The renovation of the Marion Fish Cultural Station is a project which should 
be of interest to all citizens of Perry County and to those throughout the State 
and Nation who have the interest of fish conservation at heart. Further develop- 
ment of the program at Marion cannot be carried out until suitable facilities are 
provided. With this work accomplished, a better, more efficient job ean be per- 
formed on the present program and provision for further expansion and develop 
ment will be made. 
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FOREST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


NATIONAL 











AND STATE FORESTRY PROGRAMS 









Chairman IHaypmw. Do you have some matter you want to bring to 
the attention of the ¢ ommittee, Senator Stennis / 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for giving 
me a few minutes. I have a short prepared statement here that J 
would like to put in the record and then express just a few words of 
special interest and ask a question or two. 

Chairman Haypen,. All right. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I have always been interested in 
our National and State forestry programs and have been a strong 
supporter of each. Last fall it was my pleasure to make a 2-day tour 
of some of the outstanding forestry projects in Mississippi. I was 
greatly impressed with the fine program that is underway. 

There is pressing need for expanding our forest tree planting pro- 
gram. According to data given in the Timber Resources Review, a 
study of the Nation’s forests developed by the Forest Service in co- 
operation with many other agencies, there are 30,339,000 acres of land 
in need of reforestation. Mississippi alone has 4,343,000 acres in need 
of reforestation. 

The forest tree planting program assists our farmers in gt ‘tting 
healthy tree seedlings at a nominal cost and is, I think, one of the 
soundest programs being conducted by the Departament of Agriculture. 


























DEVELOPMENT IN MISSISSIPPI 







Mississippi is making real strides in developing a forward- looking 
forestry program. Our State forestry commission has an aggressive 
program. Major sawmill companies and pulp companies have also 
planted seedlings on their own holdings, and in addition have provided 
millions of seedlings for private owners at no cost. 

The State forestry commission, the United States Forest Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, and agricultural experiment stations have 
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idvised and assisted thousands of our private owners with their plant- 
ings. Some of these plantings are now 15 to 20 years old; the growth 
of planted stands, in many cases, amounts to 1 to 3 cords per acre. 

Several public and private agencies set out a total of 65 million 
trees during the W inter of 1954. This phase of our forestry program 
is sound. 


SHORTAGE OF NURSERY STOCK 


Agricultural leaders in Mississippi, as well as in other Southern 
States, have already expressed concern over the shortage of nursery 
stock. Recent estimates are that the fiscal year output of trees from 
State nurseries at Mount Olive and Winona would total 30,656,000. 
Orders from Mississippi landowners were so great that these 2 sta- 
tions stopped accepting orders when their requests exceeded the 40- 
million mark last November. In all, Mississippi landowners will 
plant close to 70 million trees this year, but not quite one-half will 
come from our own 2 State nurseries. 

Our landowners also get planting stock from United States Forest 
Service nurseries at Brooklyn, the Gaylord Container Co. at Morgan- 
town, the Tennessee Valley Authority nurseries in Tennessee, “and 
from some paper company nurseries in Florida. 


roraAL SEEDLING OUTPUT 


Looking at the problem from the national level, the Nation’s total 
output of seedlings for the current fiscal year will be approximately 
57) million plants. A total of 600 million is estimated for the next 


1 


fiscal year. 

State foresters say these quantities will be much below the demand 
expected, especially in many Southern States where tree planting is 
consistently breaking all records. Present demand for seedlings is 

ereatly above present production. 

The soil-bank plan contained in the Senate agriculture bill will 
create an even greater demand for tree seedlings, and reemphasizes 
the need for increased funds to fully utilize the established nurseries. 
If funds are not available at an early date, so the seeds can be planted 
during the present season, our entire forestry program will lag by at 
least 1 year. 


ESTIMATE OF INCREASE IN FUNDS NEEDED 


best estimates available, as I understand, are that an increase of 
$700,000 over our present budget estimate will be necessary to bring 
our State nurseries up to 100 percent capacity. This is a modest 
amount in relation to the benefits received, and I urge the committee 
to approve at least this amount for this important program. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee and the chairman 
especially for the interest shown last year by granting an increase in 


> 
Forestry Research funds for the long-leaf and slash pine area com- 


prising six Southern States. I think that program is now operating 
satisfactorily and I believe I see that a comparable amount is in this 
bill for next year. 

I would like to ask Secretary Peterson or Mr. McArdle, whichever 


one wishes to answer, if the amount in the bill is comparable to last 
vear *s, 
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Mr. McArp.ie. I think that is correct, Senator Stennis. I would 
have to check that for you to make sure. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, the question was, is there a com- 
parable amount in the bill this year to carry on the program that was 
initiated last year for slash pine. The amount for last year was 
$300,000. 

Mr. McArpie. Senator Stennis, we do not like to start these pro- 
grams, certainly programs of that magnitude, and then drop them 
without getting results. So I think I can safely assure you that we 
intend to continue on the same scale. 


AVAILABILITY FUNDS 


Senator Stennis. I mean are the funds available in this bill to con- 
tinue that program / 

Mr. McArpue. The funds are available. 

Senator Stennis. That is very fine. 

Mr. Chairman, since I last talked about forestry matters before 
this committee, I have made a 214-day forestry field trip in Missis- 
sippi with the United States forester and our State forester. 

They certainly are making tremendous strides at their stations in 
their experiments, and in their educational work with the public. 
Today, in south Mississippi, literally thousands of people call on the 
Forest. Service and I am pleased to find that they cooperate with the 
smallest landowners on up to the largest ones and have some splendid 
programs underway. While I was impressed with this progress, | 
nevertheless was concerned over the short supply of seedlings avail- 
able at the nurseries. The demand for seedlings is far greater than 
the supply, more than the State nurseries can produce and more than 
are available from the United States nurseries. 


EFFECT OF SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


Now, if this soil-bank program is approved, we can expect an even 
greater demand on our nurseries for seedlings. I suppose you gentle- 
men will have something to say on that, will you not, in your presen- 
tation here? 

Mr. Pererson. There will be some observations about that, Senator 
Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. I am asking specifically for additional funds to 
help bring these nurseries up to capacity in accordance with our need. 
That is in my statement there. 

Chairman Haypen. There has been some objection from private 
nurserymen to the States and Federal Government carrying on a 
seedling program. I am in agreement with you that if we are going 
to have a soil-bank program, there will be such a tremendous demand 
for trees that it could not be supplied from private sources. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. In view of that situation and because time 
means so much, I think we must push this program at an accelerated 
pace. 


FUTURE TIMBER RESOURCES 


I would like to take a minute to mention something that Mr. Me- 
Ardle covers here in his summary about the timber resources for 
America’s future. He points out here that forest-management prac- 
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tices are the poorest on small farms and on other private ownerships, 
especially in the South. 

I want to assure him that a great deal of headway is being made 
in improving the situation on our small farms. I have been advising 
landowners all over Mississippi not to sell their land because the 
demand for forest products in America will remain strong. 

Also, may I point out the extensive reforestation being carried out 

by some of our larger landowners. 
‘Chairman Haypen. Would this not be very much like when they 
lirst started the Soil Conservation Service and tried to teach people 
how to contour their lands and avoid gullying. It took time for pri- 
vate owners of land to understand what it was all about. There was 
a campaign of education that had to be conducted. The Forest Serv- 
ice has to do the same thing here. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, sir; and in the counties where they have 
had this Service, you can just see the difference in the timber 7 

Take the counties that have county foresters. You find a very 
favorable situation with regard to the price the landowner wats for 
his timber. He is better instructed and better trained in marketing 
his timber, something he has not known before. He now knows how 
(o sell his pulpwood and how much to ask for it. 

Mr. Pererson. Generally speaking, Senator, that is true about the 
forestry regions of the country. As the forestry industries have de- 
veloped, there has been a growing interest on the part of the land- 
owners and they are seeking information both from their own for- 
estry departments and from the Federal forestry people. 

We are stimulating that effort. We think that the States generally 
can do the best job in that particular area because they are closer to 
their people, more accessible to them, and part of our task is to find 
out through research and other means what practices are feasib le, 
what practices can best contribute toward the building of a small 
forest economy on the small ownerships and then help the States 
provide the aid, the educational facilities, for the development. of 
these forest tracts. 

Senator Srennis. I have just given the committee a grassroots 
report regarding te beneficial results of this program, which I hope 
will spres ad to ever y county. 

May I mention another matter of importance ? 


LACK OF FUNDS FOR TIMBER MARKETING 


[ was shocked to learn that not enough funds were available to 
the National Forest Service to properly market the timber that you 
wanted to put on the market. In other words, you are not allowed 
enough money at one time to carry out the very things that you teach 
others, as I have understood, and I wanted to raise that point to 
get your views. 

Does this bill provide you enough money now to permit you to 
carry out your work? 

Mr. Pererson. Senator, there is no question but what more money 
could .be used. As I said to the committee yesterday, this budget is 
2 minimal budget based on our urgent needs. We think this is the 
maximum amount that can be used effectively within the next fiscal 
year. It needs to be remembered that the business of the Forest 
Service has about doubled in the last 4 years. There has been a 
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tremendous workload increase. It takes time to digest that growth 
in workload and to digest the problems that have to be solved with 
regard to management and sales and all the associated activities. 

I think generally such observations and studies as I have been able 
to make indicate that there is constant improvement in the service 
the Service is doing, and we expect further improvement with the 
increases that we have provided in this budget. 

Senator Srennis. Specifically, with the funds that are available 
now, from whatever sources, are they sufficient to provide for the 
orderly marketing of the timber and for making the necessary sur- 
veys! 

Mr. Pererson. We think this budget will provide the funds to do 
a good job of marketing of timber that will be sold through fiscal 
1957. This budget contemplates a total sale, or total cut, on the 
national forests of some 7,750 million feet of timber. For that par- 
ticular purpose, Senator, this budget carries an increase of $1.6 mil- 
lion over the funds that were available last year. 

COOPERATIVE FOREST FIRE CONTROL PROGRAM 

Senator Srennts. Mr. Chairman, I will not take more time now, but 
I do not wish to omit mention of the important cooperative forest 
fire control program. Our Mississippi State forester has within the 
last few days called to my attention the fact that our forest fire control] 
activities are being expanded each year at a greater rate than the 
appropriation for this work is being increased. I know that at the 
proper time all of us will want to give our serious attention to the 
need for an expansion of this program, and for adequate forest fire 
research activities. 

Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERV- 
ICE; CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; 
EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; W. S. 
SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; HOWARD 
HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; LINNE AHL- 
BERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE; JOHN SHANKLIN, 
STAFF ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


MANAGEMENT OF LAND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Chairman Haypen. We will continue the hearing by taking up in- 
dividual items. The first one is “Management of land utilization 
projects.” 

The budget estimate for the management of land utilization projects 
is the same as the appropriation for the current year, $985,000. 

[ take it you feel that the estimate is sufficient for this purpose ? 

Mr. McArpie. Mr. Chairman, that does not provide very much, 
of course, in the way of additional improvements, but until we have 
definitely settled which of those lands should remain in Federal owner- 
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ship, we believe this is the way it should be left. Until we come be- 
fore you knowing which lands are to remain in Federal ownership, 
we can with some assurance ask for improvements needed there. 


RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Next we have “Resource development, refores- 
tation.” The budget estimate included $1,130,000 for reforestation. 
This is the same amount as available during the current year. 

I would like to call your attention to the ‘followi ing statement found 
on page 45 of the justifications : 

There is a backlog of 4 million acres of national forest land in need of plant- 
ing. The present planting program is insufficient to show any progress on this 
backlog because the acreage burned, each year which requires planting, exceeds 
the area planted * * * 

Has the lack of progress in this program been due entirely to the 
lack of sufficient funds? 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Cliff? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, it has, Senator. We are planting about 55,000 
acres a year with present funds. That is financed by the so-called 
KV funds which are collected on the individual timber sale areas 
to put them back in growing condition and also from the appro- 
priated funds included in this budget. The amount that we are able 
to seed and plant does not any more than keep up with the amount 
we are losing through fires each year. So we are not making any 
inroads into the backlog of 4 million acres of understocked land that 
should be planted. 


In developing the budget, we considered these needs, of course, be- 
cause they are important but we felt that it was more important to 
get. our timber cut up and make progress in some of these other fields 
than to make the additional investment in this particular work right 
now, 


EXPENDITURES FOR REFORESTATION 


Chairman Haypen. I think it would be worthwhile to take a little 
longer view of this. You might place in the record how much has been 
spent for reforestation yearly for, say, the last 10 years and see what 
has been going on. If you cannot quite keep up with the fires, it 
looks to me like something ought to be done to speed up that process. 

Mr. Curr. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


REFORESTATION 


The following shows the amount of appropriations for reforestation on the 
national forests for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956 and the estimate 
for fiscal year 1957: 


Fiscal year: Reforestation | Fiscal year—Continued Reforestation 
$1, 275, 225 95. $820, 000 
1, 326, 862 9; 800, 000 
1. 377, 310 QF Be 1, 130, 000 
1, 233, 954 ———— —— 
1, 097, 068 Tot 11, 308, 277 
1, 187, 858 957 sti 1, 130, 000 
1, 110, 000 


These funds are used for plantation care and timber stand improvement work 
in addition to reforestation. 


73918—56——41 
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AERIAL RESEEDING 


Chairman Haypen. Have you had any luck reseeding from the air 
right after the fire ? 

Mr. Cuiirr. With tree seed ¢ 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Currr. We are doing some of that. It has been quite successful 
out in Oregon. The State of Oregon has had a program of aerial seed- 
ing in the Tillamook area and we are doing some on the national 
forest. It takes more seed to do it that way and very often seed is 
the bottleneck. If we do not have a good seed year you have a prob- 
lem. You only get a good seed year periodically in the forest, maybe 
. to 10 years. 

Chairman Haypen. If you do have a good seed year, can you store 
it? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes; most forest tree seed can be stored for quite a long 
period of time. 

Chairman Haypen. In addition to the annual appropriations, you 
have the authority to use a portion of receipts from the sale of timber 
for this type of work. How much does that amount to annually. 

As I recall the provision, you are restricted as to where that money 
can be used ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. You are referring to the Knutson-Vandenberg 
Act, which authorizes us to require a cooperative deposit from timber- 
sale purchases for the betterment of the stand and putting the timber- 
land back in growing condition after the timber harvest on specific 
sale al 


COLLECTIONS UNDER KNUTSON-VANDENBERG ACT 


The collections under this Knutson-Vandenberg Act in fiscal year 
1955 were $7,285,600. That money is being used to get our sale areas 
back in good growing condition. We are “doing as the farmer does; 
we put some of the proceeds back into the land to prepare for the 
new crop. 

Chairman Haypren. That would take an amendment to existing 
law to change it. We could not do anything about it in the appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. Curr. That would not require any change in the appropria- 
tion. The restriction in the law is that the money must be spent on 
the individual timber sale area. It cannot be spent outside the area 
where the timber is cut. Wedo have needs for stand betterment. out- 
side of the sale areas. 

The other restriction is that the money which can be collected under 
this law cannot exceed the average cost of tree planting per acre in 
the area where we are doing the work. 

Now, all of this money is not used for tree planting. It is used 
for thinning, pruning, control of tree-destroying rodents, for fencing 
against hogs in the Southern forests so that we can get regeneration, 
for prescribed burning to prepare a seedbed in the “Southern States 
where we are using prescribed burning. It is used for quite a variety 
of things to get the timber stands reestablished and in good growing 

condition. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, does the value at which the timber is sold 
affect the amount of money ¢ 
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Mr. Curr. No, except in this way, Senator: We have low value 
timber in some areas, if we took a very large proportion of that for 
sale area betterment, it would have an effect on the immediate returns 
to the counties and to the Treasury. So we do temper the amount 
we use for sale-area betterment in such areas. But the legal limita- 
tion is the average cost of planting an acre into trees. 

Chairman Haypen. Would you prepare a short statement for the 
record on this matter ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SALE AREA BETTERMENT (INCLUDING REFORESTATION AND TIMBER STAND 
IMPROVEMENT) 


Under section 3 of the act of June 9, 1930 (16 U. ©. 576b) funds are col- 
lected from timber sale operators to insure sohalieanans after cutting, of a new 
crop where natural reproduction is not satisfactory, to control residual stand 
compositions where undesirable species tend to invade cutover areas and to 
take special measures to improve the quality of the future crop of timber. 
These funds are used within the areas cut over by timber purchasers and are not 
available for use on nonsale areas. 

Comparable work on nonsale areas is limited to that which may be accom- 
plished with funds from the reforestation item of the appropriation for national 
forest protection and management. 

During fiscal year 1955, obligations for sale area betterment work on all na- 
tional forests amounted to approximately $5 million. This expenditure enabled 
the Forest Service to plant and seed 41,000 acres of cutover land; prepare 38,000 
acres of cutover land for natural seeding by scarifying, or by distributing rodent 
repellants, and doing other seedbed preparation; to control tree diseases threat- 
ening young growth on 6,000 acres and to prepare otherwise 8,000 cutover acres 
for planting or in other words to carry out reforestation measures on a total of 
93,000 acres of cutover lands. In addition to the reforestation accomplishments 
timber stand improvement measures were carried forward such as release cutting, 
weeding and thinning on 340,000 acres of cutover land. Pruning of crop trees on 
an additional 136,000 acres of promising saplings and poles remaining on cutover 
areas represents a sizeable accomplishment as do measures to prevent damage 
to young growth mostly by hogs, deer, and other grazing animals largely by 
fencing on 140,000 acres. Thus reforestation measures or some type of timber 
stand improvement work was carried out on upproximately 709,000 acres of 
national forest lands recently cutover by timber purchasers and financed through 
collections under section 3 of the Knutson-Vandenberg Act. 


ANDERSON-MANSFIELD ACT 


Chairman Haypen. In 1949 Congress passed the Anderson-Mans- 
field Act. ‘This act greatly incre: ised the authorization for appropri- 
ations for reforestation. 

Has any progress been made on the problem since the enactment 
of that legislation ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; there has been some progress in this field and in 
the field of range revegetation which is also covered by the Anderson- 
Mansfield Act, but I cannot say that it is due to the passage of the 
Anderson-Mansfield Act because the appropriations have never any- 
where near approached the authorizations of that act. 

Chairman Haypen. The authorization is $10 million? 

Mr. Curr. The authorization was a gradually increasing amount 
up to $10 million for reforestation and up to $3 million for range 
revegetation. The highest amount that we have ever had for range 
revegetation was about $8,000,000 for a year, and the largest amount 
that we ever received for reforestation since the act passed is in the 
neighborhood of $1.2 million a year. 
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Chairman Haypren. How long is it going to take us to catch up if 
you wanted to carry out the theory of this law? 


Mr. Curr. At the present rate, it would take more than 50 years 
to accomplish the job. 

Chairman Haypen. It would seem to me that under those circum- 
stances serious consideration ought to be given to preparing another 
budget and getting more money. Here is “the authority of law to do 
it, Congress ‘intended that you should do it or it would not have passed 


the act and yet money to implement the act has not been requested 
or provided. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR THYE 


I would like to have included in the record a letter I received from 
Senator Thye in which he proposes that additional funds be provided 
for reforestation work on the Chippewa and Superior National 
Forests. 


The Senator proposes also that Indians in the area be employed to 
do the work. 


[ wish you would look the letter over, and submit a statement for 
the record with regard to the proposals made by Senator Thye. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1956. 
Hon. CArt HAYDEN 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: One of the recurring problems confronting the Indian com- 
munity in Minnesota, specifically the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians, has 
been the limited employment opportunities and the resultant economic d fficul- 
ties experienced by them which, at times, becomes so severe as to prevent them 
from obtaining even the necessities of life. Congress has, in the past, recog- 
nized the plight of these Indians through the approval of a per capita payment 
from the proceeds of the sale of timber and lumber on the Red Lake Reservation. 

This session, I introduced a bill proposing an additional $75 per capita payment 
to members of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians which I hope Congress 
will promptly approve in view of the dire straits of the Chippewa Indians. At 
the same time, I have sought to determine just what long-range program might 
be undertaken to give the Indians year-round economic security and at the same 
time foster their further integration into our economie and social life. 

In view of the fact that the Red Lake Indian Reservation is located in an area 
recognized for its forestry resources, I have been investigating the possibility of 
employing Indian labor on expanded reforestation programs which would have 
a twofold result—desirable in my opinion—of giving the Indian a greater degree 
of financial security and at the same time of promoting the valuable forestry 
resources of northern Minnesota. In this connection, I have inquired of the 
Chief of the Forest Service as to the probable employment of Indians on re- 
forestation programs, and I have received a report which indicates that it would 
be highly productive in terms of increased forest resources values to undertake 
programs of this nature. 

Specifically, 2,400 man-days of Indian labor could be used in planting 1,650 
acres on the Chippewa and Superior National Forest at an estimated cost of 
$48,370. In addition, 7,926 man-days of Indian labor could be used on 6,150 
acres for thinnings, weedings, and other improvement work in natural stands at 
an estimated cost of $57,720. Therefore, at a cost of $151,272, planting and 
stand-improvement work could be undertaken on 7,800 acres of land utilizing 
10,326 man-days of Indian labor. 

There are numerous other conservation projects which would contribute 
greatly to increased resources productivity in this area, and the enclosed tabula- 
tion indicates the most worthwhile projects which might be undertaken with 
the employment of Indian labor. 
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I am sure you will agree with me that the development and protection of our 
timber stands, as well as the promotion of good land management, represents an 
important long-range objective in the national interest. 

Therefore, I wanted to bring this proposal to your attention now as I sincerely 
believe that it is a meritorious one and that Congress could make a lasting con- 
tribution to the future preservation of our forest resources by approving funds 
for fiscal year 1957 to enable the Forest Service to undertake reforestation and 
conservation programs of this character. I am informed that no substantive 
legislation is necessary and that the Forest Service presently has sufficient au 
thority to expand such programs if adequate funds are provided. Therefore, I 
lay the matter before you, as a member of the Committee on Appropriations, in 
the hope that it may receive favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. Taye, United States Senator 


Productive conservation projects on national forests of Minnesota suitable fo 
é mployme nt of Indian labor 


Fire control: 
Hazard reductior 
Lookouts and observ 
Timber manageny nt 
Blister rust control: 
ieteaat Warteine 18,397 acres M07 1 7 
Reworking 18,216 acres 554 1. 934 
Erosion control ”) acres 12 ( 200. 000 
Wildlife: Habitat development and restoratio1 1,6 » 2 28, 800 
Recreation: 
eee 
Water systems 
Sanitary systems 
Cump and picnie units 
Boat landings, docks, pier 
Lands 
Roadside cleanup 
Large signs and portals 
General administrative improvements 30, 590 | 1, 038, 900 


Source: Data taken from project work inventory. 


( The following statement was submitted by the De partment on this 
matter :) 


STATUS OF TREE PLANTING AND TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS ON THI 
CHIPPEWA AND SUPERIOR NATIONAL FORESTS WitH REFERENCE TO EMPLOYMENT‘ 
Or CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The accomplishment of the listed work would restock several thousand acres 
of forest land of high potential productivity and would accelerate the growth of 
existing stands of timber. 

Work of this type is financed from the national forest protection and manage- 
ment appropriation, under the activity resource protection and use—subproject 
reforestation. The 1957 estimates provide $1,130,000 for such work. However, 
none of this amount is planned for work outlined above because of other urgent 
and higher priority needs. These needs cover the operation of 12 forest tree 
nurseries and planting of limited acreages of the very highest priority. 


RANGE REVEGETATION 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate for “Range revegetation” 
is $715,000, the same as the appropri: Gon for the current year. The 
situation with respect to the ranges is comparable to the forest land 
situation we have just discussed. 

On page 45 of the justifications, it is stated: 


There remains about 3,390,000 acres in a poor to depleted condition yet to 
treat. 
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At the current rate, how long will it take to reseed these 3,390,000 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Cuirr. Last year we seeded 54,151 acres under this program. 
There are about 314 million acres that are in need of reseeding, and 
that would amount to about 65 years to complete the program at the 
present rate, dividing the present soscenpfanainnts into the backlog 
work. 

QUESTION OF USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Chairman Haypren. The Anderson-Mansfield Act also provided 
adequate legislative authority for this work, did it not? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Could you use additional funds for this pro- 
gram and, if so, what would be a reasonable increase to put in this bill ? 

Mr. Curr. We would be glad to do that, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. You can put it in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


RANGE REVEGETATION 


In fiscal year 1955, with a $500,000 appropriation, a total of 54,152 acres was 
treated under this program. This has been stepped up to $715,000 provided 
this year, and the same amount is carried in the budget for 1957. This increased 
amount will make it possible to treat about 70,000 acres each year. 

With a backlog of about 3,500,000 acres, it would take 50 years to complete 
the work at the current rate. If plans are changed to complete this work over 
a 20-year period, it would require a total of approximately $1,750,000 annually. 


SOUNDNESS OF INVESTMENT 


Chairman Haypen. That is very slow progress that is being made. 

It is perfectly obvious to me, at least, that when you expend funds 
for reforestation and revegetation that it is in the nature of a capital 
investment because, in due time, the money will be returned to the 
Treasury. 

Am 1 sound in that conclusion ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, I think you are sound in that conclusion. 

Chairman Haypen. It is for that reason, it seems to me, there ought 
to be more trees and more grass put into the national forest. 

Have you any questions, Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuak. Not on that item. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$5,250,000 for “Fighting forest fires.” The appropriation for the 
current year was $5,250,000, and there is pending before the Congress 
a supplemental estimate in the amount of $5,250,000 to meet the cost 
of fighting fires in fiscal year 1956. 

Would you comment on the most serious fires you have had so far? 


FIRE SITUATION DURING 1955 


Mr. Curr. The 1955 calendar year was generally a pretty success- 
ful fire year, with the exception of one very critical situation. We 
had a reduction in the number of man-caused fires. They were 27 
percent less than in the preceding year. 
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The number of lightning fires was down from the preceding year 
by 24 percent. The area ‘burned was up 35 percent. The bulk of 
the area burned, which is about 300,000 acres, was due to a series of 
fires that occurred in September in the Pacific Coast States and the 
northern Rocky Mountains during a very critical 2-week period in 
September. 

We had one of the most serious situations during that period we 
have faced in many years. It was a period of extremely low humidi- 
ties, prolonged drought, and high winds. During this critical period 
we had a series of dry lightning storms that started some 500 fires 
in a short time. We were able to control over 95 percent of them at 
small size and at reasonable cost, but there were 17 of these fires that 
got out of hand and became large and very expensive tocontrol. That 
ran our costs up way way beyond the money that was appropriated 
for emergency fire fighting. 

The cost of fighting those fires, plus the fire suppression job elsewhere 
in the country, plus the estimated cost of fighting forest fires during 
the balance of the fiscal year will amount to an estimated cost of $10.5 
million. 

The appropriation for fire fighting was $5,250,000. Most of the 
overexpenditure was due to this critical situation in California, 
southern Oregon, and over in the Rocky Mountains. 

Chairman Haypen. A supplemental estimate has been submitted ? 

Mr. Curr. A supplement: il estimate has been submitted and we 
have presented our testimony before the House subcommittee on it. 


VALUE OF TIMBER DESTROYED 


Senator DworsHax. What is the estimated value of the timber 
destroyed by those fires? 

Mr. Curr. There was about 409 million board-feet of timber killed 
in those fires. We would be able to salvage a considerable portion 
of the mature timber. I donot have the figure on the total value of all 
that timber. 

Senator DworsHax. Could you not estimate it at so much per acre ? 
You had the total acreage ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, but all of the land that was burned was not timber- 
land. ‘There were some brush-covered watershed lands included but 
the total value was tremendous. One of the pitiful things about it was 
that a lot of the timber was second growth and reproduction which is 
not salvageable. We will be able to recapture an appreciable part 
of the losses of the mature timber. We have an aggressive salvage 
program underway now. But you cannot recapture the loss of time 

required to grow these young forests and we do not hi ave the opportu- 
nity tomake KV collections to replant them ; that is a serious situation 

Senator Dworsnax. Was it the future potential value rather than 
the current value that was destroyed ? 

Mr. Curr. It is both. When you have fire-killed timber, you have 
distressed goods to put on the market and there is some degrade in 
value. But we will recapture part of those losses. 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$5,120,000 for control of forest pests. For the current year, $6,271,000 
was appropriated. 
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The decrease in the estimate is in the activity “control of forest 
pests.” 

I assume that this is an indication that you have completed some of 
the projects you had under way; am I correct? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, Senator. We have successfully com- 
pleted control on a number of the large epidemic outbreaks of spruce 
budworm particularly. We have also made substantial progress in 
controlling the Engelm: ann’s spruce beetle epidemic in north Idaho 
and Montana and we are in the final stages of completing control of 
the epidemic of spruce bark beetle in sourthern Colorado. 

Those were expensive projects. 

Last year we sprayed 2,262,000 acres for spruce budworm in Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, and New Mexico. That work has been ver y success- 
ful in the areas where it was done. It will not have to be repeated, 
at least for quite a number of years 

Senator Dworstax. Have there been any outbreaks in any new 
areas besides those where you sprayed ? 


OUTBREAKS IN IDAHO 


Mr. Cuirr. Yes, the outbreaks in Idaho and Montana have spread 
and we propose to spray about 400,000 additional acres in central 
Idaho and possibly three-quarters of a million acres os cepacia in 
areas adjacent to the areas which were sprayed last ye 

Most of the planned spraying in Idaho will be hice. this summer 
using 1956 fiscal year’s money. It will be started in June. 

Senator DworsnaKk. Was that probab ly the result of a del Ly in 
spraying in the first area in the Boise National Forest? Or is such 

spread inevitable in some cases? 

Mr. Curr. Well, it might have been partially due to delay, Senator, 
but these budworms are almost always in the forest; they are native 
insects. Under normal conditions their natural enemies keep them in 
check and they cause little damage. THowever, in recent vears we have 
had a set of conditions which have been conducive to budworm build- 
ups over large areas and there has been considerable damage. It is 
not a normal situation. We do not understand all the factors that 
lead to such a situation but we have had a tremendous buildup in 
many areas in the west. It is the most unusual and serious thing ever 
experienced in the history of the budworm epidemics. So I ‘think 
that those buildups may have occurred in these additional areas even 
though there might have been some delay in getting the control work 
star ted. 

Senator DworsHak. Spruce bark beetle infestation in western 
Montana and northern Idaho, are they under full control ? 


LOGGING CONTROL 


Mr. Currr. It is not under full control but we have it on the downhill 
pull. The control of that epidemic has been accomplished mostly 
through logging infested trees, as you know. This logging control, 
of course, was dependent on getting roads built into the infested areas 
and then, after you get the roads, we have the job of marketing the 
timber. That work is progressing very well. We have sold over 1 
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billion feet of timber in these infested areas and these sales are still 
going on. 

We estimated at one time that we would lose 21% to 3 billion feet of 
timber before we could get the epidemic completely controlled. 
It looks now like we will save more timber than we expected to under 
our most optimistic estimate. We will save about 4 billion feet of 
that high quality spruce timber in Idaho and Montana. 


PROGRESS IN ACCESS ROAD BUILDING AND TIMBER SALVAGE 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Chairman, at this point I should like to 
insert in the record the letter I received from Mr. McArdle on Jan- 
uary 23, 1956, in response to an inquiry I made concerning the prog- 
ress which had been made in building those access roads and in salvag- 
ing the timber. 

It is very significant that the spruce stumpage, according to this 
letter, which sold prior to fiscal 1955 for an average price of $5 per 
thousand, was selling during the recent 6-month period for as high as 
$13 per thousand, indicating that the building of the access roads 
has enabled the Forest Service not only to s alvage infested timber but 
to increase the price and thereby probably pay in a very effective man- 
ner for the access- os program. 

Chairman Haypen. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEST SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 28, 1956. 
Hion. HeENry DworRsHAkK, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR DworsHAK: This is in response to your letter of January 9 
for a progress report on the spruce bark beetle control program and on building 
access roads in connection with this program. 

We enclose a report just received from Regional Forester Hanson entitled, 
“The Spruce Bark Beetle Infestation in Northern Idaho and Western Mon- 
tana—Control and Salvage Plans for 1956.” This report contains the informa- 
tion you request. 

Here is a brief summary of access road and beetle control accomplishments: 

By the end of 1955 some 1,352 million board-feet of spruce had been logged on 
lands of all ownership. About 1,045 million of this was national forest timber. 

Federal programed access roads totaling 437.4 miles have been built at a 
cost of $9,268,469. Of this amount $256,848 was private forest owners’ share 
of primarily Federal projects involving some mixed ownership. Some 518 mil- 
lion feet of spruce have moved over these roads, along with some volume of other 
species cut in connection with the spruce program. These completed roads, to 
gether with several hundred miles of well-built, timber-operator-built, main-haul 
roads, will serve for additional harvests of timber and protection for the future 
These roads not only were vital in this insect control program, but they are also 
an economic asset to the Government as well as to the local economy. They 
are paying for themselves now, and will be available to enhance the stumpage 
value of future sales of national forest timber. Spruce stumpage price alone 
has climed significantly. Bid prices prior to fiscal year 1955 averaged under 
$5. In the first half of fiscal year 1955 the average had climed to nearly $8, 
and thence to over $13 for 117 million board-feet sold in the second half of the 
year. Value of other species tributary to the roads, no doubt, will also be 
enhanced. 

In 1952 it was predicted that 3,700 million board-feet of green spruce could be 
saved to be available for future cutting if appropriated funds were made 
available for the logging-for-control program. Current surveys indicate that 
some 4 billion feet will be saved. 
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We trust this information will be helpful to you. If you desire more, please 
call on us, 
Sincerely yours, 
RicHarD McARDLE, Chief. 


FOREST PEST CONTROL 


Mr. McArpte. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. John Shanklin, representing the Office of the Secretary of 
Interior, was with us yesterday and is here today. His interest in 
being here has to do with pest-control work. I thought perhaps you 
might like to call on Mr. Shanklin for any comment he might have 
to make in behalf of that Department for pest control. 

Chairman Haypen. I would be glad to do that. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL ON INTERIOR LANDS 


Mr. Suankx.in. I really do not have any statement, Mr, Chairman. 
We are interested in the white pine blister rust control, which is in 
this budget for $355,000, the amount we asked for, and the amount 
necessary to conduct our program exactly as planned. 

The work is on the Indian lands in the Lake States, in southern 
Oregon, in New England, the Appalachians, Rocky Mountains, and 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The program is going satisfactorily and we are on about 95 percent 
maintenance program in blister rust. 

We also are involved in this forest pest control item although there 
is not an amount earmarked for that in the Department. We get 
about $100,000 a year for this for forest pest control on the Dep: wrtment 


of Interior lands and that is going satisfactorily, Mr. Chairman. 
I would be very glad to answer any questions that you might have. 
Chairman Haypen. Thank you, sir. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


The House allowed the budget estimate of $9,350,000 for forest 
research. This estimate includes $450,000 submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 326. 

The adjusted appropriation for the current year is $8,209,000. 

While the House allowed the budget estimate, certain transfers 
were made in the activities. 

I understand that the Department is requesting this committee to 
return to the original allocations. 

Mr. McArpte. That is correct, Senator Hayden. 

As Secretary Peterson said yesterday, the House did not increase 
the total amount allowed by the Bureau of the Budget, but did make 
certain changes within that amount, making a transfer of $300,000 
from the budget estimate of an increase for “Forest. products re- 
search” and placing the transferred funds in “Forest and range 
management research” and a small amount in “Forest insect research.” 

We feel so strongly the need for an increase in the work in forest 
products research that we would like to ask that the committee con- 
sider changing those amounts back to the way they were originally. 

We make that request. because we are finding that sO much of our 
forest land, particularly that in small ownership, i is stocked with 
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trees of low value and we urgently must find ways and means of 
utilizing these low value trees. This is one of the major lines of 
work for which the increase was proposed. 

The House committee did leave an increase of $168,000; but we 
would like to see the total increase of $468,000 allowed. It will be 
spread over a great deal of work and is none too large for the purpose. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee will give that very careful 


consideration. 
Mr. McArpier. Thank you. 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate included an increase of 
$100,000 for “Forest and range management research.” The House 
increased the estimate by adding $275,000. 

The increase in the budget estimate of $100,000 is for the following 
purpose, as stated on page O4 of the justifications: 

The increase is needed to determine how timber stands can be efficiently 
established and managed on lands withdrawn from production of cotton or 
other surplus crops. 

I assume this increase had a direct relation to the farm bill that is 
being considered in the Senate today. 

Am I correct ? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. The House increase is the result of a decrease 
in funds for the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Assuming that you are allowed the budget estimate, do you feel 
that the use of funds to a greater advantage at the Forest Laboratory 
could be utilized ¢ 

Mr. McArpix. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman, because one of the princi- 
pal problems that is facing us in this country is getting the small 
forest holdings of this country into more productive condition. 

About 60 percent of all the forest land of the United States is held by 
farmers and other small owners. Generally speaking, as Senator 
Stennis indicated for the South, their lands are not in very productive 
condition and that is to be expected because, by and large, they do 
not make their money growing trees but in some other w ay. 

But their forest land could be a source of income for them. One 
of the great difficulties is that the trees they have on these lands are of 
low quality. They may be species that are not in demand at the 
moment or poor specimens of good species or small trees that the 
farmers and other owners do not know where to market. 

One of the most urgent needs that we have discovered in our study 
of this situation is the nec essity for developing uses for some of these 
poorer trees, the low quality material. That would be what the Forest 
Products Laboratory would work on. 


RESEARCH AT MADISON, WIS. 


This work would be largely done at Madison, Wis. where we have 
the facilities to concentrate and do it efficiently and economically, but 
the results would be used all over the United States. 

I do not want to go on record as saying that no increases are needed 
in forest management research, but I think at the moment that we are 
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out of balance in our research program if we put more money into 
forest management research without carrying along the products 
research to go with it. 

Chairman Haypen. They have been very successful in Madison in 
solving problems of that kind. 

Mr. Pererson. One of our problems, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
is to establish values for the stands now on these lands, particularly 
the small ownerships which Mr. McArdle mentioned. The only way 
to establish those values is to find economic uses for those trees that 
are there. That is why we have given the emphasis that we have in 
this budget to increasing the work at the Forest. Products Laboratory 
where the basic information is developed as to how to use those low 
value species so that they can be removed and supplanted with high 
value species. 

Mr. McArpte. I should say also that Secretary Peterson took the 
time to go to Madison and see what they were doing and to study this 
whole problem before it was presented. 


EXPERIMENTATION WITH SAWDUST 


Senator Dworsuax. What have they been able to do with their 
experimentation in connection with sawdust. They told us they were 
actually making edible food out of the sawdust a few years ago. 

Mr. McArpte. Theoretically, it is possible to make edible food for 
humans, Senator Dworshak, but what they were working on was cattle 
feed at the time. 

Senator DworsHax. Have you cleared that with the Department 
of Agriculture in view of their efforts to get rid of surplus farm 
commodities. 

Mr. McArpte. We are not at the moment working on this particular 
one that you mention. 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS 


Chairman Haynen. No increase is proposed for forest fire investi- 
gations. For the current year $225,562 was appropriated, and the 
budget proposes the same amount for fiscal year 1957. 

The committee has received several letters from State foresters 
requesting that funds for this work be increased. Do you feel that 
there is a need for additional investigations in this field that can not 
be carried on due to a lack of funds? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes, I do, Senator Hayden. As you heard this 
morning, we are spending Federal funds in rather large amounts, not 
only in the Department of Agriculture but additional funds in the 
Department of Interior. The States also are spending large amounts 
of State appropriated funds and the private landowners are spending 
large amounts. 

I do not recall the exact figures but this calendar year probably 
about $70 million will be spent in the United States from all sources 
in the control of forest fires. We can certainly save some of that if 
we devote some money to finding out when to be on the alert for fires, 
when we are going to be in a serious fire situation, and so can marshal 
our forces, how to measure fire danger, how to make more effective 
use of manpower, to develop better tools and equipment. 
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Our past research on forest fires has paid dividends even in view of 
the rather small amount of money we have put into it. 

Chairman Haypen. As I understand, the States are not equipped 
to do this kind of work? 

Mr. McArpte. The States do none of this research except such re- 
search as might be called administrative research in development of 
tools and equipment as they go. We are spending now on forest fire 
research $225,000. We are spending on the control of forest fires $70 


million, and it seems to me that those two figures are significant. 
ESTIMATE OF NEED FOR RESEARCH FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. If you will put a figure in that you think is a 
fair amount for the record, we would appreciate it, a figure by way of 
an increase. 

Mr. McArpte. I will do that, Senator Hayden. I do not know 
what should be spent eventually on forest-fire research in order to 
save money on fire control. I would not want to put in a figure at the 
moment that is more than could be spent efficiently. 

Chairman Haypen. Think it over and make a fair estimate of what 
would be a reasonable sum to be added to this appropriation for the 
next fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. McArvte. We will do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

F’oREST FIRE RESEARCH 

About $70 million from Federal, State, and private agencies is now being spent 
on control of forest fires. The cost of forest-fire control is increasing. It might 
be reasonable to devote to forest-fire research an amount up to 1 percent of the 
total being spent to control forest fires. Although this work is not of as high 
priority as the items included in the budget estimates, an additional $200,000 
could be used effectively. 


FOREST INSECT INVESTIGATIONS 


Chairman Haypren. Forest-insect investigations. The estimate in- 
cludes an increase of $75,000 for forest insect investigations. The 
House included an additional $25,000 by again reducing the funds for 
the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Would you comment on the need for the increase in the budget 
estimate; and on the House increase of $25,000 over the budget 
estimate ? 

Mr. McArpie. First let me mention the House increase of $25,000. 
I believe that was primarily for work on an insect attack which has 
developed in the red-pine plantations in the southern part of Michi- 
gan. This is the European pine shoot moth. It is something that 
showed up rather recently. ‘There is no question about the need for 
research there. I do not believe that we could do the work unless 
there was an increase in the amount of money. 

Chairman Haypen. But you are not happy about taking it away 
from the Forest Products Laboratory ? : 

Mr. McArptz. Well, we come again to the question of priority and 
I believe in this instance that I would have to put it in the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 
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FOREST DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. Forest-disease investigations. The budget 
proposes an increase of $103,000 for forest disease investigations. 

Please comment on the need of this increase. 

Mr. McAroie. We have, Senator Hayden and Senator Dworshak, 
as I feel sure you know, a number of very serious diseases of forest 
trees in this country. I do not believe that in the past in appearing 
before your committee we have given sufficient attention to the cur- 
rent loss in timber and particularly the potential loss of timber that 
can and does occur as a result of the inroads of forest diseases. 

One of these diseases is the oak wilt which now has spread from the 
Lake States clear across the Central States eastward through the Oak 
Belt. It is an extremely serious disease and affects all species of oaks. 
Several foreign countries are now putting embargoes on the shipment 
of oak lumber from this country. We know what causes the disease 
but we do not know how to control it. A substantial part of this 
money would be spent for that purpose. 

We have another disease which is attacking one of the principal 
furniture woods of the country, sweet gum. We do not yet know 
what causes it. It is all along the Atlantic coast and in some places 
this disease has killed as much as three-fourths of a stand of trees. 

Senator DworsHak. Is most of this work done on privately owned 
land ? 

Mr. McArote. In the case of both the oak wilt and sweet-gum 
blight; yes. 

STATE PARTICIPATION 


Senator DworsHak. Do you get any cooperation from the owners 
of those lands affected ? 

Mr. McArpie. Yes; very good cooperation from the landowners 
although it is not always financial. We are getting financial assistance 
and contributions from the States in the work. 

We have another disease of unknown cause which is affecting the 
western white pine in northern Idaho, eastern Washington, and in 
Montana. This disease is known as pole blight and it attacks scat- 
tered trees through the forest. It is reaching epidemic proportions 
and we do not know what causes it or how to control it. 

Senator DworsnaK. Lodgepole pine? 

Mr. McArpte. White pine. ; ; 

Senator DworsuaK. Did you not have a blight of some kind on 
lodgepole pine in that area near Yellowstone Park, or has that been 
completely overcome? ve 

Mr. McArptr. Not yet, Senator Dworshak. This picture shows 
how the affected trees with pole blight look in the western white pine 
stands. If you can imagine those yellow-topped trees in the green 
stands becoming more prevalent you can see what we are experiencing 
now, and I regret to say that we do not know how to control this pest. 

Here is the picture of the sweet-gum blight which we do not yet 
know how to control. 

Here is a map which shows where the oak wilt has spread across the 
country, affecting one of our most valuable trees. 

I want to say that in both this disease research and in forest-insect 
research, we are attempting to work out biological controls. For 
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example, the spruce budworm can be attacked by a parasite which 
is this little white dot you see here in this picture. If we can develop 
control through this parasite, we perhaps will not need to spray so 
much in the future. 

Similarly, we have found a virus disease that attacks the pine 
sawfly—a defoliating insect. In this small tube here, which you can 
see is only about one-fourth full, I am told that there are 5 billion 
viruses of this particular disease. I did not count them; I am taking 
someone else’s word for it. But that small amount mixed with water 
can be sprayed over the forest and if we can kill off some of these 
insect pests by infecting them with diseases, it would be often a 
far more efficient and economical w: ay of doing it than by spraying 
with a chemical. 

Senator DworsHak. Are not these pests and these diseases more 
acute now than they were a few years ago? We are hearing more 
about it. 

Mr. McArpte. In some places they really are more acute. In other 
places, I think because of the increase in the value of timber, we are 
noticing them more. We are attempting also, in the way of bio- 
logical controls, by our management of forests, to try to avoid the 
need of coming before you to ask for funds for spraying and other 
control work. For example, here are pictures of two ponderosa 
pine trees. Research has found that one of these trees, and we can 
describe the kind of tree, is much more susceptible to insect attacks 
than the other. So if we cut that tree and leave the one which is not 
so susceptible, I think we can in the end save money in our forest-pest 
control. We are giving more attention to this k ind of control work 
than we have in the past and I thought I should make it known to 
the committee. 

Senator DworsHax. Are these diseases interspersed over large areas 
or are they in concentrated areas restricted to one locality ? 

Mr. McArpie. Senator Dworshak, I guess we have tree diseases all 
over the country. It seems to me that our trees are subject to about 
as many ailments as humans are. But in some places, just as we get 
localized epidemics in human diseases, we get similar epidemics in 
tree diseases such as the oak wilt. 

Senator Dworsuak. It looks like the trees are getting ulcers. 

Chairman Haypen. I think we discussed the Forest Products 
Laboratory sufficiently. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FILTER 


Mr. McArpte. Senator Hayden, may I show you just two 
examples of work by the Forest Products Laboratory that I think 
the committee might be interested in? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. I think we ought to have the chairman go up 
to visit that Madison Laboratory. 

Mr. McArpte. We would be very happy to have both of you go. 
Here is a development by the Laboratory which has recently been 
taken out of the secret class. It isa diffusion board which can be used 
in bomb shelters and similar places. It filters out poison gas, bacteria, 
‘adioactive atomic fallout but permits oxygen to pass through. This 
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diffusion board was developed through some fundamental research 
done at the Forest Products Laboratory. 


PAPERMAKING 


Here is another example of recent accomplishment. We have found 
a way of making paper, and here are some samples, from oaks, hickory, 
and other hardwoods that have heretofore not been used for paper- 
making. This paper is made by a process that does not cost as much 
as the standard papermaking procedures. We have high hopes that 
this development can be used in some parts of the country where we 
have trees that have no large present commercial value. 

Chairman Haypen. The old theor y formerly was that nothing but 
the soft pulpwoods could be used to make paper. You say you can 
make it out of hardwoods now ? 

Mr. McArpie. Yes, sir. This paper is made by a soda process which 
does not require tremendous investment. We have good hopes for it. 


NEWSPRINT PULP EXPERIMENTATION 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Are you doing any experimentation work with 
the newsprint pulp? 

There is a shortage of newsprint in this country, and particularly 
in the South; they are attempting to locate paper mills and use some 
of the waste timber. 

Mr. McArpte. The original newsprint from southern pine was de- 
veloped at our Forest Pr oducts Laborator y. Weare doing some work 
on newsprint now but the trouble with the development of ne wsprint 
production in this country, Senator Dworshak, I think is not so much 
the technical know-how as it is the fact that more money can be made 
out of turning the same pulpwood into a different kind of paper. We 
import, as you know, about 80 percent of our newsprint from Canada. 

Mr. Currr. I think they might be interested in the development of 
newsprint from dead spruce, which we hope will make it possible to 
sell a large quantity of the dead spruce that was killed by the Engel- 
mann spruce bettle in the Colorado national forests in a disastrous 
epidemic. 

The Forest Products Laboratory took some spruce that had been 
dead for 25 years in the forest, killed by Engelmann spruce beetle, and 
made good quality newsprint out of it. As a result of those tests, we 
have been able to get manufacturers interested in the Colorado spruce 
and this week we are advertising 3 million cords of that Colorado dead 
spruce for sale. We have some active interest in such a sale. 

Senator DworsuHak. Would they locate the paper mill in that area 
or ship the timber out? 

Mr. Curr. The dead spruce that we are putting up for sale now 
would be manufactured out there in new plants. We have been sell- 
ing this spruce in small quantities, shipping it to the Lake States for 
manufacture. Weare rather hopeful that we can sell this dead spruce 
in Colorado and we can definitely point to the work that our Forest 
Products Laboratory did as having paved the way for use of this 
material. 

Mr. McArpir. Senator Dworshak, let me just say that we favor 
making local use of national forest timber. We want to develop local 
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industries, rather than shipping timber out to some other part of the 
country. 

Senator Dworsuak. I am very glad to hear that because in that way 
the natural resource value can be utilized by the local area. 

Mr. Pererson. It should be pointed out in connection with the 
financing of the work at the Forest Products Laboratory that thus 
fdr slightly in excess of half of the total funds available for work up 
there have come from Defense Department funds under special-need 
service work for that Department. If our laboratory is to make its 
maximum contribution toward developing such things as you have 
seen here that might have a commercial use, and there are many other 
examples that could have been shown, then it seems to us that a strong, 
continuing financial base for that facility must be provided. That 
was part of our purpose in making the recommendations that we have 
here in this budget. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR WILEY 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Wiley in 
which he urges that the reduction of $300,000 in the funds for the 
operation of the Forest Products Laboratory be restored. This letter 
will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
March 9, 1956. 
Re 1957 appropriation for Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DrAr SENATOR HAYDEN: I understand that your committee will hold hear 
ings March 12 on Forest Service appropriations for 1957, included as part of the 
Interior and related agencies bill. One item in the Forest Service budget is the 
United States Forest Products Research Laboratory, located in Madison, Wis 

The President’s budget for 1957 recommended an addition of $468,000 to take 
care of the Laboratory’s increased operating costs. However, this figure was 
recently cut to $168,000 by the House Appropriations Committee. 

Both the Department of Agriculture and Forest Service strongly back the 
original increase, and I most respectfully urge reinstatement of the $300,000 
reduction for several reasons. 

Forest Products is the only research laboratory of its kind in the country. 
Over the past 40 years, it has performed valuable work in promoting greater 
utilization of little used and small sized trees. Its studies have led to major 
improvements in the processing of over 100 species of hardwoods, of great help 
to our paper industry. Forest Products has also issued important information 
on genetics and tree care. 

I believe that forest products program would be seriously undermined by the 
$300,000 slash in funds, and thus request careful consideration of this matter 
by your committee. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


REQUEST OF SENATOR MORSE 


Chairman Haypren. Senator Morse has requested that a letter he 
received from Mr. George Brown, Secretary of the Oregon State In 
dustrial Union Council be included in the record. This. will be done. 


73918—56 $2 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


OREGON STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL, 
Portland, Orey., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Drak SENATOR MorRSE: On behalf of the CIO in the State of Oregon, we 
respectfully request that you support the original appropriation of $468,000 fer 
the Forest Research Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 

The original figure has been greatly reduced as a result of House action, but 
we feel the original figure should be restored in order to find new uses for lumber 
and lumber products that can be a great boon to the State of Oregon. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE Brown, Secretary. 


FOREST SURVEY 


Chairman Haypen. There is an increase in the estimate of $160,700 
for the “Forest survey.” 

In effect, is not this an inventory of the timber resources of the 
country ¢ 

Mr. McArptr. That is correct, Senator Hayden. We completed 
surveys on 36 million acres last year but we still have almost 300 
million acres that in some respects we know very little about. I think 
it is evident that one of our basic needs in forest resource management 
in this country is to know what we have and where it is. 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS 


Chairman Haypnen. The budget provides for increase of $200,000 
for “Economic investigations.” 

Of the increase, $50,000 is— 

To provide economic guides and procedures for timber growing on lands di- 
verted from surplus crops. 

Would you comment on this increase ? 

Mr. McArote. This budget item was entered at the time when the 
soil-bank bill was being considered, but whether the bill passes or not, 
something of this kind is rather urgently needed by the farmers of 
this country. They have very little to go on in the way of knowing 
the economics of timber growing, whether it will be profitable to grow 
trees, what types of credit facilities are available, where they might 
be obtained, and so on. 

[t is a field that has absolutely been untouched. We have a tre- 
mendous demand for information which we cannot supply from 
farmers all over the country. It is a small amount for a rather large 
job and Lam afraid I have not explained it very well. 

Chairman Haypen. The balance of the increase, $156,000 is pro- 
gramed for: 4 

To increase the efficiency of marketing forest products, improved procedures 
for supplying timber owners and operations with market and price information, 
and new outlets for low-grade or surplus timber. 

Please comment on the need for this type of work. 

Mr. McArotr. This also is a field in which we have done almost 
nothing. Forest preducts is probably the only important agricultural 
crop for which this kind of information is not available now. We do 
need to develop some standardized quality specifications for sale of 
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forest products from small holdings. Similarly, we have no informa- 
tion or very little information to give farmers when they inquire about 
markets for forest crops. Furthermore, we need to develop markets. 
For example, I can think of one place in Kentucky where there was 
widespread unemployment. We used a little research money to see 
what could be done there. With the assistance of the Forest Products 
Laboratory and the local forest organization we found an opportunity 
to develop a small industry to provide local employment. It is that 
kind of thing which needs development in many areas in this country 
where there is either now or likely to be unemployment. In many 
places we are not getting from our forests what we could get. 


RESEARCH PROJECT IN ARIZONA 


Chairman Hayven. There is a very interesting program started in 
Arizona that I would like to have your comment on. 

I attended a meeting in northern Arizona of stockmen and repre- 
sentatives of the Salt River Valley Water Association and we went 
over an area that has been overgrown with juniper, pinon pine, and 
chapart ral where once there was a very good grazing area. 

The Salt River Valley Water Users Association accumulated some 
figures which show that the average rainfall in the 10-year period 
running back to 1900, 1910, and 1920, and so on, up to the present 
dec: ade, is presently the same but the runoff of water into the stream 
for irrigation purposes has steadily declined since the 1930's. 

During this time these trees have invaded the rangelands. It is the 
theory ot these people that if we can remove this uneconomic growth, 
we will increase the grazing area, and at the same time increase the 

water yield. 

It was pointed out to me by the chief engineer of the Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association some years ago that when we have 
heavy snows in the high altitudes you ‘think you are going to get a 
large runoff, but this tremendous growth intercepts the snow and the 
snow remains in the tops of the trees and does not get down to the 
ground, and as a result, dry air comes along and it evaporates and it 
is lost completely. 

Now it is contended that if the snow had fallen on grass cover, and 
only one side had been exposed to the air, some of it would have soaked 
into the ground and maintained the springs. 

What has been undertaken out there is a cooperative effort between 
the University of Arizona; the State land department and the Salt 
River Valley Water Users Association, headed by Dr. Barr, of the 
University of Arizona, to try and take a watershed somewhere and find 
out what would happen if they cleared off this growth, what it would 
cost to do it, and how much more grass would be produced and how 
much more runoff would be involved. 

What I would like to inquire of you is whether you think an experi- 
ment like that, based on your own experience, is worth while and 
if we get to the place where they determine the proper area to work on 
is within a national forest, whether the Forest Service can cooperate 
in the effort. 

Mr. McArpir. Senator Hayden, I think that particular research 
project is very much worth while. We are participating and we will 
cooperate when new work is started. 
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This pinon, juniper, and chaparral problem in the Southwest of 
course is not new. It is becoming talked about a lot more because of 
the growing need not only for forage for livestock and game, but also 
a greater need for more water. 

In your own State of Arizona, there are about 20 million acres of 
pinon-juniper lands and we have about 3 million acreas of that type 
of cover on the national feisiate in Arizona. In addition to that, 
there is also perhaps 16 or 17 million acres of semidesert land with 
mesquite and cactus and some other similar plants. ‘This type also 
occurs on the national forests. There are similar large areas in New 
Mexico, Nevada, and elsewhere in the dry southwestern part of the 
country. 

This problem is an exceedingly complex one. Figures such as you 
mentioned can be analyzed in different ways Just by taking ‘the 
averages for 10-year periods and switching from even decades say 
1900 to 1910, to different 10-year periods, say 1895 to 1905, you get 
quite different results. Before we go too far in recommending an 
action program we want to make sure just what it is we are ts alki ing 
about. 


INCREASE IN JUNIPER AND PINON TYPE GROWTHS 


The juniper and pinon type is certainly thickening up. I noticed 
on my last trip to the Southwest that many areas have a very much 
thicker cover. We have been attempting to eradicate the pinion 
and juniper that are invading these areas. In the last several years 
we have done this work on about 70,0C0 acres. We intend to keep on 
with that work. It has been done mostly by mechanical means. I 
expect you may have seen it in your inspection trips around the State. 


Chairman HAypen,. I have. I can remember as a young man when 
I was out riding horseback going through completely open country, 
and now it is covered completely with j juniper and pinion. 

There used to be some value to the juniper tree and the pinon tree or 
cedar tree, either for fence posts or for firewood, but nobody has a 
need for firewood at home any more. 

One forest supervisor told me he offered use of permits to anybody 
that would come and cut juniper trees or pinon trees if they would 
just pour oil on the stump. Nobody came. It is a waste product 
now. 

Mr. McArpte. It has cost us from about one to six dollars an acre 
to eradicate the pinon and juniper. As you might expect, generally 
the more expensive methods have been the best “that we have found 
so far. We have found that where we can eradicate this invading 
pinon-juniper type, we could substantially increase the forage avail- 
able for grazing. So far, we do not know how much we have in- 
creased the water yield. 

Chairman Haypen. That, I think, will have to be determined by 
stream gaging and the Geological Survey has expressed willingness to 
cooperate. 

I think if you could find some watersheds that have had water 
gages maintained for some years and then we could find out whether 
we get more water after the area has been cleaned up. 

Mr. McArpte. We have done some research of that kind elsewhere 
in the country. We think we have quite a substantial body of knowl- 
edge and experience to bring to that job and it is not as though we were 
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starting from scratch. So I am pretty sure that any money we spend 
there is going to be spent effectively. 


MECHANICAL TREE REMOVAL 


Chairman Haypen. In the cleanup job, some attention must be 
given to mechanical means for removing these trees. This year I vis- 
ited the Fort Apache Indian Reservation and saw a large area that 
they have cleared. Altogether, the Indians themselves cleared off 
about 70,000 acres of pinion and juniper. They did it by hand labor. 
They have an income from their timber sales on the reservation and 
they have used part of that money to employ Indians in the winter- 
time, when work is scarce, and they have simply done it with hand 
axes, which costs them about six or seven dollars an acre. Undoubt- 
edly, some mechanical means can be found for removing these trees 
at much less cost than that. 

Mr. McArpixz. Well, we have tried, as you know, rooting them out 
with bulldozers and pulling them over with a chain strung between 
two bulldozers traveling along parallel paths. We have also tried 
fire. 

USE OF FIRE AS MANAGEMENT TOOL 


Perhaps I had better say for the record that some people seem to 
feel that the Forest Service has an aversion to the use of fire as a man- 
agement tool but that is not the case. We have used it considerably. 
We are using it now in the South. We use it on the west coast in 
the disposal of logging slash. We have no aversion to the use of fire 


but fire is a dangerous tool and we want to be sure of what we are 
doing when we do use fire. One of the fires which Mr. Cliff told you 
about we think was started by a rancher who was attempting to use 
fire to burn a brush field. That fire cost the Federal Government 
almost $1 million to control. We want to be sure of our ground be- 
fore we advise any widespread use of fire without proper control. 

Chairman Haypen. I saw an area of about 100,000 acres that had 
been burned over in what was described as “prescribed burning.” 
They tell me you cannot control a fire but you can prescribe one. That 
type of burning was done by selecting a time of the year, November 
and December, when the weather was cool as compared to the hot 
weather when most of the forest fires occur and a still day. The 
Indians employed on the reservation in this work went up a ridge 
with boxes of ordinary kitchen matches and the fire was started on the 
ridge and burned down instead of being started at the bottom and 
burning up the ridge. That kind of burning can be done if done in 
the right way at the right time, I am told. 

Mr. McArptie. We believe so, too, Senator. If you know what you 
are doing, fire is a useful tool. Unfortunately, we do not always know 
how to use it. I think one of the reasons you received a request for 
forest-fire research is because more and more people want to know 
how to use fire as a management tool. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $24 
million for Forest Roads and Trails. 
The justifications will be included in the record, 
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(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Forest roads and trails 


Appropriation Act, 1956 

Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary, Agriculture” for personnel investi- 
gation work 


Increase (to round off estimate to authorization in Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1954) 


Project statement 


1956 (esti- 
mated) 


1957 (esti- 
mated) 


1. Construction of roads and trails. _- t $15, 571, 654 $17, 097, 835 +$2, 165 $17, 100, 000 
2. Maintenance of r-ads and trails ; 6, 526, 181 6, 900, 000 eae 6, 900, 000 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94) -. : (96, 238] (366, 741] }_._._- z (366, 741] 


Project 1955 Increase 


Total available or estimate 122,097,835 | 223, 997, 835 +-2, 165 24, 000, 000 
Transfer in 1956 to “Salaries and expenses, For- 
est Service”’ +-400, 000 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to “Salaries and ex- | 
penses, Office of the Secretary, Agriculture’’_| +2, 165 | +2, 165 | 
3 Poa eS ork 


Total appropriation or estimate -__-_---- = 22, 500, 000 24, 000, 000 
| | 


1 In addition, prior year balance of $305,711 was available in 1955, 
2 In addition, prior year balance of $91,748 is available in 1956. 


(1) The increase of $2,165 is to round off the appropriation to provide the 
full amount authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1957 by the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1954. The program under this appropriation and 
under the permanent appropriation, “Roads and trails for States’ (10 percent 
fund), are in large part interchangeable. The tabulation on the following 
page reflects the combined use of these two appropriations in the fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957. 

CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


“The estimates include proposed change in the language of this item as fol- 
lows (new language in italics; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 
“For expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the 
Federal Highway Act approved November 9, 1921, as amended (23 U. S. C. 23, 
28a), relating to forest development roads and trails, including the construction, 
reconstruction, and maintenance of roads and trails on experimental areas under 
Forest Service administration, $24,000,000, which sum is authorized to be ap- 
propriated by the Act of May 6, 1954 ([Public Law 350] 23 U. 8. C. 23), to remain 
available until expended.” 

The proposed change in language substitutes the United States Code reference 
for the public law reference. 
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Program for road and trail funds, fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


CONSTRUCTION 


A. Bridge replacement 
B, Fire and general purpose roads 
and trails 


D. Subtotal, construction..____| 


MAINTENANCE 
. Roads and trails 


Total direct obligations 
Prior year balance available 
. Balance available in subsequent 
year__... 
. Balance no 
. Comparative transfer-.........-- 


; Appropriation (adjusted) 
. Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Forest Service’’ 
M. Appropriation 


1 Includes $6,500,000 appropriated in the “ 


2 Estimated obligations 


for maintenance of roads 


1956 estimated 


Prior year 
balance 
available 


Appropria- 
tion 


$2, 495, 434 


389, 524 |_- 
12, 830, 493 


700, 000 
3, 797, 835 


15, 715, 451 
6, 596, 347 3, 900, 000 


22, 311, 798 
— 306, 012 


+91, 748 
+301 
+2, 165 


22, 100, 000 
+400, 000 
22, 500, 


and trails 


$2, 600, 000 


91,748 | 17,097, 835 | 


3, 997, 835 | 


, 000, 000 


Increase (-+-) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
1957 com- 
pared with 
1956 appro- 
priation 


1957 esti- 
mated 


, 000, 000 


Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955" approved Aug. 26, 
have been adjusted tor 


creased ¢ 


flect i 


in fiscal year 1956 resulting primarily from pay act legislation and the minimum hourly wage law. 


Program for road and trai! funds, fiscal years 1968: 


ROADS 


Item 


CONSTRUCTION 


A. Bridge replacement 

B. Fire and general purpose roads 
and trails--- 

C. Timber access rcads- 


BD. Subtotal, construction-. 
MAINTENANCI 
. Roads and trails-_--- 


£ Total direct obligations__. 

+. Pricer year balance available 

I. Balance available in subsequent 
year. 

. Balance no Ienger available__-_- 

. Comparative transfer --. 

° Appropriation (adjusted 

. Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Forest Service’’_. 


Appropriation.. 


, 


AND TRAILS FOR STATES (10-PERCENT 


1956 estimated 

955 : 

1956 Prior year 
balance 
available 


Appropria- 
tion 


$632, 395 $260, 000 
668, 560 
4,021, 001 


5, 321, 956 


1, 000, 000 


~ $101, 368 3, 383, 900 


101, 368 5, 353, 900 


1, 508, 857 ‘ 000 


101, 368 
—101, 368 


6, 830, 813 900 


— 374, 869 


+101, 368 


+2, 096 


6, 559, 408 


6, 559, 408 900 


1956, an d 195 7 


Continued 


FUND 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease ( 

1957 com- 
pared with 
1956 appro- 

priation 


1957 esti- 


mated 


2, 100 
4,958, 


018 


2, 400 


, 418, 500 600 


+-2, 664, 


+2, 664, 600 
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Program for road and trail funds, fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957—Continued 
TOTAL 


1956 estimated | Increase (+) 
or de- 
| Crease (—), 


1957 esti- 
rei | 1957 com- 
oe Appropria- | mated | pared with 
available tion | 1956 appro- 
— priation 


Item 


CONSTRUCTION 


A. Bridge replacement .--| $3,127,829 |--...........| $3,560,000 | $3, 560,000 | 
B. Fire and general purpose roads | | 

and trails__- ‘ 1, 058, 084 |...- | 1,700,000} 2,800,000 | +$1, 100,000 
C. Timber access roads. ..........._- 16, 851, 494 $193, 116 | 17, 191, 735 | 18, 758, 500 iin. 566, 765 


Subtotal, construction “21, 037, 407 | 193, 116 | 22, 451, 735 25, ‘118, 500 | +2, 666, 765 


MAINTENANCE 


f. Roads and trails..................| 8,106, 204 |... canal 9, 300, 000 | 9, 800, 090 


; Total direct obligations.....| 29, 142, 611 | 193, 116 31, 751, 735 34, 418, 500 
+. Prior year balance available —680, 881 —193, 116 | 

. Balance available in subsequent | | 

year.... | +193, 116 

. Balance no longer available... - +2, 397 

. Comparative transfer..........---| +2, 165 








. Appropriation (adjusted)-..) 28, 659, 408 
.. Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and ex- 

penses, Forest Service’’ OGG 000 1 wc ecncessca.] 

Appropriation | 29, 059, 408 | 31,753,900 | 34, 418, 500 | +2, 664, 600 

| 








PENDING HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 


Chairman Haypen. Are you seeking an increased authorization in 
the pending highway legislation ? 

Mr. Currr. Iam sorry, I did not get the question. 

Chairman Haypen. You have an authorization of $24 million. 
Are you asking for a larger authorization in that highwa ay bill? 

Mr. Curr. Sen: itor, I testified before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee several weeks ago on the forest road and trail authorization 
and testified in support of continuation of the $24 million authoriza- 
tion. 

Chairman Haypen. That bill will be under consideration for action 
by the House pretty soon. It has already passed the Senate ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. It is still in committee; has not yet 
been reported out of the Public Works Committee of the House. 


CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Chairman Haypren. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 granted 
contract authority for this program. However, I understand that 
Congress continues to appropriate on a cash basis. 

Mr. Cirrr. Senator, we have not used the advance contract authority 
which was authorized in the last Federal-Aid Highway Act. We have 
not found that it was necessary to use it because in the past 3 years 
Congress has appropriated the full authorized amount and we have 
been able to operate on a pay-as-you-go basis rather than use the ad- 
vance contract authority. 

Chairman Haypen. I would like to call the committee’s attention to 
the table on page 79 of the justifications. It is estimated that a total 
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of $34,418,500 will be available for forest roads and trails in the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

Of this amount, $24 million will be the annual appropriation that 
we are now consider ing, and $10,418,500 will come from the 10-percent 
fund, which is statutory authority to use up to 10 percent of the re- 
ceipts from the sale of timber. 

How much of the total available will be used for the replacement of 
bridges? 


REPLACEMENT OF BRIDGES 


Mr. Curr. The replacement of bridges will use $3,560,000 in fiseal 
year 1957. 

Chairman Haypren. Most of the bridges are old wooden bridges? 

Mr. Cuirr. A large proportion of our bridges were built of untreated 
wood material during the emergency days of the thirties and World 
War IT and we have been working for a period of years now in replac- 
ing these structures with permanent type bridges. It is a big job and 
one that has to be done over a period of years as these old bridges 
become unusable. 


GENERAL-PURPOSE ROADS AND TRAILS 


Chairman Haypen. How much will you use for general-purpose 
roads ¢ 

Mr. Cuirr. General-purpose roads and trails, we are using this year 
$1.7 million on that class of roads. In fiscal year 1957 this will be 
creased to $2,800,000. 

Chairman Haypen. How much will be used for maintenance? 

Mr. Curr. $9,300,000. 

Senator Dworsuax. Under that appropriation you will have a siza 
ble sum for constructing new roads. Heretofore, the Forest Service 
has always complained that the appropriation was —_ only to 
maintain existing roads. This will give you money to build new 
roads? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. This fiscal year we will spend $17,191,- 
000 on timber-access roads and $1,700,000 on fire and general-purpose 
roads. In fiscal year 1957 these sums will be increased to $18,758,500 
for timber access roads and $2,800,000 for fire and general-purpose 
roads, 

Chairman Haypen. The timber-access roads is where you get your 
money back quickly ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. When access to the body of timber is available 
you get a higher price for your stumpage ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, Senator. 


UTILIZATION OF 10 PERCENT FUND 


Senator DworsHaKk. How is that 10 percent road fund amounting 
to about $10.5 million utilized? Are allotments made to the various 
States in which the forests are located or do you apportion the funds 
in some other manner ? 
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Mr. Curr. The law requires that the 10 percent money be spent in 
the States where the receipts are derived. So they are distributed in 
the States on that basis. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Chairman Haypen, At this point in the record I think we will in- 
clude the statement in the record by Senator Magnuson relating to 
access roads, 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


Mr. Chairman, I want to call the committee’s attention to two very important 
items contained in the Forest Service appropriation for fiscal 1957—funds for 
forest roads and trails, and funds to finance the very important activities of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

First, let me say I think the House did very well by the agency. They al- 
lowed the full budget estimate of $96,773,000, which represents an increase of 
$6,650,000 over the current figure. This committee is well aware of my consist- 
ent and persistent support for adequate funds for forest roads and trails. In 
1948 and 1949 I appeared before the committee urging a long-range comprehen- 
sive program to open up our forests—to give access to entire bodies of timber, 
as an alternative to the practice of cutting on the fringes and building roads as 
the cut progresses. 

Since that time the Forest Service has made a revised estimate of its needs 
for access roads. I speak of the comprehensive program outlined by the Service 
in 1952. That program contemplated access to our forests on the basis of an 
annual cut of approximately 7 billion board-feet a year. 

Meanwhile the Service has come to the conclusion that it could push the an- 
nual cut to about 91% billion board-feet a year, provided that by 1960 an adequate 
backbone road system is available. 

The increase in the estimates of the Forest Service stem from two develop- 
ments— 

First, sizes and species of timber, with little or no merchantable value, have 
become usable as a result of technical progress in the industry ; 

Second, the Service concluded that much of the dead or dying timber in our 
forests could be salvaged, with modern techniques, if the stand were accessible. 

A number of us from timber States will soon introduce legislation authorizing 
an investment of a 10-year program of approximately $550 million in access 
roads. We believe this will be a good investment because it is obvious that the 
prospective purchaser of timber calculates his bid price partly on the basis of 
logging costs. One of the big items in cost of logging is road construction. If 
backbone roads are available, it is obvious that the purchaser can bid more and, 
in consequence, over a period of years the funds invested in access roads will be 
returned to the Treasury through higher prices for stumpage. 

The House allowed the full amount of the budget estimate, namely, $24 mil- 
lion. I strongly urge the committee to retain this amount. I likewise urge 
the members of the committee to support the new legislation for access roads 
which I mentioned above and which will son be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

The second item I mention is the Forest Products Laboratory. The budget 
for fiscal 1957, as submitted to the Congress, called for an increase of $468,000 
for wood products research. The House rescheduled the funds for forest re- 
search and, in so doing, shifted $300,000 of the increase for the Forest Products 
Laboratory to other activities. I urge that the full $468,000 be made available 
as originally planned. 

In substantiation of this request, I quote from a letter I have just received 
from Clark C. Heritage, a consulting engineer in Seattle, Wash. He states in 
part as follows: 

“T was delighted to learn that the fiscal 1957 budget submitted to the Congress 
included a suggested increase of $468,000 for wood products research at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, since they had had no increase for the last several 
years. * * * 
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“All our forest activities rest on a foundation of forest products. The whole 
forestry picture goes forward only as fast as the development of products, 
markets, and uses can be accomplished. Products create the jobs and make the 
payrolls all along the line. Look at the last decade in the Pacific Northwest. 
We are making all the products we know how to make. We need more know- 
how, especially for thousands of tons of sawdust and bark. The forest products 
industry is spending lots of private dollars, but we’ll get there faster with Uncle 
Sam’s help. More products in the boxcar off the same acres.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to place the entire letter in the record and, also, 
I submit a telegram from Hillman Lueddemann, vice president and general 
manager, Pope & Talbot, Inc., dealing with the same subject. Mr. Lueddemann 
is an outstanding citizen of the Pacific Northwest. He knows firsthand the value 
of forest products research and, particularly, the value of the work the Forest 
Products Laboratory is doing. 


Tacoma 1, WasH., March 2, 1956. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: I will make this letter brief and to the point. 
I have the honor to be a member of the Forest Research Advisory Committee of 
the Department of Agriculture. We held our annual meeting in Washington 
early in February. It is always a stimulating experience. 

I was delighted to learn that the fiscal 1957 budget submitted to the Congress 
included a suggested increase of $468,000 for wood products research at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, since they had had no increase for the last several 
years. I am now told that the House subcommittee has transferred some $300,000 
of this increase to some other forest research field. 

All our forest activities rest on a foundation of forest products. The whole 
forestry picture goes forward only as fast as the development of products, mar- 
kets and uses can be accomplished. Products create the jobs and make the pay- 
rolls all along the line. Look at the last decade in the Pacific Northwest. We 
are making all the products we know how to make. We need more know-how, 
especially for thousands of tons of sawdust and bark. The forest products 
industry is spending lots of private dollars, but we'll get there faster with Uncle 
Sam’s help. More products in the boxcar off the same acres. 

Please put your influence behind the increase for the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. Bleached southern pine kraft and hardwood semichemical pulps were 
their babies way back in the twenties. Think what these two only have con- 
tributed to the national economy. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARK ©. HERITAGE, 
Consulting Engineer. 


PORTLAND, OrREG., February 29, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I understand the Forest Service requested an increase of $468,000 in their 
budget for the fiscal year 1957 for their Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. 

Also understand that the House allowed $168,000 of this amount and that 
the matter comes before the Senate on March 12. It would seem to us that it 
would be money well spent to allow the $468,000 increase because as you know, 
the whole country, and the Pacific Northwest in particular is, of necessity, getting 
deeper and deeper into the chemical uses of wood. This, of course, is a trend 
in the right direction and should be encouraged not only for the sake of jobs 
but for conservation of the Nation’s wood supply. The Government Laboratory 
is of greater value and assistance than it has ever been. The purpose of this 
wire is to merely give you the benefit of our thinking on the subject and we 
know that your usual good judgment will prevail when the matter comes before 
you. 


Best regards, 
Pore & TALpot, INC., 


HILLMAN LUEDDEMAN, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
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ACQUISITION OF LANDS UNDER THE WEEKS ACT 


Chairman Haypen. The budget does not include any funds for the 
acquisition of lands for the national forests under the Weeks Act. 

On page 83 of the justifications, it is stated: 

It is proposed to eliminate this appropriation in 1957 in line with the policy 
of discontinuing further additions to real property holdings of the Federal 
Government. Land exchanges will be made wherever possible for blocking out 
existing national forest units. 

[ know there are a number of private holdings within certain na- 
tional forests that present a number of problems. Under your land- 
exchange program, are you able to obtain title to many of these trouble 
areas ¢ 

Mr. McArpix. Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Hopkins to answer 
that, if you please. 

Mr. i PKINS. Senator Hayden, we are not able to obtain hardly 
any of the Indian allotments on the C hippewa National Forest by 
land exchange because the owners are not interested in acquiring land; 
they want to sell their land and get out of the country and move to 
other areas where they can obtain better jobs. On many other national 
sts. ve are using land exchange to consolidate our holdings. 

Chairman Haypren. I have some doubt about the advisability of 
completely abandoning the idea of buying any land. In some places 
it seems to me, particularly in the Appalachian region, that you can- 
not solve these problems by exchange of lands. 

Mr. Pererson. I will have to agree that there is not a policy but 
what there might be an exception. I think the present policy is re- 

garded as a general police: y and there may be exceptions. 

Chairman Haypren. There is no money for land acquisition in this 
bill. I think this matter should be reviewed annually. If you do 
this, I think you will find you should come in and ask for funds for 
this purpose in future years, 

Mr. Prererson. That may be. We have been discussing this ques- 
tion from time to time. 

The general policy, of course, is not to further enlarge the Federal 
land holdings, I think you know. Within the framework of that 
policy, there may be desirable exceptions and when we see them we will 
certainly recommend consideration of them through the appearance 
before this committee. 


FOREST BOUNDARY LINES 


Chairman Haypren. The problem of land lines is somewhat related 
here. I understand that in the acquired forests that there are a num- 
ber of lines that have never been established. 

Do you have funds available to work on this problem ? 

Mr. Hopxtns. No, we do not, Senator Hayden, and that is quite a 
problem because the ownership boundary lines, when we acquired the 
land, were often poorly marked. Since then they have grown more 
and more hard to observe and as the national forest timber becomes 
more and more valuable there are more people who fail to observe 
these boundary lines and cut over them. This results in a lot of ex- 
pense and loss to rectify such errors. So adequate ownership bound- 
ary location, and marking is a growing problem, especially in the East 
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where we have intermingled holdings of private and national-forest 
land. 

Chairman Haypen. I think it would be a good idea for you to come 
back next year and ask for money to do some work there. 

Mr. Pererson. We may very well do that, Senator. Certainly, as 
Mr. Hopkins said, it is a problem. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to say that a very 
fine coverage was made of the Madison —— atory while I was over 
in the Senate, I have been informed. I do not think it is necessary 
for me to go into it any further. 

Chairman Hayven. I think we have a very, very good record on it. 

Senator McCarruy. ‘Fine. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 


PURCHASE OF LANDS IN THE CACHE NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH 


Chairman Haypen. The appropriation acts for fiscal years 1955 and 
1956 included $10,000 for the purchase of lands in the Cache National 
Forest in Utah. The amount appropriated is derived from the re 
ceipts from the sale of timber from that forest, under the provisions 
of Public Law 505 of the 75th Congress. 

The budget does not include funds for this purpose, and the policy 
against additional real property acquisition by the Federal Govern- 
ment is again cited. 

As I recall, this acquisition program is to protect a most valuabk 
watershed ? 

Mr. Horxrns. That is true, Senator Hayden. It is the Ogden 
watershed just outside of Ogden inside the Cache National Forest 
where the land is very steep. It has been very badly burned over and 
cut over, and there is danger of flash floods. 

The local community have been buying some lands and except for 2 
or 3 years, the Forest Service has been able to buy a small acreage 
with the national-forest receipts money appropriated for that 
purpose 

Chairman Hayven. If we included $10,000 in the bill, you would 
probably find a good use for it ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, sir. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$11,385,000 for State and private forestry cooperation, the same 
amount as provided for the current fiscal year. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


State and Private Forestry Cooperation 


I I Gein sates sist tin nse cnn ns srs daenicninain ti aos $11, 387, 120 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for Pay Act costs___-_--_---__-_ + 17. 900 

Base for 1957_____-_ Bs ea ar 11, 385, 029 
Budget estimate, 1957 a alice aa iciinaioaaieallaac sade aa 11, 385, 000 


Decrease (to round off estimate) _.-__----__-___-___-____ 29 
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Project Statement 


1957 
(estimated) 


> ia. ae 1956 LCT es 2 
Project 1955 (estim: sted) | Decrease 















| 
1. Cooperation in forest fire control_.-........-_---.--.. | $9, 448, 614 |$10, 025, 029 — $10, 025, 000 
2. Cooperation in forest tree planting. -- cates -| 444, 314 505, 000 |.--- as 505, 000 
3. Cooperation in forest management and processing... 635, 003 690, 000 =e 690, 000 
4. General forestry assistance._. se bdditincniiel 148, 475 | WOOO Vuccsndiswedh 165, 000 
Unobligated balance ; : 20, 270 | ey ; aneod 
Total pay act costs (P ublic Law 94)_______- 5 (14, 351] (50, 852] (50, 852] 
Total available or estimate... ___- eae) 10, 696, 676 | UL, 385, 029 "99 11, 385, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Agricultural adjustment programs, 
Commodity Stabilization Service’ ; neal —12, 986 - i 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases a) aah —47, 900 
Total appropriation or estimate oe 10, 683, 690 | 11, 337, 129 





DECREASE 


The decrease of $29 is to round off the estimate. 


CHANGE IN 





LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italics) : 
For expenses necessary for cooperation with the various States in forest-fire 
prevention and suppression, in forest tree planting on non-Federal public and 
private lands, and in a management and proc essing, pursuant to the Act of 
August 25, 1950 (16 U.S. C. 568e, 568d), and sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the Act of 
June 7, 1924 (16 U.S. oO 564-567¢), and Acts supplementary thereto; * * *” 
This change in language proposes the insertion of the words ‘on non-Federal 
public and private lands” with respect to the activity for cooperation with 
States in forest tree planting in order to make clear that planting stock may be 
furnished under this program for planting on non-Federal public lands. Sec- 
tion 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act, as amended (16 U. 8S. C. 567) authorized as- 
sistance to States “for the purpose of establishing forests, windbreaks, shelter 
belts, and farm wood lots upon denuded or nonforested lands.” During hearings 
on the amendment to section 4 of the act in 1949, it was indicated that such as- 
sistance would be provided on “privately owned lands” and no mention was made 
of furnishing assistance on non-Federal public lands. Since that time assistance 
has been furnished in several States in connection with non-Federal public 
lands. The need and desirability for including non-Federal public lands in the 
program is equally as important as for private lands, especially in certain States 
having major reforestation probems, In order to make abundantly clear that the 
funds will continue to be used for this purpose, the addition of this language is 


recommended, so that the appropriation item will be more fully descriptive of 
the work performed. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST-FIRE CONTROL 
Chairman Haypen. Under the estimate and the House allowance, 
$10,025,000 will be available for “Cooperation in forest-fire control,” 
the same as for the current fiscal year. 

On page 90 of the justifications there is a table showing the State 
and private funds expended in fiscal year 1955. They total in excess 
of $30 million. 

This table will be included in the record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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State allotments and expenditures for cooperation in forest-fire control 


State and State and 
private Federal private Federal 
funds allotments, funds Notment 
expended, fiscal year expended, | fiscal year 
fiscal year 1956 ! fiscal vear 1956 
1955 1955 

Alabama $920, 523 $360, 259 || New Jersey $368, 243 $91, 606 
Arkansas 794, 657 283, 443 New Mexico lb, 344 25, 000 
California 6, 530, 875 1, 366, 806 New York 786, X27 246, 395 
Colorado 71, 844 25, 992 North Carolina GOS, 512 320, 161 
Connecticut 122, 040 47, 393 North Dakota 4, 000 
Delaware 10, 416 13, 500 Ohio 194, 25) 73, 913 
Florida : 1, 444, 768 578, 825 Oklahoma 185, 272 81, 549 
Georgia___- ‘ 2, 176, 931 582, 930 Oregon 1, $23. 825 612, 679 
Hawaii &, 955 4, 500 Pennsylvania S 469, 245 LS8, 506 
Idaho___. 300, 418 141, 207 Rhode Island 113, 677 25, 000 
Illinois _ - -- ‘ 94, 733 26,122 || South Carolina 006, 308 269, 805 
Indiana_ --- 123, 845 48,937 || South Dakota 15, 887 25, 000 
lowa___ 16, 956 25, 000 Tennessee....-- 607, 877 213, 667 
Kentucky 254, 395 97, 648 lexas... 611, 692 222, 531 
Louisiana_ - - - 1, 324, 709 305, 316 || Utah 74, 508 25, 000 
Maine . 569, 765 224, 310 Vermont 51, S81 25, 000 
Maryland. 362, 411 104,686 | Virginia ‘ 555, 603 220, 645 
Massachusetts 430, 041 108, 341 Washington 1, 720, 665 560, 860 
Michigan 1, 595, 140 445, 319 West Virginia 164, 291 136, 431 
Minnesota.__. 589, 510 308, 596 || Wisconsin 1, 168, 558 346, O68 
Mississippi 804, 766 300, 251 Administration, inspec- 
Missouri_ . - 496, 895 201, 825 tion, prevention, and 
Montana 150, O51 80, 072 special services to States put 515, 000 
Nevada 32, 008 25. 000 
New Hampshire 161, 441 64, 816 Grand total. - 30, 271, 199 10, 000, 000 


1 While the amount available to a State may, if the allotment is small, exceed previous expenditur 
that State, the actual payment to a State never exceeds State and private funds expended by or under the 


contro! of the State. 
UNPROTECTED FOREST LAND 


Chairman Haypen. How many acres of forest land are there where 
there is no fire protection ¢ 

Mr. McArote. I will ask Assistant Chief Swingler to comment on 
that. 

Mr. Swineter. At the present time, Senator Hayden, there are 49 
million acres of land in the United States, mostly in the South, with- 
out any organized protection from fire. ‘That is one of the biggest 
problems facing the State foresters, because each year the land not 
under organized protection, is burning over 15 times faster than the 
land under protection. 

In other words, land under protection is burning at less than 1 
percent, while the land not under protection is burning at about 12 
percent each year. 

That is one of the big problems facing the State forestry people. 

Chairman Haypen. Over the last 10 years has this figure been 
steadily decreasing ? 

Mr. Swrneter. Each year there has been about 2 million acres being 
transferred from the unprotected area to the protected area. 

Chairman Haypen. The State foresters have requested the com- 
mittee to increase “Cooperative fire-control funds” by $3 million. 
They make the point that the increases on the State level have been 
needed to cover the greatly increased costs involved in fire protection. 
Would you please comment on this? 
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STATE’S SHARE IN COOPERATIVE FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Swincier. The States have been increasing their appropri- 
ations possibly by $2 million a year up to last year. Then, the “? 
time since the program st: rted, there was a reduction of nearly 
quarter of a million dollars in State funds. 

The Federal Government is putting in $10 million and the States 
are putting in $30 million. In other words, this is a $40 million pro- 
gram with the States and their cooperators. 

In 1949 the total cost of adequate protection was a little over $49 
million. We do not know what the present cost is and we are co- 
operating with the State foresters right now in making such a study. 

We have been talking for quite some time as to just what the Fed- 
eral responsibility is and what the State responsibility is. We now 
have received from the State foresters a request to sit down with them 
and see if we cannot develop a more or less independent study to try 
to find out just what those responsibilities are. 

Just how we are going to make out on that, I do not know because 
it is a pretty diflic ‘ult thing to try to determine. But that is now a 
subject of negotiation with the State foresters 

Mr. Pererson. I might observe that I discussed this matter with 
the State foresters on at least two occasions. The original position 
of the State foresters was that the Federal Government should look 
to at least matching the amount of funds the States are putting in or 
meeting the maximum amount authorized under, I believe, the Clark- 
McNary Act. Their position was: “You increase your funds.” I re- 
sponde ‘d to them to the effect that I felt there must be some measure- 
ment by which the respective responsibilities could be at least gen- 
erally determined. These forests, whether they are in public or private 
ownership, first have value at the point where they are. The cutting, 
utilization and watershed values are right there locally. I think some 
of those values must be considered when making a determination as 
to whose responsibility it is for protection. Certainly there can be 
no quarrel with the responsibility of the Federal Government to pro- 
tect its own lands. 

But, so far as the proportion of Federal contribution for the pro- 
tection of other lands, it seems that there have never been reasonable 
criteria or any criteria developed mutually acceptable to the Federal 
Government and the State governments. We have suggested to the 
States that those criteria be developed and that is what Mr. Swingler 
referred to when he made his comments. 


EFFECT OF INCREASE OVER HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Haypen. If the committee should see fit to increase these 
funds, could we expect the number of acres of unprotected land to be 
decreased accordingly ¢ 

Mr. Swrncter. That has been the case in the past. The States have 
used additional money in great measure to reduce those acreages, 
whether the additional money they might get comes from the Federal 
Government or private operators or from their own State govern- 
ments. ‘They like to use additional money for this purpose because 
it is the biggest problem they have, especially in the South. 
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FORMULA FOR DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Senator Dworsnak. Is there a definite formula used for the portion 
of these Federal funds which goes to the various States? 

Mr. Swincter. Very definitely, Senator Dworshak. That is a for- 
mula which has been built up ever since the law became effective back 
in 1924. Each year we sit down with the representatives of the State 
foresters and figure out any changes that might be needed in that 
formula and itis a formula which everybody has accepted, although 
a few people have not been happy with it. 

Senator Dworsuak. I notice in the table on page 90 that your ratio 
between Federal and State funds is quite different. There is no spe- 
cific percentage ratio maintained ? 

Mr. Swine er. One of the things we have is a minimum of $25,000. 
The State foresters have agreed that no State can put on a program 
for less than $50,000. 

In a number of cases the States do not put up that much money and 
we can only match what they have. 

Senator Dworsnax. If the States do not put up any money, the 
Federal Government does not give them anything? 

Mr. Swincter. That is correct under the law. Private operators, 
which might be an association in your country, do spend money under 
the supervision of a State forester and that is counted as match money 
The reason there is no direct percentage is because the formula roughly 
is divided into two parts: 

One-half of the money is distributed according to need and how 
much it will cost to do a proper job in any partic ‘ular State. 

The other half of the money is allocated on the basis of how much 
money is State spending, with some other provision to balance out the 
distribution. 

Mr. Perrrson. I think, Senator Dworshak and Senator Hayden, 
that these comments indicate that this is in large measure an empirical 
formula, that is, one built up on the factors applicable at the time of 
the discussion of allocation of funds. Whether or not it is a fair 
formula may be open to question, depending on the viewpoint. But 
it does point up the need for sitting down with the States and trying 
to develop some standards as to whose responsibility this job is and 
the degree of responsibility between the Federal and State govern- 
ments and that is what we are attempting to do. 

Senator Dworsnak. I presume all the States, or most of them, 
recognize the interest of that State to match Federal funds for this 
program ; otherwise, they do not participate in it? 

Mr. Pererson. In most instances, as you will observe, the States 
are contributing in excess of the Federal funds that are available. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is 3 to 1 total? 

Mr. Peterson. Correct. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST TREE PLANTING 


Chairman Haypen. Under the budget estimate and House allow- 
ance, $505,000 will be available for cooperative forest tree planting, 
the same amount as was available for the current year. 


73918—56——413 
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Would you take a few minutes to tell the committee how this pro- 
gram works, from the time we appropriate the funds until the farmer 
receives his seedlings? 

Mr. Swinater. This program has something in common with the 
other program that’ is under the direction and supervision of the State 
foresters. Wedo not distribute this money by formula. The amount 
is relatively small so what we have been doing is giving the States an 
equal amount. 

Last year this amounted to about $11,000 per State. The State 
forester sows the seeds and takes care of them and when those seeds 
become seedlings and are sold, they send the expenditure sheet to the 
Federal Government. 

Anything the State puts into that program other than receipts, we 
use for match money. In other words, we can match up to 50 per- 
cent of what the State puts in from its own funds. They cannot count 
the receipts from sale of seedlings. 

Chairman Haypen. You are not working with a very enormous sum 
of money, at that. 

Mr. Swineter. The way it worked last year, the Government put up 
$505,000 and the States put up $1.6 million, and the landowners them- 
selves, the purchasers of the trees, paid $2 million. 

Mr. McAropte. In addition to which the landowners stood the ex- 
pense of planting the trees. 


TREE FARMS 


Senator DworsHak. Is this program designated as “Tree farms” 


included in this? 

Mr. McArote. A tree farmer could purchase trees just as anybody 
else. I should make it plain that no one could purchase the trees for 
ornamental purposes but only for timber production and shelterbelts. 

Senator Dworsnak. In the State of Idaho some of the large opera- 
tors conduct tree farms for future reforestation, and I was wondering 
whether that was included in this program, I mean any assistance by 
the Federal Government for this particular activity. 

Mr. McArote. I would say this would be a part of the tree farm pro- 
gram insofar as the tree farmers need trees for planting. But some 
of the forest industries in the West, Senator, are also operating their 
own nurseries. 

Senator Dworsnak. Yes. 


SUPPLY OF SEEDLINGS FOR SOIL-BANK REFORESTATION 


Chairman Haypen. In view of the pending soil-bank proposal, it 
has been stated that the demand for seedlings will far exceed the sup- 
ply. Is it not a fact that in some parts of the country this situation 
exists at the present time ? 

Mr. Swinater. That is correct, Senator. The last period for which 
we have figures is for last fiscal year. There were produced in that 
year, according to our records, 742 million trees in this country, of 
which the State foresters produced about 520 million. We estimate 
that that total production will be about 850 million trees this current 
calendar year. 
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That is the figure we are interested insofar as the soil bank is con- 
cerned. We estimate this number of trees will plant about 1.2 million 
acres. 

We have just completed a survey of the seed situation in the country. 
According to that survey, there are enough seeds in cans, that is, col- 
lected and ready to plant, to raise seedlings for an additional 2 million 
acres of land, and these seedlings would be available for the soil bank. 
How much would be needed or how much we could use, because we 
cannot send seed from one part of the country to the other, is something 
I do not know. 

Right now in the South, where we made our most recent survey, the 
situation varies but from 15 to 50 percent of the orders are being turned 
down this year for lack of tree seedlings. 

Chairman Haypen. Earlier in the year I received a letter from Rep- 
resentative Cooley, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House, in which he stated that at the present time there is unused 
capacity in State nurseries that could produce 200 million seedlings. 

Do you have any information on this matter? 

Mr. Swrneter. Yes, sir, Senator; we do. That was part of our 
survey. 

We, of course, did not know how fast this soil-bank legislation was 
going to move and we were getting information together so that we 
could move quickly. 

One of the things we asked the State foresters was how much could 
they produce with their existing facilities, that is, their existing nur- 
series, their existing tree supply, and so forth. 

First we asked them how much they could produce and they came 
back and said. “We can sow enough seeds to produce 200 million trees, 
but we do not have enough money. We do not have enough money to 
pay the laborers and even though the Federal Government would buy 
the trees next fall, we still do not have enough money to pay the 
laborers” ‘That is where that figure of $700,000 to raise additional 
seedlings came from. 

Since no action was taken on that, in the South especially, they 
would be unable to live up to that commitment now. It is too late this 
spring for the 100 million in the South. 

In the North they could probably put in seed for 100 million trees 
because their sowing season is later. But in the North those seedlings 
will not become available for at least 2 years because it takes 2 years 
to grow the seedlings, while in the south it takes only 1 season. 


FEDERAL NURSERY PRODUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. Do you know of any Federal nurseries that are 
not in production ¢ 

Mr. Swincter. “Full production,” Senator, is a rather difficult 
phrase to explain. Nurseries, like all land, need a rest. Practically 
every nursery has a cover crop in certain years. If we had an emer- 
gency, we could utilize that land without too much damage to the 
land. 

In that respect I would say, and maybe Mr. Cliff can give you better 
figures, that the national-forest nurseries could increase their produc- 
tion right now with the present land they have. 
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I might say that we have only 13 Federal nurseries left in the 
country, 12 of them under the supervision of the Forest Service and 
1 under the Tennessee Valley Authority. Last year they produced 
about 110 million of the 742 million trees. F 

Chairman Haypen. The State foresters have asked the committee 
to increase funds for cooperative forest-tree planting from the budget 
estimate of $505,000 to $1 million. 

Would such an increase help to meet the present demand for seed- 
lings and the increased demand that will undoubtedly result from the 
soil-bank legislation ? 

Mr. Mc ARDLE. I think it is obvious that it will. It would not meet 
it immediately. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST MANAGEMENT AND PROCESSING 


Chairman Hayven. For the current year $690,000 was available for 
cooperation in forest management and processing. Under the budget 
estimate and House allowance, the same amount will be available in 
the coming fiscal year. 

If I understand the program correctly, this is where the small tract 
owner gets technical assistance in the management of his timber. 

Mr. Swrnauer. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. How many farm foresters do you have under 
this program ? 

Mr. Swrneter. The State foresters now have 267. Again, this is a 
cooperative program in which the State hires the men, supervises the 
work, spends the money, and then asks the Federal Government to 
reimburse up to 50 percent. 


STATE PARTICIPATION 


Chairman Hayven. Are all the States participating in this pro- 

gram ? 

Mr. Swrnacer. We have 41 States participating. Three additional 
States, Pennsylvania, Montana, and Utah, as a result of an increase 
which this committee gave last year, have now joined the program. 

Chairman Haypen. If you had new States wanting to come under 
the program, could you take them if you received the budget estimate 
of $690,000 ? 

Mr. McArpter. The answer to that question is “Yes,” but we would 
have to take money away from some States getting money now. 

Chairman Hayven. The State foresters have requested the commit- 
tee to increase this item to $1 million. 

Could this sum be expended to an advantage ? 

Mr. Swincter. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN MATTHEWS 


Chairman Haypen. Representative Matthews, of Florida, has sub- 
mitted a statement pertaining to the State cooperative programs of the 
Forest Service. This statement will be included in the record at this 
time. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, FOR INCREASED 
FORESTRY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this opportunity to speak concerning 
Federal appropriations for our forestry program. Please let me congratulate 
this great committee on your understanding of this problem. I represent the 
8th Congressional District of Florida, which is in the very heart of the pine tree 
area of the Southland. I have seen great progress in forestry through prac- 
tices of fire control, reforestation, and cooperative forest management. This 
progress could not have been made possible without the liberal participation 
of the Federal Government. 

I earnestly plead for an increase in funds for our fire control from $10,025,000 
to $13,000,000; for an increase in the appropriations for reforestation from 
$505,000 to $1,000,000; an increase in cooperative forest management from 
$690,000 to $1,000,000 ; and an increase in the item for forest fire research from 
$225,562 to $715,000. 

I believe these recommended increases are tragically small in light of the 
great need and in the return to the Government from the taxes on increased 
incomes that will result. I am happy to report that in the State of Florida, 
Gadsden, Jefferson, Taylor, Hamilton, and Baker Counties, and part of Collier 
County, have just been added to the protected areas that now will have some help 
in controlling fires. We still have, however, much unprotected forest land that 
we need to bring in the fire-control program. It is interesting to point out that 
Florida is increasing its annual production of seedlings from 50 to 75 million, 
but more are needed to meet the demand. Now that President Eisenhower 
has proposed a soil-bank program to place many hundreds of thousands of acres 
in forestry, we are going to need many millions of seedlings throughout the 
country. It is also interesting, I think, to point out that in Florida we have 
100,000 small owners of forest lands who need an active farm forestry program 
but do not have enough financing to do the necessary job. The increased appro- 
priations that I am requesting will do much to help solve these problems, and I 
sincerely hope my request is granted by this great committee. 


COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Chairman Hayven. The budget estimate for “Cooperative range 
improvements” is $700,000, the same as appropriated for the current 
ear. 
This is the appropriation of a part of the grazing fees from the 
national forests for protecting or improving the productivity. 
The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Cooperative range improvements 


Appropriation Act, 1956, and base for 1957____ Ladi _....-. $700, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 700, 000 





Project 1956 
rojec (estimated) | (estimated) 


Construction and maintenance of range improvements 
(appropriation or estimate) - j 1 $399, 945 2 $700, 000 $700, 000 
Total Pay Act costs (Public Law 94)..........-...---------- [2, 722] [15, 109] [15, 109] 


4 (22) 


1 In addition, prior year balances of $36,959 were available in 1955. 
2In addition, prior year balance of $28,855 is available in 1956. 
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GRANGER-THYE ACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. That $700,000 is just about what you take in; is 
it not? 

Mr. McArpte. I believe it is, Senator Hayden. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. I remember last year we raised the appropria- 
tion because you had greater income than you had been paying out 
and we tried to equalize it. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. The Granger-Thye Act authorizes an 
appropriation of 10 cents per cow-month and 2 cents per sheep-month 
for animals permitted to graze on the national forests. That amounts 
to just slightly over $700,000 so the present budget is approximately 
equivalent to the full authorization. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Chairman Haypven. The House did not include the working capital 
fund that was requested in the budget. 

Would you like to comment on this proposal ? 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, you will recail last year we discussed 
informally with you the idea of establishing a working capital fund 
for the Forest Service. We had that discussion right after we had 
gotten clearance from the Budget Bureau to take it up with the 
committee. 

I believe you felt it would be better to wait until a formal submission 
was before you and we certainly understand the action taken last year 
in that regard. 

Let me just describe very briefly what the working capital fund 
would do. I assure you and realize fully that the Forest Service 
conducts a varied program, a program involving fire protection, re- 
forestation, grazing, and so on. 

In conducting these programs, it is necessary for the Forest Service 
to have readily available substantial stocks of supplies and materials 
and also motorized and other program equipment. The Forest Service 
uses substantial quantities of supplies and equipment and for many 
years has had a problem of managing those supplies and equipment. 

I think the Forest Service has done an excellent job in its equipment 
management and utilization but they feel and we feel that they can do 
an even better job if we adopt some of the techniques that have been 
brought into being in recent years in other Government agencies and 
in some of the other activities of our own agency, and that is the 
establishment of a working capital fund. Such a fund would provide 
a more efficient system for the management, financing, control, and 
accounting for the procurement, storage, and use of supplies and 
equipment, 

‘This fund would be established not by appropriating money, but by 
permitting us, authorizing us, to capitalize the existing inventory of 
supplies and equipment of the Forest Service. We have a going 
concern. It is not necessary to appropriate money to get it started. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS DUE FOREST SERVICE 


Also available as capital would be the reimbursements that would 
be due to the Forest Service at the time the fund is established, such as 
reimbursements for services, and equipment rented to other programs. 

Now, the working capital fund would be the financial mechanism 
for purchasing and replacing the supplies and equipment needed for 
the program activities of the Forest Service. The various appropri- 
ations that you have been reviewing yesterday and tceday would still 

varry the funds, subject to the appropriation by Congress, needed for 
purchasing the fire-fighting equipment, for procurement of supplies 
and other things that ‘the Forest Service needs to get its job done. 

These appropriations will be charged by the working capital tund 
for the supplies that they use, and a rental rate for the equipment 
used. 

One of the principal provisions relating to the use of this fund 
would be that the equipment rentals would be charged at rates which 
would fully pay for their cost, not only of gas and oil and mainte- 
nance, but also depreciation. 

So that the fund and the capital represented in the fund would re- 
main intact, and as replacements needed to be made, there would be 
cash available in the fund for orderly replacement. As it is now, and 
I want to emphasize that a good job is being done under present 
circumstances, but as it is now, having to buy substantial pieces of 
heavy equipment from an annual appropriation, means that the plan- 
ning is necessarily confined to a rather short range. 

This w ay we could take advantage of season: al fluctuations in costs, 
we could make plans on a longer range basis for the replacement of 
supplies and equipment, take advantage of new technological im- 
provements, and take advantage of market conditions. 


HOUSE REPORT 


Chairman Haypen. I was impressed with the argument made last 
year. I do not quite understand the statement in the House report 
which reads as follows: 

The language proposed in the budget for establishing a working capital fund 
for furnishing supplies and equipment is in support of the Forest Service. The 
committee feels that the matter should be first considered by the proper legis- 
lative committee. 

You mean to say there is no authority of law to do this? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. I think we would have to concede 
that technically the item is subject to a point of order. 

Now, the practical matter is that it is so much a part of the appro- 
priation process and so much of interest to the Appropriation Com- 
mittees that review these funds that we felt we should bring it up 
through the budget process. 

Actually, 11 of the 15 existing working capital funds which are 
quite comparable to our proposal here were provided in appropria- 
tion acts. The other four were provided in substantive legislation. 

Chairman Haypen. That was my recollection. I was sure that we 
have set up some of these funds in appropriation acts. 

Mr. Wueetrr. Yes, Congress has done that many times in the 
past. 
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Senator DworsHax. How much would you require to set up this 
fund ? 

Mr. Wuee ter. No additional appropriation. 

Senator DworsHak. How much money would you earmark for it? 

Mr. Wueecer. The language provides a limitation of $25 million 
in the capitalized value of the fund. But this would not call for 
any additional fund to be taken out of the Treasury. 

[t is simply a management tool for using the funds that you already 
appropriate program by program, but using them to pay a working 
capital fund for the supplies and materials needed. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that for equipment essentially ? 

Mr. Wuerter. For equipment primarily, also for supplies and ex- 
pendable equipment used in fire fighting, roadbuilding, and the like. 

Chairman Haypen. We are glad to have that information. On the 
other hand, if it is subject to a point of order, you might give con- 
sideration to presenting it to the Agricultural Committees of the 
House and Senate. 

Mr. Wueeter. Certainly if the Appropriations Committees finally 
feel that they should not handle it, that would be our next course of 
action because we believe it is sound. This is somewhat of a delicate 
area, we realize, and we certainly do not want to be misunderstood 
as to the two possible courses of action, but the precedent is strong 
for including it in the Appropriation Act and the problem sought to 
be solved by this is so closely related to appropriation matters that we 
felt we would follow the predominant precedents and come up with 
it in the budget. 

We do hope that through committee amendment this language could 
be put in the bill so we can get started by July. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you ever tried to get something done by 
legislative action ? 

Mr. Wueeter. No; because we have it in the budget for 1957. 


RESULTS OF PREVIOUS EFFORTS 


Senator DworsHax. You had it for consideration in the past and I 
thought you might try to get the authorization and it failed. You 
have not failed in any previous effort ? 

Mr. Wueetrr. No, sir; not before the legislative committees. 

Mr. Pererson. Senator Dworshak, if I might comment further, in 
response to your question ? 

As Mr. Wheeler has brought out in connection with bringing it to 
the attention of the respective Appropriations Committees, if this 
fund were established, when you made subsequent appropriations there 
would be costs against the appropriations which would go into this 
fund to defray the cost of the items used in the Forest Service. 

While this is a management item, I should say that the Secretary’s 
Office feels that this is a desirable and a very worthwhile step leading 
to more efficiency in the operation of the Service. 

Senator DworsHax. But you have no funds anywhere in this bill 
with which to set up the initial capitalization ? 

Mr. Prrerson. There would be no funds necessary to set up the 
initial capitalization, but we would merely capitalize the existing 
equipment which would be a prrt of the fund. 
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Mr. Wueecer. Another point closely related to the appropriation 
process is the fact that, as the language itself indicates, the limitation 
which is carried in the Appropriation Act on the construction of 
buildings would be applicable to the fund; similarly, limitations on 
the amount of total replacement of automobiles would be applicable 
of fund has been established. 

Chairman Haypen. For the record, you might put in where this type 
of funds has been established. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir; we have that information. 

(A listing of the funds and the language that established them 
follows :) 


AGRICULTURE 
GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL OF 1951 
Public Law 759, 8lst Congress, approved September 6, 1950 


“There is established a working capital fund of $300,000, to be available with- 
out fiscal year limitation, for expenses necessary for furnishing facilities and 
services by the Agricultural Research Center to Government agencies. Said 
fund shall be reimbursed from applicable appropriations or other funds to cover 
the charges for such facilities and services, including handling and related 
charges, for equipment rentals (including depreciation, maintenance, and re- 
pairs), for supplies, equipment and materials, stores of which may be maintained 
at the Center, and for building construction, alterations, and repairs, and 
applicable appropriations or other funds may also be charged their proportionate 
share of the necessary general expenses of the Center not covered by the annual 
appropriation.” 


AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION ACT OF 1944 
Public Law 129, 78th Congress, approved July 12, 1943 


“A working capital fund of $400,000 is established without fiscal year limita- 
tion, for the payment of salaries and other expenses necessary to the mainte- 
nance and operation of (1) central duplicating, photographic, and tabulating 
services, (2) a central motor-transport service for the maintenance, repair, and 
operation of motor-transport vehicles and other equipment, (8) a central supply 
service for the purchase, storage, handling, issuance, packing, or shipping of 
stationery, supplies, equipment, blank forms, and miscellaneous materials, for 
which stocks thereof, not to exceed $200,000 in value (except for the value of 
blank forms) at the close of any fiscal year, may be maintained sufficient to meet, 
in whole or in part, requirements of the bureaus and offices of the Department in 
the city of Washington and elsewhere, and (4) such other services as the 
Secretary, with the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, deter- 
mines may be performed more advantageously as central services; said fund 
to be reimbursed from applicable funds of bureaus, offices, and agencies for 
which services are performed on the basis of rates which shall include estimated 
or actual charges for personal services, materials, equipment (including main- 
tenance, repairs, and depreciation) and other expenses: Provided, That such 
central services shall, to the fullest extent practicable, be used to make unneces- 
sary the maintenance of separate like services in the bureaus, offices, and agen- 
cies of the department.” 

DEFENSE 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1954 
Public Law 153, 83d Congress, approved July 27, 1953 
REVOLVING FUND 
“For establishment of a revolving fund, to be available without fiscal year 


limitation, for expenses necessary for the maintenance and operation of the plant 
and equipment of the Corps of Engineers used in civil works functions, including 
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acquisition of plant and equipment, maintenance, repair, and purchase, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of not to exceed four aircraft at any one time, temporary 
financing of services finally chargeable to appropriations for civil works func- 
tions, and the furnishing of facilities and services for military functions of the 
Department of the Army and other Government agencies and private persons, 
as authorized by law, $100: and in addition, the Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to provide capital for the fund by capitalizing the present inventories, 
plant and equipment of the civil works functions of the Corps of Engineers. 
The fund shall be credited with reimbursements or advances for the cost of 
equipment, facilities, and services furnished, at rates which shall include 
charges for overhead and related expenses, depreciation of plant and equipment, 
and accrued leave: Provided, That on July 1, 1953, (1) the fund shall assume 
the assets liabilities, and obligations of the Plant accounts, as carried on the 
records of the Corps of Engineers as of June 30, 1953, under the appropriations 
for “Maintenance and improvement of existing river and harbor works”, “Flood 
control, general”, and “Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries’, and 
(2) there shall be transferred from said appropriations to the fund amounts 
equivalent to the unexpended cash balances of the Plant accounts on June 30, 
1953: Provided further, That the total capital of said fund shall not exceed 
$140,000 000.” 
INTERIOR 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 1951 
Public Law 759, 8ist Congress, approved September 6, 1950 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 

“For establishment of a working capital fund, to be available without fiscal 
year limitation, for expenses necessary for the maintenance and operation of 
(1) a central reproduction service; (2) communication services; (3) a central 
supply service for stationery, supplies, equipment, blank forms, and miscellaneous 
materials, for which adequate stocks may be maintained to meet in whole or in 
part requirements of the bureaus and offices of the Department in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere; (4) a central library service; (5) health services; 
and (6) such other similar service functions as the Secretary determines may be 
performed more advantageously on a reimbursable basis: $300,000. Said fund 
shall be reimbursed from available funds of bureaus, offices, and agencies for 
which services are performed at rates which will return in full all expenses of 
operation, including reserves for accrued annual leave and depreciation of 
equipment.” 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATION ACT, 19538 
Public Law 452, 82d Congress, approved July 5, 1952 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


“Working capital fund: For the establishment of a working capital fund, to be 
available without fiscal year limitation, for expenses necessary for the mainte- 
nance and operation of (1) a central reproduction service; (2) a central tabu- 
lating service; and (3) a central supply service for supplies and equipment for 
which adequate stocks may be maintained to meet in whole or in part the require- 
ments of the Agency; $50,000: Provided, That any stocks of such supplies and 
equipment on hand or on order on June 30, 1952, under the appropriation ‘Sala- 
ries and expenses, Division of Service Operations,’ shall also be used to capitalize 
said fund: Provided further, That said fund shall be reimbursed in advance from 
available funds of bureaus, offices, and agencies for which services are performed 
at rates which will return in full all expenses of operation, including reserves 
for accrued annual leave and depreciation of equipment.” 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
SECOND INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION ACT, 1954 
Public Law 149, 83d Congress, approved July 27, 1953 


“Supply fund: For establishment of a revolving supply fund effective July 1, 
1953, to be available without fiscal year limitation for all expenses necessary for 
the operation and maintenance of a supply system for the Veterans’ Administra- 
titon including procurement of supplies and equipment, and personal services, the 
Administrator is authorized to capitalize, at fair and reasonable values as deter- 
mined by him, all supplies and materials and depot stocks of equipment on hand 
or on order: Provided, That the fund shall be (1) reimbursed for the cost of all 
services, equipment, and supplies furnished appropriations at rates determined by 
the Administrator on the basis of estimated or actual direct and indirect cost; (2) 
credited with advances from appropriations to which services or supplies are to be 
furnished, and all other receipts resulting from the operation of the fund including 
the proceeds of disposal of scrap, excess or surplus personal property of the fund, 
and receipts from carriers and others for loss of or damage to personal property : 
Provided further, That following the close of each fiscal year any net income after 
making provisions for prior losses, if any, shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts: Provided further, That an adequate 
system of accounts for the fund shall be maintained on the accrual method and 
financial reports prepared on the basis of such accounts, and that an annual 
business type budget shall be prepared for the operations under this fund.” 


Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION 
THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 1952 
Public Law 375, 82d Congress, approved June 5, 1952 


“Investigations : For the establishment of a revolving fund which shall be avail- 
able to the Civil Service Commission without fiscal year limitation for financing 
investigations, the costs of which are required or authorized by Public Law 
298, Eighty-second Congress, or any other law to be borne by appropriations or 
funds of other Government departments and agencies, $4,000,000: Provided, 
That said fund shall be reimbursed from available funds of such departments and 
agencies for investigations made for them at rates estimated by the Commission to 
be adequate to recover expenses of operation, including provision for accrued 
annual leave and depreciation of equipment purchased by the fund: Provided 
further, That any surplus accruing to the fund in any fiscal year shall be paid 
into the general fund of the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts during the ensuing 
fiscal year: Provided further, That any such surplus may be applied first to re- 
store any impairment of the capital of the fund by reason of variations between 
the rates charged for work or services and the amount subsequently determined 
by the Commission to be the cost of performing such work or services.” 


COMMERCE 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION ACT, 1950 
Public Law 583, 8ist Congress, approved June 29, 1950 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS—WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


“For the establishment of a working capital fund, to be available without 
fiscal year limitation, for expenses necessary for the maintenance and operation 
of the National Bureau of Standards, including the furnishing of facilities and 
services to other Government agencies, not to exceed $3,000,000. Said fund 
shall be established as a special deposit account and shall be reimbursed from 
applicable appropriations of said Bureau for the work of said Bureau, and from 
funds of other Government agencies for facilities and services furnished to such 
agencies pursuant to law. Reimbursements so made shall include handling and 
related charges, reserves for depreciation of equipment and accrued leave, and 
building construction and alterations directly related to the work for which 
reimbursement is made.” 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION ACT, 1946 
Public Law 49, 79th Congress, approved May 3, 1945 


“* * * Wor the establishment of a working capital fund, $50,000, without 
fiscal year limitation, for the payment of salaries and other expenses necessary to 
the operation of a central blueprinting, photostating, and duplicating service; 
said fund to be reimbursed in order to insure continuous operation, from available 
funds of constituents of the Federal Works Agency, or of any other Federal agency 
for which services are performed, at rates to be determined by the Public Build- 
ings Administration on the basis of estimated or actual charges for personal 
services, materials, equipment (including maintenance, repair, and depreciation 
on existing as well as new equipment) and other expenses: Provided, That at the 
close of each fiscal year any excess of funds resulting from such operation, after 
making adequate provision for the replacement of mechanical and other equip- 
ment and for accrued annual leave of employees engaged in this work by the 
establishment of reserves therefor, shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts.” 


COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE APPROPRIATION ACT, 1945 
Public Law 365, 78th Congress, approved June 28, 1944 


“Working capital fund, Department of Commerce: For the establishment of a 
working capital fund, $100,000, without fiscal year limitation, for the payment 
of salaries and other expenses necessary to the maintenance and operation of 
(1) central duplicating, photographic, drafting, and photostating services and 
(2) such other services as the Secretary, with the approval of the Director of the 
Lureau of the Budget, determines may be performed more advantageously as 
central services; said fund to be reimbursed from applicable funds of bureaus, 
offices, and agencies for which services are performed on the basis of rates which 
shall include estimated or actual charges for personal services, materials, equip- 
ment (including maintenance, repairs, and depreciation) and other expenses: 
Provided, That such central services shall, to the fullest extent practicable, be 
used to make unnecessary the maintenance of separate like services in the bu- 
reaus, offices, and agencies of the Department: Provided further, That a separate 
schedule of expenditures and reimbursements, and a statement of the current 
assets and liabilities of the working capital fund as of the close of the last com- 
pleted fiscal year, shall be included in the annual Budget.” 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
LEGISLATIVE—JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1954 
Public Law 178, 83d Congress, approved August 1, 1953 
REVOLVING FUND 


“lor establishment of a revolving fund, effective July 1, 1953, to be available 
without fiscal year limitation, for expenses necessary for the operation and 
maintenance of the Government Printing Office (except the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Documents), including rental of buildings; expenses of attendance at 
meetings, when authorized by the Joint Committee on Printing; maintenance and 
operation of the emergency room; purchase of uniforms for guards; boots, coats, 
and gloves; repairs and minor alterations to buildings; and expenses authorized 
in writing by the Joint Committee on Printing for inspection of Government print- 
ing activities ; $1,000,000; and in addition, the Public Printer shall provide capital 
for said fund by capitalizing, at fair and reasonable values as jointly determined 
by him and the Comptroller General, the present inventories, plant (except build- 
ings and land), equipment, and other assets of the Government Printing Office: 
Provided, That the unexpended balances (incuding the amounts otherwise re- 
quired to be returned to the Treasury) and the obligations and outstanding com- 
mitments of existing appropriations for ‘Working capital and congressional 
printing and binding’ shall be transferred to this fund. The fund shall be (1) 
reimbursed for the cost of all services and supplies furnished (including those 
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furnished other appropriations of the Government Printing Office) at rates which 
shall include charges for overhead and related expenses, depreciation of plant 
(except buildings and land) and equipment, and accrued leave; (2) credited with 
all receipts including sales of Government publications, waste, condemned and 
surplus property and with payments received for losses or damage to property: 
and (3) charged with payment into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury 
of such part of the receipts from the sales of Government publications as is re 
quired by law (44 U.S. C. 71, 72a, 309). 

“An adequate system of accounts for the fund shall be maintained on the ae- 
erual method and financial reports prepared on the basis of such accounts. The 
Public Printer shall prepare and submit an annual business type budget program 
for the operations under this fund. The activities of the Government Printing 
Office shall be audited by the General Accounting Office and an audit report 
furnished annually to the Congress and the Public Printer. For the purposes 
hereof the Comptroller General shall have such access to the records, files, per- 
sonnel, and facilities of the Government Printing Office as he may deem neces- 
sary. 

“Hereafter any executive department or independent establishment of the 
Government ordering printing and binding or blank paper and supplies from the 
Government Printing Office shall pay promptly by check to the Publie Printer 
upon his written request, either in advance or upon completion of the work all 
or part of the estimated or actual cost thereof, as the case may be, and bills 
rendered by the Public Printer in accordance herewith shall not be subject to 
audit or certification in advance of payment: Provided, That proper adjustments 
on the basis of the actual cost of delivered work paid for in advance shall be made 
monthly or quarterly and as may be agreed upon by the Public Printer and the 
department or establishment concerned.” 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT FUND 


Public Law 522, 82d Congress, 2d session, approved July 12, 1952 


“(f) There may be established by the Secretary of the Treasury, on such date 
during the fiscal year 1953 as may be determined by the Administrator, a Building 
Management Fund, which shall be available, without fiscal year limitation, for 
expenses necessary for buildings management operations and related services, 
authorized by law to be performed by the General Services Administration. 
Accounting for the fund shall be maintained on the accrual method and financial 
reports shall be prepared on the basis of such accounting. There is authorized 
to be appropriated to said fund such sums as may be required, but not to exceed 
the amount of $10,000,000, and any stocks of supplies and any equipment, 
available for buildings management functions of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, on hand, or on order, on the date of establishment of said fund, shall 
also be used to capitalize the fund: Provided, That said fund shall be credited 
with (1) annual advances for nonrecurring expenses, quarterly advances for 
other expenses, and reimbursements from available appropriations and funds of 
the General Services Administration and of any other agency, persons, or organ- 
ization to which services, space, quarters, maintenance, repair, or other facilities 
are furnished, at rates to be determined by the Administrator on the basis of esti- 
mated or actual costs (including accrued leave, and maintenance, repair, and, 
where applicable, depreciation of equipment) and (2) all other reimbursements, 
and refunds or recoveries resulting from operations of the fund, including the 
net proceeds of disposal of excess or surplus personal property and receipts from 
carriers and others for loss of, or damage to property: Provided further, That 
following the close of each fiscal year any net income, after making provision for 
prior year losses, if any, shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts : Provided further, That said fund shall not be available 
for expenses of carrying out the provisions of the Act of June 24, 1948 (62 Stat. 
644), or section 5 of the Act of May 25, 1926, as amended (40 U. S. C. 345), 
and shall not be credited with receipts from operations under said provisions of 
law, or (except as provided in this section for the net proceeds of disposal of 
excess or surplus property and receipts from loss or damage to property) with 
any receipts required by any other law to be credited to miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury.)”’ 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 
Public Law 152, 81st Congress, 1st session, approved June 30, 1949 


“Sec. 109. (a) There is hereby authorized to be set aside in the Treasury a 
special fund which shall be known as the General Supply Fund. Such fund shall 
be composed of the assets of the general supply fund (including any surplus 
therein) created by section 3 of the Act of February 27, 1929 (45 Stat. 1342; 
41 U.S. C. 7c), and transferred to the Administrator by section 102 of this Act, 
and such sums as may be appropriated thereto, and the fund shall assume all of 
the liabilities, obligations, and commitments of the general supply fund created 
by such Act of February 27, 1929. The capital of the General Supply Fund 
shall be in an amount not greater than $75,000,000. The General Supply Fund 
shall be available for use by or under the direction and control of the Adminis- 
trator (1) for procuring personal property (including the puchase from or 
through the Publie Printer of Standard forms and blankbook work for field ware- 
house issue) and nonpersonal services for the use of Federal agencies in the 
proper discharge of their responsibilities, and (2) for paying all elements of cost 
of the procurement, handling, and distribution thereof, except that on and after 
July 1, 1950, those elements of cost which are determined by the Administrator 
with the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to be indirect or 
overhead costs shall not be paid from the fund. 

“(b) Payment by requisitioning agencies shall be at prices fixed by the Admin- 
istrator. Until July 1, 1950, such prices shall be fixed in accordance with law 
and regulations applicable on the date of enactment of this Act to prices fixed by 
the Director of the Bureau of Federal Supply. On and after such date, such 
prices shall be fixed at levels so as to recover so far as practicable all costs except 
those which are determined by the Administrator with the approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to be indirect or overhead costs. Requisi- 
tioning avencies shall pay by advance of funds in all cases where it is determined 
by the Administrator that there is insufficient capital otherwise available in the 
General Supply Fund. Advances of funds also may be made by agreement be- 
tween the requisitioning agencies and the Administrator. Where an advance 
of funds is not made, requisitioning agencies shall promptly reimburse the Gen- 
eral Services Administration on vouchers prepared by the requisitioning agency 
on the basis of itemized invoices submitted by the Administrator and receiving 
reports evidencing the delivery to the requisitioning agency of such supplies or 
services: Provided, That in any case where payment shall not have been made 
by the requisitioning agency within forty-five days after the date of billing by 
the Administrator, reimbursement may be obtained by the Administrator by 
the issuance of transfer and counterwarrants supported by itemized invoices. 

“(e) The General Supply Fund shall be credited with all reimbursements, 
advances of funds, and refunds or recoveries relating to supplies or services pro- 
cured through the fund, including the net proceeds of disposal of surplus supplies 
procured through the fund and receipts from carriers and others for loss of, or 
damage to, supplies procured throuch the fund ; and the same are hereby reappro- 
priated for the purposes of the fund. 

*“(d) A snecial deposit account may be established as a part of the General 
Supply Fund with the Treasurer of the United States for use by the chief disburs- 
ing officer or any regional disbursing officer, Department of the Treasury, which 
may be credit with (1) funds advanced from the General Supply Fund account on 
the hocks of the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, and (2) other funds 
properly for credit to the General Supply Fund without being covered into the 
Treasury of the United States: and such special denosit account may be charged 
with payments properly chargeable to the General Supply Fund. 

“(e) The Comptroller General of the United States shall make an annual audit 
of the General Supply Fund as of June 30, and there shall be covered into the 
United States Treasury as miscellaneous receipts any surplus found therein, all 
assets, liabilities, and prior losses considered, above the amounts transferred or 
appropriated to establish and maintain said fund, and the Comptroller General 
shall report to the Congress annually the results of the audit, together with such 
recommendations as he may have regarding the status and operations of the fund. 

“(f) Subject to the requirements of subsections (a) to (e), inclusive, of this 
section, the General Supply Fund also may be used for the procurement of sup- 
plies and nonpersonal services authorized to be acquired by mixed-ownership 
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Government corporations, or by the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia, or by a requisitioning non-Federal agency when the function of a Fed- 
eral agency authorized to procure for it is transferred to the General Services 
Administration: Provided, That the prices charged by the Administrator in such 
cases shall be fixed at levels which he estimates will be sufficient to recover, 
in addition to the direct costs of the procurement, handling, and distribution 
of such supplies and services, the indirect and overhead costs that the Admin- 
istrator determines are allocable thereto.” 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
Public Law 410, 78th Congress, approved July 1, 1944 


“* * * The Administrator shall establish a working-capital fund for such 
industries, plants, factories, and shops out of any funds appropriated for Public 
Health Service hospitals at which addicts are treated and cared for; and such 
fund shall be available for the purchase, repair, or replacement of machinery 
or equipment, for the purchase of raw materials and supplies, for the purchase 
of uniforms and other distinctive wearing apparel of employees in the perform- 
ance of their official duties, and for the employment of necessary civilian officers 
and employees. The Surgeon General may provide for the disposal of products 
of the industrial activities conducted pursuant to this section, and the proceeds 
of any sales thereof shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of the working-capital fund.” 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Public Law 216, 81st Congress, approved August 10, 1949 


‘“* * * In order more effectively to control and account for the cost of programs 
and work performed in the Department of Defense, the Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to require the establishment of working-capital funds in the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the purpose of— 

“(1) financing inventories of such stores, supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment as he may designate; and 

“(2) providing working capital for such industrial-type activities, and for 
such commercial-type activities as provide common services within or among 
the departments and agencies of the Department of Defense, as he may 
designate. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to establish 
on the books of the Treasury Department at the request of the Secretary of 
Defense the working-capital funds established pursuant to the authority of this 
section. 

“(¢e) Such funds shall be— 

“(1) charged, when appropriate, with the cost of stores, supplies, mate- 
rials, and equipment procured or otherwise acquired, manufactured, repaired, 
issued, and consumed and of services rendered or work performed, including 
applicable administrative expenses; and 

“(2) reimbursed from available appropriations or otherwise credited for 
the cost of stores, supplies, materials, or equipment furnished and of serv- 
ices rendered or work performed, including applicable administrative 
expenses. 

Reports of the condition and operations of such funds shall be made annually 
to the President and to the Congress. 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense is authorized to provide capital for such 
working-capital funds by capitalizing inventories on hand and, with the ap- 
proval of the President, by transfer, until December 31, 1954, from unex- 
pended balances of any appropriations of the military departments not carried 
to the surplus fund of the Treasury: Provided, That no deficiency shall be in- 
curred in any such appropriation as a result of any such transfer. To the 
extent that such methods do not, in the determination of the Secretary of 
Defense, provide adequate amounts of working capital, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not appro- 
priated for other purposes, such sums as may be necessary to provide adequate 
working capital. 

“(e) Subject to the authority and direction of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of the military departments shall allocate responsibility within 
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their respective military departments for the execution of functions which 
each military department is authorized by law to perform in such a manner 
as to effect the most economical and efficient organization and operation of 
the activities and use of the inventories for which working-capital funds are 
authorized by this section. 

“(f) No greater cost shall be incurred by the requisitioning agency for stores, 
supplies, materials, or equipment drawn from inventories, and for services 
rendered or work performed by the industrial-type or commercial-type activi- 
ties for which working-capital funds are authorized by this section, than the 
amount of appropriations or funds available for such purposes. 

“(g) The Secretary of Defense is authorized to issue regulations to govern 
the operation of activities and use of inventories authorized by this section, 
which regulations may, whenever he determines the measures set forth in 
this subsection to be required by the needs of the Department of Defense, and 
when such measures are authorized by law, permit stores, supplies, materials, 
and equipment to be sold to, and services to be rendered or work performed 
for, purchasers or users outside the Department of Defense. In such cases, 
the working-capital funds involved may be reimbursed by charges against ap- 
propriate appropriations or by payments received in cash. 

“(h) The appraised value of all stores, supplies, materials, and equipment 
returned to such working-capital funds from any department, activity, or agency, 
may be charged to the working-capital fund concerned and the proceeds thereof 
shall be credited to the current appropriations concerned ; the amounts so credited 
shall be available for expenditures for the same purposes as the appropria- 
tions credited: Provided, That the provisions of this subsection shall not permit 
credits to appropriations as the result of capitalization of inventories author- 
ized by subsection (d) of this section.” 

(Pursuant to the above authority a number of working-capital funds have 
been established by the Secretary of Defense.) 


WESTERN STATES WATER SUPPLY 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. McArdle, there is one matter that I would 
like for you to discuss, but we will not have time today. Would you 
prepare and submit for the record a statement on the influence of the 
national forests on the water supply of the Western States? 

Mr. McArote. Mr. Chairman, I will be happy to do that. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, we thank you gentlemen of the Forest Service. 

Mr. McArpie. Thank you, gentlemen. 


On. Suate Researcu Program 


REQUEST OF SENATOR 0’MAHONEY 
(See pp. 221-225) 


Chairman Haypen. Earlier in the hearings Senator O’Mahoney 
testified on the oil-shale research program of the Bureau of Mines. 
I would like to have included in the record, as requested by Senator 
O’Mahoney, an exchange of correspondence between Mr. Fred L. 
Hartley of the Union Oil Co. and the Senator from Wyoming. 

(The correspondence referred to follows :) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1956. 
Hon, Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: You will recall that I testified before the Subcommittee on 
Interior Department Appropriations in support of funds eliminated by the House 
to carry on the Bureau of Mines program of shale research and development. 
I have received a letter from Mr. Fred L. Hartley, of the Union Oil Company of 
California, which I think should be in the record. I therefore enclose Mr. 
Hartley’s letter and my response. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserH C. O’MAHONEY. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 14, 1956. 
Mr. Frep L. Harr_ey, 
General Manager, Research Department, 
Union Oil Company of California, 
Brea, Calif. 

Dear Mr. HartLeEy: With much appreciation of your letter of March 9, I 
hasten to advise you that the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
is conducting a study of fuel resources and their potentialities. Your letter 
indieates that you can make a very valuable contribution to this study. 

It will be our plan to invite experts in Government and industry to tell us 
how to make the best uses of the coal, oil, shale, and natural gas resources of 
this Nation. I was the sponsor in the Senate of the Synthetic Fuels Act by 
which the Bureau of Mines was authorized to construct demonstration plants 
to test the economic possibilities of producing a liquid fuel from coal and oil 
shale. The work was abandoned before the tests were completed. Congress 
was advised by the Interior Department that the Government operation was not 
necessary since the Union Oil Co. was undertaking the work. Your letter, I 
am glad to note, indicates that your company has great enthusiasm in the 
possibilities, but it still indicates that some 3 years have been lost because the 
Government abandoned the program at Rifle, Colo., before your company under- 
took its firsthand study of the commercial and pilot-plant retorts in Europe and 
in this country. Such a study was carried on by the Bureau of Mines experts 
when the operations under the O’Mahoney-Randolph Act were first undertaken. 

My feeling is that in the present turbulent state of the world, particularly 
with the oil-rich Middle East threatened with armed outbreaks, it is in the pub- 
lic interest of the people of the United States that both Government and private 
industry should be at work. 

I am filing your letter and my response with the Appropriations Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY. 


UNION Or, COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Brea, Calif., March 9, 1956. 
Hon. JoserH C. O’MAnHONEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We have read with great interest the remarks about oil shale 
attributed to you in your appearance before the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee as reported in Platt’s Oilgram for March 6, 1956. The fifth paragraph 
of this article stated: “Development of means for production of oil from shale 
is ‘no longer carried on with any energy’ either by Government or by oil industry, 
O’Mahoney said. He called the situation ‘a sad state of affairs’.” 

We find this statement quite surprising in view of the substantial amount of 
oil-shale research carried out by the Union Oil Co. between 1943 and 1954 and 
the present accelerated $5 million research program initiated in 1955. This 
accelerated program received considerable nationwide publicity when it was 
announced in February 1955, and our current progress has been reported quite 
regularly in trade journals and the Rocky Mountain papers. 


739 18—56——_44 
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Our spending to date and planned spending on the $5 million research pro- 

gram is as follows: (1) for the year 1955, $927,000; (2) for 1956, between 
2,800,000 and $3,500,000; and (3) for 1957, about $1 million. 

Last year, at the start ‘of this accelerated program, we made a firsthand study 
of all commercial and pilot-plant retorts in operation both in Europe and the 
United States. This study convinced us that the retort with the best commer- 
cial possibilities was the one developed and tested on a small scale by Union 
Oil’s research department in 1944. A pilot-plant model of this retort, built 
in 1948, was demonstrated publicly in a continuous run from February 13-26, 
1950. During the run, this pilot-plant retort processed an average of 30 tons 
of shale per day. 

We have designed what we believe to be a full-size version of this retort and 
it is now being constructed by the Stearns-Roger Manufacturing Co., of Denver, 
Colo. The retort should be assembled and ready for testing sometime this 
summer. It will be located on Union Oil’s shale land about 11 miles north of 
Grand Valley, Colo. If this retort performs as expected, it could be the proto- 
type of a commercial operation using many multiples of such a retort. 

In addition to our work on retort development, we are also working on the 
problem of determining the most economical manufacturing procedures for 
producing high-quality products from raw shale oil. This part of our project 
is being carried out at our California laboratories. This work is at least as 
important as our work on retort development because raw shale oil—the product 
obtained from the retort—is a heavy, highly viscous oil containing so much 
nitrogen and sulfur that it cannot be refined by traditional refining methods. 

Fortunately, the Union Oil Co. has been successful in developing ways to refine 
low-gravity high-sulfur crude oils. With this background we have made excellent 
progress toward learning how to convert the raw shale oil (which is roughly 
equivalent to a poor quality residual fuel oil) into the highest quality petroleum 
products. 

This is accomplished with our recently developed refining process—called 
unifining—with the operating conditions modified somewhat to meet the special 
requirements of shale oil. 

The unifining process has been widely adopted by the petroleum industry for 
the handling of high-sulfur oils. Currently, 50 licenses have been issued to other 
oil companies for unifining plants now in operation or under construction. These 
plants are for capacities of up to 20,000 barrels per day. We believe that the 
success of these plants is a commercial demonstration of the refining procedure 
needed to make products from raw-shale oil that can meet the exacting require- 
ments of our Nation’s military equipment. 

Although I can describe the various phases of our research work, I cannot 
unfortunately, impart to you an understanding of the kind of energy and en- 
thusiasm that the technical people of Union Oil are putting into the project. We 
are extremely aware of the national importance of this work. We know that 
the energy now locked in shale oil can be of enormous value to the people of our 
Nation, and, in time of emergency, a lifesaver to our military forces. 

The management and directors of the Union Oil Co. have shown the seriousness 
of the company’s intentions in appropriating $5 million for oil-shale research. 
The Union Oil Co. has, in essence, bet $5 million that the time for oil shale is 
very near. 

Please understand my reasons for going into this matter at such length. There 
has been much said about the oil industry’s work on oil shale that, we believe, 
does not represent an understanding of what actually is happening. You, as a 
Senator, undoubtedly feel that you should know and study all relevant facts in 
considering legislation. We hope that the above information will encourage you 
to correct the record regarding the industry’s work on oil shale. 

It would be my pleasure to show you our shale-research work at our California 
laboratories and later, when the retort is operating, to give you a tour of our 
Colorado plant. If this is ever convenient for you, please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep L. Hartiey. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Tuesday, March 13, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 14, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Car] Hayden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez, Holland, Young, 
and Mundt. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bupeet ror DEPARTMENT 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


TRIBUTE TO CHAIRMAN 


Senator Cuavez (temporarily presiding). The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Senator Morse, we would be pleased to hear from you. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
T would like to take just a moment of the subcommittee’s time to pay 


tribute to the very fine job that the chairman, Senator Carl Hayden, 
has been doing for the Nation these many years. He came to Congress 
in 1911 when Arizona had just become a State. Our entire Nation has 
benefited from the type of service Senator Hayden has given. He is 
one of our most valued Members. 

I just couldn’t come down here today without having the record 
show how I feel about you and your fine work. Arizona can be proud 
of your achievements. 

I appreciate this opportunity to come before the subcommittee to 
discuss the budgets of the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

“At the conclusion of my remarks on these budgets, I intend to com- 
ment briefly upon a very important item relating to the budget of the 
National Park Service, because what I shall have to say on that item 
refers to our last opportunity to preserve and salvage certain Indian 
artifacts and petroglyphs of great historic and scientific interest. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


A number of people who are interested in our national parks have 
written about the budget for this agency. I am very well satisfied 
with the House action which allows all of the funds requested. 


689 
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I am also glad to see a budget which more nearly reflects the need 
of our national parks. . 

Mr. Chairman, I know that you and many conservationists have 
urged the Department of the Interior to develop a real program for 
our national parks and this year’s budget is in response to those 
requests. Therefore, I need not urge you to look upon it favorably 
but I do want to congratulate you on getting the Department to sub- 
mit a good budget. 


TIMBER AND RECREATION, OREGON’S TWO MOST IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 


Before discussing the budget, I would like to mention the timber 
situation out in Oregon. ‘Timber is the No. 1 business in Oregon 
and recreation is the second ranking business. Oregon is a leader in 
the Nation in returns to the Treasury from our Federal forests. 

For example, on our national forests, after we consider all expense 
including in-lieu payment, only four States return more money to the 
Treasury than was expended in them by the Forest Service. These 
four States are Oregon, Washington, Arkansas, and Texas. In Oregon 
and Washington, income far outstripped expenses, and in Arkansas 
and Texas they were about even. 

In making this statement, I am taking into account all of the work 
the Forest Service does, including research and State and private 
forestry aids. 

NET RETURN TO FEDERAL TREASURY 

In Oregon $14,500,000 was the net profit that the Federal Treasury 
got from the national forests in 1955. 

The figures I cite illustrate the revenue Oregon’s national forests 
are providing to help balance the budget. If you were just to consider 
timber-sale activities, there are a number of other States and many 
individual forests that are more than paying their way. 


VALUE OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


While I was preparing this statement, I got to wondering what the 
value of our national forests is. 

Gentlemen, the 600 billion board-feet of timber and the 180 million 
acres is conservatively worth around $8 billion. This is a real na- 
tional asset. Much of the timberland is of relatively low productivity 
because it is generally in the more rugged country. 

I do think, however, we can look forward to at least a 2 percent 
return, or $160 million a year in income. 

Gentlemen, if we could make a few of the capital investments we 
should make in roads, housing facilities, and tree planting, and pro- 
vide a little better operating budget, I think we could not only reach 
this goal but step up the annual return to an average of 3 percent. 
Oregon’s forests are now proving this to be a fact. 

The Bureau of Land Management’s timber activities are concen- 
trated on the O. and C. lands in Oregon. The income from these 
lands is over $18 million annually now, and the Federal Treasury 
receives one-fourth of this. 


THE NEEDS OF THE INDIANS 


Reservations —- special problems because these lands belong 


to the Indian. The American Indian is entitled to the best possible 
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management of his lands and every opportunity to participate and 
learn the art of self-government and management. 

Therefore, in the management of these lands, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, I feel, must take this into account. Since this money received 
from the sale of timber on Indian lands is payable to the Indian, 
there is no thought on the part of the Government in trying to make 
a profit for itself on the operation. 

Rather than give you a lot of figures, I think it is sufficient to say 
that the lands managed by these various Government agencies pro- 
vide minerals, grass, recreational use, and watershed protection to 
many areas in the West. Their management is a public responsibility 
and the benefits flow to the public. 

The Forest Service budget: 

I have had a chance to review both the budget and the Forest 
Service presentation over in the House, and in the light of that, I 
shall direct my remarks to the areas where critical needs exist. 


SPEED UP INVENTORY AND CUT FULL ALLOWABLE CUT 


The first item is “Timber resource management” and on this I 
do not feel that the $9,807,000 is adequate for the job that the Forest 
Service has before it. 

The budget represents a $1.6 million increase with $400,000 for 
speeded-up inventories of our national forest resources, and the $1,- 
200,000 balance is for increased timber-sale activities which will re- 
sult from these new inventories. 

I recommend that this item be increased to $10 million. Of the 
approximate $200,000 increase that I recommend, I think $50,000 
more could very well be expended on inventories and the balance on 
timber-sale work. 

We must step up the inventory work even more and the timber- 
sale work needs additional attention. The Forest Service has really, 
in my opinion, submitted a minimum budget. This $9.8 million item 
accounts for most of the direct operating expenditures that will de- 
velop a sales record of over $100 million. A dollar more spent here 
will bring in $5 to $6 more very quickly. 


SALVAGE 


I am particularly interested in securing enough funds so the Forest 
Service can try assigning some special men to small-sale processing. 
In our pine forests we suffer annual and endemic type losses which 
can be harvested under a small-sale program to the benefit, not only 
of the forest, but of small-sawmill operations. 

In our fir country there is room for a lot of relogging of previous 
logged stands and for the salvage of individual trees where we have 
romds available. These small sales more than pay for themselves. 

For example, Mr. Pagter, a lumberman at Prineville, Oreg., wrote 
to me, pointing out that on 2 Forest Service salv age sales, which 
totaled 1 million board-feet, the Government received. $30,000 for an 
$800 investment in time and labor, 

I would like to see this program stepped up and a real effort made 
to develop small sale specialists. I might mention here that I think 
it takes a particular type of man to deal with these small sales because 
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he must be able to do a complete job of sale processing and manage- 
ment with a small operator. 

In the West, there are over 3,600 sawmills, and almost 3,150 of 
them, accounting for 27 percent of the production, are small opera- 
tors. There are about 475 who account for 52 percent of the produc- 
tion in the medium class, and only 49 big mills. Many of these small 
and medium mills are entirely dependent on national forest timber. 

If we can salvage what is now lost through insects and disease, it 
will help keep many of these mills in operation, and it is these smaller 
firms that are admirably equipped to handle these salvage sales. 

I might add that the salvage is often not charged against the allow- 
able cut, thus we can expand this activity without compromising sus- 
tained y eld management. 

I might digress just briefly to point out that my State leads the 
Nation in unemploy ment at the — time and very frequently in 

recent years that has been true, because of our seasonal employment 
problem. When logging and lumber production goes down, employ- 
ment goes down. 

What we must keep in mind is that the small mills employ many 
more men than the combined employment of the big mills. If we 
can help these small-mill operators, a large percentage of which are 
dependent upon Federal timber, we really are bringing to my State 
employment stability, which means economic stability. 


HOUSING 


The second item which I wish to discuss is adequate housing for 
Forest Service personnel on ranger districts. 

This item is a capital expense and the money spent is recaptured 
by rentals. A great deal of the Forest Service housing precedes the 
CCC days and is often woefully inadequate. 

The condition of the housing has created many real problems in 
family morale and this in turn causes personnel turnover. I think 
that all of us, as family men, can appreciate that no matter how ap- 
pealing a job is, if our wives and children are forced to live in remote 
areas where housing is inadequate, there is going to be a conflict. 

Senator Cuavez. May I interrupt you there? 

Senator Morsr. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. We had testimony before this committee day 
before yesterday with reference to housing, and the Senator is correct 
in saying that personnel is at the present time in many instances 
inadequately taken care of. 

They showed us some pictures of the new programing wherein 
they were trying to take care of personnel in especially the outer 
areas, away from school and away from everything. 

Senator Morse. I am here to plead for this program because T am 
rather proud of the fact that the lumber companies themselves are 
taking many of our Federal forestry men who have been trained by 
the Federal Government. I think that is a great compliment to the 
job the Forest Service is doing. 

At the same time, we have to face the fact that as men leave Gov- 
ernment service to work in the lumber companies, we create a serious 
problem for Uncle Sam. 

One of the reasons, they tell me, and I talked to these foresters in 
the woods, one of the reasons that they are induced away is because 
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the lumber companies offer them much better living conditions, as 
well as better pay. 

At least in this day and age I think that is true, though it was not 
so true of us when our folks went west. It would be a great help to 
modern personnel management if we could promptly solve this prob- 
lem. 

The Forest Service last year spent only $275,000 for housing. They 
are asking for $1 million more this year. They say that their total 
program to provide decent housing will cost them $13,700,000. 

Their testimony shows that they need 735 new dwellings on a 
Nationwide basis; 252 of these are in the Northwest alone. Most 
of these houses will be built by private contractors under bids. The 
floor plans are standardized and the houses modest. 

I strongly recommend that the total amount for this item be raised 
to $3 million this year. I think that in a very few years it will pay 
big dividends on this investment. 

The Forest Service has told the Congress what its needs are and 
if we approach it at the rate of only slightly over $1 million a year, 
it will take 13 years to get the job done. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL HOUSING 


On March 6, the New York Times reported that the Defense De- 
partment rented some 177 apartments in New York for key anti- 
aircraft personnel for $150 per month. The rental allowance is $75 
per month, but the Defense Department will make up the difference. 

I am not criticizing the Defense Department, but here they are 
subsidizing key defense personnel housing to the tune of $75 a month. 

All the Forest Service is asking is for the Government to invest 
money for a total of 735 houses so they can properly house their people 
in isolated locations. The Forest Service rental will recapture the 
cost of the house over its life, so there is no subsidy involved. 

This is a straight business proposition, but the situation is the same 
as the Defense one, where privates have to live near these aircraft 
warning centers in high-rent areas. The Forest Service people have 
to live in the woods to perform their job. 


SALARIES OF FORESTRY PERSONNEL 


Closely linked to housing is the a of salaries that are paid by 
the Forest Service, and, I might add, by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and Bureau of Indian Affairs, for their an ea personnel. 


Many of our national forests are doing a large timber sale business 
which can be measured not only in terms of the receipts but also in 
terms of the expenditures of appropriated funds. For example, in 
my home town of Eugene, the Willamette National Forest sold almost 
$7 million worth of timber last year and their outlays were something 
over $3 million for timber management and in lieu payments to the 
county. 

The supervisor of this $10 million business gets about $9,000 a year, 
and the key timber sale and other management people under him get 
between. $4,000 to $6,000 a year. 

I would like to recommend that the Forest Service and the Civil 
Service Commission be instructed to get together and develop a pat- 
tern of salaries for the Forest Service which gives consideration to the 
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volume of timber cut, its value, the number of sales, the complexity of 
management on each forest so that we can develop a more realistic 
pattern of payment than we are now doing. 

I know, for example, that forest industries pay up to $9,000 a year 
for scalers, cruisers, and timber-management technicians, while the 
Government pays only $4,000 to $5,000 a year. 

If we could provide a method of promotion which could advance a 
man from a less active forest to the more active one with commensurate 
increase in salary based upon skill and ability, we would accomplish 
three things: 

We would encourage people to stay in the technical aspects of the 
job; 

We would develop opportunities which would lessen personnel turn- 
over ; and 

We would place a premium on ability. 

One of the major complaints that I get from people in the industry 
is that just when Federal agencies get their people trained, they are 
transferred to a supervisory job or hired away by some company. I 
think that this is a subject that deserves serious attention and I would 
like to suggest some action that could be taken this year by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I think it ludicrous that we pay the Chief of the Forest Service only 
$14,800 a year to manage an $8 billion enterprise, all of the Federal- 
State forestry programs and the forest-research program of the Nation. 

The Forest Service does not use grade 17 for its Assistant Chiefs 
but holds them at grade 16. This in turn is felt all the way down 
through the organization. 

I think that we should at least make the Assistant Chiefs of the 
Forest Service grade 17 so that then the regional foresters could 
be raised, at least in part, to grade 16 and grades 13, 14, and 15 could 
then be used for forest supervisors. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the grade of regional directors now ? 

Senator Morse. Regional directors are around grade 15. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 

Senator Morse. This in turn would enable the Forest Service to 
grade some of the key technical positions on the forests so that their 
salaries become more commensurate with that which private industry 
pays. 

ACCESS ROADS, THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


The next item I wish to talk about is “Timber access roads.” 

This year the full $24 million authorization has been requested and 
the Forest Service also has available to it $10,418,000 which will be 
available from the 10 percent fund. Comparing these two accounts, 
they plan to spend $25,118,500 for construction and $9,300,000 for 
maintenance. 

I have introduced a bill designed to revise the Federal Highway 
Act which will raise the authorization for forest roads and trails to 
$32 million the first year, $40 million the second year, and then $40 
million for the next 10 years. 

Senator Cuavez. Would that be, Senator, to take care only of the 
—- roads that would go to the timber end of it or to fire protection 
also ¢ 
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Senator Morse. They would be really triple purpose roads in the 
sense that they would be used for fire protection, for recreation, and 
they would be built with sufficient strength so that eventually, as 
population moves into the area, they could be used as secondary 
roads. 

I would like to suggest that the committee recommend an addi- 
tional $4 million this year for access road construction. As presently 
set up, the appropriations for forest access roads equals only 30 cents 
per acre of commercial timberlands in our national forests. 

To illustrate it more dramatically, related to the 600 billion board- 
feet of timber in the national forests, the $25 million spent on con- 
struction is only 4 one-thousandths of a cent per board-foot. 

By comparison, we are spending 60 cents per acre per year for access 
roads to our national parks and at the current request level for the 
O. and C, lands of Oregon, we will be spending $2.25 per acre. 

In connection with the latter, I think I should point out that the 
18 QO. and C. counties of Oregon have petitioned that a full 33 per- 
cent of the receipts due them as in lieu taxes—that is to say, 25 per- 
cent of gross receipts—be appropriated for access roads. The counties 
recognize this is a good sound investment that will pay dividends. 

The total appropriation over the 12-year life of the program my 
bill proposes would only be about $1 per thousand board-feet for the 
commercial timber in our national forests. The money would be 
spent in areas where timber is now in low value because of inaccessi- 
bility. 

We have national forests such as the Siskiyou on which the annual 
allowable cut is 153 million board-feet but the actual cut is only about 


half of that. On one working circle on that forest there are only 12 
miles of roads and, while the potential cut is 54 million feet on the 
working circle, only 12 million feet were cut from it last year. If 
we had an up-to-date inventory in that area, the allowable cut might 
go up to 80 million board-feet. 


COMMUNICATION 


I would like to insert in the record, Mr. Chairman, a letter I re- 
ceived from the Gold Beach Chamber of Commerce, my letter to the 
Forest Service, and the reply which I just received. 

Here is a good concrete example of problems facing communities 
such as Gold Beach and Powers in getting Federal timber. 

We have a great, need for access roads and funds for proper timber 
management. We cannot expect to solve these programs overnight 
and get the best results. 

Unless the Forest Service has sufficient funds to sell its full allow- 
able cut and develop areas, we will all suffer. 

This report, I think, furnishes a good case history of the need for 
funds now. 

Senator Cuavez. That may be done. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

City Or GOLD BrAcH, 
Gold Beach, Oreg., January 17, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE MorRsE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: The city of Gold Beach respectfully submits for your attention 
the enclosed resolution. 
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We realize fully that the location of main access roads into Government timber 
is an administrative decision to be made by the United States Forest Service. 
We do wish to point out to you, however, that of the 54 million sustained yield 
cut approved by the Forest Service in the Rogue River drainage proper, with the 
so-called Rogue River working circle, less than 20 percent was harvested during 
1955. 

This timber was not harvested because Government funds for access roads 
were not available. The obvious location of the first main access road, and 
route chosen by the Forest Service lies up the Rogue River. 

Forest Service officials advise us that funds for making a survey of this route 
are now available, but no survey has been made to date. 

The common council of the city of Gold Beach will greatly appreciate anything 
you can do: 

1. To increase the budget for access roads in the interest of economy to avoid 
further tragic waste of Government timber; 

2. To urge the Forest Service to expend funds already on hand to complete 
a survey of the Rogue River Road at the earliest possible date, so that construc- 
tion can be begun as soon as access road money is available. 

With heartiest appreciation for your cooperation and kind attention. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ray P. BLANKENHEIM, City Recorder. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the city of Gold Beach, Oreg., is the county seat of Curry County, 
Oreg., is the headquarters for the Gold Beach ranger district of Siskiyou National 
Forest and is the logical and practical outlet for timber from the Rogue River 
working circle of the Siskiyou National Forest ; and 

Whereas an access road is sorely needed up Rogue River to Agness, Oreg., 
for the purpose of gaining access to large and untapped timber resources of 
Siskiyou National Forest, and to provide access for recreational, health, and 
welfare purpose to a large area of scenic wilderness; and 

Whereas the Agness area is a large and important part of Curry County, 
cut off from communication by direct or easy access to the county seat, and the 
rest of Curry County, making the administration of county affairs difficult to 
the extreme; and 

Whereas the Agness area in Curry County, Oreg., is believed to be rich in 
mineral deposits essential to the economic stability of the Nation; and 

Whereas Gold Beach lies at the center of a 140-mile stretch of coastline that 
has no access to the interior portion of Oregon, and it is essential to the eco- 
nomic growth of the area that a highway be constructed in the near future from 
Gold Beach to Grants Pass; and 

Whereas it is believed that the national welfare requires a suitable access road 
to Agness, and it is the desire of the citizens of the city of Gold Beach, and 
its common council, that such road be constructed at the earliest possible time: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the common council of the city of Gold Beach, Oreg., That the 
United States Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture be, and it hereby 
is requested to make an immediate survey of a forest access road from Gold 
Beach, Oreg., to Agness, Oreg., and that thereafter funds be obtained, and said 
road be built with all possible speed. 

Passed by the common council the 9th day of January 1956. 

W. A. CArTwricut, Mayor. 

Attest: 

Ray P. BLANKENHEIM, Recorder. 


FEeBRuARY 6, 1956. 
Mr. HERBERT STONE, 
Regional Forester, United States Forest Service, 
Portland, Oreg. 

DEAR Mr. STONE: Enclosed is a request from Gold Beach, Oreg., dated January 
17, 1956, regarding an access road up the Rogue River. I desire information on 
the points raised in this letter. 

Other information available to me indicates the following. The allowable cut 
on the Rogue River working circle is 54 million board-feet a year but actual cut 
was 2.5 million board-feet in 1954 and 12 million board-feet in 1955. Timber sales 
have been virtually limited to one large sale of 33.6 million board-feet. No 
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access road money or increases in personnel are contemplated for this district. 
The present timber sale force is one man plus a nontechnical helper and current 
personnel needs are four more timber management men. Road development by 
means of large sales “cutting off the face of the unit” is the local plan of operation. 

This undeveloped drainage of over 410,000 acres has only 12 miles of satis- 
factory roads. No long term plan has been developed for tapping the area for 
maximum forest and recreational management. 

I understand that a real problem exists in opening this area in response to 
requests from Powers that consideration be given to a better route from Agness 
to Powers, as well as the current request relative to an Agness-Gold Beach route. 

I desire a full and complete outline of the optimum means of full development 
for this area based upon securing funds sufficient to adequately manage this 
working circle. 

I have been requested by constituents to present material to the Appropriation 
Committees and concrete examples which show overall needs are most helpful 
in describing the situation. In addition, I feel that in this area a real oppor- 
tunity for planned development exists. Your prompt attention to this request 
is desired. When you reply, will you furnish a copy of your reply to the city of 
Gold Beach. Please return the enclosed material to me. 


Sincerely yours, 
Warne Morse. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEst SERVICE, 
Portland 8, Oreg., March 8, 1956. 


Subject: Improvements, Siskiyou Timber Access Roads. 


Hon. WayNE Morse, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Reference is made to your letter of February 6, 1956. 

The Siskiyou Forest is the least developed national forest in region 6 from a 
timber management standpoint. This is especially true of the Rogue River and 
Chetco working circles, which are located on the coast side of the forest. The 
allowable annual cut of the forest was increased in 1953 from 78 million feet to 
153 million feet. This increase in cut was not based on formal reinventory 
information, but rather on administrative adjustment using experience com- 
parisons between volumes cut on sales and old cruise data together with infor- 
mation obtained in forest survey report number 104 dated November 1951, for 
southwest Oregon. For this reason, the present allowable cut is a tentative 
figure that is subject to change when we can make a reinventory of the forest. 

For your information, we are showing the actual cut for the Siskiyou Forest 
and for the Rogue River and Chetco working circles during the last 5 years: 


[Amounts in millions of board-feet] 





1952 


1.4 60. 
2.6 10. 
2.6 7. 


J] 
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The principal reason that this forest has not made more progress in reaching 
the full allowable cut is that we have not been allotting the forest sufficient 
timber use funds. During the past 5 years the region has not received enough 
money to finance the region’s full allowable cut. For this reason it was necessary 
for us to allot funds to the forests on a priority basis. As you know, the Forest 
Service has an obligation to Congress to reach certain timber-cutting goals with 
the moneys appropriated. It was, therefore, imperative, as well as good business, 
to put our money where we would get the greatest returns and benefits. The 
Siskiyou Forest generally has less timber per acre, scattered, patchy stands, in- 
terspersed with brush fields, and more costly and difficult road construction 
problems of development than most other westside forests. Also, in the Rogue 
River and Chetco working circles there has not been a strong demand for na- 
tional forest sales until the last year or so. This was mostly due to the fact that 
because of transportation disadvantages, industry did not move into the Gold 
Beach and Brookings areas until recently. The lack of demand is illustrated 
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by two sales in the Gold Beach area for 5 million and 3 million feet that were 
advertised last April without receiving any initial bids, but were subsequently 
sold on a negotiated basis under regulation S-12. For the above reasons, we 
have only financed the forest at a level of cutting from 40 million in 1951 to 115 
million in 1955. Because of timber sale layout and right-of-way problems, the 
forest has not always been able to reach the cutting goals for which they were 
financed. 

We wanted to give you the above background to have an understanding of why 
the Rogue River working circle is still largely an undeveloped unit. 

We now wish to outline the current situation and our plans for development 
of the Rogue River working circle. Presently there is ample installed mill ca- 
pacity to utilize the full production of tributary national forest and private 
lands. We have 3 sales under contract totaling some 42 million feet with a 
remaining uncut volume of 30 million feet. Presale work is approximately 50 
percent completed on 4 new sales with a combined volume of 37 million feet, On 
three of these proposed sales we will have to resolve difficult right-of-way prob- 
lems before the sales can be made. Cutting on the existing sale of 33 million 
feet to Evans Products Co. is being held up because of unanticipated mining 
claim problems. We are taking aggressive action to obtain rights-of-way across 
the claims, and we are prepared to recommend condemnation action if necessary. 
Past sales were largely located “on the face” of the working circle, but our 
present plan of operation is directed at opening the working circle as expediently 
as possible. 

We estimate that it will require over 1,00 miles of access road to permanently 
develop the area. Presently there are 12 miles of existing satisfactory access 
roads, 10 miles of which were built last year. Thirteen and four-tenths miles of 
the Elk River Road are under contract for construction at a cost of $802,000. 
When built, this road can be extended through timber-sale procedure. The 
Hunter Creek road is being extended some 9 miles under the terms of the Evans 
Products Co. sale contract. We have had a meeting with United States Plywood 
Corp. relative to road development in the Lobster Creek drainage. As you know, 
this company is planning to construct utilization facilities including a plywood 
plant just east of Gold Beach on the south side of the Rogue. It appears that 
we will be able to work out a satisfactory cooperative road-construction project 
with the company to build a road up the south side of the Rogue to the mouth 
of Lobster Creek and then bridge the Rogue and construct a road up Lobster 
Creek to the forest boundary. This proposed cooperative project will probably 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,700,000. The company has completed a road 
survey from Gold Beach to the bridge crossing and the Forest Service has a 
survey that was completed in 1953 for the road un Lobster Creek. It is antici- 
pated that the company will commence construction of this road in 1956 and 
complete the job during 1957. Upon completion, we will be in position to make 
sales in the Lobster Creek area. 

As you recognize, the major and relevant problem is the development of roads 
to serve the inaccessible timber in the Agness area. There are at least four 
possible routes of access, as follows: 

1. Betterment of the existing low standard administrative road on the 
Agness-Powers route. 

2. Relocation of the Agness-Powers route to obtain a more favorable grade 
and alinement. 

3. Extension of the Hunters Creek Road down Lawson Creek to Agness. 

4. The Rogue River route from Gold Beach to Agness. 

On the basis of a preliminary economic analysis, using our best estimates of 
probable costs, we have given first priority to making a survey of route No. 2 
above. Last year we made arrangements with the Bureau of Public Roads to 
survey 10 miles of this route at a cost of $28,000. In order to complete this 
study an additional 3 miles will be surveyed this spring. Our second priority is 
route No. 4 from Agness to Gold Beach, utilizing the road that United States 
Plywood proposed to construct from Gold Beach to the mouth of Lobster Creek. 
We plan to make a reconnaissance of this route prior to July 1. If the recon- 
naissance proves that a satisfactory road location can be obtained at comp”rable 
cost in comparison with route No. 2, we plan to ask the Bureau of Public Roads 
to make a survey of the Agness-Gold Beach route. This will involve a survey of 
approximately 20 miles at a cost of about $40,000 and will take approximately 5 
months. If the Agness-Gold Beach route is found to justify the making of a 
Bureau of Public Roads survey at this time, we will withhold making a decision 
as to which route should be developed first until the full survey information 
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for both routes is available for analysis and comparison. If information ob- 
tained from the reconnaissance clearly indicates that route No. 2 is the most 
favorable route, we will plan to program construction of the Powers-Agness road 
as promptly as availability of appropriated funds will permit, and most likely 
will defer making a formal survey of the Gold Beach-Agness road until some 
time in the future. 

We wish to emphasize that eventually for full development of the working 
cirele it will be necessary to construct roads on routes 2, 3, and 4 above. The 
main problem to determine at this time concerns the priority of development. 
Aside from a cost comparison of the two routes, the Powers-Agness route has the 
advantage of immediately developing timber along the route, whereas there is 
very little public timber directly tributary to the Gold Beach-Agness route. We 
also wish to give consideration to the Park Service recommendation contained 
in their June 1954 report entitled “Recreation Resources of the Rogue River 
Basin.” They recommend on page 78 of their report that “It would be desirable 
to preserve that portion of the Rogue River canyon between Lobster Creek and 
Agness as a natural recreation area accessible only by boat or trail.” In line 
with the Park Service recommendation, the Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management have taken steps to withdraw for recreational purposes, a strip 
approximately one-fourth mile on each side of the river. A temporary with- 
drawal is now in effect. The main purpose of the withdrawal is to prevent 
mineral entry and to manage the area primarily for recreational purposes. 
This does not mean that a road cannot be built in the reserved area, but the loea- 
tion of the road will be subordinated to recreation needs which may increase the 
construction cost of the road in order to reasonably protect the recreational 
resources. 

We are not in position to give you reliable figures on access-road funds needed 
for optimum de\elopment of the working circle, since we do not have completed 
road surveys, and we have not had an opportunity to study the best method of 
securing needed roads in the major tribuciries to the Kosue ativer. Many of 
the roads can be constructed through sale procedure on a progressive develop- 
ment program. As a minimum to reach our allowable cut, the following roads 
should be constructed : 

1. (a) Powers-Agness (from the summit to the mouth of Shasta-Costa Creek 
inciuding a briauge ucruss the nwogue Ri.er)—138 miles—estimated cost $1,200,000 ; 
or (6) Gold Beach-Agness (from mouth of Lobster Creek to mouth of Shasta- 
Costa Creek )—20 miles—estimated cost $1,950,000 ; 

2. Agness to mouth of Indigo Creek—6 miles—estimated cost $200,000; 

8. Gold Beach-Lobster Creek (from Gold Beach ot Lobster Creek, up Lobster 
Creek to forest boundary, including bridge across Rogue River)—15 miles- 
estimate of the Government’s share of cost, $850,000 ; 

4, Buchre Creek—5 miles—estimated cost, $160,000. 

Roads Nos. 1 and 2 above should be constructed with appropriated funds. Item 
No. 3 is planned for financing by United States Plywood with the Government 
repaying them through sales allowance; however, there would be some ad- 
vantages if appropriated funds were available to pay the Government’s share. 
We have planned that a sale purchaser would build the Euchre Creek road. We 
have to resolve a difficult right-of-way problem before the Euchre Creek sale 
can be made. Once the above roads are coustrucied, it may be necessary in the 
future to construct additional roads with appropriated funds in order to main- 
tain the allowable cut with a reasonable balance of large and small sales. 

It will be necessry to increase the timber management staff on the Gold Beach 
ranger district before we will be in position to reach the allowable cut. We have 
2 foresters on this district, but we lost 1 forester and the second one is scheduled 
for the Armed Forces this summer. The Siskiyou has requisitioned 9 additional 
foresters, 2 of whom will be assigned this district. We are not optimistic about 
being able to recruit the help needed, as last year we were short some 70 foresters 
of meeting our recruiting goal on a regional basis. We expect a similar shortage 
this year. To fully develop this working circle, we need 7 foresters and 2 en- 
gineers. Manpower needs in relation to volume cut is high on this district be- 
cause of abnormal timber sale layout problems and difficult road location and 
construction conditions. It will require $50,000 a year of timber-use funds to 
reach and maintain the allowable cut. 

We regret that we are unable to give you more specific details, but we trust 
that we have satisfactorily outlined the job that we face in developing the 
Rogue River Working Circle. If you have further questions, we will be happy 
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to hear from you. We are sending a copy of this letter to the city of Gold Beach. 
The material enclosed with your letter is returned herewith. 
Very truly yours, 
J. HERBERT STONE, Regional Forester, 
By R. F. Grere, Acting. 


VALUE OF ACCESS ROADS 


Senator Morse. The Malheur, Siuslaw, and Umpqua National 
Forests are others which are badly in need of funds for access roads. 

By way of contrast, let us look at the Mount Hood National Forest 
where the Clackamas River drainage has been developed by an access 
road. This program started in 1942 and $6 million has been invested 
in this road to date. 

The Government has gotten back $9 million in cash from the sale of 
timber and from now on the timber in this draininge will bring in 
over $1 million annually because of the road development. 

And that is not all. The value of this timber when converted is 
$5 million, which means payrolls, business for the grocer and the 
butcher, bank accounts, and the ability to pay taxes. 

Recreational use on this road increased from 3,000 people per year 
to 112,000 last vear, and by actual count 6,000 cars used this road on 
Labor Day weekend. 

On working days, a loaded logging truck travels over this road every 
3 minu‘es. 

Gentlemen, these roads are an investment that will bring back every 
penny spent on them. 

RECREATION 


Our national forests not only are called upon to supply large quan- 
tities of timber for commercial lumbering operations, but they also 
supply recreation to 45 million people. Almost as many people visit 
our national forests for recreation as visit our national parks. 

I do not think that we should overlook the recreational development 
of our fores‘s and the multiple uses that are being made of them. 

I would like to call the attention of Senator Hayden to what Allan 
L. Kelly, secretary of the Oregon division of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, has written advising me that he sent a statement to you 
for inclusion in the record. 

I will not burden the record by inserting the same material, but I 
do want to say that I agree with the Izaak Walton League and I am 
asking for increases in some of the items they suggest. 

I also ask that special consideration be given their resolution to 
increase funds for both research and improvement of wildlife habitat 
on our national forests. 

The budget calls for only $2,194,000 for recreational development or 
about 5 cents per user of our national forests. Ona cational Coeaah 
tion basis, this is 1.3 cents per person. 

Recreation is an important business all over the Nation. If we can 
supply adequate recreation facilities in our forests, we will benefit 
from their local value or recreation and the businesses dependent on 
recreation will also benefit. 

The amount we are currently spending is so low in relation to need 
for money that certainly some upward adjustment is in order. Our 
national forests supply wonderful hunting and camping opportuni- 
ties. We should make them more usable. 
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TIMBER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Linked very closely to multiple-use management of our national 
resources are the resource development program on the national for- 
ests, and the State and private forestry aid programs of the Forest 
Service. 

Every acre of public and private land that is not well covered with 
grass or timber hurts us two ways. It does not produce a crop for 
the future and adds to our erosion and land management problems 
today. 

The recent timber resources review indicates the need we have to 
get not only more timber growing, but increase its quality. The For- 
est Service has 4 million acres of its own that should be planted to 
trees and at the current rate of expenditures, it will take 200 years to 
do the job. They have over 3 million acres of range that need to be 
planted to grass and it will take 50 years to do this job at the current 
rate. 

This is a capital expenditure item which results from the misfor- 
tunes of the past. In a way, it isa part of our national debt and a part 
that ought to be reduced. It is an investment that we ought to make 
in the future. 

On this item of resource development, I think the Forest Service 
ought to come in next year with a program geared to solve this prob- 
lem in the next 20 years instead of 200. I would like to ask this com- 
mittee to give serious consideration to increasing the amount for this 
item from $1,845,000 to $3 million this year. 

I think this money should be appropriated on an “until expended” 
basis and that the Forest Service should use part of it to get their 
nursery program in shape because it takes a couple of years to collect 
seed and grow trees before you can actually start replanting. 

Getting timberland back in production is vital to meeting future 
work needs, and getting these national forest lands growing timber is 
another way of increasing allowable cut. 

There are 60 million acres of private land in need of replanting to 
trees. Based upon combined Federal and State funds currently being 

spent, it will take 2,000 years to do this job. 

Under the State and private forestry programs, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is expending as its share only $505,000 for what is known as 
section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act. 

As I recall, in 1950 the Congress authorized up to $214 million 
a year as the Federal contribution to this program. 

I think that the States had every reason to expect that the Federal 
Government would do something toward getting that authorization, 
and I believe that the amount of Federal participation in this pro- 
gram should be raised to $750,000 this year. 

In addition, I would like to recommend that the Forest Service 
and the Association of State Foresters be requested to get together, 
make use of the text of the Timber Resources Review, and come in 
here with a program of State and Federal cooperation that will get 
the job done in less than 2,000 years. 

Improved productivity of private land is an area where the Fed- 
eral Government does have responsibilities, but the greatest bulk of 
the initiative should come from the State and local governments and 
from private owners themselves. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Except perhaps for some special situations, there is no pressin 
need to appropriate large amounts of money to add additional lan 
to the national forest unless it is done in the framework of a program 
geared to placing certain submarginal timberlands in public owner- 
ship. 

I believe, that, as far as possible, we should encourage private main- 
tenance of private timberlands now in private ownership. There 
is so much work needed to get our public forests producing the 
most they can and there have been such strides in private timber 
management that further acquisition of land by the Forest Service 
should be on a very selective basis. 

However, there are small private tracts intermingled with national 
forest land which should be in public ownership, and I think it would 
be appropriate to make at least $100,000 available to the Forest Service 
for such purchases. It might be desirable to restrict the way in 
which the money can be spent so that only small and low-value tracts 
can be purchased. 

I do not think that we should overlook the effect that adjustments 
in land-ownership pattern can have on promoting better management 
of both public and private land. 

We have a naan of situations where land-for-land exchanges 
are desirable to expedite the management of public and private lands. 
In order that such exchanges will not conflict with timber-sales work, 
I would like to suggest that $100,000 be made available and that no 
money allocated for any other purpose be used for land acquisition. 

This is another activity where I think the Forest Service should 
bring before the Congress a program outlining the areas, the reasons, 
and the expected cost of blocking up ownership in the next 10 years. 

In summary, I would like to suggest that we differentiate between 
the money spent in annual operating expense and the money spent on 
capital investments which increase the productivity use and revenue 
potential of our national forests. 

Access roads, housing, and reforestation are capital investment 
programs, while inventory, timber-sales work and road maintenance 
are operating programs. The investments we make improve the 
earning capacity of the forest, and the supplying of adequate operat- 
ing funds insures sound management. 

Before moving on I would like to just say that the Forest Service 
deserves special commendation for the outstanding manner in which 
it has discharged its responsibilities over the years. 

In a large measure, various Secretaries of Agriculture are also 
responsible for the excellence of the Forest Service because ever since 
the time of Gifford Pinchot, the spirit and intent of the civil-service 
laws as they relate to the Forest Service have been religiously ob- 
served by all of our Secretaries of Agriculture. I consider the Forest 
Service an outstanding example of the type of public service which 
we can expect when a career agency is kept free from political inter- 
ference. 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


I would like to discuss briefly the Bureau of Land Managemen: 
budget and, in particular, the effect of the House action which re 
sulted in a decrease of $778,000 from the budget estimate. 
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You will recall, Senator Hayden, you and I called upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make some radical and drastic changes in the 
level of the budget for the Bureau of Land Management. My major 
concern was in the management of the O. & C. lands in Oregon and 
I know that your interest was broader and went to many of the 
other programs. 

I am worried that this $778,000 reduction will be largely made in 
the critical forestry functions if allowed to stand. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The forestry budget of the Bureau of Land Management is $4,- 
087,800, which represents an increase of $1,392,700. Of this increase, 
$801,000 is programed for the O. & C. lands and the balance for the 
public -domain lands which the Bureau of Land Management admin- 
isters in our Western States. 

Receipts from the sale of timber in 1956 are estimated at $17,850,000, 
which is a handsome return based upon the expenditure; and, under 
the increase requested, it is anticipated that receipts will climb to $19 
million. To allow the decreases in the budget to affect the receipts 
which can be taken in is to me a false economy. 

Therefore, I feel that the budget as requested should be allowed. 
The other Bureau of Land Management activities are also rather 
vital ones, because the Bureau has some broad responsibilities in 
public-land disposal, gas and mineral leasing, and surveying our 
public lands, and in all these programs it has a tremendous backlog 
of work. 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT ACCESS ROADS 


The access-road program of the Bureau of Land Management is 
confined to the O. & C. lands in western Oregon, and the money being 
appropriated comes entirely out of in lieu payments that would nor- 
mally be made to the 18 O. & C. counties. 

These counties have requested that 25 percent of the receipts be 
made available for the construction of access roads. And it is a cold 
hard fact that if the money is not allocated to access roads as requested 
by the counties, they are entitled to, and will receive, the money as 
in lieu payments. 

The programs of the Bureau are moneymakers and it seems to be 
penny wise and pound foolish to try to save a dollar when, if that dol- 
lar was expended, it would bring you back several more. 

The Bureau of Land Management, in its operation of the O. & C. 
lands, conducts a program that is quite vital to the welfare of western 
Oregon. Most of its timber sales are small because of the location 
and nature of its land. The timber generally is of exceptionally good 
quality. It is also in areas which are at a somewhat lower elevation 
than much of our national-forest timber, and it can be operated quite 
often in the winter months. 

There are 2 million acres of O. & C. lands, and they are highly pro- 
ductive lands. In order to keep them that way, we need to step up 
the timber inventories, increase our reforestation efforts on these lands, 
complete the access-road system, and sell the full allowable cut. 

I want to urge the committee to give careful consideration to this 
program. 


73918—56——_45 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge that you restore the full amount which the 
Department of the Interior asked for in response to the request which 
you and I made to Secretary McKay. 


COM MUNICATION 


Mr. Chairman, on March 7 I sent the committee a letter about a 
request from constituents asking that the BLM purchase a timber 
access road in Cow Creek, Douglas County, Oreg. I have since con- 
tacted the O. & C. county association and they advise me that an air- 
mail letter is on its way. 

I would like to file this in the record later after I have had a chance 
to review the matter. 

Senator Cuavez. That may be done. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

ROSEBURG, OREG., March 19, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE MoRrRSsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorSE: Supplementing our telegram relative to the acquisition 
by the Federal Government of the forest road on Cow Creek, Douglas County, 
Oreg., built and owned by the Robert Dollar Co.: 

As stated in our telegram we do not believe the best interests of the Federal 
Government and the 0. & C. counties would be served by purchase of the road 
with funds presently proposed for development of further forest areas needing 
immediate harvesting. There is in existence a detailed agreement between 
the Department of Interior and the Robert Dollar Co. providing for a reason- 
able road-use cost that to us seems fair to both parties. 

The Association of O. & C. Counties has previously stated its opinion that even- 
tually the Federal Government should own all trunk timber access roads serv- 
ing areas where large amounts of Federal timber stand. 

In this instance, however, we believe that with a reasonable agreement with 
the road owner provided, it would be best, from the standpoint of good forest 
management, to use presently available funds to reach mature and salvage timber 


before too much deterioration occurs. 
It would be wise, we believe, to plan for future purchase of this road, perhaps 


within the proposed 5-year program suggested by you. 
The executive and roads committees of the Association of O. & C. Counties 


have been fully informed by the Bureau of Land Management of its planning 
for access roads to be built with the counties’ share of O. & C. revenues and the 
two parties, to the present, have been in full agreement. 

We greatly appreciate the interest shown by you. If we can furnish any 
further information, please let us know. 


Yours very truly, 
CarRL C. HILL, 


President, Association of O. & C. Counties. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Senator Morse. Finally, I would like to discuss the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs’ budget, and in particular the resource management item. 

As a result of the House action, the $16.1 million requested was de- 
creased by $100,000. The committee has increased from $250,000 to 
$350,000 the amount proposed by the budget for financing from the 
revolving fund for loans, and directs that the amount programed for 
soil and moisture conservation be increased by $100,000. 

Looking over the budget by activities and the House action calling 
for increases in other activities, I am concerned that a major part of 
this decrease will fall upon the forestry program. 
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I would like to call to the committee’s attention that the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to deduct such amounts as are needed 
from the sale of timber to offset the appropriated funds used; in effect, 
he can and does charge the Indian for services rendered in connec tion 
with the sale of timber. 

By regulation, the amount is set at 10 percent of timber-sale receipt. 
On the Warm Springs Reservation in my State, the 10-percent collee- 
tion is now almost double the amount being provided by appropriated 
funds. 

I suggest that consideration be given to changing the approach. I 
think it is perfectly proper when Indian timber is sold for the Indian 
ee pay for the value of the services rendered, including overhead 
cost. I do not think that it is proper to charge them more than the 
cost. 

I do feel that the Congress should appropriate sufficient money to 
offset the cost, and that we should not attempt to make money from 
the Indians. Since the Indians are paying for the timber-sale work. 
I think that we ought to make available, by one means or another, the 
funds necessary in order to get the type of timber-sale program the y 
need. 

Our Indian reservations in the Pacific Northwest have an allowable 
cut of about 370 million board-feet per year. On the Warm Springs 
Reservation, for example, there is an allowable cut of 50 million 
board-feet a year and those Indians are primarily dependent upon 
timber for their income. 


INDIAN ACCESS ROADS 


The Warm Springs Indians have discussed with me the desirability 
of their being able to borrow money in order to construct access roads 
to their timber so that they can get a better price for it. It is neces- 

sary that they do this because they cannot afford to make the ¢ apital 
investment in roads that they shocid. 

As I underst: ind it, these Indians are perfec tly willing to pay back 
the money that is loaned to them from the receipts from the sale of 
their timber. Actually, when timber is sold, if the purchaser has to 
build a road, he takes that into account in his bidding, and if the 
road is already in, the number of bidders is generally increased and 
because some of the risk has been taken out of the operation, a premium 
price is often paid for the timber. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to recommend the committee give con- 
sideration as to what could be done along these lines. 

I might add that I have included language i in my bill which will 
amend ‘the Federal Highway Act to allow ‘this, but because of the 
urgency of the problem, I am hopeful that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can take some action to alleviate the problem at once. 

As I said at the outset, I think that the American Indian is entitled 
to the best possible management of his lands and every opportunity 
to participate and learn the art of self-government and management in 
order that our relationship with the Indian can be changed from one 
of trustee to that of a full and independent citizen in our democracy. 

Our public lands are vital to the development of the West. For 
many years the Federal Government has handled them on a custodial 
basis. It is now necessary that they contribute more fully to the 
economy of the country 
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These lands are capable of supplying basic raw material, water for 
industry, home use and power, and recreation, in increasing amounts. 
Operation on a management basis is more costly than holding land 
on a custodial basis. 

However, I believe it is most important to recognize that when these 
lands are managed, and managed properly, they will return to the 
Treasury far more than the money appropriated for their manage- 
ment. 

They will also generate business which in turn will pay taxes, and 
they will keep people employed so that our Nation can continue to 
grow. 

Our natural resources are one of our greatest national assets and 
the strength of our Nation to a large extent will depend upon how 
wisely we use this asset. 


SALVAGE OF IRREPLACEABLE HISTORICAL MATERIALS IN THE DALLES DAM AREA 


Now, as I said at the beginning, I want to make a very brief state- 
ment about the salvage of irreplaceable historical materials in the 
Dalles Dam area. 

The University of Oregon had a representative in my office last week, 
Dr. L. S. Cressman, head of the anthropological department. He is 
one of the great anthropological experts, not only of the West but 
of the Nation, who has been doing remarkable research work in the 
Dalles Dam area and the other areas of the West where these great 
dams are going up. 

What I have to say here, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, is based very much upon the representations made to me by 
Dr. Cressman, by the Dalles Chamber of Commerce manager, by other 
students of this problem in the West, and I want to plead strongly for 
the protection of this cultural value which is going to be lost, in my 
judgment, unless we make available to these experts the funds they 
need to save these artifacts and petroglyphs this year. 

So, very briefly, I wish to say this: 

I ask the committee to give serious consideration to increasing the 
amount allowed by the House on an item designated as salvage archae- 
ology for the National Park Service, Department of the Interior. 

As the situation now stands, only $50,000 was recommended by the 
House to cover the salvage of historical and scientific materials in 
the vicinity of multipurpose dam projects now being constructed out- 
side the Missouri River Basin. 

This amount is wholly inadequate, as will be noted in a moment. 
Unless it can be increased by this committee, I fear that these irre- 
placeable materials will be lost for all time. 

At present there is an interagency archaeological salvage program 
designed to salvage, preserve, and interpret a minimum amount of 
the varied historical and archaeological remains located in areas threat- 
ened with inundation by large Government-sponsored multipurpose 
dams and related projects. The program is sponsored and coordi- 
nated by the National Park Service. It is conducted in cooperation 
with the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and numerous local and State agencies. 
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COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS WITH SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Funds appropriated by the Congress are utilized by the National 
Park Service through cooperative agreements with the Smithsonian 
Institution and numerous State agencies for carrying out the actual 
salvage projects. 

During the earlier years of the program, modest sums averaging 
about $56,000 a year were appropriated, but during fiscal year 1954 
and fiscal year 1955, except for a small amount in the Table Rock 
area of Missouri, no such Federal funds were available. 

During this time, however, construction on Federal projects con- 
tinued and there is, therefore, a large backlog of urgently needed sal- 
vage work and very little time left in which to accomplish it. 

It is a great credit to the many State agencies which have partici- 
pated in this program that they did so with such willingness, often 
to the detriment of their own research programs. 

Final reports are prepared on all phases of this work and published 
either by the Government or the local agency cooperating in the pro- 
gram. Materials recovered from the excavations are stored by the 
Smithsonian Institution and other agencies for exhibit and study 
purposes, and are available for display purposes in museums which 
may be built in connection with the completed water-control projects. 

The material recovered by these excavations and surveys indicates 
how man lived in many areas of the United States over long periods 
of time. 

One of the largest and most important river basins in the United 
States is that of the mighty Columbia River. In this basin the Dallas 
Reservoir area, which will be flooded by the waters of the Columbia 
River next year when the gates of the dam are closed, contains an 
archeological record of man’s continuous use and habitation of this 
area, which goes backward into the realms of prehistory as much as, 
and maybe more than, 10,000 years. Such a continuous occupation by 
mankind of one locality for such a long period of time is almost un- 
paralleled in the Americas 

I digress to say that if the members of the committee could have 
sat with me and listened to Dr. Cressman the other day and rec ognized 
what a dedicated man I had before me, who devotes his life to the 
archeological program, I think you would agree with me that I 
should come here and make this plea this morning. There was a 
great education for me in what he unfolded in a 21% hour conference. 
He described what is there and what is going to be lost for all of 
history if we in our time do not have the foresight to provide what, 
after all, is the very minimum amount of money that they need to 
really save this exhibit of history, because this is really an exhibit of 
the historical development of mankind in that area of our country. 

Senator Hottanp. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Morse. I yield. 

Senator Hotianp. I believe both members of the committee are here 
today had the pleasure of going to Celilo Falls, which is what will 
be the basin of the dam, and saw something of the matter that the 
Senator is referring to. 

It is true, is it not, that the use of those falls will be completely 
done away with? 

Senator Morse. That is correct. 
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Senator Hotzanp. And that the historic use of those falls by Indian 
tribes, going back since way before the dawn of history, will cease 
when the dam is completed ¢ 

Is that one of the matters that the Senator had in mind? 

Senator Morss. That is correct. 

I am not an anthropologist or archeologist, but I can learn, and 
I learned from Dr. Cressman about a very rich, really a very rich, 
resource that is available to us if we can get these artifacts and these 
petroglyphs out before we flood them. As the Senator from Florida 
has just pointed out, that will be the case if we do not provide these 
men with money. 

May I say this about the scientists? 

They do not think in big terms of money. They are a very eco- 
nomical group. As I sat “there and listened to Dr. Cressman, he 
stated, “We need this much for this digging and this much for this 
digging.” They were very small amounts, but future generations of 
Americans will deeply appreciate our spending those small amounts 
before it is too late. 

EVIDENCES OF PREHISTORIC MAN 


The earliest man of whom we know arrived in the Columbia Basin 
area at a time when the river flowed much higher than today, and the 
climate was much cooler. Evidence of his living there has been found 
in what was then a gully near the river, not far from the present 
city of The Dalles. 

In excavating at this site Dr. Cressman, of the University of Oregon, 
has found many materials of great research value. 

Some of the finest carved and ornamented stonework recovered in 
America comes from the area around The Dalles. Family groups of 
Indians clustered along the banks of the Coiumbia. Some lived in 
semisubterrene pit houses, others in fancier plan houses much like the 
ones seen by Lewis and Clark in 1805 when they made their famous 
pertage over Celilo Falls and the Long Narrows. 

Among the many artistic achievements of these people are the unique 
and spec ‘tacular petroglyphs, or carved drawings, a te pictographs, 
or paintings, which they made on many of the lar ge boulders and on 
the faces of the basalt cliffs along the river’s edge. 

Many of these drawings are fanciful and i imaginary, and their exact 
meaning is now unknown, but others are representations of the In- 
dian’s way of life, or portray the animals upon which the Indians 
depended ‘for their livelihood. 

Several days ago, Senator Neuberger and I asked this committee to 
recommend $30, 000 for archaeological salvage work in the reservoir 
area of the Dalles Dam. 

However, since that time the Director of the National Park Service 
appeared before this committee and, in answer to a question put by a 
member of the committee, indicated that it would take $169,000 to do 
the archeological salvage job during fiscal 1957 if we are to save 
a minimum of the historical and scientific materials and information 
presently available in a number of multipurpose dam areas outside 
the Missouri River Basin, including The Dalles. 

In view of this testimony, I feel ‘that the amount recommended by 
the House should be increased to a total of $170,000. These priceless 
objects and sources of information will be lost through inundation if 
we do not act quickly. 
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PRESERVING PRICELESS ARCHEOLOGICAL RECORDS OF THE PAST 


My attention has been directed to the very worthwhile suggestion 
of the Wasco-Dalles City Museum Commission that a museum of nat- 
ural history be developed near the city of The Dalles. Such a museum 
would tell the truly magnificent story of the geological, archeologi- 

eal, and historical developme nt of this part of the Columbia Basin. 

From the city of The Dalles, one can readily see the great basalt 
cliffs rising on each side of the river several hundred feet high. 
Fifteen or twenty million years ago, fissures opened in the earth and 
thousands of cubic miles of molten lava spewed forth, building up 
layer by layer. Much later, the Columbia River began to slowly cut 
a chi unnel through the hardened lava. Helped by the erosional aspects 
of the ice age, an impressive gorge developed through which the 
Columbia now rushes on its way to the ocean. 

Although the roaring river here will shortly be a tamed and quiet 
lake, a n: atural history museum in this area could tell with di: grams 
and models this fascinating story to each visitor. It could show to 
one and all how man learned to live with, and from, the river and 
how the early white settlers followed in the path of the Indians, until 
today we not only can control the river but turn its forces to produc- 
ing the power and products which make this country one of the out- 
standing nations of the world. 

Future generations of Americans should not be deprived of the 
privilege of learning the vicissitudes and hardships suffered by their 
forefathers who made it possible for us to pass these blessings on to 


them. 
MUSEUM AT THE DALLES, OREG. 


In line with the suggested establishment of a museum at The Dalles, 
[ believe it would be helpful if the report of this committee were to 
suggest the use of approximately $1,000 for a survey of the feasibility 
and desirability of such a museum, including a determination of 
whether it would be possible for the Federal Government to render 
financial assistance on the museum project. 

May I say that I talked to Dr. Lee and Dr. Corbett on this matter 
and they pointed out that we would have to find out whether or not 
they would have jurisdiction in the national forests to participate. 

It is within their jurisdiction, I submit, to make a study as to the 

feasibility and the $1,000, it seems to me, is a small enough item to be 
eae ly considered for authorizing such a study by the National 
Park Service. 

In closing, I want to say with apology on my lips that T am sorry 
I took this much time but I felt that the factual material which I have 
inserted in the record this morning is due the committee and I thank 
the committee very much for the courtesy and the opportunity to 
present these views. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee wants to thank the Senator for 
the excellent statement submitted this morning. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Congressman Thomson, will you identify your- 


self for the record, please ? 
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Bureau or Mines 


STATEMENT OF HON. KEITH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


OIL SHALE RESEARCH AT LARAMTE, WYO. 


Representative Thomson. Mr. Chairman, I am Congressman Keith 
Thomson, of Wyoming. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank you 
for this opportunity to appear before you. 

{ appear to urge that the appropriation for oil-shale research at 
the Bureau of Mines Laboratory at Laramie, Wyo., be increased to 
the amount requested in the budget. 

The budget request for this purpose was $507,500. The House 
= propriations Committee recommended that this be reduced to 

$307,000, or a reduction of $200,500. This is the amount included in 
the bill. 

If this country needs the benefits of this research, then this cut 
is no good business for the Government. The cut in dollars is ap- 
proximately 40 percent. 

The Bureau of Mines has estimated that the cut in production of 
research information would be over 50 percent. This is because of 
relatively fixed costs of supervision, administration, and service. 

In addition to oil-shale research, an important program of petro- 
leum research is conducted at this same facility. Some of the activi- 
ties in this field include improvement of crude-oil production methods 
and research in secondary recovery methods. 

The importance of this to the national economy can be appreciated 
when we recall that successful secondary recovery programs have 
usually resulted in the recovery of as much, or more, oil than was 
recovered by primary means. 

Funds for the operation of such a facility as this cannot be placed 
in separate categories with mathematical certainty. Heat, lights, 
equipment, maintenance, personnel, et cetera, necessarily overlap. 
Such a cut as has been made with regard to one program is bound to 
affect the others. 

Furthermore, we continue to take the full depreciation on the 
buildings and plant even though they are less than 50 percent utilized. 

Shale research is needed and is needed now. <A continuing supply 
of liquid fuel, with adequate standby reserves, is essential to the civil- 
ian and security needs of our Nation. The oil-shale reser ves of the 
Rocky Mountain area offer a potential source of both an immediate 
standby reserve and a source of future supply. 


ESTIMATE RESERVE OIL 


It is estimated that presently proved deposits of oi] shale offer a 
potential reserve of over 700 billion barrels of oil. This potential is 
meaningless, though, until suitable processes have been developed to 
extract the shale oil from the shale and to refine the shale oil into 
usable products. Much progress has been made in this in the 10 years 
that the research program has been in operation at the Laramie plant. 

Additional basic research is required before this tremendous poten- 
tial is made available. The purpose of the research is to provide the 
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basic data for a future oil-shale industry, and espec ially for the rapid 
development in case of a national emergency. The fuel requirements 
to meet our security demands have increased manyfold ever since 
World War II. 

We cannot hold back on research until we are actually in a distressed 
condition. To do so would increase the expense in a wasteful manner 
and might lead to national disaster. 

We owe it to the future generation that as we use up one irreplace- 
able natural resource, we carry on the research necessary to make 
available to them another. This is particularly true when it is a 
resource that is so essential to the maintenance and advancement of 
our standard of living. 

The research studies and experimental work at the Laramie Labo- 
ratory are confined to fundamental and basic research and not to the 
development of specific processes. ‘This laboratory is the only place 
in the United States that we are conducting this research. A splen- 
did job is being done. It has built up an international reputation. 

Last year observers came all the way from Europe, Australia, and 
South Africa. A research program to be successful must be con- 
tinuous. 

If we were to curtail the research by over 50 percent we would suffer 
an irreparable loss of trained and experienced personnel. 

The basic data obtained both at Laramie and at the Rifle mining 
operation is of no value unless collected and published. Unless the 
funds are restored, this may be seriously retarded. 

This research is required i in the national interest. Good business 
practices dictate that it be conducted at the level permitted by the 
budget request. 

I urge that the committee approve the full amount of $507,500 
requested in the budget. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank vou, sir. 

eee itive Trromson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cravez. Congressman Matthews? 


Fist AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


WELAKA, FLA., FISH) CULTURAL STATION 
Representative Marrinkews. Mr. Chairman, Iam D. R. Billy Mat- 
thews, Member of Congress from the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida. 

I appreciate very much this ‘ilege of talking to this committee 
about the Welaka, Fla., Fish-( Sees al Station. The station was con- 
structed by the former Resettlement Administration, and later trans- 
ferred to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The station as originally constructed is not adequate to meet the 
demands of the area it serves, and has not been kept up properly. 

There is a rapidly increasing demand for pond fish for stocking 
farm ponds in Florida and southern Georgia, and for warm-water 
species for corrective stocking due to the recognition of the importance 
of lake management in Flor ida. 
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The need for increased production was well demonstrated at the 
close of the past distribution season, when unfilled applications for 
stocking waters within the distribution range of the station required 
approximately 3,800,000 fish. 

The normal annual production amounts to approximately 1,500,000 
fingerling fish weighing 6,700 pounds. 

There is no indication that the demand for fish will decrease to any 
appreciable extent within the foreseeable future. 

Many of the ponds were not designed for production. Proper 
drainage facilities have not been installed in ponds. The Beecher 
pond unit has an adequate gravity water supply and land is available 
for the construction of additional ponds. Water supply lines and the 
pumping plant at the main station have deteriorated and replacement 
is necessary. 

Funds in the amount of $30,000 were provided in fiscal year 1956 
to clear Beecher Spring and the surrounding area of timber, clean 
the spring lake, construct a concrete wall on the perimeter ‘of the 
spring proper and construct new outlet facilities. This work is well 
underw ay at the present time, and the improvement is remarkable. 

Our distinguished senior Senator, Senator Holland, and T per- 
sonally inspected this facility last fall. 


ESTIMATE FOR HATCHERY 


There is included in the 1957 proposed budget for the Department 
of the Interior Fish and Wildlife Service, an item of $30,000 for the 
Welaka hatchery. These funds are to be used for the purpose of im- 


— ponds by regrading, sealing and replacing draining and 
ater supply lines and control structures. This amount has already 
can ‘n approved by the House. 

This is a good start, but the funds allotted are not nearly enough to 
do the necessary work at the laboratory unit of ponds. 

Mr. Chairman, I am using rather technical language because I have 
consulted with the Department of Fish and Wildlife Service and 
that is the reason for that language. 

The total estimated cost of the program to put the entire station 
in first-class shape would be $392,000. We are not asking for all of 
this money at one time. However, a good start has been made, and 
the progress which was begun this year I believe should be continued. 

The $30,000 to improve the ponds which is in the fiscal 1957 budget 
and which has been approved by the House, is very well as far as it 
goes. It is vitally necessary though that we now include the next 
item on the rehabilitation program, which would be $40,000 to install 
drainage lines to laboratory ponds and thus complete the unit. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


That item of $40,000 is what we are requesting this great committee 
to grant us. 

Senator CuHavez. Congressman, how ne would it take to complete 
the job going at the rate of $40,000 a year? Should not the job be 
completed ¢ 

neenieenn Martruews. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not like to prolong these things that should 
be done i in 10 years when it could be done in 2 or 3. 
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Representative Marrnews. It should be done in 2 or 3 years; yes, 
sir, if at all possible. 

Senator Younc. How m: uny Federal fish hatcheries do you have in 
Florida? 

Representative Marrnews. Only one in Florida, Senator. There 
are 3 in our sister State of Georgia and 2 in Alabama and we are 
aw fully glad that they are there, but there is only 1 in Florida. 

Senator Younc. Are there m: iny more than that in some States? 

Representative Matturws. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. How many State hatcheries do you have? 

Senator Hortanp. We have several State and county hatcheries. 
I might say that a large percentage of the fish from our hatcheries 
goes to Georgia. 

Senator Youne. You have been doing a very fine job here looking 
after Florida interests. 

Representative Marrnews. It is my understanding that the com- 
pleted laboratory unit would produce approximately 700,000 to 800,- 
00 fish annually. 

As you know, sports fishing is a great contribution to the economy 
of Florida. It is a sad commentary that our great State has only 
this one hatchery and that this hatchery is itself now largely inopera- 
tive, due to the neglect which resulted from lack of proper appropri- 
ations. 

It is interesting to point out again that our sister State of Georgia 
has 3 fish hatcheries, and the State of Alabama has 2, and all of these 
hatcheries in our sister States are being maintained im good repair. 
I am glad this is so. On the other hand, the station at Welaka has 
been overlooked so long that the original pipelines have rusted out. 

This station seems to have been for a long time now the “poor step- 
child” of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Through the fine leadership 
of our distinguished Senator Holland, who is a member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, a realistic step forward was taken last 
year with the appropriation of $30,000 to start rehabilitation of the 
Welaka hatchery. 

We must continue with this important work now that we have begun 
it. At the rate of only $30,000 a year, it would take many years to 
put this station in workable condition, and such an ap propriation 
might not be enough to maintain even the status quo. The demand 
for fish from this station for stocking purposes is increasing rapidly, 
and the station has many more applications on file than it can fill. 

I urgently request this distinguished committee to approve the in- 
clusion in funds for the Department of the Interior, the item of 
$40,000 to install drainage lines to the laboratory ponds for the Welaka 
Fish Cultural Station, in addition to the previously approved item 
of $30,000 to improve the ponds by regrading, sealing and replacing 
drainage and water supply lines and control structures. 

If we can get this total of 370,000, we can start producing more 
fish but with just the $30,000, we cannot even get advantage of that 
expenditure. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

If there are any questions which the committee wishes to ask me, 
I will try to answer them. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before you 
and speak a few words on behalf of this improvement which is des- 
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perately needed at Welaka in my Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida. 

I might add that we have talked with the Department of Interior 
about this matter and from the conversation I have had with them, 
I believe they would enthusiastically endorse this statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Holland ? 

Senator Hotianp. First I would like to ask Mr. Matthews, who has 
been diligent in pursuing this matter, if he has any suggestion to 
make as to whom we should ask to come from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in connection with this item? 

Representative Marrnews. If you would permit me, I will get that 
information and submit it for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. Fine. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Mr. O. Lloyd Meehan, Chief, Division of Technical Staff Services, Fish and 


Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, can furnish you with any additional 
data which you might need regarding the Welaka hatchery. 


CONDITION OF STATION 


Senator Hottannp. The Congressman and I both went to this sta- 
tion during the recess. Personally, I was astounded to see the degree 
of decay and the rundown condition which had been permitted to 
arise. 

The $30,000 which this committee put in the appropriation last 
year, along with $16,000 that was in as a maintenance amount already 
in the budget, has been used to clear up the Beecher Spr ing and to do 
the other things mentioned in my distinguished colleague’s statement, 
and it has made a wonderful improv ement. 

Beecher Spring draws its name from Henry Ward Beecher, who 
used to have a religious campground there many, many years ago. 

The size of the trees around the spring would indicate that it has 
been 60 or 70 years since this area has been used by man. Certainly 
it is a marvelous thing to see how that spring will become a very 
fine asset for the whole community. 

The county and the local agencies have taken over putting in rec- 
reational facilities to supplement the improvement accomplished by 
the Federal Government. The necessity for doing the spring work 
first was that that is the source of water which comes to the ponds. 
The gravity feed from that spring to a series of ponds that are closest 
to the spring makes the water avs ailable at a che: ap price. 

Now, I think my distinguished colleague is completely right in 
urging this additional $ 40,000 bee ause, W ‘ith that addition, the run- 
ways from the spring to the various ponds already installed will all be 
reinstated to where a larger program can be immediately allowed to 
go ahead. 

This is a very cheap operation from the standpoint of the unit cost 
of fish to be produced. It is right in the heart of the St. Johns River 
area 

Senator Youna. Is that in the northern part ? 

Senator Hontnann. Yes. 

In my judgment it would be 3 or 4 miles away from the river, maybe 
only 2. Of course, the St. Johns River is noted as one of the places 
where black bass grow biggest. 

Senator Youna. Northern Florida? 


i 
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Senator Horianp. Northern Florida. It is an area that has no 
Federal installation of consequence otherwise. Aside from that, 1t 
has been used largely to supply fish to south Georgia. 


STATE AND COUNTY FISH HATCHERIES 


The State of Florida is doing most things for itself but we do 
have good fish hatcher les that are State owned and coun ty -owned. 
For instance, they specialize in the production of blue ills, which 
are farm pond, and the cane pole species of fish that are a great 
asset to the food diet of people of modest income wherever the blue 
gillis installed on farms. It isa highly productive fish and multiplies 
very rapidly. | 

I think that this very small additional investment would pay off 
manyfold. While I am unable to say that it will solve the problem 
entirely, because the other set of ponds is some mile or two aw: Ly which 
is supplied by a big diesel pl: int that is about 30 years old, as I recall, 
it will not be improved or reinstated but will ~ in use this particular 
Beecher Spring end of the area whic hw ill | e allowed to begin top 
functioning. 

That is what I want to recommend and I do not believe it is an un- 
reasonable request. I fully approve with the chairman that it is no use 
haggling about $40,000 when, by putting it up this year, we can get 
this part of the work done this year. 

I completely approve the statement of my colleague. 

ae CuHaAvez. May I say this for the record. 

I do not know of any of the ‘a ivate ponds on the farms in that area 
of Florida but I do know them in Montgomery, Ala. I know that 
every farmer has gone to repl: atin new grasses and he has within 
the area where he has some new grasses 12 or 15 ponds. 

As I understand, this fish that you produce in this area goes to ponds 
of that nature ? 

Senator Hottanp. Much of it to ponds of that nature and much of it 
also to publicly owned smal] lakes and ponds which abound in that 
part of Florida and in south Georgia. 

May I say, with reference to this Beecher Springs, it is a beautiful 
spring, clear and pure water and it is, 1 would say, 20 feet deep. 
When you go in there, you feel like you are going into a primeval 
forest, but when you go in there you see some persimmons and wild 
cherries which points to the fact that there was some development 
there at one time. 

On checking back, we were told that that was in connection with 
the religious campground which was there many, many years ago, 
under the auspices and use of Henry Ward Beecher, so there is a his- 
torical value to this matter. 

The local agencies there are putting in substantial amounts of 
money. ‘They have already put in some in order to capitalize on the 
recreational features up around the spring which is the natural source 
of the water that goes to the ponds that the Congressman has 
mentioned. 

Senator Young. Since this was built in WPA days, it must be quite 
obsolete. 

Senator Horttanp. Itis. I was astounded to find any installation of 
the Federal Government in the state of disrepair that this installation 
was. 
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When you go over to one of the State hatcheries or one of the 
county hatcheries and see the contrast, it is not a favorable one from 
the standpoint of the Federal Government interests. 

Senator Cuavez.. Do you have anything further, Congressman ? 

Representative Marruews. No, sir. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Capehart. 


Forest SErvICcE 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Senator Carpenart. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the Forest 
Products Laboratory. This item provides for an increase of $468,000 
for forest products research, 

The wood-using industries of the State of Indiana have profited by 
past work of the laboratory, but numerous problems remain to be 
solved. In Indiana, the furniture and fixtures industry alone pays 
over $70 million in salaries and wages. In addition, we have many 
other wood-processing industries such as veneer, ply wood, and prefab- 
ricated housing. One of the largest prefabricated housing industries 
in the country is located at Lafayette. 

The work done at the laboratory in the field of wood seasoning and 
finishing, glues and gluing processes, and veneer and plywood manu- 
facture have all benefited our wood processors. 

One of the major needs of forestry in Indiana is the development of 
large scale utilization of low quality and small timber. This will 
allow the economical improvement of present stands of timber by re- 
moving poorer trees to allow the high-quality trees more growing 
room. The need is for industries such as pulp and chemical, based on 
low value wood as a raw material, The work in these fields at the 
laboratory should be accelerated. 

In addition, our farm woodland owners need help in providing 
markets for small timber products. This is partly a problem of de- 
veloping uses and partly one of marketing. 

It is my understanding that a part of the budgeted item for the 
laboratory will be used in pressing the solution of ‘this problem. 

I am interested in seeing that the item for this, $468,000 increase, 
be approved, rather than the $368,000. The reason I am is because 
iny State, we are great manufacturers of furniture and cabinets and 
pulpwood, and we need the help out there that they have given us 
in the past. 

We likewise in certain parts of the State have a lot of strip mining 
and that is going to require the reforestation of those strip mines 
which is, as you know, a very troublesome thing. 

On top of that, we have arr ived at the point in Indiana, as in most 
States now, where we are going to have to take this matter of re- 
forestation earnestly and seriously. 

[ do not believe that this Congress should be reducing the moneys 
necessary for laboratories. 

Senator Cuavez. Research? 
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Senator CarEHART. Research laboratories in connection with better 
ways and means of growing trees and hs indling them. In other words, 
the whole thing th: at has to do with foresta because we are going to 
run out of lumber one of these days if we are not careful. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator CHAvez. In fact, what you want is to have the $300,000 cut 
by the House restored ? 

Senator Carenart. That is right. I think it is shortsighted in con- 
nection with Indiana, and I do not think we dare let this happen. It 
is a part of the soil-conservation bank we were talking about in our 
agriculture committes, 

Senator Younc. This could well be a part of that. We will need 
nore research to Carry on that program. 

Senator Carenmarr. I do not care how we do it but this is one of the 
things that the Government will have to do because private industry 
cannot do it for itself. We had better start paying some attention 
to it because the way we are chewing up raw materials today, we will 
run out of them. 

Senator CuAvez. We authorized the Laboratory, we ought to keep 
it up. 

Senator Carenartr. They have been doing a good job and we need it 
in Indiana. I think if we can get the help from the Federal Govern- 
ment we can get the State to do more and our people to do more. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to highly recommend that we restore 
that amount. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Capenarr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. Congressman Broyhill 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


JONES POINT BRIDGE 


Representative Broynitit. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joel T. Broy- 
hill and I am a Member of the House of Representatives from the 
10th District of Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman. the purpose of my appearing before the committee 
this morning is to request the committee to favorably consider the 
restoration of appropriation requests made by the Department of 
Interior in the amount of $13.8 million for the proposed construction 
of a bridge, known as the Jones Point Bridge, which is to be con- 
structed over in Virginia in the city of Alexandria. 

The reason why the appropriation was eliminated by the House 
Appropri iation Committee was not due to any disagreeme nt as to the 
necessity for the funds, but merely due to a couple of technicalities. 
There is no controversy whatsoever as to the necessity for es ridge, 
The bridge was authorized in the 83d Congress unanimously. It is 
needed and in fact was needed some time ago. 

The appropriations, I believe, insofar as the House Appro - lations 
Committee is concerned, will be forthcoming in a later bill, but as I 
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said before, there were a couple of minor technicalities that caused 
them to eliminate it from the Department of Interior bill. 

Senator Cuavez. I asked a representative of the Department of 
the Interior when he appeared before this committee on this item 
whether it was needed and they said “Yes.” 

Representative Broyniti. Yes, sir. I recall that you did that. 

The two reasons that the House committee gave for eliminating the 
appropriation, and I have no great quarrel with them, Senator, was 
that there was a bill pending in the Congress at the time to transfer 
the jurisdiction for the construction of the bridge from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department of Commerce where it should 
have been originally. 

That was our error, that we did not place the authority with the 
Department of Commerce originally. 


CONSTRUCTION OF APPROACH ROADS 


Secondly, in the authorization act, it provided for the States, two 
States involved, to construct or to assure the Department of Com- 
merce or the Department of the Interior that proper approach roads 
would be provided by them before the bridge would be constructed. 

Now, the Subcommittee on Appropriations in the House felt that 
those two things should be done first. 

There is a bill pending, true, to transfer the authorization for the 
construction and make the slight change in the plans pending in the 
Congress now. 

We have reported that bill out of the subcommittee of the District 
of Columbia, which handles that legislation. There is no question 
but what that will come through in due course and be passed by this 


body. 
LOCAL INTEREST 


Senator Cuavez. You are in an area, Congressman, where you 
would be familiar with what is going on there. 

What is the attitude of the local people i in the State with reference 
to providing the approaches? 

Represent: itive Broyniy. I have letters from the State roads com- 
mission in Maryland, the department of highways in Virginia, and 
the city of Alexandria, all three of whom have to meet these obli- 
gations. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the effect of the letters? 

Representative Broynity. The effect of the letters is to state that 
they have provided the proper funds and the proper plans to get the 
necessary traffic to the bridge to justify its construction. That is the 


effect of the letters. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have these made a part of the record. 
Senator Cuavez. They will be inserted. 
(The letters referred to are as follows :) 
Ciry oF ALEXANDRIA, VA., 
March 1, 1956. 


Hon. JoeL T, BROYHILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. BroyHILt: Your letter of February 24, 1956 has been received with a 
request from you for information as to the city’s commitment with respect to 
the Jones Point Bridge. 
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On October 25, 1955, the city council of Alexandria passed a resolution which 
was sent to the State highway department in Richmond in which the city agreed 
to commit itself for the city’s share of the cost of the approaches between No, 1 
Highway and the west side of the Mount Vernon Memorial Boulevard. For your 
information, a copy of this resolution is attached. I believe that you will agree 
that this résolution constitutes a firm commitment on the part of the city to 
supply the city’s share of funds for the construction of the approach roads to the 
Jones Point Bridge. 

In regard to the question concerning the adequacy of the approaches, I would 
like to point out that the city participates in the making of plans for such ap 
proaches only to the extent of reviewing plans made by the department of high 
ways in Richmond and the Bureau of Public Boards, with particular attention 
to the requirements of the city and the effect of the plans upon the city’s existing 
street system. However, after a review of existing preliminary plans which we 
have seen, it would appear that the approach roads provided to get traffic to the 
bridge are adequate * * * even considering the fact that the city council has 
gone on record as opposing the existing ramps as shown on Fairfax and Roya 
Streets. The city feels that the approach roads, as shown on the preliminary 
plans, with the elimination of the ramps east of Washington Street, would still 
provide adequate access to and from the bridge. 

I hope that the information I have given you above will aid you in your attempt 
to have the appropriation request for construction money for the Jones Point 
Bridge reinstated in the appropriation bill in the present Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ira F. Wittarp, City Manager. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Richmond, Va., February 28, 1956. 

Re: Route No. 88, Project No. 7300-70, Federal project U-100—-1 (1)—Approaches 

to the proposed Jones Point Bridge, city of Alexandria. 
Hon. Jorn T. BRoyYHILL, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BroyuILe_: The advice as to your continuing effort to forward the 
construction of the Jones Point Bridge, as contained in your letter of February 
24, 1956, is appreciated. 

In a meeting with engineers of the Bureau of Public Roads on April 19, 1955, 
it was agreed, subject to concurrence of the city council of Alexandria, as to the 
areas of responsibility on the approach within the city. 

The city of Alexandria and the Virginia Department of Highways will be re 
sponsible for the financing of the approach road from the west right-of-way line 
of the Mount Vernon Memorial Boulevard to and including a cloverleaf separa- 
tion with Route 1. This estimated cost is $1,100,000 for the acquisition of addi 
tional rights-of-way and construction. The city, by resolution of October 25, 
1955, agrees to the application of their apportionment of Federal-aid urban 
funds, if national interstate funds cannot be used. We are therefore prepared 
to cooperatively proceed with construction plans when the bridge is assured 

I wish to call to your attention that the Virginia section of the Washington 
circumferential route was approved as eligible mileage in the National Inter- 
state System on September 15, 1955. This department, cooperatively with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the city of Alexandria, and the county of Fairfax, has 
made tentative location projections for the 20-mile section. Field studies are 
under way in Fairfax County, on a section that constitutes a part of the con- 
nection from Route 1 in Alexandria to the Shirley Highway. 

I believe we have proceeded as far as is reasonable under the present financial 
situation. As this essential item is clarified, we expect to be ready for further 
definite progress. 

Your continuing interest in these Washington metropolitan area traffic plans 
is requested. 

With warm regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. ANDERSON, Commissioner. 
73918—56 16 
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STATE OF MARYLAND, 
STATE ROADS COMMISSION, 
Baltimore, Md., February 27, 1956. 
Hon. Jor, T. BRoYHILL, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Broyuitt: This commission has been following with a great deal 
of interest your efforts to secure construction funds as a Federal project for the 
construction of a new bridge across the Potomac River at Jones Point. 

We in Maryland feel that the construction of a new bridge at this location 
would be a vital and necessary link to afford proper traffic movement in the 
metropolitan area around Washington from both sides of the Potomac River. 

As you perhaps know, under our 12-year highway construction and reconstruc- 
tion program, we are building a circumferential route through Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties and the original terminus in Prince Georges County 
was at the intersection of the Indian Head Road. The Maryland State Roads 
Commission is definitely on record as favoring the construction of a new bridge 
across the Potomac River at Jones Point, and Maryland will assume the respon- 
sibility for the construction of the necessary approach road from the Indian 
Head Road to the Potomac River bank. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will approve your bill calling for the 
construction of this bridge and that the necessary appropriation will be forth- 
coming. 

Sincerely yours, 
Russet, H. McCain, Chairman. 


OBJECTION IN HOUSE 


Representative Broyuiti. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
the language in the original bill, which requires the States to provide 
adequate approach roads, before the bridge was constructed, was 
inserted by myself as author of the bill because there was some ob- 
jection over in the House. 

In the original bill, we provided $7 million additional authoriza- 
tion for the Federal Government to construct the approaches. There 
was some disagreement and by my own amendment we struck it out 
and instructed the States to make sure they assure the Federal Gov- 
ernment that they will do it. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that is the only area for differences of 
opinion ? 

Representative BroymiLn. Yes, sir. 

There is only one little thing that bothers me a bit. I am not 
worried about the House Appropriations Committee putting it in 
later on or in the Department of Commerce bill; if this transfer 
= that we are talking about does not pass both Houses of Congress 
by the time the Commerce bill comes up, it is a question of whether 
or not they can put it in the Commerce bill. 

We have language in this bill that they can transfer the funds 
from the Department of Interior to the Senestenetit of Commerce. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee agrees that when we get the funds 
in the bill, we can have language in there. 

Senator Munpr. The same thing with regard to the participation 
of the States of Virginia and Maryland, we can adjust our language 
in that report. 

Senator Youn. The bridge is authorized except for some changes. 

Representative Broyuimx. It changes the jurisdiction of construe- 
tion from the Department of Interior to the Department of Com- 
merce and makes a slight change in design. It will lower the bridge 
10 feet and makes the span a drawbridge instead of a swing span. 
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When I appealed to the membership of the House on the floor to 
vet this reinstated, frankly, the tide was running against getting 
anything reinstated. When I pointed out these two technicalities, 
the chairman said, “Well, if that is the case, let the Senate put it in,” 
and that is the statement he made on the floor. 

Senator Cuavez. They always do that. 

Representative Broyuitn. I appreciated his making the statement 
and i went to several members and they said that if the Senate put 
it in, they would not fight it. 

Senator Cuavez. I hope the House does not give us any trouble. 

Senator Munpr. Is this the bridge that is going to divert a lot of 
truck traffic ¢ 

Representative Broyuiti. Yes, sir; that is the main purpose of it 
as a bypass route. 

Senator Cuavez. To relieve bridges within the District from some 
of the traffic? 

Representative Broyum.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Tourist traffic and commercial traffic. 

Representative Broynity. We feel that it would eliminate, Senator, 
and it is generally stated by the experts that it should eliminate, 90 
percent of the heavy truck traffic because most of that is through traffic 
coming along across the 14th Street Bridge and the traffic that termi- 
nates in Washington terminates out here in the warehouse area, which 
would find it more feasible to use the Jones Point Bridge. 

Senator Munprt. I see. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Broyum.. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Potter? 


Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. POTTER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


FOREST RESEARCH CENTER 


Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take much time 
of the committee because I have another committee meeting, but I do 
want to bring to the attention of the committee the need of a forest 
research center in the upper peninsula of Michigan in connection with 
the Dukes Experimental Forest. 

Congressman John Bennett made quite a complete statement on 
this before the Appropriations Committee in the House. 

I might say that conditions have changed in that area in recent 
years, “We have a great variety of timber throughout that section. 
We have a new bridge that is going across the Straits of Mackinac, 
and many new pulp mills are developing. So the value from this 
Dukes Experimental Station to growers and others for the forest 
management and better use of their timber has been of great im- 
portance. 

The Forest Service estimates that they need about $40,000 addi- 
tional to expand the work that is badly needed. 

Senator Cuavez. How much is in the bill now? What does the 
House allow ? 
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Mr. Wooprurr. The budget estimate, Senator Potter, is in the 
neighborhood of thirty or forty thousand dollars. 

Senator Porrer. It is very minimal. 

Senator Cuavez. They cut it out completely ? 

Senator Porrer. No. The request was for $40,000 additional. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have a brief statement that I would like to have made a part of 
the record and I hope that the committee will give favorable con- 
sideration to that request. 

Senator Cuavez. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

For a number of years I have kept in close touch with the forest research pro- 
gram of the Forest Service in Michigan. I have been especially interested in the 
work carried out on the Upper Peninsula Experimental Forest near Marquette. 
This work has been underway for over 25 years on a small scale and has 
been very effective in providing know-how on timber management of lands which 
supply the veneer and sawmills and the woodworking plants utilizing maple, 
birch, and other northern hardwood trees. It has been highly useful in fur- 
nishing timberland owners interested in managing their properties under good 
forestry principles with reliable information and has served as a demonstra- 
tion area visited by thousands of people over the course of years. I hope that this 
work will be continued in the future; it is serving a very useful purpose. 

Recent developments, however, are broadening the economic picture. For 
example, the construction of the bridge across the Straits of Mackinac together 
with the building of new pulp mills in this general area will open new markets 
for upper Michigan timber. This puts emphasis on the need for knowledge about 
how to manage the coniferous and aspen lands for pulpwood production which 
has received very little attention in the old program. This has been recently 
pointed out to me by the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, an agency that 
has long been interested in the application of good forestry. I believe that re- 
search in the management of pulpwood lands should be expanded to keep pace 
with the economic growth of the area so that the owners of this kind of timber 
can have the most up-to-date information on how to handle their properties to 
best advantage. I hope, therefore, that this committee will give sympathetie con- 
sideration to increasing the funds available for forest management research 
in upper Michigan. 


PROPOSED FERRY TO ISLE ROYAL 


Senator Porrrr. There is another provision in which I am inter- 
ested, which is in the bill, for the planning of a ferry to Isle Royal. 

Isle Royal is a national park and it is the only national park that 
isan island. The only means of transportation to get to this national 
park is by boat. They have been operating for some time with a 
little tug which has been most unsatisfactory. 

If we are going to have a national park, we must have means to 
get there. This item should be considered in the same light as you 
would a highway road into a park. 

That has been approved by the Budget Bureau. 

Senator Cuavez. And the House? 

Senator Porrer. And the House. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Porrer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. Delegate Barlett ? 

I want to make this statement on the record: 

I am for statehood for Alaska. 
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Ataska Pusiic Works 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM ALASKA 


ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 


Delegate Barriterr. I hope that is on the record, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you for your statement. I also want to thank you for the 
privilege of appearing here today. 

My name is E. L. Bartlett, Delegate in the Congress from the 
Territory of Alaska. 

The budget requests for the Interior Department’s activities in 
Alaska were reduced by the House only in the amount of something 
under $50,000 for administration of the Alaska public works pro- 
gram. 

The Interior Department did not seek restoration of the deleted 
amount before this committee a week or so ago and I make no argu- 
ment for restoration either. 

I am happy that the House allowed the money requested for the 
activities of the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Land Management, 
the Geological Survey, and all the other agencies which are so impor- 
tant to Alaska. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the Indians? 

Delegate Barrierr. The Indians are in a separate bill now and that 
budgetary request, [am very happy to say, was allowed in full by the 
ITouse and will permit, among other things, the complete utilization 
of the sanitariums by the natives in the Territory. 

I hope this committee will see fit to sustain the amounts requested 
for those several] agenc ies. 

I had hoped that the Bureau of the Budget would ask for more 
money for certain purposes and, although with some temerity because 
I know it is not customary to increase budget amounts, 1 would like 
to calla few of those matters to your attention today 

Senator Crravez. Let me call your attention to this, Delegate 
Bartlett: 

While it is true that we consider the budget recommendation, after 
all, it is the committee that cloes the appropriating. What we want 
to know is are those things necessary / 

Delegate Barrierr. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

In my opinion, these ee are necessary. 


In connection with wh; tC you state here. I reeall with eo ititude t} 
action of another ap propriations subcommittee last year in the Senate 
in allowing funds for vitally needed rivers and harbors projects in the 


l ] 


Territory and elsewhere. although there had been no pudgetary 
request. 


UNIVERSTTY Of ALASKA BUILDINGS 


President Patty of the University of Alaska appeared before the 
subcommittee last week when Chairman Hayden was presiding and 
presented a plea for funds for a multipurpose building and a gym- 
nasium for the University of Al ska. He stated his case ‘completely 
and I thought factually, and all I want to say here in connection wit! 
those items is that I trust the committee will see fit to allow the 
amounts suggested by President Patty as being necessary. 
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Chairman Haypen. If there were two buildings requested and we 
could only get one, which one do you think is the most important for 
immediate consideration ? 

Delegate Bariterr. Based upon my recollection of what President 
Patty told the committee and what he stated elsewhere, I should 
imagine that if it had to be a choice, the multipurpose building would 
be the more important. 

All of us realize, of course, that in that particular area there is a 
very impressive need for recreational facilities, but I suppose, if 
called upon to make the choice, the board of regents and President 
Patty most likely would say the multipurpose building was the most 
necessary. 

Chairman Haypen. The recreation building would just give more 

comfort to the students and the faculty than perhaps the multipurpose 
building would. There is not any other place to go now except this 
old shack and it is cold and is not properly heated. 

He made a great appeal to me. 


CHOICE OF BUILDING 


Delegate Barrierr. I, of course, have no right even to speak for 
those who operate the university, the board of regents or the president. 

Senator Hayden, may I ask permission to get in touch with Presi- 
dent Patty and request him to make the choice if a choice has to be 
mace ? 

Chairman Haypen. There is one other factor that would have to be 
taken into consideration; that is, the legislature has made an appro- 
priation for the multipurpose building to aid in its construction. 

[ wish you would find out whether that is true of the other building. 

Delegate Barrierr. That is true of the other building. I can state 
that now. 

Chairman Haypen. Both of them? 

Delegate Barrierr. Both of them. The legislature appropriated 
the Territory’s 50 percent share. 

I assume you all are famili: ar with the fact that under the Alaska 

public works program, the Congress appropr iates the entire construc- 
tion amount and then the Federal Treasury is subsequently reim- 
bursed, either by the Territory of Alaska or by municipalities within 
Alaska, whichever may have the project. 

But the Territorial legislature—— 

Senator Munpr. Reimburses to the extent of 50 percent ? 

Delegate BartLterr. Reimburses to the extent of 50 percent. 

The program has an overall ceiling of $70 million over the period 
of its existence, of which the Federal Government would pay 35 mil- 
lion and the Territor y or the municipalities $35 million. To date, 
something like $53 million has been appropriated. 

Senator Hayden spoke about the fact that the Territorial legisla- 
ture has in 1955 in fact made appropriations covering fifty percent 
of the cost of those two contemplated buildings at the University of 
Alaska. 


HEALTH CENTERS 


Exactly the same situation is true in the case of a series of nine 
needed health centers. The Territorial legislature appropriated 
$216,518.87. I do not know how they arrived at the 87 cents for these 
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health centers which are intended to be located at Craig, Angoon, 
Hoonah, Kenai, Galena, McGrath, Dillingham, and renovation of 
Kodiak health center and Bethel. 

I mention those names particularly because many of them are lo- 
cated where the population is almost exclusively Indian or Eskimo 
and where more health work is so urgently needed. 

Now, that Territorial appropriation, ‘similar to that for the uni- 
versity, will revert unless there is a Federal appropriation to match. 

So I would express the hope that this ¢ ommitte e might see fit to ap- 
propriate for these 9 health centers the sum of $534,700. 

Now, obviously that is more than twice the amount appropriated 
by the Territorial legislature by a fairly small amount. It comes 
into being, I am informed, because the cost estimates were increased 
subsequent to the 1955 session of the legislature. 

I am confident, altogether confident, that the next legislature would 
promptly appropriate the difference. 


PREVALENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Senator Youna. Are you making any progress in wiping out tuber- 
culosis among the Eskimos? 

Delegate Larrierr. Marvelous progress, Senator; that is one of the 
most encouraging developments in the last 10 years. 

You recall, because you have been concerned with this so long, 
that as recently as 12 years ago we did not have a single hospital 
bed in the Territory of Alaska dedicated to the care of ill with 
tuberculosis where the incidence rate was as high as anywhere in the 
world. 

Since then the Congress has made the funds available for the con- 
struction of something like 1,000 hospital beds which are now in use 
and, additionally, others who are ill are being sent to sanatoriums in 
the State of Washington. 
witnessed in my lifetime. It has been a magnificent work. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR KENAI SCHOOI 


Mr. Chairman, a situation has arisen in connection with the budget 
request for the Kenai School under the Alaska public works program 
which has created considerable confusion. 

Chairman Hayden queried an Alaska public-works oflicial the other 
day on this subject and, to make it as brief as possible, I should like 
to say that the commissioner of education for Alaska, a very able man, 
by the w: ty, Don Dafoe, a dedicated individual, had submitted a sup- 
plement: al estimate last September so that the whole job at Kenai 
might be done in a package deal, as it were. For some reason or other 
that estimate never reached Washington, so it could not be presented 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Dafoe, in a letter dated to me February 9, 1956, and in two 
letters dated February 15 to Mr. Huston, district director of the Alaska 
public works at Juneau, has outlined the situation and seeks now an 
additional $466,300 for completion of the schoo] building at Kenai. 

With your permission, I would like to hand these letters to the clerk 
of the committee, not necessarily for inclusion in the record but for 
your information. 
~ One final item, if you please, and I will conclude. 
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COPPER RIVER HIGHWAY 


Another question was asked by Senator Hayden last week of a oe 
ness for the Interior Department. That had to do with the Cordovs 
Highway, the Copper River Highway, which is to extend from om 
dova, a seaport town on Prince William Sound, to the Richardson 
Highway, a total distance of 166 miles. 

That road was started some years ago, not by reason of a budgetary 
request but the Tlouse originally inserted $100,000 in the Interior 
Department appropriation bill to get this thing moving and, subse- 
quently, $2.4 million was ap ypropriated. 

The last Lap propriation was made for the fiscal year 1955 in the 
amount of $700,000. Now, all of that money has not yet been expended, 
it is true. There is a contract to be carried out this summer which 
will carry the road to a point 39 miles from Cordova, which is, I think 
you will agree with me, pretty slow progress when we consider es- 
pecially the fact that this is the only major highway in construction in 
the vast Territory of Alaska at this time. 

[ urged the House Appropriations Committee to add some funds for 
that road. No request was made in the budget this year. I should like 
to renew that appeal with you. 

If this committee were to give $2.5 million to the Copper River High- 
way, it would permit, I should think, the letting of contracts so that 
work might be carried forward in the calender year 1957 without the 
possibility of an interruption. 

Not only has the work proceeded slowly, as I suggested, but it is only 
a one-way lane highway so far. 

Senator Munpr. Did the House allow all or any part of that 
request ¢ 

Delegate Barrierr. Regretfully, I must inform you, Senator 
Mundt, that the House did not allow any part of it. Still I come be- 
fore you and renew the plea because I think it has an importance 

For example, we are trying to get im the national highway ; bill 
over in the House, “we’ ’ being Al: iskans. Alaska is the only politic: al 
subdivision of the United States at this time that is not in the Federal] 
highway-aid program, and that, [ submit, is the chief reason why in 
this area of 586,000 square miles, we have after all these years under 
the American flag less than 4,000 miles of road. 

We cannot make the proper development to which our resources 
entitle us until we do have a road system. 

| hope that we will be included in the highway program. 


CONSTRUCTION SEASON 


Senator Cuavez. When do you have your construction season ? 

Delegate Barrierr. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Cuavez. The construction season in Alaska has to be dur- 
ing the summer months; does it not ? 

Delegate Barrterr. Yes; although that varies in different parts of 
Alaska. 

Senator Cuavez. On this particular road ¢ 

Delegate Barrierr. On this particular road you could work 6 or 7 
months without any difficulty at all. 

Senator Cuavez. So if money were made available now, you could 
work sometime during this season, 
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Senator, and go along pretty late in the fall antil you get far inland, 
anyway. 

In connection with the highway bill which is pending, I might say 
that we are certain to be given the additional taxes which are to be 
applied in connection with that bill, even if we do not get any corre 
sponding benefits, which of course agitates us. 

But that isa different subject. 

Although the Interior Department’s appropriations for highways 
in Alaska were very substantial in amount for a period of several 
years, they have dropped back again because those appropriations 
were made chiefly at the request of the military to bring the system 
up toa higher standard ana included paving 


Delegate BARTLE! .s Oh, yes 5 you Cou ld int early In} the spring 


ALASKA MENTAL HEALTILCL FUNDS 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I] would like to ask 
another subject. 

In this health business you were talking about. tnere ¢ 
for this Alaskan mental health problem which we get 
about these days ? 

Delegate Bartierr. No; there is no money in this bill for that. You 
are, I assume, getting voluminous mail on that subject. I suspect 
every Member of Congress is. 

You refer to the mental health legislation, of course ? 

Senator Munpr. That is right. 

Delegate Barrierr. Hearings were concluded last week before tli 
Territories Subcommittee of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. I think the committee is going before long into execu- 
tive session to mark up the bill. 

I only want to say that we are in a dickens of a situation with 
respect to care of the mentally ill. The situation cries for moderniza- 
tion and improvement. 

The bill now before the Congress was drafted as a cooperative effort 
between the Departments of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Interior, was sent up to Capitol Fiill by the Republican administra- 
tion as an executive communication, was introduced by a Democrat, 
and has enjoyed in its passage through the House, and I know the east 
will be the same here, a comple tely bipartisan sup port. 

Senator Munpr. My question went to the point related to the fact 
that the bill had not yet been passed and the fact that you must have 
some mentally incompetent people there now, and whether there 
should not appear, or does there not appear some place in the bill, 
something for taking care of the people who are mentally 111 / 

Delegate Bartrierr. Of course, I was completely in error, Senator. 
J replied negatively and I should have said that yes, this bill contains 
something like $900,000 for the treatment of Alaska’s mentally ill : 
Morningside Hospital at Portland, which has been the case in eine 
amounts annually since 1905. 


AMOUNT EXPENDED 


Senator Munpr. In other words, we spend roughly $1 million a 
year now to meet that problem ¢ 
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Delegate Bartierr. The Federal Government spends roughly $1 
million a year to meet the problem. Under this other bill, which has 
not yet passed, the Federal Government would be divested of all finan- 
cial responsibility at the conclusion of 10 years and would, therefore, 
save considerable sums of money in the future. 

Senator Munpr. Thereafter, the income from this land which is to 
he set aside to support the Alaskan Mental Health Institute would be 
in effect ? 

PROVISIONS OF BILL 


Delegate Barrirrr. Yes. The bill, now before the Senate, makes 
three provisions financially : 

It authorizes the appropriation of $6.5 million in Federal funds for 
building of physical facilities within the Territory of Alaska. 

Two, it authorizes the appropriation of sums in grant-in-aid over a 
period of 10 years and ceasing then. 

Under the grant-in-aid program, we would have $1 million for 
each of the first 2 years and diminishing by $200,000 each biennium 
thereafter until it reaches zero. 

Third, the bill transfers to the Territory of Alaska 1 million acres 
of land not to be used for the creation, as some of the critics of the bill 
have suggested, of an American Siberia, but to permit the Territory 
to sell or lease that land just in the manner you stated—to get income 
to carry on the mental-health program. 

Senator Munpr. Is that mostly forest land or what type of land 
is it? 

Delegate Barrierr. No, it cannot be forest land as such because the 
Territory will not be able to choose any land that is now reserved by 
the Federal Government, and of course the national forests are so 
reserved. 

The fact is, in my opinion, that is, that entirely aside from this 
particular program, it would be very desirable to transfer lands to the 
Territorial government which now owns practically none, and the 
Federal Government owns way over 99 percent of Alaska’s acreage, 
making it most difficult for the proper development of that area. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have anything further? 

Delegate Bartierr. No, sir. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Mansfield? 


Inrertorn DrraRTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


INTEREST OF MONTANA IN BILL 


Senator Mansrreip. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation bill for the 
Department of the Interior and related agencies is one of the most 
important appropriation bills as far as it concerns the welfare and 
economy of the State of Montana, 

As you know, this bill provides funds for management of Federal 
lands, Indian welfare, geological surveys, conservation and develop- 
ment of mineral resources, management and maintenance of our 
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national parks, protection of fish and wildlife and the national forests 
in fiseal year 1957. 

The State of Montana has vast areas of Federal lands. The State 
has a large Indian population, approximately 21,000. 

Tribally owned land in Montana now covers about 1,230,000 acres 
and over 5 million acres are held in trust by the United States Gov- 
ernment. There is an abundance of mineral and timber resources, as 
well as plenty of fish and wildlife. 

We have one of the finest national parks in the Nation, Glacier Na- 
tional Park and the State adjoins Yellowstone National Park. 

You can readily understand why Montana has such a real interest 
in the final form of this bill. 

Generally I feel that the funds provided in this appropriation 
request are adequate to carry out the work of these various depart- 
ments and agencies. However, there are several items which I wish 
to discuss more fully. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The only comment I care to make in regard to the funds for the 

sureau of Indian Affairs is that I approve the 3 increase of $8,935,000 

over the appropriation for the current fiscal year for education 
and welfare services. 

I understand that the largest portion of these additional funds will 
be used to place additional Indian children in schools and to finance 
an increased program of relocation of Indian families away from 
reservations. 

With regard to the relocation program, I hope that the Bureau will 
use these funds wisely and will place an emphasis on proper prepara- 
tion and instruction for the Indian families before they are moved 
into urban areas 

There are reports from the Department on the success of this pro- 
gram to resettle Indians in the urban sections of the country; how- 
ever, there are other reports which point to the contrary and indicate 
lack of preparation and patience in the relocation program. 

If these additional funds are to be granted, they should not be 
used to accelerate a program for the mere sake of getting the Indians 
off the reservation. We should not be interested in only the number 
of Indians which are relocated each year, but our prime purpose 
should be quality of the end result. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, under the Fish and Wildlife Service section of this 
bill, I wish to make particular reference to fiscal year 1957 funds 
being provided for the operation and maintenance of fish-cultural 
stations. 

I am particularly concerned over the funds being requested for the 
Federal fish hatcheries at Creston and Ennis, Mont.; as I understand 
it, no funds are being requested for these hatcheries beyond regular 
operation funds. 

The senior Senator from Montana, Mr. Murray, Congressman Lee 
Metcalf of Montana’s First District, and I feel that these funds 
should be increased so that a major improvement program can be 
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carried on by the Fish and Wildlife Service at these two sites. The 
need for such a program is acknowledged by officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and estimates of needed improvements have been 
made, yet the Bureau of the Budget refuses to recognize the need in 
the form of a request: for additional funds. 


FISH HATCHERY, CRESTON, MONT. 


The Federal fish hatchery at Creston, Mont., was established in 
1940 to provide fingerling trout for stocking waters in Glacier National 
Park. 

In the last 10 years, however, because of increased tourist travel 
and great emphasis on the sport of fishing, the fishing pressure on 
trout populations in the waters of northwestern Montana has become 
much greater. 

The Creston hatchery is now required to restock waters in a large 
area in northwestern Montana, in addition to its assignment of main- 
taining trout populations in Glacier National Park waters. 

The Creston hatchery is in need of a m: \jor improvement program. 
Existing facilities are not adequate to permit the i increased production 
necessary to meet present commitments and it is believed that re- 
quirements will increase annually. 

An adequate development program at Creston would cost an esti- 
mated $156,500, according to February 1954 figures. 


SITUATION AT ENNIS 


The situation at Ennis is comparable to that of Creston. A situa- 
tion where the fish hatchery serves a large recreational area with ever- 
increasing demands, but no funds to develop the station are available. 

The Congress recognized the need for development of the Ennis 
station and provided $189,102 during fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 
for this purpose. However, a full development of the station has not 
been accomplished. 

A recent engineering survey has estimated that a complete develop- 
ment of the station would cost $207,100. 


FISH HATCHERY, MILES CITY, MONT. 


In addition, there are currently several bills pending before Con- 
gress to authorize a fish hatchery at Miles City, Mont. In anticipation 
that such authorization will be granted, I sincerely hope that next 
year when the Fish and W ildlife Serv ice comes before C ongress that 
they will be prepared to request suflicient funds to get this project 
underway to help relieve the pressure on the fish hatcheries now in 
the Northwest. 

FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, next I would like to turn to appropriation requests 
for the United States Forest Service, in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

First, I do not feel the $470,000 increase granted by the House is 
sufficient for sanitation and care of public camp grounds. The recrea- 
tional facilities in our national forests are deteriorating more each 
year. This is due to two factors, the great increase in popular use 
and the lack of sufficient funds. 
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Increased appropriations for maintenance and improvement of the 
areas would offset the burden of increased use. I feel that granting 
a 100 percent increase in these funds would not be out of reason in view 
of the present situation in the recreational areas of the national forests. 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


Lam not at all in accord with the reduction of $1,152,500 for control 
of forest pests below the current fiscal year appropriation. ‘The cur- 
rent funds made available for this pest-control program have made it 
possible to carry out a sound program; it would be foolhardy to cut 
back this program now. 

According to the Timber Resources Review for 1952. insects killed 
seven times as much sawtimber as fire. Disease killed three times as 
much. This indicates the progress we have made in fire prevention 
and control. This is the goal we should aim for in pest control. 

It is my understanding that Montana’s portion of the funds being 

requested for forest highways and trails for fiscal year 1957 is 
$1 5918 94. Thisisa slight increase over the current ap portionme nt. 

In view of the fact that there is such a large acreage of national 
forest in western Montana, I feel that these funds should be increased. 

I recommend that these funds for the fiscal year 1957 be increased 
to $32 million, allowing a proportionate increase in my State. 


ACCESS ROADS 


This recommendation is in line with a bill introduced in the Senate 
by the senior Senator from Oregon, Mr. Morse, on Monday, which 
would authorize the appropriation of funds for carrying out provi- 
sions of section 23 of the Federal Highway Act. Iam a cosponsor of 
this legislation. 

We must remember that if there is to be a program of controlling 
infested timber and the sale of Government-owned timber, there will 
have to be adequate roads, and in order to reach this goal there will 
have to be additional funds appropriated for States like Montana. 

State and private forestry cooperation programs under the Forest 
Service are some of the finest and most productive programs in 
Government. 

I am pleased to note that the budget has requested funds to continue 
the programs at the present level; however, I feel that these programs 
should be accelerated. 

These programs are cooperative in nature and all interested parties 
have a part to play. The burden of the cost of such programs as forest 
fire control, tree planting and management is too costly for a State or 
local people to support alone. However, with Federal cooperation, 
the fruits of these cooperative programs has been very encouraging. 


COOPERATIVE FOREST FIRE CONTROL PROGRAM 


Montana was one of the early States to enter the cooperative forest 
fire control program, having done so in 1913. 

All the State and private forest lands are under organized forest 
fire protection. On these 6 million acres there were 265 fires in 1954 
burning about 403 acres. 
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This was a good year for Montana. The expenditures in 1955 
totaled over $220,000 of which $70,000 plus was from Federal funds, 
according to the Forest Service. The Federal allotment for fiscal 
year 1956 for Montana is $80,072. The State appropriation is $104,287. 
This does not include private funds. 

The work of this program has been very fruitful and it has not been 
at the entire expense of the Federal Government. 

[ feel that appropriation figures agreed to in the House, $10,025,000 
should be increased to $13 million as recommended by the State for- 
esters. 

I assume that any increase in these funds will include a proportion- 
ate share for region 1, with headquarters in Missoula, 


FOREST RESEEDING 


The $505,000 the administration preposes to spend on cooperation 
in forest tree planting, indicates a growing realization of the impor- 
tance of this work. But it isn’t enough. 

More than 57 million acres of privately owned forest land require 
artificial planting to trees if they are to be restored to full produc- 
tivity. This is about one-sixth of all private forest land in the United 
States, 

In addition, wind-barrier plantings are needed in the agricultural 
areas on about 3 million acres. Owners of this land often have their 
own time and equipment available for planting at little cost for labor. 
Ifowever, they will not plant if they must pay out much cash for trees. 

Thus a program which provides trees at small cost will result in 
tree planting that otherwise would go undone. That has been the 
purpose of the Clarke-McNary cooperative tree distribution program 
since its adoption in 1924. 

Montana began this tree distribution program in 1927. In 1955 
the private citizens of Montana planted 452 acres of wind barriers and 
18 acres of forests and forest industries also planted 144 acres of 
forests. 

A great share of these trees were produced in the State nursery. 
In 1955 the State nursery distributed 554,000 trees and shrubs in Mon- 
tana and sold the 148,000 surplus to State nurseries in adjacent States. 
In doing this work, it spent $10,946 of Federal funds, $10,946 of State 
funds, and $27,167 received from the people who got the trees. 

Again I support the State foresters in their request for an increase 
in tree-planting money from the present. $505,000 to $1 million. This 
needed increase is based on the anticipated immediate needs under any 
soil-bank proposal that may be put into effect in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

COOPERATIVE FOREST MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Next I wish to turn to the cooperative forest management program, 
which was granted a request of $690,000 in the House version of this 
bill. This is the program under which the United States Forest 
Service cooperates with 41 States—Montana, Utah, and Pennsylvania 
rejoined the program last year with the increased funds—in giving 
in-the-woods technical forest-management advice and assistance to 
owners of small woodland properties. 
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Most of these small owners lack the technical knowledge necessary 
to manage their forests for continuous crops of trees. In most cases 
it is not practical to hire a forester to manage his timber alone. In 
Montana, there are 14,516 small forest-land owners, with 2,760,000 
acres of small forests. 

MATCHING FUNDS 


During the current fiscal year, $13,055 in State-Federal matching 
funds has been programed for Montana. This provides for two farm 
foresters who are now overburdened with work. The State needs more 
farm foresters and additional Federal matching funds, for State funds 
are available. 

Under a soil-bank program which includes a provision for wood- 
lands, these men would not be able to do an adequate job. 

This situation is found in other States and there are several States 
who want to come into the program, but cannot because of lack of 
funds. Montana is now off to a good start on a sound footing with 
full State participation. 

To keep this record, it is important that funds for the cooperative 
program be increased. The cooperating States are now spending more 
than $1.3 million for their share of this program. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should match the State offering in this cooperative venture. 


ENLARGEMENT OF SKI SHELTER 


One last item I wish to discuss in the Forest Service appropriations 
is the possibility of securing funds to enlarge a ski shelter at Lookout 
Pass near the Idaho-Montana border. It is recognized that the shelter 
is entirely inadequate to meet the heavy use of winter sports enthusi- 
asts in the area. 

Local efforts to raise funds for this construction have failed up to 
this time. The area is very popular and each year interest increases. 
The regional Forest Service office has been cooperating in drawing 
plans and as an adviser; however, they have not been able to obtain 
appropriations for the construction of facilities which are estimated 
to cost $20,000 at the most. 

The Forest Service is willing to cooperate if funds are provided. 

I strongly urge that the Appropriations Committee insert an in- 
crease in this bill to provide for an enlarged shelter at Lookout Pass. 
Senator Cuavez. That is the $20,000 item you are talking about ? 

Senator Mansrrenp. Yes, sir. 

In conclusion, I want to thank the members of this committee for 
the opportunity to appear. I know that you are all aware of the 
importance of this appropriation bill to the State of Montana and 
States with similar topography and resources. 

I hope that consideration will be given to the recommendations I 
have made today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Kaylor. 
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STATEMENTS OF PERRY H. MERRILL, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, 
AND JOSEPH F. KAYLOR, LEGISLATIVE VICE CHAIRMAN 


REFORESTATION AND COOPERATIVE FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kayzor. Mr. Merrill is the chairman of the committee and 
did not know whether he would be here, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuavez. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Merritt. My name is Perry H. Merrill, and I am director of 
forests and parks, Montpelier, Vt. I am representing the National 
Association of State Foresters as their legislative chairman. 

I wish to touch upon the subject of reforestation and cooperative 
forest management. Forest-fire prevention and research will be cov- 
ered by Mr. Kaylor, a member of the committee. 

These State-Federal cooperative projects have done more to build 
up our forest productivity of private forest lands than any other 
project that has yet been proposed. The evidence is so clear that I 
fee] safe in making this statement. 

‘These cooper: itive projects do not result in the employment of 
more Federal personnel since all foresters are hired by the States, 
directed by the States, and fit in with the local economy. 

Approximately two-thirds of the forest acre age of the Nation, Fed- 
eral, State, and private, is in small holdings. Under State law, the 
cooperative management of private forest holdings i is under the juris 
diction of the respective State forestry departments. 

There have been no increases rece ntly in funds for these cooper ative 
projects. Whereas Federal appropriations for SCS work has in- 
creased, as well as the extension work and the ACP. Every dollar 
spent by the Federal Government on a State-Federal Clarke-McNary 
or cooperative farm forestry project buys 50 or 75 cents more than 
on 2 direct federally operated project. 

The States have to carry out an increased amount of service work 
for the forestry projects under your ACP program. 

Also, under the SCS program, every time a new cooperative is 
acquired by them, it makes more work for the foresters. 

I understand th: aut the increased funds for these projects are pro- 
posed for this year’s budget, which means a lot of increase in the 
efforts of States. 

[ am not going to give you the figures, perhaps those have been 
ziven you by the Federal Forest Service, as to the amounts spent by 
the respective States and the Federal Government. However, the 
States are, I believe, carrying out more than their end of the load. 

Chairman Haypen. Dee idedly more. 


FOREST LAND RETURNED TO PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. Merritt. The Timber Resource Review, just completed with 
the fieldwork and the aid of the State forestry department shows that 
the State forestry departments have brought a lot of forest land 
back into productivity. 

Hlowever, there are millions of acres of small private holdings that 
are still unmanaged or mismanaged. They are not productive. They 
are growing weeds instead of logs for our lumber and pulp industries. 
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There is a lot of lipservice from some sources about what is being 
done, however, every State service forester out in the field is so buried 
with jobs of timber management that he does not have time to tell the 
public what he is doing. Every increase in ACP or SCS appropria 
‘eais makes more work for him. 

Now, the States have enough tree seed on hand to reforest 2 million 
acres 2 or 3 years hence. The financial need is acquisition of more 
land in some cases or more equipment to produce more trees. Un- 
founded statements that it will take 5 years to accomplish this have 
proven false. 

At the rate we are now reforesting lands, it will take at least 100 
years to bring them all into production, ae in some areas it will be 
1,000 years at the speed we are now moving. 

Where does all this national wealth come from ? 

As you and I know, it is from the soil. It is only man’s labor that 
produces national prosperity so it means much if we can get all of 
these acres srbibkites trees. 

I speak of our pulp mills, for instance, in the Northeast which de 
pe nd ona supply of softwood timber from Canada. How much more 
would it mean to them if they could get their supply grown locally ¢ 


FOREST RESEEDING 


Senator Cuavez. How about reseeding / 

Mr. Merritt. We are getting a lot of that, Senator Chavez, from 
proper management of cutover timberland, but a lot of it has been 
done in the past in such a manner in the Northeast where we have 
mixed stands of hardwoods and softwoods so that nature has brought 
back the hardwoods instead of the softwoods. 

Senator Cuavez. Should they not grow together, especially out in 
the West? Should not reseeding and reforestation go together / 

Mr. Merritz. They should, indeed; that is the part of the picture of 
this proposition that we are asking for $1 million as the Federal share 
of reforestation, plus the $1 million for the forester to do better work 
on the areas that have been cut over, which applies to every State in 
the Union. 

A greatly extended reforestation program would eventually pro 
duce the needed raw material near at hand. The millions of acres of 
wasteland in the Northeast alone should be put to work at once. 

The planting of a lot of this land will take out of production some 
poor grazing land that helps make our milk surplus in the Northeast. 
The tree planting of wornout cotton Jand in the South will aid the 
problem there and build up the future needed supplies for the large 
pulp and lumber mills. 

We must safeguard our increased population 50 vears hence. 


INADEQUACY OF DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET REQUESTS 


I think the Department is laying down on the job. When the budget 
request is sent over, more funds should be placed in the cooperative 
projects. There is a lot of dillydallying and the cooperative funds 
come out on the small end each time. 

It has been stated that we have to establish a policy and a formula. 
A sound policy was established in 1924 and reestablished in 1945. 

73918—56——47 
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Things are going along fine, all they need is a little injection of the 
funds to show something out on our lands. 

We have spent great sums in Italy and Greece to build up their 
natural resources. Let us consider our own America this year. 

I could do on here and burden you but it is getting close to quitting 
time, I know. 

Senator Munpr. Did you make this presentation to the House 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Merritz. I was not here at the House hearing. 

Senator Munpr. Did anybody represent the association ? 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Kaylor was here. 

Mr. Kaytor. I did not bring in all the points that Mr. Merrill has 
at this date. 

Mr. Merritx. I wrote this up about 5 minutes ago. 

Senator Munpr. You presented the same facts and figures and 
reasoning ¢ 

Mr. Kaytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. What luck did you have? 

Mr. Kaytor. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Merriti. Each year they have given an increase to ACP or 
SCS but these projects, as I stated, where you buy 75 cents worth for 
2 quarter, we do not seem to fit in. 


EFFECT OF NEW SOIL BANK 


Senator Munpt. What effect do you think the new soil bank is likely 
to have? 
Mr. Merriwi. There is going to be an immense demand. 


Senator Munpr. Do I understand that there is not any such thing 
any more as a private nursery business. Do they rely on the States? 

Mr. Merritt. That is not true. The private nurseries were never 
able to do that job. I have not seen in 40 years of work where a man 
could afford to buy those trees and reforest. 


STATE NURSERIES 


Senator Munpr. Do all of our States maintain State nurseries ? 

Mr. Merritz. Practically all of them ? 

Senator Munpr. Are there any exceptions ? 

Mr. Merriwy. I do not know but there are Arizona, New Mexico, 
and 2 or 3 of the others. 

Senator Cuavez. We are way behind. 

Mr. Merritt. You have so much public land out there. 

Senator Munpr. Would you put in the record the States that do 
not maintain State nurseries. 

Mr. Kaytor. Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming; Nevada, no longer 
maintains one. They depend on the nurseries of the Forest Service. 

Senator CuAvez. You we Nevada with about 13 percent belong- 
ing to the State and the rest of the land belonging to the Government. 

Senator Munpr. They have a slot-machine business. 
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STUDY OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO STATES 


Chairman Haypen. When Secretary Peterson testified here, he said 
he was going to make a restudy of the formula and had been doing 
so. I mean by the formula, Federal contribution toward the States. 

Is that study now going on, or what about it # 

Mr. Kaytor. The request has been made by our executive com 
mittee, Senator Hayden, and the study will be made or begun in the 
coming year. 

Chairman Haypen. I see. 

Mr. Kayvor. But we feel that we have, as Mr. Merrill has stated, 
a very sound program of matching, but from the Federal standpoint, 
the matching has been only 25 percent against the State’s contribu 
tion of 75 percent. 

In other words, it was originally set out by the Clarke-McNary law 
in 1924 as a 50-50 proposition and all the States entered into it on 
the basis that they would contribute 50 percent and that money would 
he matched by the Federal Government, because our situation then, 
as now, involved the watersheds of our country, major streams, and 
that the contribution from the Federal Treasury was to help pro- 
mote good watershed cover so that you men in the lower reaches of 
a river, who depend on the States upstream, would get the benefits 
as well as the other folks along the way. 

That was one of the main points of bringing the Federal Govern 
ment into this forest-protection field. 

Chairman Haypen. There are so many large watersheds like the 
Colorado River in the West that cover a number of States and there 
is full justification for Federal help. 

Mr. Kaytor. That is right. 

Mr. Merritt. I think there is another point that is never stressed 
very much. 


INCREASE IN TREE GROWING 


According to my philosophy, it seems to be applying to other _— 
of the Government endeavors. You take the people of the Great 
Plains States or Utah, the masses of people in the city of New York 
or Los Angeles, if you want the facts, all of those people, I think, are 
interested in having an ample supply of good timber of good quality 
for years and years ; to come. 

It takes so long to grow some of these trees and it is pretty hard to 
convince people that there will be more and more need with a doubled 
population. Even some of our friends are saying that there is no 
need to put anything in, this timber is growing faster than we are 
cutting. 

Cellulose is growing faster than we are cutting, maybe, but timber 
that we can use, in Vermont, which is my locality with which I am 
most familiar, our hardwood manufacturers are going into northern 
Ontario to get hardwood logs for the veneer mills. 

So it is not a question of how fast we are growing cellulose, it is a 
question of how fast we are growing stuff that we can use for the iills 
that we have going there now. 
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FOREST PROTECTION 


Mr. Kaytor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak to the forest- 
protection item that Mr. Merrill has left for me to discuss. 

We feel an ee in the watersheds that I referred to a moment 
ago. We have a great responsibility to every citizen, whether he 
lives in the city or oi on the land, and the State foresters are charged 
with that responsibility of protection, particularly fire protection, and 
also, to a great extent, protection from insects and disease. 

We are cooperating to the limit of our ability, both financially and 
from the manpower standpoint, but we are up against a situation now 
where the Congress voted and authorized appropriations up to $20 
million, which at that time was considered half the cost of adequate 
protection of our four-hundred-and-sixty-odd million acres of land. 

So we come back to that, that is basic, that the responsibilities of 
the State are pretty well defined. We think that the Clarke-McNary 
law, section 2,.the fire-protection section, was pretty well thought out 
and defined the areas of responsibility. 

Now, as a result of that, I have worked all over this country for 
years in a number of programs on the shelter belt in the years gone by, 
and I know that there is great need for tree planting. If we plant 
more trees under a soil-bank program, just that one item, we will have 
to have intensive fire protection, intensive protection from disease 
and insects, if we are going to back up the dollars that we invest 
in that, either federalwise, statewise, or from the private standpoint. 
So we are adding on more, gentlemen, in our responsibilities when we 
undertake these new jobs and cooperation that we get through the 
Soil Conservation Service technicians, listing the landowners, this 
program, they are immediately turned over to us if they have timber- 
land to manage. 

That job has been added to the point where we are now bursting 
from the strain and our manpower can no longer take on any more 
unless we can increase the men and the equipment that we are using 
to do the job. We are forced to stretch a man over many hours in a 
day and, with the present leave and all the other refinements that 
public employment and State employment particularly bring, we 


=? 
have not been able to use those men beyond the limits allowed. 


SALARY SCALE 


Chairman Haypren. You are paying them better salaries than you 
were at the time the Clarke-McNary Act was passed ? 

Mr. Kaytor. That is right, but we are stymied, too. The States 
are footing 75 percent of the bill and the Federal Government is 
putting in 25 percent. So the costs of protection today are far ex- 
ceeding that original thought of $40 million. It goes way up over 
$50 million and that pushes us so that we are trying to stretch every 
dollar that we got to cover many needs. 

I would like to point out to you that one of the most important 
functions that we think we have in the protection field is the protection 
of land from fire, and that means the grass and the shrub growth 
that first starts growing on land that is abandoned and then, as that 
grows up into something that is worthwhile, we go in and thin it. 
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We have given it protection all these years and whether it is in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota or down South where we have valuable 
pulpwood stands, wherever that land is, our men are giving it the 
degree of protection that the Vy can best afford at the present time and 
that is not enough. It has reached that st: ige where, unless we can 
intensify through more trained men and equipment, we are going to 
tind ourselves in a very difficult position because every time we put 
on another million population, our problem increases because that 
popul: ition is going to the woods. 

They are gon g out to the woods and the -y create more fires, their 
camp fires, their smoking habits and the rest tend to create additiona! 
fires and we in turn are the recipients of all those, and we have to 
work out a solution. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any figures to show what percentages 
of fires are man-made and what percentage are created by nature / 

Mr. Kayuor. Senator Mundt, about 9 out of 10 fires are man-made. 

Senator Munpr. Is it that high? 

Mr. Kayior. Yes, sir. That is one reason why we feel that the 
taxpayer who creates those fires is responsible for taking care of them. 


LETTER FROM HARRY R. WOODWARD 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, at this point in the record, I would 
like to insert a letter 1 received from Harry R. Woodward, State 
forester of South Dakota, which fortifies the testimony of these gen 
tlemen and breaks it down as to the operation in South Dakota. 

Senator Cnavez. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF GAME, FISH AND PARKS, 
Pierre, February 15, 1956. 
Hon. KARL MunNpt?, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FE. Y.: The House Interior Committee will soon be considering the bill 
for appropriations for cooperative forestry work and I should like to apprise you 
of the needs of South Dakota. 

In order to meet increased costs and to bring the Federal Government’s share 
of fire protection more into line with the State share, foresters are asking for 
the Clarke-MecNary, section 2 funds to be increased from $10,025,000 to $13,000,- 
000. This increase is absolutely necessary if the present level of fire protection 
is to be maintained. In South Dakota there are about 796,000 acres of private 
timberland and about 100,000 acres of State timberland which are being pro- 
tected. The following is a record of the last 10 years of State and Federal coop- 
eration under this program: 


| 


Number of 


Fiscal veal | fires (calen- Fede ral } state 
; dar year kpenst expenst 
/- | 
1946__- ‘ 62 $4, 800. 00 $0, 121. 87 
1947 99 4, 800. 00 19. 147.14 
1948_____ 71 7. 000. 00 24. 090. O01 
1949 114 7. 000. 00 7. 806. 49 
1950 St 6. 994. 00 1, 045. 04 
1951 ST 25, 000. 00 2 1 25 
1952 Sth 25, O00. 00 28, 234. 59 
1953 19 25, 000. 00 46, 232. 63 
1954 m ; 7 25, 100. 00 5, 520. 33 
1955 lee Riad teint ds tay os callin eel ag i saa ee - ,. 27. 000. 00 if, RRA TS 
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As you can see from the above, the State’s share has been substantially 
above the Federal share for the past 10 years and the protection has been 
primarily on private land. This cost, we believe, should be shared by the State 
and Federal Government and should not be considered in the light of a sub- 
sidy. You can see from the above report that during the very dry seasons of 
1952, 1953 and 1954 we held the number of fires to a reasonable figure through 
special fire prevention efforts, and more than that we were able to hold the 
sizes of individual fires down to fractions of acres in most cases. This is very 
important due to the previous fire history of the Black Hills which shows 
a number of fires in the 20,000 to 30,000 acre class. We want to continue 
this important work and we just don’t have the State funds to carry the full 
load. As an example of how we are being hit by increased costs and competition 
from the Federal Government as well as private industry, | am now looking 
for a forester to head up our fire protection program due to the fact that George 
Kelly resigned to take a position of better salary. George wanted to stay with 
us but we just couldn’t meet the salary competition. I dont want to suggest that 
we hike these funds to the point that we can be out front in salary offers, but we 
must raise these funds at least enough to be in the running for qualified 
personnel 

In the field of tree distribution (Clarke-McNary, sec. 4), the State foresters 
are asking for an increase from $505,000 to $1,000,000. This appropriation 
has also been very stationary for a number of years and the State foresters are 
again caught in the cost squeeze. It may be of interest to you to note that 
South Dakota has been distributing over 2 million trees per year, which are 
practically all planted in shelterbelts on private farms throughout the State. 
It is also interesting that this distribution figure has continually increased 
from 381,625 trees in 1946 to 2,302,790 in 1955. Our share of the total appro- 
priation has been between $6,000 and $9,000 for several years. With the pos- 
sibility of the soil bank and other increasing demands for trees, we will need 
more funds if this program is to serve South Dakota farmers as well as it has in 
the past. 

In the field of cooperative forest management, the State foresters are asking 
for an increase from $690,000 to $1,000,000. This very important work consists 
of giving technical forestry assistance to farmers and other small forest land- 
owners. We have been able to have only a small part-time project in this field 
due to the lack of Federal funds for this purpose. This money has been allo- 
cated to the States which were first to get started in the program, and as a 
result we cannot hope to increase the program in South Dakota until more 
Federal funds are appropriated. There is a very serious need for a much 
stronger program on our part to assist our farmers in planning and planting 
more windbreaks and shelterbelts. 

The State foresters are also asking for an increase from $215,000 to $715,000 
for cooperative research on forestry problems. It has been brought out in 
most all analyses of the forestry problems of the Nation that research has 
been lagging behind our other programs, and without good research we cannot 
expect to be completely efficient in action programs. We have a most serious 
need in South Dakota for plains forestry research, which is the art and science 
of growing trees, windbreaks and shelterbelts in the plains area where the regions 
of climate make the problem very exacting and difficult to say the least. This 
department has not done any research due primarily to the lack of funds; but 
if there were sufficient encouragement through a cooperative program, we 
no doubt would be able to get started in this important field. 

I hope that I have explained some of these problems of State forestry herein. 
Should you have any further questions about any forestry matters, I should 
be pleased to give you the benefit of my thinking. 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Harry P. Woopwarp, 
State Forester. 
STATE TREE INVENTORIES 


Mr. Kaytor. May I refer to Senator Mundt’s question about pri- 
vate nurseries ? 
Senator Cuavez. Yes. 
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Mr. Kaytor. Senator Mundt, there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the soil bank and whether the States are capable of 
increasing their inventories of trees from the State-owned nurseries. 

Senator Munpr. That is right. 

Mr. Kayror. The inventory of trees that went out during the last 
year was something over 850 million trees from all nurseries. The 
States produced somewhere over 650 million of those trees. But in the 
private nurseries for this mass planting that I think you referred to, 
about fifty-odd million of those were produced by private enterprise. 

So that the job is one of relatively small production in private 
enterprise nurseries as against the publie nursery ore re tion. 

Senator Munpr. Is that because of the differential in price or be- 
cause private nurseries concentrate on ornamental dade rather than 
the kind of trees that farmers would want to buy for a reforestation 
project ¢ 

Mr. Kaytor. I think it is both, Senator. I think with the great 
wave of building and home construction, there is a much better market 
and greater demand for ornamental stock. 

If I were in business, I certainly would not fool around with the 
forest seedlings because the return from that for 2-, 3- or 4-year-old 
stock is not what you can get out of trees for landscape purposes. 

Now, there has been a request made that we know of and if you want 
this off the record, I would like to inform you that I appeared before 


the House and I wanted to further answer your question, Senator 
Mundt. 


REQUEST IN SUPPLEMENTAL BILL 


[ appeared before the House committee before Mr. Kirwan. There 
is a request in for $700,000 in the supplemental budget. That money 
would be used to eaedite tree planting this year, seeding that would 
be done immediately so that we could gain about 2 years on the soil- 
bank program by having those trees coming out of the ground this 
summer. 

Chairman Haypen. Representative Cooley wrote me a letter to 
that effect. 

Mr. Kayror. He did? 

Chairman Haypen. I took the matter up and we decided that inas- 
much as there was a supplemental appropriation bill due to come out 
of the House committee very soon, they would prefer to have a hear- 
ing on it over there rather than have us take it up over there on the 
original request. 

As far as I am concerned, I hope that they do take testimony and 
do include some money in the supplemental, which is due here very 
soon. 

Mr. Kaytor. Well, I wanted to allude to that because evidently the 
hearing to which you refer was the one that I appeared at in the 
House. It was at Congressman Cooley’s request ? 

Chairman Haypven. That is right. 

Mr. Kaytor. They felt that the State foresters should be repre- 
sented. 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to have Mr. Merrill complete his 
statement with respect to general forestry assistance and cooperation 
with forest management and processing. 

Mr. Merri. Mr. Chairman, I said all I am going to say. 
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Mr. Kaytor. We are in favor of those items in general forestry, 
Senator Chavez. That is one of cooperation to the States and we are 
highly in favor of that. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Woodruff, would you please put 1 in n the record 
what States are not cooperating in this effort ? 3 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The following States do not participate in the cooperative forest fire-control 
program: Arizona, Kansas, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 

The following States do not participate in the cooperative tree-planting pro- 
gram: Arizona, Kansas, Minnesota, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

The following States do not participate in the cooperative forest-management 
and processing program: Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Nevada, and Wyoming. 


Mr. Kaytor. I hope we have answered your questions and if you 
see fit in the supplemental budget to giving the States any money, I 
am sure it will come back to you tenfold. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E, WELSH 


A statement by Mr. William E. Welsh on behalf of the National 
Reclamation Association will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National Recla- 
mation Association with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

The membership of our association comprises water users throughout the 17 
Western States who are intensely interested in the programs of several Federal 
agencies, including particularly the Forest Service in the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Geological Survey in the Department of Interior. I submit this 
statement to you in behalf of these water users. 

At our last annual meeting in October 1955, our membership adopted resolu- 
tions setting forth the policy and objectives of the association for the current 
year. Two of these resolutions deal specifically with the problems before this 
subcommittee and are attached hereto. These resolutions are titled: ‘Resolu- 
tion 10—Adequate Appropriations for Water Development”; “Resolution 23— 
Expanded Soil and Water Research.” 


FOREST SERVICE 


The National Reclamation Association strongly supports recommendations by 
the Bureau of the Budget for Forest Service items. We feel it is a minimum 
program. 

Federal forest lands are a vital part of the watersheds of the West which 
supply water to irrigated areas. With increasing alarm and concern over the 
Nation’s future water supply, adequate and full protection of the watersheds 
Within these forests is mandatory. An expanding population and a continued 
prosperous economy demand that management of renewable forest and range 
resources be brought into balance with future requirements. 

On the national forests the increases requested for timber, recreation, and 
range are well justified on the need to keep pace with increased demand for 
timber harvest, increase in recreational use, and for better management of the 
range. The increases for maintenance of improvements and for housing sre 
essential facilitating items without which program operations cannot be effec- 
tive. The increase for determination of surface rights on mining claims to im- 
plement the recent mining legislation is a forward step in public land adminis- 
tration. In culminates many years of negotiation and the Congress is to be com- 
plimented on passage of this act. 

Although the western national forests comprise only 21 percent of the total 
land area, they produce 53 percent of the water yield. Increased land man- 
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agement of these watersheds is important now and even more so in the future 
When water supply Will be an even greater problem than it is today. 

In order to have a sound base, these action programs must be founded on 
competent research. Therefore, the value of appropriations for increased re 
search to develop new timber stands and eliminate or reduce forest pests and 
diseases can readily be seen. Research in wood utilization and marketing 
will use to best advantage our present resources. Facts to guide forest pro 
gram development will be provided for by forest surveys and economic investi 
gation. This research program being carried on by the Forest Service range and 
experiment stations is immensely important to the irrigation interests of the 
entire West who are dependent upon a sustained and well-regulated streamflow 
for a successful irrigation season. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


‘The National Reclamation Association supports entirely the increases by the 
Bureau of the Budget for the work of the Geological Survey. Proof of the in- 
terest taken by water users in this program is the fact that the States match in 
large measure money made available by the Federal Government. Continued 
and increasing interest in the control and use of water by every section of the 
United States makes it apparent that the people are aware of the need to plan 
for future water needs. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Deficiency appropriations for 1956 requested by Geological Survey for flood 
rehabilitation and control are wholeheartedly endorsed by the National Recla- 
mation Association. The devastating floods which have recently occurred in 
the Northeast and on the Pacific coast, imposing misery and hardship on hun- 
dreds of people, are ample evidence that immediate assistance is needed. 


LAND MAPPING 


Our growing population and expanding economy indicate an increasing need 
for land mapping. This program has been progressing at a rather slow rate and 
we strongly urge an appropriation for this item of not less than that recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM FE. WELSH, 
Secretary-Manager. 


RESOLUTION No. 10. ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is the 
complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of this objective calls for adequate appropriations 
by the Congress: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its officers 
to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to: 

(a) Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to continue 
progressive construction programs in consonance with the needs therefor; 

(b) Support acceleration of the forest service program of revegetation, water- 
shed restoration, range improvements, and physical improvements of national 
forests: 

(c) Support and continue the snow surveys and streamflow forecasting of the 
Departinent of Agriculture; 

(d@) Permit prompt and continuing acquisition, publication and distribution by 
the Geological Survey of basic data respecting both streamflow and ground water 
resources throughout the Nation; 

(e) Permit completion of standard topographic mapping of the United States, 
if possible, by the year 1970; 

(f) Support and accelerate the program of the Soil Conservation Service to 
provide more adequate assistance to the soil conservation districts ; 

(9) Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued 
eare of the Nation’s land and water resources basinwide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects development. 

(h) Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as prac- 
ticable ; 
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(i) Support collection and dissemination of basic meteorological data by the 
United States Weather Bureau; be it further 

Resolved, That the various affected States are urged to give full support te 
the foregoing program, 


RESOLUTION No. 23. ExpANDED Sor, AND WATER RESEARCH 


Whereas the National Reclamation Association by resolutions heretofore 
adopted at annual meetings has gone on record emphasizing the urgent need 
for an expanded program of soil and water research as set forth in Senate 
Document 98, 82d Congress, 2d session: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the National Reclamation Association: 

(a) Support increases for research in the 1957 Federal budget; and 
(>) Urge the allocation of increased funds to the western section of soil 
and water management research to provide emphasis on such problems as: 
(1) Water supply and its physical control, 
(2) Determination of irrigation water requirements, 
(3) Methods of water application, 
(4) Drainage of irrigated lands, 
(5) Control of acquatic weeds and water wasting vegetation, and 
(6) Methods of increasing water yield by controlling undesirable 
vegetation on watersheds; and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers, directors, and the agricultural research committee 
of this association be urged to keep Members of the Congress and Federal 
administrators informed of the need for strengthening agricultural research 
relating to the more effective utilization of our limited soil and water resources, 
and to support legislation sponsoring this objective. 


STATEMENT BY R. E, BRODERICK 


Chairman Haypen. A statement by Mr. R. E. Broderick, executive 
secretary of the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Association, will 
be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT OF TITE INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, NORTH- 
EASTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., NEw YorkK, N. Y. 


My name is R. E. Broderick. I am executive secretary of the Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, Inc., with headquarters in New York City. 

The membership of this organization includes timberland owners and sawmill 
operators who manufacture lumber in the Northeastern States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. It is the 
recognized spokesman organization for the lumber manufacturing industry of the 
Northeast. 

The lumber manufacturing industry is a very important component of the 
economic life in this region. There are about 3,000 sawmills in the area. Some 
of them produce several millions of board-feet of lumber per year, but others 
produce only a few hundred thousand feet per year. The average production is 
about one-half million board-feet. 

Sawmills provide direct employment to approximately 100,000 men, and in- 
directly provide employment for another 200,000. In other words, close to 1 
million persons, including families of the workmen, depend upon the lumber 
manufacturing industry in the Northeast for their livelihood. 

The American lumber industry was established in the State of Maine more 
than 300 years ago. To this day it is a healthy and thriving industry in Maine 
and elsewhere throughout the Northeast. To remain so, it has had to keep up 
to date with newly developed techniques of production and forest practices, as 
well as logging and sawmilling equipment and machinery. 

An industry such as this one, composed of many small units, must necessarily 
depend upon public agencies for technical assistance in all of its problems, 

The United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has provided 
a tremendous amount of general, as well as specific technical advice and assist- 
ance to the northeastern lumber industry. In order to remain in business and 
continue to keep abreast of the technical advance, it must depend more and more 
on the Forest Products Laboratory in the future. 
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The Laboratory, of course, serves the industry throughout the entire country, 
but in the regions of big business and big production, the industry itself can 
afford to provide research and development facilities, but such is not the case in 
the Northeast. 

One specific example of Laboratory assistance to the industry is that of the 
fine work they did following the disastrous New England hurricane in 1938. 
The experts and technicians from the Forest Products Laboratory assisted the 
industry in setting up hundreds of sawmills, suggesting means of fire protection 
around these mills, methods of sawing, handling, and storing lumber, and many 
other details so necessary to bring order out of chaos following such a disaster. 
They aiso helped very decidedly in the reestablishment of the industry in New 
England. 

We are not, of course, looking forward to another hurricane. We are simply 
looking forward to the continued prosperity of a relatively small but important 
segment of the lumber industry, when we state that we will have to depend more 
on the Forest Products Laboratory in the future, than has been the case in the 
past. 

Therefore, on behalf of the northeastern lumber manufacturing industry, we 
urge that the full amount of the budget request be granted to the Department 
of Agriculture, for specific assignment to the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory. We refer specifically to $300,000, which the House Appropriations 
Committee transferred from the original Laboratory appropriation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rh. E. Broperick, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR BARRETT 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Barrett has submitted a statement per- 
taining to funds for the predatory animal control program of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. This statement will be included in the 
record. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK A. BARRETT ON PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate myself at this time with those Senators who 
have appeared before this committee in support of increased funds for the preda- 
tory animal control program of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

In my State the problem of predatory animal control is becoming quite acute. 
Ranchers are continuing to report increasing losses from predatory animal 
activities. This situation becomes magnified as ranchers are forced to operate 
under other very distressing economic conditions. 

I have some figures on the predatory animal situation in Wyoming which, I am 
certain, will be most interesting to you. During the fiscal year 1955, reports 
show that the accredited catch of predatory animals in Wyoming was 4,301. 
This total included 2,625 coyotes, 1,822 bobcats, and 74 bears. However, indi- 
cations are such that in spite of this seemingly large catch, the number of these 
predators is increasing. 

In 1946 Federal employment of hunters in Wyoming totaled 2,377 man-days, 
while cooperative man-hours was 13,500 man-days. In 1955 Federal employ- 
ment of hunters totaled 640 man-days, almost one-quarter of the 1946 total, 
while cooperators employed 13,000 man-days; virtually the same as in 1946. 

In regard to the matter of matching funds, figures show that for the fiscal 
year 1955 Federal funds available to Wyoming for predatory control amounted 
to $47,509. This is compared to $156,431 in cooperative funds put up from 
various sources within the State. Of the $156,431 of cooperative funds in 
1955, a total of $108,000 was derived from the mill levy tax on livestock. In 
other words, the rancher himself contributed the major portion of the coopera- 
tive funds. The rest of the cooperative funds were derived from State and 
county funds. 

In 1946 Federal funds available to Wyoming amounted to $58,200 while co- 
operative funds totaled $98,000. Therefore it is clear that Federal funds avail- 
able to Wyoming for predatory animal control have been decreasing while co- 
operative funds have increased considerably. 
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T am certain that this situation can be found in many, if not all, Western 
States who have a major problem in predatory animal control. 

There can be no question, gentlemen, that an increase in appropriations for 
predatory animal control is an urgent necessity. I therefore recommend that 
the appropriations for predatory animal control as approved by the House be 
increased to a total of $2 million. 


STATEMENT OF BERT A, PHILLIPS 


Chairman Haypen. At this time I would like to insert in the record 
the statement of Mr. Bert A. Phillips, director of the Shasta-Cascade 
Wonderland Association with regard to funds for the development of 
recreational facilities on public lands. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Berr A, PHILLIPS, Direcror, SHASTA-CASCADE WONDERLAND 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Bert A. Phillips. I reside at Douglas City in Trinity County, 
Calif., which is approximately 40 miles west of Redding, the center of northern 
California. 

I appear before you as a citizen and as the director of the Shasta-Cascade 
Wonderland Association whose membership comprises 6 northern California 
counties. We are particularly interested in the favorable consideration of 
the United States Congress toward the rehabilitation and development of ade- 
quate recreation facilities on public lands. 

We have seen evidence in the House where recognition has been given to the 
fact that during the war years care of existing developments and new develop- 
ments within the national parks were held in abeyance. The current recognition 
in the House will enable the National Park Service to begin to meet its respon- 
Sibilities in this field, and we are most hopeful that your committee will see fit 
to endorse the program adopted by the House counterpart of your committee. 

I also would like to call to your attention that as important as are the national 
parks, even in the great State of California there are, in the northern California 
area I represent, roughly 5 million acres of Federal lands within the national 
forests, which have similar problems in providing adequate care of recreation 
facilities. They too, were unable during the war years, to adequately care for 
the facilities constructed during the CCC days, and since the war period have 
fallen even further behind in redeeming their responsibilities to the public. 

This area is traversed by three interstate highways and people come from all 
parts of the West and even some from all over the United States to camp in 
the national forests in northern California. 

There have been several bills before your body recognizing this critical need 
for adequate care and rehabilitation of existing recreation facilities and the 
development of new facilities. Unfortunately, even though there has been 
general recognition of the need for additional appropriations there seems to be 
differences of opinion as to the method of raising the moneys involved. Sugges- 
tions have been made that bills appropriating 10 percent of national forest 
receipts be used as the vehicle. Others suggest camping fees in varied forms. 

We are not here prepared to discuss the relative merits of the general appro- 
priations, although we do feel that in the national forests the facilities are only 
minimum, and the entire philosophy of the national system is designed to avoid, 
insofar as possible, regimentation. Consequently, we find developed areas widely 
dispersed which would make a use fee impractical in application and very costly 
to administer. 

Our primary purpose then is to point out to you that there is a great need 
for something to be done now. 

There seems to be a general opinion that Congress prefers to control appro- 
priations through the general appropriation procedure, so we sincerely request 
that you give consideration to increasing the current year’s appropriation and 
that of subsequent years to $514 million per annum. 

I fully realize it is difficult to paint the picture to you with words that would 
adequately portray our problem. Recreation is one of the most enjoyable fea- 
tures of our national forests as well as representing an important segment of 
our economy. I would therefore like to suggest that should any of you find 
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time to visit our great country we would be more than anxious to show you not 
only the problem to which we are referring today, but also, the beauty of our 
great Shasta-Cascade Wonderland. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES MARTINEZ AND PURL WILLIS 


Chairman Haypen. A statement by Mr. James Martinez and Mr. 
Purl Willis on behalf of the Mission Indian Federation of California 
will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


THE MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
Valley Center, Calif., March 10, 1956. 


Re Indian Bureau Budget Proposal (H. R. 9390). 


Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior Appropriations, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


DrAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Members of the Mission Indian Federation of Southern 
California, in a general meeting called for the purpose of considering a recom- 
mendation that strong efforts be made to urge Congress to make no appropria- 
tion of public funds for the support of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
State of California for the next fiscal year starting July 1, 1956, unanimously 
approved the following statement; and request that it be made a part of the 
printed hearings on H. R. 9390. 

California Indians are not wards of the Government; and that they have never 
lived or followed what is known as tribal groups, but became full-fledged citi- 
zens under the terms of the treaty made with Mexico in 1848, having all the legal 
rights and responsibilities that go with citizenship. Under a clear-cut decision 
of a California Superior Court judge rendered on February 3, 1953, it was 
shown that California Indians, as above stated, were not wards. 

In that suit brought by the Mission Indian Federation, and which decision 
was affirmed by the State appellate court, the right of all California Indians 
regardless of where they might reside (on restricted Indian-owned lands, etc.) 
to receive the benefit of welfare aid, hospitalization, free access to public 
schools, the benefit of all State and county sanitation and health laws; and that 
as such citizens they are subject to the payment of taxes, such as the sales tax, 
gas tax, income, and all other forms of taxation on the same basis as are other 
citizens. 

If Congress appropriated no public funds to sustain the Indian Bureau in 
California for the coming fiscal year, no California Indian would be deprived 
of the benefit and protection of the laws in matters of welfare, hospitalization, 
school privileges, etc., and other matters affecting their welfare. In other words, 
we assert that the welfare and security of the Indian citizens of California are 
not dependent upon, and such interests are not advanced or enhanced by such 
public appropriations. On the contrary, we assert in the strongest language 
at our command, that such funds are used largely and almost wholly in unsound 
programs; a statewide scheme of propaganda against the very policy unani 
mously adopted by Congress under Concurrent Resolution 108 on August 1, 1953, 
whereby Congress set up as its goal the ending of all forms of Indian wardship 
control by the Federal Government. 


Sacred and basic rights of California Indians at stake 


Mr. Chairman, if the individual members of your honorable committee will 
but take the time to review and examine the record the century-old struggle by 
the Indian men and women of what is now known as California to defend their 
rights, and that means every human right and ambition and pride to live in 
peace and security, there can be but one verdict, the Federal Indian Bureau 
has been and continues to be the greatest drawback and roadblock to the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian race. The California courts have ruled that 
California Indians have never lived tribal life; and have never legally been 
wards. The courts have ruled that California Indians are entitled to all the 
benefits of State laws in matters of welfare aid, hospitalization, ete. In every 
instance where committees of Congress have visited Indian communities for 
purposes of investigation into the economic problems under which our people 
live, there has been unanimous criticism of the wasteful manner of Indian Bu- 
reau domination of Indian life and property. 
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The remaining problems under which our Indian people ale suffering must be 
laid before Congress. On what grounds can anyone who has not visited the 
Indian communities (called reservations) where actually less than 5,000 of 
the Bureau-claimed State Indian population (of more than 30,000) reside, justify 
paying out a millon dollars of public funds to an Indian Bureau which has been 
so universally condemned? The Indian Bureau does not use $1 of its annual 
budget in advancing the welfare of one of the 30,000 Indian citizens in Califor- 
nia who do not reside on or have any interest in the so-called reservations. The 
Government does not own 1 acre of these reservations. 


The famous Senate Report No. 310, made May 24, 1943; Bureau indictment 


Mr. Chairman, the strong words which we use in this statement are not used 
lightly; no expressions we might incorporate in this statement so clearly gives 
the facts as does the report made by a special Senate committee which under au- 
thority of Resolution 79, of the 70th Congress (1943). That survey was made 
by numerous personal investigations not only by the special subcommittee com- 
posed of Senator Elmer Thomas, chairman, Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Senator 
Dennis Chavez, and Senator Henrik Shipstead, but experienced and qualified 
specialists in Indian problems aided in compiling the facts on which the com- 
mittee unanimously condemned the policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It 
recommended its abolishment, and at great length it justified its decisions 
by record evidence. 

That survey and report remains today a landmark of exposure of the Federal 
Indian wardship. That report did not stop by reciting particular wrongs and 
failures of the Bureau under former Commissioner John Collier. The Senate 
committee made 33 specific recommendations, showing just how the Indian Bu- 
reau should be abolished. To Indians it was looked upon as comparing with 
the American Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Chairman, the soundness of that Senate Report 310 of 1943, has been 
proven in every step taken by Congress in new laws and reforms brought about 
by recent legislation. The goal and objective of this all-Indian organization is 
to aid in presenting to Congress a sound plan by which it can, without delay, 
bring a complete end to all forms of Federal control by the Indian Bureau or 
by any other State or Federal agency over the Indian people of California. We 
have followed that policy across the years. The problems and economic con- 
ditions of American Indians are not necessarily the same, except, possibly, in 
their enforced position of being held as Federal wards. 

Most of the recommendations of that Senate survey of 19438, stemmed from 
financial matters—the waste and misuse of publie and tribal funds in the control 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. That is the principal item affecting the prob- 
lems Indians complain of today. There is a way to improve upon the relation of 
the Indian race with the Federal, State, and local agencies. Continued ward- 
ship, even in a limited manner, should not be a part of such plan or policy, if 
the Indian race and his welfare is to be protected. More laws are not needed, 
but less laws made especially to limit the rights of Indians—such laws should 
be repealed. 

In our opinion, we can contribute to a constructive plan which would quickly 
bring an end to further need for keeping the Bureau in California, by briefly 
referring to the recommendations made in this Senate Report 310. Here follows 
some of those items: 


FROM SENATE SURVEY 310, MADE IN 19438 


Eliminate funds for “Indian Bureau surveys”; eliminate “research and 
studies” by Bureau; eliminate “supervisors, directors, coordinators”: eliminate 
“specialists and program planners,” except by those in transferring of such 
duties to States; eliminate Bureau control of law and order, transfer to States 
(this has been done; Public Law 280); “Free all Indians from Federal ward- 
ship * * *”; eliminate “rehabilitation of Indians” (to States) ; transfer Indian 
probate and inheritance to the States; eliminate the “central office and field 
staff’; put Indian forests under National Forest Administration; “put all 
Indian irrigation under Bureau of Reclamation” ; “eliminate all Indian boarding 
schools” ; ‘‘abolish Indian crafts and arts”; “Transfer all Indian hospitals, ete., to 
Public Health Service (this has been done) ; “distribute Indian tribal funds to 
individual Indians; and close out all Federal accounts—Indian funds in United 
States Treasury, but distributing such funds to individual Indian owners.” 

“Beginning July 1, 1945, reduce central office staff to a commissioner and not 
more than 3 assistants, a chief counsel, and 6 persons as clerical staff, and then 
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by January 1, 1946, a commissioner and 8 clerks”; and “reduce all energy staffs 
to 1 administrative assistant and the absolutely necessary clerical and custodial 
staff not exceeding 5 Federal employees in any one case.” 

As stated above, many of the reforms recommended in this report 310 of 1948 
has been brought about by legislation. It could well be used in needed reforms 
so apparent today. 


Platform promises and pledges by both political parties in 1952 


It is to the credit of both political parties in the presidential campaign of 
1952, that there was unanimous agreement that the hour had come where the 
Nation must extend to all of its Indian citizens the simple and definite rights 
of American citizenship. It was universally agreed that such basic rights had 
been denied Indians under the Federal policy followed across the years. No 
candidate hesitated in publicly endorsing complete and immediate freedom from 
all forms of even limited wardship; there were to be no more second-class citi- 
zens, such as the Indian race. No candidate or supporter of either political 
party approved keeping the Indian Bureau in charge of Indian problems; it 
was to be abolished. 

In 1952, the Republican Party solemnly pledged the following: 

“Indians should no longer be denied full rights of citizenship. Man was not 
born to be ruled, except by own consent. * * * 

“* * * Demands repeal of all acts or regulations that deny to Indians rights 
or privileges held by citizens generally. 

“We shall eliminate the existing shameful waste by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs which has obstructed the accomplishment of our national responsibility 
for improving the condition of our Indian friends. We pledge to undertake pro- 
grams to provide the Indians with equal opportunities for education, health pro- 
tection, and economic development.” 

In 1952, the Democratic Party made the following promises, by Mr. Stevenson: 

“* * * Our job is to see that the Indians have the same opportunities and the 
same rights that are enjoyed by their fellow Americans. There is no room for 
second-class citizenship in our American life. On that issue, the Democratic 
platform declares in plain and unequivocal words: 

**We favor the repeal of all acts or regulations that deny to Indians the rights 
or privileges held by citizens generally.’ 

“I stand foursquare on that platform. By every test of valor, honor, and 
loyalty, American Indians have won the right to spend their own money, use 
their own lands, hire their own lawyers, set up their own organizations, choose 
their own representatives, and run their own businesses. 

“Finally, I am satisfied that, so long as any Federal officials have a responsi- 
bility toward Indians and their trust property, those officials should be men that 
the Indians themselves respect and trust. The laws, the regulations, the policies, 
and even the choice of the officials that govern Indian administration should be 
based on Indian consent. The great American experiment in democracy springs 
from the idea that just government rests upon the consent of the governed. I 
think that the Indians who taught us that principle centuries ago deserve to 
enjoy its fruits today.” 

No loyal American can misinterpret the solemn promises and pledges written 
into the Republican and Democratic platforms at their Chicago conventions in 
1952. Those pledges should have been the measuring rod affecting every piece 
of legislation since 1953 and all appropriations for the use of the Indian Bureau 
during the last 3 years acting for the Government. To the Indian people of this 
Nation, and especially to all California Indians, and likewise, to the American 
people, those platform promises and pledges remain at this hour as sacred as 
treaties this Nation has made and is making with foreign nations. The very 
honor of the Nation, or of the political parties who made these promises, is at 
stake. 

Let us for a moment examine the “inditement” made by the Republican Party 
against the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1952. That great party was successful, 
its candidate was chosen as President. It said in 1952: 

“We shall eliminate the existing shameful! waste by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs which has obstructed the accomplishment of our national responsibility 
for improving the condition of our Indian friends. 

“We pledge to undertake programs to provide the Indians with equal oppor- 
tunities for education, health protection, and economic development.” 

In plain language the Republican Party denounced the Indian Bureau as it 
was operated in 1952. Its outright condemnation of the “existing shameful 
waste” by the Bureau, was nothing short of an “inditement” of that ruthless 
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agency. Has it improved under the present administration? If so, to what 
extent? Indian people of California today as in former years have no chance 
to examine the annual budget placed before Congress to sustain this “‘wasteful 
existing Indian Bureau” to continue its agency in California. Indians of Cali- 
fornia are continually denied the right to approve or disapprove by vote as to 
the Bureau director who is set up at Sacramento to rule their affairs and 
to spend not only public funds but invariably funds in his hands belonging to 
various Indian groups of the State. 

In cold, clear language that cannot be misunderstood, the Republican Party 
denounced and condemned the Indian Bureau as unfit to be allowed to continue 
its “existing shameful waste” and in blocking and preventing the National 
Government from protecting the rights of American Indians. Then that pzrty 
pledges to undertake programs to provide the Indians with equal opportunities, 
etc. Is it not our duty to point out, that if the new administration intends to 
keep that promise, then it surely would not place such new programs, etc., in the 
hands of the very Federal agency which the party so clearly condemned in its 
platform? No responsible business firm would trust an employee who had been 
found guilty of such a crime. We are not making those words. The present 
administration is continuing most of the very unholy arbitrary rules under 
which the Bureau has brought about so much suffering to Indians in the past. 
It should not take 3 long years for the administration to realize they have not 
kept these solemn promises. The greatest wrong we have done the Indian race 
throughout the Nation is to continue to hold him as an incompetent ward. He 
has no voice in who his immediate dictator boss is. 


The Democratic Party cannot evade its platform promises 

No interpreter is needed to explain the meaning of the platform pledges and 
campaign declarations favoring a change in the way the Government has been 
running Indian affairs, made by the great Democratic leader. Governor Steven- 
son offered not one word of encouragement to those who would defend the former 
Indian Bureau policy. We believe that Indian leaders over the Nation would 
agree with us in hoping that Governor Stevenson, who has literally thrown his 
hat into the coming campaign as the Democratic leader, will stand by the strong 
pledges he so clearly endorsed in 1952, and will just as strongly reiterate and 
subscribe to the same policies in his campaign now being waged. Yes, we urge 
that they be written into the party platform at the coming convention. 


House ConcurreENT RESOLUTION 108—Sounp Porticy—Is Ir To Bre SHELVED? 


Mission Indian delegates arrived in Washington early in 1953, following the 
advent of the new administration. Conferences were had with the new Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay and his assistant in charge of Indian affairs, Mr. 
Orme Lewis. Our delegates were urged to sponsor new legislation based upon 
the Republican platform pledges, in the hope that definite reforms might be 
brought about by legislation. Strong appeals were made to congressional com- 
mittee leaders for legislation especially applicable to California in matters of 
welfare, hospitalization and in law enforcement. California courts had just 
rendered its famous decision to bring all California Indians under the benefits 
of State and county welfare benefits under laws already in force. Committees 
of both the House and Senate had already ealled for a conference with the new 
Secretary. That meeting with the Secretary was held on February 27, 1953, 
and was then followed by a written statement being sent to Senator Watkins by 
the Secretary of the Interior on March 13, 1953, outlining the new policy of the 
administration concerning the Indian situation. 

In our efforts to urge that no more public funds be appropriated to support 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in its California activities, we believe no stronger 
record evidence can be submitted justifying our demands that no such funds 
are needed in California, than to quote briefly from the written statement by 
Secretary McKay, in his policy statement, dated March 13, 1953, as follows: 

“* * * The four points under discussion (between Senator Watkins, Con- 
gressman Harrison, and Secretary McKay) have now been resolved and you may 
consider the following statements to represent the general policy of the Depart- 
ment on these matters.” 

(1) “The Federal responsibility for administering the affairs of individual 
Indian tribes should be terminated as rapidly as the circumstances of each tribe 
will permit. This should be accomplished by arrangements with the proper 
public bodies of the political subdivisions to assume responsibility for the serv- 
ices customarily enjoyed by the non-Indian residents of such political subdi- 
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visions, and by distribution of tribal assets to the tribes as a unit or by division 
of the tribal assets among the individual members, whichever may appear to be 
the better plan in each case. In addition, responsibility for trust properties 
should be transferred to the Indians themselves, either as groups or individuals, 
as soon as possible.” 

(2) “Payments of current tribal income should be made on a pro rata basis to 
the individual members of each tribe with due regularity where such payments 
are consistent with the point of safety in the protection of the tribe as a 
whole * * *,” 

(3) “In regard to legislation * * *. The Department will be glad to partici- 
pate in any manner you May suggest * * *.” 

Following receipt of the above statement by the Secretary of the Interior show 
ing that this administration “committee on policy on Indian matters,’ House Con 
current Resolution 108 was introduced. Several hearings were held and then the 
proposed Resolution 108 was unanimously approved by House and Senate. 
Under this brief resolution Congress assumed full responsibility as to the future 
policy to be followed toward Indians. It became apparent to all Indians and 
their friends that at long last Congress had agreed to put life and action into the 
platform pledges and campaign promises proclaimed by candidates in the heated 
campaign of 1952. 

Let us briefly examine the full import of the new policy declaration by Congress 
in Resolution 108 and the announcement of the Secretary of the Interior as above 
quoted. How would Congress now consider appeals made by the Mission Indians 
and other Indian groups over the State, for immediate termination of all Bureau 
wardship over Indian life and their assets? It was appreciated that the one 
factor on which Congress and the Secretary had agreed upon, before bringing 
Bureau rule to an end was, When any State and county political subdivisions 
where Indian reservations were located, would by law extend to such Indians 
the same benefits as such laws gave to non-Indians (in such matters as welfare 
aid, health measures, public schools for Indian children, etc.) then since there 
would be no further need for governmental responsibility, and all Federal author 
ity over Indian life would then cease and obviously no need for further 
appropriations. 

Federation delegates immediately asked for a conference with members of 
Indian Committees of both Houses of Congress, and advised those officials that 
California had through legislation already enacted laws that guaranteed to a 
Indians in the State full benefits and services which such laws extended to its 
non-Indian citizens; and, they were advised further, that the federation had 
brought suit in the courts of California to test the validity of such laws, and the 
result was a complete victory in favor of Indians. The decision was affirmed 
by the State appellate court. Thus we convinced Members of Congress that since 
California had already met the conditions laid down by Congress under which 
it would end further Federal wardship control, ete., all necessary steps should 
be taken to end all Bureau authority in the State. In no other State was this 
possible. We have in this statement clearly sustained our request that there is 
no further need for appropriations for the Indian Bureau. Congress is honor 
bound to promptly end the existing shameful waste by the Indian Bureau. 


OUR SUMMARY STATEMENT PROTESTING GIVING FUNDS TO INDIAN BUREAU 


We have shown by record evidence, including court decisions and reciting 
solemn promises made to the voters of the Nation, and by the new policy statement 
approved by Congress (Resolution 108), that there is no further need or excuse 
for appropriating public funds to sustain the Federal Indian Bureau in California. 

It has been necessary to make this extensive statement, for in no other way 
can we Indians give you the facts in support of our plea that the welfare and 
best interests of the Indian citizens of California can only be served by bringing 
an immediate end to arbitrary rule over our affairs. The record proof which 
we have submitted cannot be questioned. The improvements and advances made 
in California have all been accomplished against the desire and efforts of the 
Indian Bureau. It is apparent that California Indians are entirely free from all 
forms of legal control by the Federal Government except the fact that there are 
in the hands of the California area agent of the Bureau (1) funds belonging to 
various groups of Indians of the State, and (2) there remains in the United 
States Treasury approximately $1 million (Bureau admits it does not know) 
resulting from a stipulated judgment by the Court of Claims in 1944, and (3) 
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the title to the some 600,000 acres of so-called reservations, etc., in the State has 
not been transferred to the Indian owners, the title being held by the Government 
in trust. 

In no other State are the Indian people so nearly free from all Federal control. 
California Indians by act of Congress (Public Law 280) are subject to the laws 
of the State—there are no Indian Bureau police in the State. In fact, a pattern 
has been set up for other States to follow if they extend to Indians their legal 
rights. 

We plead for drastic action to carry out the promises and pledges made by both 
political parties in 1952—to restore to the Indian race their rights to live as a 
free people in the lands of their birth. No California Indian will suffer because 
of the cutting off of public funds to the Bureau. Such appropriations sustain 
the iron rule of the Bureau—those funds do not aid our Indian people. How can 
Congress justify its handing the Bureau approximately $500,000 this year just to 
supervise Indians of the State? These things help the Indian Bureau and in no 
manner promotes the welfare of Indians. 

Respectfully, 
MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION, 
JAMES MARTINEZ, President. 
PURL WILLIS, Counselor. 


LETTER FROM MRS. LEO D. MINER 


Chairman Haypren. The committee has received numerous com- 
munications pertaining to the extension of the George Washington 
Parkway between Chain Bridge and Cabin John. I would like to 
include in the record a letter from Mrs. Leo D. Miner, a member of 
the Audubon Society, that is representative of the views of the various 
organizations interested in this matter. 

( The letter referred to follows :) 

Marcu 12, 1956. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Interior Department Subcommittee, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR HAYDEN: May I, as a naturalist and above all a conservation- 
ist, present to you my views on the proposed George Washington Memorial 
Parkway. 

Let me say that I am not opposed to a parkway. I do oppose the use of the 
fund of $1,835,554 for use of such a parkway between Chain Bridge and Cabin 
John unless the following course is pursued : 

First: That the Park Service and the Bureau of Public Roads make a thorough 
restudy to assure us that construction shall not in any way infringe on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal or alter the natural and historic character of this 
cherished canal area ; and especially that 

Second: No plan shall be put in effect unless it specifically provides that the 
edge of the roadbed foundation on its canalside shall be at least 300 feet from 
the canal bank. 

I wholeheartedly urge that these specifications be incorporated in the appro- 
priations bill, and I do ask your help in preserving this part of our natural 
beauty and greatly cherished area. 

For many years it has seemed to a great number of us that this area should 
be made a wildlife preserve. The nesting of some of our more rare birds in that 
area, many making it their winter residence, is striking and proof of its value 
as a bird sanctuary. During the migration of our birds in spring and autumn, 
all nature lovers about our Capital City take to the towpath for countless birds 
either passing through in migration, or stopping with us for nesting and this 
alone makes the area the best place for such a sanctuary. The cutting away 
of our lifetime trees from the hillside overlooking the canal would seriously eut 
the lovely reflection of autumn beauty in the water of the canal, as well as cutting 
down very greatly our bird population. 

We do ask that you come to our rescue and help us preserve this area, almost 
the only one left in its native State and beauty in our area. 

Very sincerely, 
EKpitH A. MINER 
Mrs. Leo D. Miner, 
Audubon Society Member. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR SYMINGTON 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Symington has submitted a statement 
in which he urges that the committee recommend adequate funds for 
the Forest Service. The Senator’s statement will be included in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED TO SENATE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES BY SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, according to the Timber Resource Review, recently released by 
the United States Forest Service, by the year 2000 this country will need 
95 billion board-feet of sawtimber as compared to our present use of approxi- 
mately 50 billion board-feet. 

This estimate, based on the assumption that wood will continue to be an im 
portant structural material, makes clear that we must plan now for our future 
timber needs. 

We all know that trees do not grow overnight, nor are they growing in sufficient 
quantity or quality to meet our steadily increasing consumption. 

In our expanding economy, it is essential that we increase the productivity and 
quality of our timber potential. Steps recommended by authorities in this field 
include: 

More effective methods of controlling forest fires, the great destroyer of 
some of our finest trees ; 

Better control of timber insects and diseases ; 

Development of more efficient use for present inferior grades of lumber ; 
and 

Development of new wood products. 

To accomplish these ends, our present research program needs to be expanded. 

Conditions in my own State of Missouri serve as a typical example of the 
inadequacy of the present forest program. 

Almost one-third of Missouri, 15 million acres, is forested, yet last year onl: 
$114 million was realized from the sale of Missouri timber products, an average 
of about 10 cents per forested acre. In fact, Missouri timber production was so 
inadequate that it was necessary to import about 66 percent of the lumber used 
in our State. 

This situation is typical of similar problems in other timber-producing States. 

In view of the tremendous amount of work to be done, the fiscal 1957 budget 
recommendations for the Nation’s forest pregram are not adequate. 

As example, Missouri alone needs an additional $90,000 for forest and range 
management investigations and additional $30,000 for fire-control investigations. 
Undoubtedly other States have similar problems. 

Just last week, the importance of this later item—fire-control investigations 
was reemphasized in Missouri when two fires, one near Camdenton and the other 
near Ellsinore, destroyed approximately 47,000 acres of timber. 

Had adequate funds been available for fire-control investigations, this great 
loss might have been prevented, or at least greatly reduced. 

In further support of the request for additional fire-control investigations 
funds, attached is a copy of a letter from Missouri’s State forester, George O. 
White, of the Missouri Conservation Commission. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in view of the job ahead, I respectfully urge that 
funds be made available commensurate with the national need in this field. 

Funds applied to forest research will return benefits many times greater than 
the original investment 


MIssourrI CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: In considering such tremendous amounts which 
are involved in congressional appropriations, important basic items of small 
figures are often not given the attention which their importance justifies. One 
of these important small appropriations is that of cooperative fire control which 
makes possible the protection from forest fires of most of the State and private 
forest land in the United States. Last year the Federal Government appropri- 
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ated $10 million which was distributed to the States on a partial assistance 
basis. This amount should be increased to $13 million. 

The Federal Government has not been meeting its obligation in the cooperative 
forest fire control program. An example of this failure to go forward with the 
most basic part of the forestry program is evident in looking at the Federal 
funds for cooperative forest fire control which have been paid to the State of 
Missouri. In the fiscal year 1948-49, Missouri received $202,389 from the Fed- 
eral Government for cooperative fire control. Since that time it has averaged 
about $186,000 each year, and only this year when a slight increase was made 
in the national appropriation was the amount increased back to $201,825 which 
was still $564 less than the Federal Government provided Missouri in 1948—49. 

You will be doing a real service to Missouri and to all of the forested States 
if you will urge the Committee on Forestry and Agricultural Appropriations 
of the Senate to raise the figure for cooperative forest fire control from $10 
million to $18 million. 

Very truly yours, 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
GEORGE QO. WuitTE, State Forester. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR FLANDERS 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to have included in the record a 
statement by Senator Flanders pertaining to funds for forest research. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


_ 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RALPH E. FLANDERS 


Mr. Chairman the Nation is in danger of soon being without a commercially 
operable supply of certain of the valuable high quality hardwoods. Already 
species like yellow birch and hard maple are in such shortage as to be only 
obtainable with great expense and difficulty. High quality hardwoods provide a 
unique industry for which a premium market exists only if the quantity and 
quality is sufficient. With such a market, land put to use in these hardwoods 
would yield far more per acre than in softwood or more than land get go to 
scrub, as is happening in certain areas of our country at present. The product 
would open up new industries, sustain old ones, and increase market values in a 
noncompetitive commodity. 

It appears substantially impossible to uncover practical means of developing 
the present inferior hardwood natural growth. The approach must be based on 
planted hardwoods. Therefore, this amendment proposes appropriations for 
the following four fields of hardwood research : 

I. Site research which should include studies of soil conditions, elevation, and 
exposure to determine precisely the appropriate location for hardwood planting. 

II. Procedures for growing good nursery stock and cheaper, more successful 
planting methods should be worked out. 

III. Development of practical techniques for repelling elements of natural 
destruction, which should include exploring the effectiveness and economic 
feasibility of means for discouraging animals such as deer and mice from 
feeding on young hardwoods. 

IV. The speeding up of equality hardwood growth for early maturity which 
should include the application of the latest work in genetics and environment. 

Only hardwoods of high economic value should be planted for there is now a 
surplus of hardwoods of low value. These superior trees can be selected or 
created by hybridization, but such a program will require a number of years 
of research. In Sweden, for example, flame birch was selected and propagated 
to vield a highly figured, valuable cabinet wood. 

This program is mainly new territory for forestry research, It is designed 
to make possible a quantity market of quality hardwoods which bring top 
market value unrealizable at present because of the scarcity of supply. 

In order to get this program started I am asking that this comunittee give 
favorable consideration to increasing the appropriation to the Forest Service 
for forest management research by $250,000, 

Chairman Haypren. We will recess at this time until] 10 a. m. to- 


Morrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Wednesday, March 14, 1956, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 15, 
1956.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez and Mundt. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVIC! 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


PURCHASE OF PRIVATE LANDS 


Senator Munpr. (Temporarily presiding.) The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Senator Bennett ? 

I believe you have some words of wisdom for our committee. 

Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, in keeping with every other wit- 
ness who comes, I did not come to urge the reduction of appropriations, 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of items in the Forest Service 
Speeares ation in which we in Utah are very much interested. Over 
the past 2 years, this being the third, this committee has at our request 
added $10,000 to the Forest Service appropriation for the purpose of 
purchasing private lands that now exist within the confines of the 
Cache Forest on the watersheds overlooking the city of Ogden and 
other cities in the area. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, I have a rather detailed statement on that for the 
record. 

Senator Munpr. I suggest you file your statement and highlight 
whatever you wish. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WALLACE F. BENNETT ON THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


FOREST SERVICE 


1. Cache purchase unit of the Cache National Forest.—First, Mr. Chairman, 

I wish to thank you and this committee for specifying last year that oo 

in forest receipts should be used for the Cache purchase unit in the Cache Na- 
tional Forest. 

wD 


vw 
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Once again, the House has failed to allocate any funds for this very important 
local-Federal partnership conservation program. I sincerely hope that this com- 
mittee will provide the needed $10,000 again this year. 

Thus far, well over 60 percent of the funds for this project to buy up private 
lands in critical watershed areas to be turned over to the Forest Service for 
operation, has come from private groups and from individuals or local govern- 
mental bodies. Since I testified last year before this committee, Weber County 
has taken an option to purchase lands in the project area for $45,000 and the 
North Ogden Kiwanis Club has started a drive for another $5,000. The Weber 
County Watershed Protective Corp. is paying $5,000 down on a $17,000 contract 
for 2,500 acres of critical land adjoining the Weber County option. This is 
in addition to $92,485 previously collected from local sources—compared with 
$74,689 of Federal funds. 

I have seldom seen a finer display of community unity and dedication to the 
cause of protecting vital watersheds. 

A modest participation by the Federal Government is more than justified to 
protect the $10 million Federal investment in the Pineview Dam. Moreover, 
the prevention of floods by adopting sound conservation practices in the affected 
watersheds will protect the great Hill Field Air Base and other Federal installa- 
tions in the Ogden area, as well as arterial highways and railroads in this 
important area. 

2. National forest recreation areas.—Yesterday, I presented a statement on 
the Senate floor calling the attention of the entire Senate to the shocking neglect 
of our forest recreational areas, pointing out that they are becoming national 
slums. I would like to submit copies of that statement for the committee's 
consideration. 

Briefly summarized: I hope this committee will increase the funds for forest 
recreation by $2.7 million above the $2.2 million recommended by the House, 
making a total of $4.9 million in the appropriation for “sanitation and care of 
public campgrounds.” 

This should be but the beginning of an 8-year program, a mission 64 for the 
forest recreation program. Over the next 8 years, $28.5 million is needed to 
rehabilitate and expand existing facilities and build new facilities to meet 
the tremendously expanded needs. 

The $2.2 million recommended by the House is not even enough to maintain 
existing facilities, since $8.4 million is required for adequate maintenance. I 
would, therefore, propose that $1.2 million be added for maintenance and 
$1.5 million to begin long overdue capital improvements. 

Not since the CCC days of the 1930’s have any capital improvements been 
made on recreational facilities. Meanwhile, 40 percent of the facilities in 
the Intermountain region alone have deteriorated so badly that they are 
beyond use. During this same time, the number of visitors to the recreational 
areas over the entire Nation has jumped from 14 million in 1939 to 45 million 
in 1955, a staggering increase of over 200 percent. 

We are in the sad position of having 3 times more people visit these facilities 
than they were designed for, with 40 percent of the 20-year-old facilities 
bevond use. 

The 45 million visits to our forest recreation areas compared to 50 million 
to our national parks and monuments in 1955, make it imperative that we also 
have the equivalent of a mission 66 for our forest recreation areas. 

Three times as many people vistited our forests in Utah in 1955, not including 
highway users, than visited Yellowstone Park. Three times as many people 
visited Utah forests than visited all of the parks and monuments in Utah com- 
bined. Iam giving my complete support to the mission 66 program for the parks, 
but I also wish to urge this committee to embark on a mission 64 for forest 
recreation areas. 

3. Range revegetation.—I wish to call the committee’s attention to the appro- 
priaion for range revegetation. The House has approved $715,000 for this pro- 
gram, but this amount is woefully inadequate. There are 4 million acres, largely 
in the 11 Western States, which are in need of reseeding. At an esimated cost 
of $9 per acre to reseed the ranges, $36 million is needed to complete the prozrain. 
At the present rate of appropriation it will take a full 50 years to get it done. 

Range reseeding is a vital program and the work done thus far has been re- 
markably successful. The program is largely self-liquidating because of the 
return to the Federal Government in taxes from the increased carrying capacity 
of the ranges. 
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Increasing the range-carrying capacity is very important in Utah since many 
cattlemen and sheepmen are having their grazing acreage cut because of the poor 
range conditions on the forest lands in some areas. 

The program has the two-pronged effiect of bettering watershed conditions on 
the forests while aiding sorely-pressed stockmen at the same time. 

I would like to submit a table showing the Utah reseeding requirements. I 
therefore urge this committee to increase the appropriation for range revegeta- 
tion by $1 million making a total of $1,715,000. It will still take 21 years to 
complete the program at this faster rate. 


Range reseeding needed on the national forests of Utah 


! 
Forests Acres Cost Fore Acres 
Ashley 10, 420 $98, 900 
Cache 54,000 | 597, 380 
Dixie 662, 000 8, 516, 400 
Fishlake 206, 100 4, 216, 360 
Manti-La Sal 361, 940 3, 570, 600 


4. Soil and water management.—The Forest Service is cooperating with the 
Soil Conservation Service under the small watershed program (Public Law 566 
passed in 1954). The Forest Service received its funds under the soil and water 
management budget item, but the problem in the less densely populated public 
land States is not solved under this program. 

Only a small percentage of watershed restoration needs on national-forest 
land in Utah and the other public land States can be accomplished under the 
present provisions of Public Law 566. This is due in part to the great dispersion 
of problem areas which are difficult to relate to local groups and in some instances 
to the fact that benefits to improvement programs accrue too far downstream to 
fit into the concept of “local sponsors” provided in Public Law 566. Such benefits 
include protection of the fish resource, reduction of sedimentation to streams, 
reservoirs and irrigation canals, and flood control. Then, too, stabilizing and 
saving the watershed soil in these upland areas above the “local sponsors” area 
is an important item itself which, under the present program, is not regarded as 
a benefit in program evaluation. 

An example of the problem in Utah is the Pleasant Creek pilot watershed proj- 
ect under Public Law 566. On one side of the hill there are local sponsors, while 
on the other side of the hill there are no local sponsors, and the law does not 
apply, although the area is quite as important for soil conservation and water- 
shed protection as the other side of the hill. 

The immediate answer is to increase Forest Service participation in this pro- 
gram, and I urge the committee to approve an additional $1 million for soil and 
water management, making a total of $1,350,000. 

The following table gives the kind and amount of estimated cost of watershed 
restoration work needed on national-forest lands in the State of Utah alone. 
Plans are already available for doing this work. Yet, under the present provi- 
sions of Public Law 566, only a small percentage can be accomplished. 
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Watershed restoration work needed on national-forest lands in Utah 


Estimated 
total cost 


Improvement measures | Number of units 


Channel improvement.-__.._-- a = ea sont Relies k sence $657, 731 
Gully stabilization : ee eee : s ecosunal MUL. cco. 16, 983, 410. 
Sheet erosion control, contour trench, pit, chisel, etc ..| 372,562 acres 7, 298, 760 
Stabilization dunes and blowouts IR ices i pus 73, 000 
Road and trail erosion control : 4,673.5 miles 972, 300 
Landslide stabilization : oe | 95 _.-acres 427, 500 
Seeding grasses and herbaceous plants ..| 1,427,893 GO. wins , 554, 542 
Planting woody shrubs y : | 67,860___ do... , 696, 500 
Reforestation en : ; "= _.| 62,360 do , 182, 600 
Fill in understocked stands_- P ‘ ..| 86,090. | , 263, 150 
Control poisonous and noxious weeds 83,316_- G0. 0«: 391, 445 
Erosion control stock driveways 377 do 161, 175 
Modified range management to permit natural recovery 2,500,000 do 
Restoration or improvement of land productivity woken 3,892 coe 68, 027 
Structures: 
Water storage non-flood control sll ; a ae Mos ae - each__| 900, 400 
Water storage flood control im | 5 Sem do 214, 190 
Waterspreading and irrigation .| 12,25 acres 307, 800 
Stream pollution control projects 7 sitecns'suea ee 4, 450 


Total estimated project costs. es i ee Di Je een ke ee eee 
| 


The above project works to restore impaired watersheds is essential for runoff control and for the protec- 
tion of related dependencies downstream to relieve a continuing threat of damage and distress. 


5. Cooperative forestry.—The deputy State forester for the State of Utah has 
called my attention to several important cooperative programs and I urge 
your favorable consideration of his recommendations. To quote from his letter: 

“Since each of these cooperatives endeavors has produced very marked 
progress in Utah over a relatively short preiod of time, we are in hopes that 
you will be justified in submitting a statement * * * supporting increases in 
Clarke-MecNary section 2 from $10,250,000 to $13,000,000 in Clarke-McNary sec- 
tion 4 from $505,000 to $1,000,000, cooperative forest management from $690,000 
to $1,000,000 and forest research from $215,000 to $715,000.” 

Bureau of Land Management: An amount of $186,000 has been requested for 
halogeton control under the Bureau of Land Management budget. The cattle- 
men and sheepmen are greatly concerned about this poisonous weed which is 
being spread on the rangelands, particularly in western Utah. If allowed to 
continue spreading uncontrolled on the public and private lands of Utah, it may 
jeopardize the cattle and sheep industries in Utah. Therefore, I hope that 
the committee will appropriate the full $186,000 and give serious thought to 
increasing the amount. An ounce of prevention may save our rangelands. 

We have had a serious backlog of lease and other land applications in Utah 
because of the unprecedented uranium boom, as well as a great increase of 
oil and gas leases. It has worked a hardship on the local mining industry and 
the Bureau of Land Management is to be commended for its work to diminish 
the backlog. They recommend for the lease and disposal of lands and mineral 
resources in Utah a total of $571,000 compared to an appropriation last year 
of $211,650. I urge that your committee appropriate the full amount. 

The State of Utah has been deprived of its so-called school lands, given to the 
State by the enabling act admitting Utah into the Union in 1896. Until recently, 
little cadastral surveying had been done and I, therefore, hope that you will 
maintain the level of appropriations as recommended by the President. Utah 
would receive $270,000 as compared with $248,000 last year and this will mean 
that 198 school sections will be turned over to the State, a total of 126,700 acres. 
You can well appreciate what this will mean, in view of the sad conditions 
of our publie schools in Utah. 

I hope that you will restore the $778,000 House cut in the appropriations recom- 
mended for the Bureau of Land Management. I understand that the cut 
would be made in the lands and minerals which will mean insufficient funds 
for the land offices and slow up the handling of applications for homesteads 
and similar applications. Moreover, these cuts would mean a curtailment of the 
program inaugurated under Public Law 167 to prevent mining abuses in forests 
and other public lands. It took too long to get this much needed remedial 
legislation on the books to slow it down at this time. 

Fish and wildlife: I wish to call your attention to two budget requests for 
fish and wildlife. The first deals with predatory animal and rodent control. 
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Appropriations for this program have been virtually the same for many years 
With rising costs, this has brought about a sharp curtailment in a badly needed 
program. Utah, for example, has received $43,160 each year for a good many 
years, but rising costs have meant that the money can barely cover administra 
tive expenses. 

The entire appropriation should be revised up sharply over last year, and I 
strongly urge your committee to do so. The wool growers recommend $1.5 
million. The House bill calls for $1 million. With the gradual curtailing of the 
program has come a rapid increase in the number of sheep and cattle slaughtered 
on our ranges in Utah by predators. Responsible people in Utah assure me that 
every dollar spent by the Federal Government will yield $10 in return from in- 
creased taxes because of the many sheep and cattle which will be saved. 

The second item is the construction program to renovate the Springville 
Fish Hatchery, built in 1916 with no moderization since, resulting in an anti 
quated and inadequate plant. Forty thousands dollars was appropriated last 
year and the President recommends $30,000 this year, which still leaves $80,000 
more needed to complete what the Fish and Wildlife has told me constitutes 
a first priority operating unit. I ask, therefore, that you raise the appropriation 
to $110,000, or alternately, a 2-year program instead of 4 at the present rate 
It will be a real boon to fishermen in Utah, southern Idaho and other adjacent 
States. 

National Park Service: IT am delighted with the $9.800,000 which has heer 
added for construction in the parks and monuments to inaugurate the Pres 
dent’s 10-year mission 66 program. This improvement and expansion is long 
overdue and I hope the committee will maintain the full amount. Many of 
the parks and monuments in Utah have lanquished with little or no develop- 
ment and this program represents a great boon for them and for the people of 
the United States who will now be able to enjoy beauties long denied them 

There are three items which are badly needed in Utah and which are not 
included in the present budget and I hope the committee will make provision 
for them: 

(1) A good oil road is needed around the rim of Cedar Breaks National 
Monument for about 6 miles. It is estimated that $40,000 a vear will be needed 
for 4 years to complete the road work and the money should come from the 
minor roads fund of the Park Service. 

(2) The second proposal is that $50,000 to be allocated this year to begin sur- 
veys on a road into Zion National Monument from U. 8. 91. Virtually nothing 
has been done during its 20-year history to improve Zion Monument. I hope you 
will also allocate sufficient survey funds to begin work on a road into the long 
neglected Arches National Monument this vear. 

(3) The last urgent requirement is $20,000 for a well at the Capitol Reef 
National Monument to adequately supply the area. 


NEEDED: A Misston 66 FoR NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION FACILITIES 


Our national forest recreation areas are in danger of becoming national slums 
unless Congress takes positive remedial action immediately. 

Because of insufficient funds, coupled with the meteoric rise in public use, 
forest sanitation and recreation facilities are woefully inadequate to meet exist- 
ing needs. The resulting unsanitary conditions, unsatisfactory water systems 
and toilet, worn out fire grates and increased fire hazards in the overcrowded 
recreation areas are imperiling the Nation’s health and safety. Meanwhile, the 
$30 million Federal Government investment in national forest campground and 
picnic facilities is falling to pieces at an alarming rate. 

Forty-five million Americans visited and enjoyed forest recreational facilities 
in 1955, according to preliminary estimates. This represents an increase of 5 
million over 1954 and exceeds the 18 million visitors in 1946 by 214 times, a jump 
of 153 percent in 9 years. 

Few people realize that almost as many people use and visit our national 
forest recreation areas as visit our national parks and monuments. In 1955, 50 
million visitors were logged at the national parks and monuments while 45 
million were tallied in forest recreation areas during the same year exclusive of 
casual passers-by on forest highways. 

I am sure the other Members of Congress share my pleasure at the emphasis 
which President Eisenhower’s 10-year mission 66 program has placed on the 
national parks and monuments, an emphasis which is well deserved and long 
overdue. A similar emphasis should now be placed on the development and 
modernization of our forest parks. We need a mission 66 for our forests 
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A national problem 


There are 4,400 camp and picnic areas on the 151 national forests located in 
39 States and Alaska. Some 700 of these are located near main United States 
and State highways and are convenient for overnight stops by tourists. The rest 
are located along secondary roads and are often many miles from main tourist 
routes and are ideal for ¢ampers. 

Forests are national assets—Our forests are in every way priceless national 
assets. Even on a hard dollars-and-cents basis, our national forests turn into 
the Treasury more than it costs to operate the and this is true even though 25 
percent of the forest receipts are appropriated to the States as payments in lieu of 
taxes. The year 1955 is a typical year in which forest receipts totaled $84,120,150 
while expenditures on the forests came to only $74,647,903. 

It is time to reinvest a modest portion of these funds to modernize and expand 
our present inadequate recreational and sanitary facilities. 

Thirty-nine States directly affected.—Thirty-nine States of the Union are ul- 
timately and directly affected by the recreational program of the Forest Service 
as shown by the following table: 


Total recreation use of national forest areas in 1954 (other than highways) 


State Total visits; Man-days State Total visits | Man-days 


Alabama. . ete 103, 380 59,090 || New Hampshire 935, 576 686, 440 
Alaska eb vans 197, 879 300, 548 New Mexico. 1, 419, 906 1, 535, 488 
Arizona Silas , 669,482 | 2,003,033 North Carolina ; 1, 935, 784 1, 355, 431 
Arkansas.................| 546,813 ie be |! Olio; .....-. =... 117, 600 49, 180 
CPR se ssaomncent ), 955, 576 17, 295, 687 || Oklahoma ‘ 14, 950 14, 950 
Colorado ‘ : _..-.-| 4,245,838 | 5,106,131 |} Oregon...-- 2, 804, 041 3, 731, 543 
Florida aol 660,010 | 1,089, 680 Pennsylvania 890, 000 604, 500 
Georgia = at 552, 900 | 435, 625 || Puerto Rico 146, 475 131, 358 
Idaho : , 465, 925 2, 393, 302 || South Carolina-__- | 277, 680 90, 542 
Illinois ch | 312, 300 146, 100 || South Dakota__..........| 1,432,330 1, 682, 105 
Indiana dita | 77, 670 32,440 || Tennessee. - 1, 111, 500 504, 445 
RMON Kc pacuusmcce | 142, 000 | 191,900 || Texas... .-- SF Sere 199, 300 148, 525 
Louisiana - .--_--- wiki 95, 200 143,717 || Utah ; 3, 750, 400 3, 553, 702 
Maine 14, 400 11,375 || Vermont-. -- 77, 200 79, 250 
NOON no ecco ; 1,027,753 | 1,497,445 || Virginia : 580, 700 742, 710 
Minnesota siti 623,423 | 1,374,428 || Washington | 1,913, 486 2, 757,049 
DOU. chu aeuale el 238, 900 | 145,000 || West Virginia 374, 053 a 322, 998 





Missouri ...-| 619,367 | 439, 164 || Wisconsin. ----.-- -.--| 341,800 416, 467 
Montana____- Kae eal 311, 445 1, 628, 891 W yoming. . $41, 095 1, 337, 441 
eee 31, 970 7, 993 eign 

Nevada pastes 247, 930 311, 322 Total mY 54, 846, | 846, 629 





It is startling to observe that the forest recreational areas of 13 States had over 
1 million visitors in 1954 with the highest, California, reaching nearly 7 million. 
Moreover, 22 States had over 500,000 visitors. This is all the more remarkable 
since the number of visitors for 1955 will undoubtedly be from 10 to 15 percent 
higher in virtually every one of the 39 States. 


Need for increased funds 


The present sad state of recreation and sanitation facilities in the national 
forests arises from two basic factors, the first of which, the great expansion in 
public use, I have already referred to: 

1. Expansion in public use-——45 million people in 1955 used the facilities of 
the national forests for recreation, facilities which were largely built during 
the 1930’s by the CCC boys to accommodate only 10 to 15 million visitors. The 
following table charts this remarkable growth in the number of visitors: 
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Number of visits to the national forests for utilization of the recreation resources, 
calendar year 1924 to present 

Total number Total number 

Calendar year: of visits Calendar year: of visite 
POEL, ctatitemcne __ 4, 660, 389 1939 _ 14, 331, 861 
RA inte . : 5, 622, 206 ee. atin 
6, 044, 267 1941____ saint 18, 004, 785 
6, 136, 813 a a 7 _ 10, 407, 120 
1928 scl 3, 550, 317 ae i _ 6, 274, 659 
1929 7, 132, 058 = taeda Reg 
1930 910, 924 $45... ___-~ 10, 074, 089 
1931 ee cits 18, 240, 677 
1932_- 895, 843 Weta ; secerstn tiinienen tees a a 
Fiscal year: Silas ccatan 24, 010, 964 
165, 521 Si anenas evenanatiuniincn Ti a a 
ee 8, 580, 806 | IIIT s:iesis-diiionecappipenniniiearansenc a 
1935__ 718, 330 | oO at 29, 950, 252 
Me bctmaese 781, 094 | 952___ ; 33, 006, 885 
1937 11, 832, 658 1953.....- ___ 35, 403, 050 
1938 14, 495, 274 1954___- 40, 304, 037 





The great expansion in the number of visitors has far outstripped the avail- 
able facilities. The annual increase in use has averaged 101% percent per year 
for the last 3 years, with all indications pointing to the same high continuing rate 
of growth in the future. By 1960, the number of visitors will be well over 60 
million annually, and they will be using facilities designed for one-fourth that 
many people unless Congress takes action now. 

2. Inadequate funds.—The second factor is that insufficient money has been 
appropriated over the years, not even enough to merely maintain existing facil- 
ities. Virtually no money whatever has been spent for capital improvements or 
expansion since the 1930's. Consequently, there has been a sharp deterioration. 
To illustrate, 40 percent of the recreational facilities in the Intermountain 
region are deteriorated so badly that they are beyond use. Repair and replace 
ment have not kept up with wear and tear and increased use. Congestion itself 
has resulted in abuse to facilities and has hastened their deterioration. 

Present appropriation picture: The House Interior apppropriation bill calls 
for a $470,000 increase over last year for “sanitation and care of public 
campgrounds,” making a total of $2,194,500. However, $3,200,000 is needed 
during this coming year just to adequately maintain already existing facilities. 
If the House bill prevails, even with the welcome increase, we will have another 
year of going downhill on maintenance with nothing whatever being done on 
capital improvements to meet the greatly expanded need. 


Capital improvements needed 

The Forest Service estimates that a capital investment of $7,169,000 is needed 
to rehabilitate all essential existing public use areas and facilities. However, 
as already pointed out, the existing facilities were devised to meet the need of 
the 1930’s while visitor use has expanded threefold since that time. 

The capital investment needed to expand the capacity of existing areas and 
to construct new areas necessary to accommodate present use in a safe and 
satisfactory manner amounts to $17,135,000. With the continuing rise in use, 
it is probable that more will be needed to meet the needs for future use. 

When we consider that $30 million is already invested in recreational facili- 
ties, coupled with the intense public demand for forest recreation, quite as much 
so as the demand upon our national parks, more money should be appropriated. 
This is particularly true since the benefit and value which our citizens receive 
from healthful outdoor activity is incalculable. 

Proposed 8-year program: A mission 1964 

Quite obviously all of the necessary improvements cannot be undertaken in a 
single year. Therefore, I propose an 8-year program for our national forest 
recreation areas which will proceed efficiently to meet this great national need. 
I hope that my colleagues in the Senate will join with me and at the end of the 
§ years we will be able to point to our forest parks with national pride instead 
of avoiting them as national slums. 

1. Program for maintenance.—An additional $1.2 million shon'd he added to 
the House recommendations of $2.2 million, making a total of $3.4 million, the 
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amount needed to maintain existing facilities. This appropriation would have 
to be scaled upward over the 8 years reachng a total of $3.7 million by 1964. 
This is the amount the Forest Service estimates will be needed to maintain the 
expanded facilities. 

2. Program for capital improvements.—There is no money in the present budg- 
et for capital improvements and there hasn’t been any since the 1930’s. This 
year $1.5 million should be appropriated; next year, $3 million; and $4 million 
each year through fiscal year 1964, totaling $28.5 million over the 8 years to 
meet present and expanded needs during the next 8 years. 

The total additional funds for maintenance and capital improvements during 
the next fiscal year if this program is adopted is $2.7 million, making a grand 
total of $4.9 million for sanitation and care of public campgrounds under the 
Forest Service appropriation. 

Additional funds will be efficiently utilized: I am sure the Forest Service can 
adequately and efficiently utilize the increased funds to better our forests parks. 
The House has approved a $9.8 million increase for construction alone to in 
nugurate the mission 66 program for the Park Service. The Forest Service 
should be able to handle the more modest $2.7 million to inaugurate a inission 
64 for forest recreation. The increase is even more necessary since mission 66 
will bring increased demands on the national forests for two reasons. Virst, 
most parks and monuments are largely surrounded by national forests, and, 
second, new campgrounds in the forests adjacent to the many parks are con- 
templated to serve park visitors. 

Congress should support this program: My purpose in calling this serious 
problem to the attention of the Senate is that so few people realize the gravity 
of the situation facing our national forest recreation areas. Equally few know 
how extensively these areas are used by the American people. Because it is a 
little-known problem, I thought that all of my colleagues in the Senate would 
wish to have this material before them, since the interior appropriation bill will 
shortly be before the Senate. Hearings are even now being held. 

I shall also, of course, present this proposed program in testifying before the 
Senate Interior Appropriations Subcommittee presided over by Senator Hayden, 
who has long been sympathetic to forest needs, 

The need is urgent, and I sincerely hope that Congress will act this year to 
prevent our forests from becoming a national disgrace. 

Situation in Utah, typical of 39 forest States 

Since I am from Utah, I am naturally best acquainted with forest recreational 
facilities in my own State. However, the situation in Utah is similar to that 
of most other States; so my referring to Utah conditions will, in large part, have 
general application. 

It is virtually impossible to find a picnic spot or parking place in any of the 
canyons near Salt Lake City during July or August. A similar condition prevails 
in the canyons near Ogden and Logan. It is not surprising since the Wasatch 
Forest is the third most visited forest in the United States with 1,560,000 visits 
in 1954. 

Overcrowding: The overcrowding is so severe that the lower parts of Mill 
Creek and the Cottonwood Canyons have been trampled like the bedding grounds 
of a herd of sheep. This concentrated use of the forest picnic and campgrounds 
not only damages them as recreational places, but creates severe sanitation, 
safety and fire problems. This condition is doubly critical in Utah for practi- 
cally every mountain stream in the State is some community’s water supply. 
Further, congestion in the improved campground areas tends to push people 
into sections where sanitary and safety facilities are not provided, adding tre- 
mendously to the overall problem, 

Twenty-five percent of visitors are from out of State: The visitors to Utah 
forest areas are by no means all from Utah. Fully one-fourth or 25 percent 
come from other States from all over the Union. 

Expanded recreation use in Utah: Public use of the 7 national forests of Utah 
for recreation has increased from 1.6 million in 1941 to 3.8 million visits in 1954. 
This does not include another 2,415,000 who traveled over the highways through 
the national forests to enjoy the scenery while passing through. 

Three times more visitors than Yellowstone Park: Recreation use in Utah dur- 
ing 1955 will equal or exceed that of 1954 and is about equal to 3 times the annual 
number visiting Yellowstone National Park, and it is 3 times the number visit- 
ing all the national parks and monuments in Utah. 
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The total recreation use of the national forests in 1954 shows that Utah ranks 
third of the 39 States having national forests, and is exceeded only by California 
and Colorado. 

It is estimated that use by 1960 will reach approximately 5 million visits ac- 
cording to present trends. 

Forty percent of facilities deteriorated to worthlessness: The areas improved 
for public recreation in national forests in Utah now have approximately 7,200 
family units and were installed during the CCC program at a cost of about 
$1,900,000. Forty percent of the facilities of the entire Intermountain region, 
including Utah, have depreciated to a point where they can no longer be eco- 
nomically maintained. This means a loss in Utah of 1,800 family units at a 
time when use has more than doubled and will shortly be tripled. 

Another 2,500 new family units are urgently needed. By 1960 it is estimated 
there will be needed another 3,000 units. The capacity of the improved areas 
is, therefore, shrinking against the growing trends for increased public use. 

Present funds going only for sanitation and fire control: Since there hasn’t 
been enough money appropriated since the 1930's even for maintenance, and since 
no money has been appropriated for capital improvements since then, the funds 
which are allocated to Utah can go only for sanitation control, public safety, and 
fire protection. No money can be channeled to campground improvements. Pit 
toilets still prevail in many canyons in Utah, including Logan Canyon and Big 
Cottonwood. There has been little or no expansion of camping or picnicking 
facilities since the 1930's. 

Local cooperation: The local cities and counties are cooperating with the For- 
est Service to the extent of their means. For example, collection of garbage 
and human waste is done by Salt Lake City and Salt Lake County in adjacent 
canyons. 

Summary of Utah needs: Because of a near-starvation diet imposed upon 
national forest recreational facilities in Utah, a great backlog of improvements 
has grown up. Moreover, expanded use has brought a need for expanded facili- 
ties. A summary of immediate needs and needs by 1960 follows: 


1. Immediate: 
Administration and operation (annual)__ ~~ $170, 000 
Maintenance (annual) 136, 000 
FRCe eer CR, CE Cae Re iain se see psc einstein ies 945, 000 
ROnerOeen OF, Zio TOW UNS... ete eens 1, 411, 000 
2. By 1960: 
Administration and operation (annual) _—---_-~-~- = 233, 000 
Maintenance (annual) -__-___- Z 190, 000 
Construction of an additional 3,000 units____- i 1, 800, 000 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


Senator Bennerr. You would be interested to know that up to this 
time private funds have been raised to the extent of over $100,000, 
Federal funds to the extent of $75,000 have been used, so we are not 
asking the Federal Government to carry the whole burden and the 
local people have been carrying more than their share. 

I hope the committee will write in again the $10,000. 

I have become very much interested in the condition of the recrea- 
tional areas in the national forests. I put a statement in the record 
of the Senate yesterday. Iam here to suggest that the committee con- 
cern itself with the appropriation side of this problem. 

The House recommends $2.2 million for Forest Service recreation. 
I am recommending that the committee consider increasing it up 
to a possible maximum of $4.9 million, and I have some figures which 
may interest you. 

There has been no money spent for capital improvements in the 
forest recreation area since the Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
were abolished more than 20 yars ago. Forty percent of the capital 
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improvements in the forests have now deteriorated to the point where 
they now have no value and are completely unusable. 


VISITORS TO FORESTS 


Forty-five million visitors actually go into our forests for recreation 
and I am not talking about people who ride through them in auto- 
mobiles, as compared with only 50 million who go to the national 
parks. 

In Utah, three times as many people sought recreation in the 
national forests as went either to Yellowstone National Park, or to 
the Utah parks. 

There has not been enough money appropriated since the thirties 
to maintain existing facilities and there is no money in the existing 
bill for capital improvements. 

In the long statement, a copy of which I will also file with the com- 
mittee, I am suggesting that over the next 8 years it will probably be 
necessary to appropriate something like $28 million to Taine these 
recreational areas back to the point where they can be used and to 
meet the greatly expanded needs. 

It is interesting, too, to note that there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the use of these areas since the end of the war. Up to the 
end of the war there were only 14 million people who used them and 
now the figure is 45 million and is increasing very rapidly. 


RANGE REVEGETATION 


I am interested also in the question of range revegetation. 

The House appropriated $715,000 this year for that important 
program. I am recommending an additional amount up to, in the 
judgment of the committee, an additional million. These figures 
may be interesting. 

In the United States there are 4 million acres that need reseeding, 
1.5 million acres of which are in Utah. It costs an estimated $9 per 
acre to reseed the ranges. At the present rate of appropriation, it 
will take 50 years to complete that task and by that time it will need 
to be done over again. 

If we added $1 million, it would only cut the time required to reseed 
by stepping up the rate from 50 to 21 years. So we are not suggesting 
anything that would be considered a crash program. 


WATERSHED DAMS 


I am suggesting also that the committee consider an increase in the 
appropriation for these small watershed dams and to take cognizance 
of the fact that while the small watershed program is based on the 
idea that these projects will be sponsored by local communities af- 
fected by the dams, there are of course as many, or probably more areas 
requiring range protection through small watershed dams where 
there is no local community that can become a sponsor. 

Senator Munpr. I take it these dams would not be big enough to 
provide irrigation. 

Senator Bennett. That is right. It is just a question of putting 
a dam across a small canyon to prevent the runoff on the steep slopes. 

I might say that details of that are in my big statement. 
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The Utah State forester is also interested in the question of co 
operative funds for the forests. The Clarke-McNary section 2 carries 
an appropriation of $10,250,000, and I am recommending that it be in- 
creased to $13 million, and section 4 from $500,000 to $1 million, and 
that for forest research be substantially increased in the field of « 
operative forestry. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE PROBLEM 


Skipping over to the fish and wildlife problem we in Utah, which is 
a State wherein the Federal Government owns approximately 75 per- 
cent of the land, have a very serious problem with predatory animal 
control. It is estimated that every dollar that is spent in predatory 
animal control returns $10 in taxes because of the added income to the 
sheepmen and stockman whose herds are now being very seriously 
damaged by the increase in the predators that has occurred because, 
while funds have not been drastic ally cut back, the cost of operating 
the control system has risen, as everything else ‘has, so the actual sys 
tem has been cut back. 

The House raised the funds this year from $1 million to $1,250,000. 
1 am suggesting that this committee consider adding another quarter 
of a million dollars. 


SPRINGVILLE, UTAH, FISH HATCHERY 


Last year this committee appropriated $30,000 to renovate the Fed- 
eral fish hatchery in the town of Springville, Utah. This was the 


first time that any repairs have been made on that project for about 
40 years. It will take another $110,000 to complete the program that 
was begun. 

The House put in $30,000, which means 4 years more before the 
first parang! program is finished. I would hope that it could be cut 
to a 1-year or 2-year program and that the committee would recom- 
mend $55,000 to $1 10,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to report these 
things to you. My statement covers all of these and one or two others, 
including some requests for additional funds for the National Park 
Service and for the Bureau of Land Management, but I am sure my 
colleagues will touch on those. 


NOXIOUS WEED CONTROL 


Senator Munpr. Let me ask you, what do you do in a big State like 
Utah, which is big from the standpoint of Federal land holding, and 
we will have a witness testify very soon, in connection with the matter 
of noxious weeds / 

Senator Bennerr. One of the problems i skipped over was the 
question of halogeten control, which is very serious in Utah. 

The House is recommending $180,000 and I hope this committee will 
hold it, or perhaps increase it. It is a very serious problem, and there 
is not any easy solution to it. 

Senator Munpr. What does a State or the counties do about it, the 
local people ? 
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Senator Bennett. I am sorry to say I do not know how much 
actually in State funds is put into this program. I know that the 
State agricultural college has been working with State funds on the 
problem of finding means to control it. 

Senator Munpr. If you can supply that for the committee, it would 
be helpful. 

Senator Bennerr. We will be very happy to supply it for the 
committee. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you very much for your statement, Senator. 

Senator Bennerr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Watkins? 


Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMP GROUNDS 


Senator Warkins. I heartily endorse what my junior colleague has 
said. 

Senator Munpr. Is there any wide disagreement ? 

Senator Watkins. I think not. 

I can summarize my presentation on the Forest Service appropria- 
tion by urging $1.2 million additional for sanitation and care of public 
camp grounds. An additional $1,150,000 for soil and water manage- 
ments on forest lands; an unspecified increase for range revegetation 
of forest lands; $10,000 for purchase of private lands within the 
Cache National forest. 


Mr. Chairman, I have been back here time and time again for years 
and we keep hammering away at it in the hope we can get the job 
done. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL 


In connection with the Fish and Wildlife appropriation, $1.5 addi- 
tional for predatory animal control. 


WATER RESOURCES 


Then on collection and evaluation of information on water resources, 
an endorsement of the recommendations of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy for a doubling of this appro- 
priation for $40 million to $80 million during the next 5 years. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, I furnished the details in the statement and I ask 
leave to file it with the committee. 
Senator Munpr. Your statement will appear in the record. 
Senator Warkins. Thank you very much. 
(The statement refrerred to follows :) 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR ARTHUR V. WATKINS OF UTAH 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this subcom- 


mittee today in the interests of natural resources development and preservation 
of public land values. 
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First, I wish to direct your attention to a very fine statement included in the 
summary of the House report on H. R. 9390: The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee stated: 

“The programs financed by the Interior and related agencies appropriations 
bill are in many respects trusteeships established for the purpose of conserving 
and assuring the most effective use of our great natural resources. It is from 
such basic wealth that the Nation's strength and economic stability continue to 
give it a position of leadership in the world, and a generation of national leaders 
carries no greater responsibility than to perpetuate this wealth for the use and 
benefit of succeeding generations. The cost of exercising this responsibility is 
almost inconsequential in terms of the total budget. The revenues generated 
by the activities of the agencies covered by the bill are estimated at $390,395,000 
for fiscal year 1957, only $25,568,200 less than the total of the appropriations. 
Of these revenues approximately $243,018,000 will go into the general fund of 
the Treasury. It is with these overriding considerations that the committee 
re approached its task of formulating the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 

57.” 

Now, I wish to analyze a little further the financial picture painted by your 
colleagues on the House side. 

These appropriations cover the expenses of administering our natural re- 
sources and 647,106,181 acres of public lands, an area larger than the combined 
acreage of all the States east of the Mississippi River. A breakdown of this 
acreage, by agency, is provided by the statistical appendix of the 1955 Report 
of the Director of the Bureau of Land Management, as follows: 


Acres 
468, 439, 583 
160, 582, 176 
NE SN TO oh sitidninre eoteeinrincennnin nem nabtinipanin tit batman login 13, 955, 638 
Fish and Wildlife Service____--__-_-~- age ; 4, 128, 784 


Total 647, 106, 181 


In addition to the costs of administering this vast acreage, the appropriations 
also cover these vital activities: Research in and supervision of development of 
the resources of our natural resources and those in Alaska and other Territories; 
protection and propagation of fish and wildlife, control of predatory animals, 
surveys, mapping, and classification of public lands, minerals, and underground 
water resources; supervision of minerals leasing, fighting forest fires, health and 
safety inspections in mines, and many others. 

The appropriations also cover some otherwise commendable activities which 
are not directly concerned with public lands and natural resources. These in- 
clude the programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, $83,590,000 ; Commission of 
Fine Arts, $31,000; Indian Claims Commission, $124,600; Jamestown-Williams- 
burg-Yorktown Celebration Commission, $115,000; National Capital Planning 
Commission, $1,635,000; Smithsonian Institution, $39,607,000, and parkways, 
$13,500,000. 

These related activities entail total expenditures of some $140,602,000 of the 
total amount approved for expenditure by the House. 

This means that the House-approved bill really includes only $275,361,200 for 
administration and development of public lands and natural resources. 

As the House committee indicated, many of these activities are revenue- 
producing in nature. Our public timberlands, for example, will yield $108,500,000 
during fiscal 1957 alone. 

The House committee estimated that revenues produced by these activities 
would total $390,395,000, or one-third more than the amount appropriated for 
these activities in the House bill. Of this total, $243,018,000 will go into the 
general fund of the Treasury. This means that the net cost to the taxpayers for 
administering this vast program affecting our natural resource development and 
647,106,181 acres of public lands is only $32,343,000, or about 5 cents an acre. 

In spite of this “almost inconsequential” out-of-Treasury cost, the House com- 
mittee found it necessary to pare the budget estimates for the programs in this 
bill some $20,585,000. A large part of this reduction was the $13,825,000 request 
for the Jones Point Bridge, an item which the House committee ruled should 
go to another agency. Hence, the reductions affecting the Department of In- 
terior and related agencies total $6,760,000. I strongly recommend that you 
reassess these reductions and restore a large part of the items reduced. 


73918—56——49 
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I am for economy, but we have “economized” on our public lands and natural 
resources for so many years, that we are now in the position of having to in- 
vest in some basic improvements and maintenance work if we are to preserve 
the values of these resources, which we hold in trusteeship for future genera- 
tions. 

I wish to commend the House committee for one positive action in this regard. 
They whacked the Bureau of Land Management, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and the Bureau of Mines, but they voluntarily increased the appropriations for 
construction of national parks facilities by $9,800,000 over budget estimates. 
This gives them a credit balance of some $3 million in comparing total cuts with 
total increases, and for that I am grateful. 

The House committee really did well by the National Park Service, insofar as 
appropriation increases over fiscal year 1956 are concerned, and for that I am 
also grateful. They approved a total of $22,658,700 in Park Service appropria- 
tions, an increase of roughly 50 percent. These included $1,655,000 extra for 
management and protection; $1,208,000 for maintenance and rehabilitation of 
physical facilities; $9,575,000 for construction; $10,145,700 for liquidation of 
contract authorization (roads, trails, and parkways) ; and $75,000 in general 
administrative expenses. 

These appropriations are needed for our great national parks system, and I 
certainly hope that the Senate committee can go along with the House-approved 
increases, which obviously were made to help make up for many years of reduced 
appropriations for parks development and maintenance. 

At the same time, I should like the Senate committee to consider that the 
Forest Service has comparable problems and certainly merits equal generosity. 

The National Park Service embraces a total of 13,955,638 acres in the 48 States, 
while the national forests include 160,582,176 acres. 

The parks had 50 million visitors last year, while the forests had an estimated 
45 million visitors. 

The Parks had revenues from visitor fees totaling $4,091,750 for fiscal 1955, 
while the Forest Service reported Treasury receipts of $81,139,290 from a variety 
of sources. 

The Park Service appropriation approved by the House totals $67,688,000, an 
increase of $22,658,700 or roughly 50 percent over 1956. 

The Forest Service appropriation approved by the House totals $96,773,000, an 
increase of $6,157,871 or 6 percent over 1956. 

The purpose of this comparison is not to disparage the increase provided for 
the Park Service, because it is eminently justified; rather it is to point up the 
need for an adequate increase in appropriations for the Forest Service, one of 
the few essentially self-sustaining operations of the Federal Government. 

For several years now, I and other Members of Congress have introduced 
bills to provide for an annual allocation of 10 percent of Forest Service revenue 
to campground and recreation facilities and sanitation. This action was re- 
quested to help make up for two decades of neglect in developing and maintain- 
ing these essential improvements to accommodate a visitor load which has been 
increasing at a rate of 10% percent per year for the last several years. These 
proposals got nowhere, however, because of the reluctance of Congress to ear- 
mark funds. 

Under the circumstances, I respectfully request this committee to emulate the 
example set by the House committee and increase Forest Service appropriations 
above the estimates, wherever you feel that a real need exists. I expect to 
enumerate a few areas where increases are justified at this time. 

One area is funds for sanitation and care of public campgrounds, Assistant 
Chief Cliff of the Forest Service told the House committee that the Service should 
have annual appropriations of $3,400,000 to adequately take care of this prob- 
lem. The House voted a modest increase to boost the appropriation to $2,194,000. 
The Senate should boost this amount by at least another $1,200,000. I can tes- 
tify to this need from personal observation, and from endorsements of many local 
and national organizations which have supported bills for an earmarked appro- 
priation from forest revenue. 

For soil and water management on 160,582,176 acres of forest lands, the 
House appropriated only $350,000. This amount should be increased at least to 
$1,500,000, especially when it is considered that these forest lands encompass 
most of the major watersheds of the semiarid Western States. 

Much of this acreage also comprises the best grazing land in the Western 
States. Therefore, it appears that the $715,000 for range revegetation in the 
House bill is grossly inadequate. 
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In line with these suggestions, I also strongly endorse the recommendations 
of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy for a dou- 
bling, in the next 5 years, of the annual rate of appropriations for the collection 
and evaluation of basic data relative to the development of water resources. 
Most of these vital data collection and evaluation programs are carried on by 
the agencies involved in this appropriations bill. This program, if approved, 
will involve an increase of $40 million in such appropriations over the next 5 
years, an amount equal to only 2 percent of the annual Federal expenditures 
on natural resources. 

I won’t go into detail on the foregoing recommendations, because I feel that 
you will extract ample testimony from competent witnesses that will appear 
before you. However, there are two specific recommendations that I will go 
into in some detail at this time, and I wish to thank you for your consideration of 
my views. 


APPROPRIATION TO FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE FOR PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, I recommend an appropriation of $1.500.000 to Fish and Wild 
life Service of the Department of the Interior for predatory animal contro! 
As you know, the predatory animal control program is a lederul-State c 
operative venture. Attached to my statement as exhibit 1 is a table showing 
the Federal and State contribution to this pregram in Utah. Yon will note 
from this table that as the State’s contribution has increased the Federal 

appropriation has decreased. 

The importance of this program to sheep and cattle men in Utah is revealed 
by the fact that in spite of the decline in lamb, mutton, and wool prices, these 
people asked the Utah Legislature during its last session in increase from 30 to 
35 the mill levy on sheep for predatory animal control. 

Due to increased costs in the form of wages and salaries, and the decrease in 
the valuation and sheep numbers, however, this 35 mill levy has not raised 
enough revenue to maintain an adequate control program. As a result, Utah 
predatory control districts have been consolidated into fewer districts and 
hunters have been dismissed. The table attached to my statement shows that 
man-days worked in Utah were reduced from 15,878 to 11,977 during the period 
1948-55. 

I would remind the committee that the Federal Government has an obligation 
to these sheep growers since the great bulk of rangelands used by this industry 
are Federal lands—some 70 percent of the Utah being owned by the Federal 
Government. Yet the Federal Government’s contribution since 1948 has steadily 
declined. I hope the committee will, therefore, recommend the appropriation of 
$1,500,000. 

EXHIBIT | 


Funds expended Man-days of employment 


Fish and State of | 
otal | Wildlife ae Total 


Fish and 
Wildlife 


Service 


| 
| State of 
Utah 


| 
} 
| 
| 


2 q 3, 624 15, 878 
1949__. 47, 512. 10 114, 650. 7§ 162, 162. 89 ; 2, 412 14, 886 
1950_.- : boii 48, 971.17 113, 337. 5 162, 308. 67 2, 546 »975 14, 521 
1951_ . ‘ 44, 457. 45 121, 830. 73 166, 288. 17 2, 178 461 14, 640 
Re ibdidiieiciie asses napds 44, 351. 92 112, 733. 7 157, 085. 65 J , 183 12, 943 
Hae ios 45, O80. 98 115, 876. 46 160, 957. 44 10, 035 11, 825 
1954... _. bs a 44, 872. 31 120, 666. 165, 538. 72 . 6 10, 585 12, 275 


1955... jsnichl ol 44, 165, 44 121, 035. 99 165, 201. 43 »' | 10, 436 11, 977 


1948___ pet Deeks | $56, 157.90 | $108, 274. 32 | $164, 432. 2 
i 


APPROPRIATION OF $10,000 FOR PURCHASE OF PRIVATE LANDS WITHIN CACHE 
NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Chairman, by an act approved May 11, 1938 (52 Statute 347), and amended 
by the act of May 26, 1944 (58 Statute 227), Congress has authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to purchase lands within the boundaries of the Cache Na- 
tional Forest in the State of Utah to assure that such lands will be managed, 
with nearby national-forest lands, so as to minimize soil erosion and damage 
from floods. This act also authorizes appropriation by the Congress of the 
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receipts from the Cache National Forest in Utah to pay for the lands acquired 
under the act. Proposed purchases must be approved by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission as established by section 4 of the Weeks law of 
March 1, 1911. 

A primary purpose of this law is to facilitate protection and improvement of 
watersheds within the Cache National Forest on which many communities de- 
pend for domestic water and on which a substantial farm area depends for 
irrigation water. 

The Cache purchase unit in 1986 to 1938 was the last of the Wasatch Moun- 
tain chain to be brought under organized fire protection and administration. It 
contained over one-half million acres of watershed lands above 20 municipalities 
and two Federal reclamation reservoirs and irrigation systems—the Pine View 
and the Hyrum projects. 

Purchase of critical watershed lands permits reduction or termination of 
grazing use, assures utilization of timber under good forestry practices, and 
permits the restoration of an adequate vegetative cover through reseeding, 
terracing, and similar measures, if such are necessary, in conjunction with like 
activities on other national-forest lands in the vicinity. 

The west slopes of the Wasatch Mountains and the watersheds of the Ogden 
and Weber Rivers, all in northern Utah, descend steeply to the relatively level 
lands which adjoin the Great Salt Lake on its east side. Water from the streams 
that rise in this mountain area supports the cities and towns at the foot of the 
mountains and the irrigation agriculture which utilizes the fertile flat lands. 
Ogden, Willard, Brigham, and other towns depend on these short and swift 
streams for their water supplies. These streams are also the sole source of 
irrigation water for farms. In relation to need, water resources in this area are 
limited and careful conservation and use is essential. 

A good part of these watersheds is within the Cache National Forest. Inter- 
mingled with the national forest lands are substantial acreage of privately owned 
range and timberland of high watershed importance. The area of privately 
owned lands, which are not subject to national forest administration, is propor- 
tionately greater in those parts of the national forest established in more recent 
years, as the Wellsville Mountain area which was added to the forest in 1937. 

Some of these privately owned lands have been abused through overgrazing, 
overcutting of timber, and destructive fires. As a consequence, on such lands, 
the vegetative cover often has been destroyed or seriously impaired, soil has 
been gullied or eroded away, and the water absorptive capacity of the topsoil 
has been reduced. Private owners often are under economic pressure to obtain 
maximum returns from their lands and find it difficult to decrease or terminate 
grazing or other use in the interest of watershed betterment. In many instances 
the use and value of these lands for watershed purposes, which is of overriding 
importance to the public, is of little direct concern to the owners. Also, private 
owners often are unable to install and maintain the restoration measures which 
are neeeded to stabilize the more seriously depleted land and to reduce down- 
stream damages. 

Deterioration of the steep, erodible mountain watersheds in this area has in 
the past resulted in serious flash floods affecting the valuable lowlands. The 
dancers of this situation were demonstrated in 1936 when a flood and resultant 
mud flow, directly attributable to watershed impairment, descended upon the 
town of Willard and nearby areas. It destroyed or damaged many homes, caused 
two deaths, destroyed the local powerplant, damaged irrigation and municipal 
water systems, orchards, and crops, and otherwise caused a material loss of 
property. Costs of removing the mud and rock flows from the highways, irri- 
gation svstems and other facilities, and repairing the damage were, of course, 
large. Similar floods of varying degrees have affected other areas along the 
base of this mountain range. 

These lands are a critical part of the watershed of the city of Ogden. There 
is urgent need for good management of these lands in order to prevent dam- 
aging floods, serious erosion and sedimentation of a reservoir constructed with 
Federal funds. These lands are an integral part of the watershed of the Ogden 
River, a part of the Cache National Forest. They can be properly managed with 
very little additional cost to the Forest Service. In addition to the hazard 
to the people of Ogden City and Weber County, these damaged watershed lands 
are also a hazard to very large Federal investments. In this area the Federal 
Government has Hill Field Air Force Base, employing nearly 10,000 people; the 
Clearfield Naval Base, with its 7 million square feet of space under roof; and 
the huge Army depot at Second Street in Ogden, with 5 million square feet of 
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storage space. These Federal installations cost the Government hundreds ot 
millions of dollars to construct. The annual maintenance of these as an es 
sential part of our national defense runs into the millions of dollars. They de 
pend upon the watersheds above Ogden for their water supply. 

The Pine View Reservoir, which cost nearly $3 million to construct, is endan- 
gered by floods and sedimentation from these damaged watersheds. A flood from 
these damaged lands in the North Fork of Ogden River deposited gravel, rocks, 
and sediment in the Pine View Reservoir and did considerable damage to homes 
in the area. A flood from Cutler’s Basin came down the North Fork of Ogden 
River and filled homes on the North Fork with gravel up to the middle of the 
first-story windows. Several people were forced to abandon their homes as a 
result of this damage and the threat which hangs over them. This is only the 
beginning of destruction by floods and erosion unless the land is purchased by 
the Federal Government and placed under protection and management. The 
Federal Government is now in the process of enlarging the Pine View project 
at an additional cost of $10 million. 

The need for action to avoid repetition of such floods led to formation of two 
local nonprofit organizations, the Weber County Watershed Protective Corp. and 
the Wellsville Mountain Area Project Corp., to aid in rehabilitation and pro- 
tection of these critical watershed areas. These organizations, financed by 
local contributions, have cooperated closely with the Forest Service in promoting 
protection and better use of watershed areas in the national forests. A con- 
siderable acreage of land has been acquired and donated for national forest pur- 
poses and other land has been purchased and conveyed to the United States at 
cost. 

The counties wherein the Cache National Forest is located would ordinarily 
have received 25 percent of the funds so appropriated, in accordance with legis- 
lation providing for contributions to local governments on account of national 
forests. Hence, in addition to the work of the local nonprofit organizations 
described above, the local governments are in effect contributing 25 percent of 
the cost of land purchased. 

Their combined acquisitions and donations are as follows: 


Purchaser 
. Willard City with the assistance of Utah State Road Commission and 
Box Elder County 

. Box Elder County 
3. Hyrum City 
4. Cache County . 

. Wellsville Mountain Project Area Corp- 

. Weber County 

. Ogden City 

. Ogden Boy Scout Council 

. Ogden Ghamber of Commerce and associated civie clubs 
. Weber County Watershed Protective Corp 


Total. 


[I also call your attention to the fact that Weber County and the Weber County 
Watershed Protective Corp. have recently agreed to make a strategic purchase 
exceeding $60,000. 

Since enactment of the act of May 11, 1938, above referred to, Congress has 
appropriated funds thereunder each year, beginning with fiscal vear 1941, except 
for the years 1944 to 1946, inclusive. Since 1947 and through the 1955 fiscal 
year, Congress has each year appropriated $10,000 from the receipts of the 
Cache National Forest for purchase of lands in accordance with the act. This 
money has been used to acquire lands for which public ownership was deemed 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of the act and which the owners were 
willing to sell at a reasonable price. The parts of these appropriations not used 
to buy essential lands were returned to the Treasury for distribution in the same 
way as other national forest receipts. 
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4 ane acreage acquired and the Receipts Act funds used since 1941 are as 
OLLOWS: 





Fiscal year Acres Cost Fiscal year Acres 


2, 157 $5, 392. 20 Bees : - 1, 623 $6, 934. 14 
1, 000 2, 632. 00 po : 1, 900 8, 220. 00 
4, 247 11, 975. 72 | voleas () () 

aan Ee al 420 3, 356. 08 
1, 331 5, 325. 16 55... Paes Bnet m 9, 361. 26 
1, 735 6, 166. 21 —_—— 
1, 523 5, 612. 16 i Bld 19, 489 | 74, 129, 95 
2, 513 | 9, 155, 02 








! Appropriated but not expended, 


Although there has been approximately 42,000 acres purchased since 1941, 
at a cost of $170,000, through these 2 means, the Federal Government's contri- 
bution is the smaller of the 2. 

There remains as much or more privately owned land within these watersheds 
Which have been, and can again be, the cause of destructive lands, canals, and 
reservoirs, and which should be purchased through joint cooperative effort. 

It is estimated by the 2 groups, the Weber County Watershed Protective 
Corp. and the Wellsville Mountain Area Project Corp., which have been instru- 
mental in this undertaking, that it will require an additional Federal contri- 
bution for several more years, in addition to the funds which local groups will 
contribute, as in the past, to complete this project. 

And although the budget request of the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year 1957 does not include an appropriation request under this act, it is 
simply not morally right for the Federal Government to walk out on its com- 
mitment to these people. The assignment of $10,000 of Cache National Forest 
receipt funds should by all matter of means be continued until this project is 
completed. 

I urgently request that the committee include in the Forest Service appropria- 
tion this $10,000 item for the purchase by the Forest Service of highly important, 
steep-mountain watershed lands in the Cache National Forest in Utah. The 
local people have contributed liberally toward the solution of the problem. They 
have spent nearly $100,000 already, and they are willing to contribute more to 
the project, but they cannot do it alone. It is clearly evident, I submit, that 
the Federal Government has a responsibility to these local citizens. The 
$10,000 needed for this project will come from the receipts of the Cache National 
Forest—funds which are produced right in the locality where a part of them 
will be used for this project. While this amount is small, it is most urgent that 
we not fail these people. 

Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of this statement, I suggested that I was 
coming before you in the interests of economy. 

I take this position because I regard our stewardship of public lands and 
natural resources much as I regard a homeowner’s role in the stewardship of 
his property. A homeowner can economize temporarily by deferring or skimping 
on normal maintenance requirements. But sooner or later such economies catch 
up with Mr. Homeowner, and he discovers to his great dismay that he is facing 
a tremendous investment merely to save his property, which now may be beyond 
the point of restoration to its former status. 

During the war years of the past two decades, we skimped on our maintenance 
of our forests, parks and public domain. In fact, we’ve done little in building 
needed improvements in our national parks and forests since the days of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Some day this neglect will catch up with us. Our only way of deferring a 
dreadful day of reckoning and of reducing the total future expense, will be to 
augment appropriations for developing and maintaining these resources, 

The House has made a good effort in this increasing national parks appro- 
priations. Now let us here in the Senate exhibit the same concern for economical 
administration by equitably considering the development and maintenance needs 
of our other resource agencies. 
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Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


ENDORSEMENT OF REQUESTS 


Senator Munpr. Congressman Dixon, we will be glad to hear from 
you. 

Representative Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I ask for unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

Senator Munpr. We would be glad to grant that. 

Representative Dixon. I will save a great deal of time by endorsing 
wholeheartedly what my colleagues have said. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN DAWSON 


I should also like consent for my colleague, William A. Dawson, 
from Utah, to insert in the record a statement, if that is possible. 
Senator Munpr. We will be glad to have him file a statement. 


FUNDS FOR LAND PURCHASE 


Representative Dixon. I want to emphas size first the need for res- 
toration of this $10,000 appropriation for the purchase of land for the 

Cache National Forest which is being matched by our people many 
aoe over. This watershed land when purchased is deeded to the 
Federal Government and reseeded and restored by the Forest Service. 

In support of that, 1 would just like to call your attention to one 
specific illustration. 

We have above Ogden, Utah, the Pine View Dam which is now 
being raised at a cost of $10 million. Ogden, Utah, gets most of its 
water supply from artesian wells now covered by Pine View Dam 
Reservoir. Five years ago, when the dam was dry, these artesian 
wells were 4 feet above the floor of the reservoir. Tt went dry this 
fall and the wells are under 10 feet of silt, showing how rapidly and 
destructively our watersheds are unraveling. The Forest Service can 
correct all of this when the watershed is purchased and grazing 
eliminated. 

Our county commissioners, Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, the entire 
valley have raised $92 thousand. Last month they raised another 
$45 thousand to protect their watersheds by taking an option on an- 
other large vital tract. 

The $10 thousand requested does not go far, but it is just a gesture 
of support by the Federal Government, to encourage local groups to 
save these watersheds and to save the Pine View Reservoir from filling 
with silt. 

Below, in the valley, we have the huge military installations, the 
Navy Supply Depot at Clearfield, Hill Air Base, and the Second 
Street Army Depot. They are all dependent on this water. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL 


Now, about the increase for predatory animal control. Prior to 
.1946, our sheepmen were losing 25 percent of their lambs from pred- 
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ators. This appropriation which you have been making available 
has cut that to just a little over 2 percent, but now the predators are 
coming back again at a dangerous rate, 

I have met with the sheepmen all over our State and the man-days 
spent by trappers, in the State of Utah have declined from 15,000 
in 1948 to 11,000 man-days in 1955. It is a loss of a third. The 
Federal expenditure by the Fish and Wildlife Service in Utah was 
$56,000 in 1948 and $44,000 in 1955, or a decline of 20 percent. 

We think that that should be restored because the situation is 
grave. 

Senator Munpr. Coyotes? 

Representative Dixon. Largely, and mountain lions. 

Senator Munpr. Does the State of Utah provide a bounty for 
hides ? 

Representative Drxon. Yes. I can tell you what the State appro- 
priates if you would like to have that. 

Senator Munpr. I think that would be useful. 

Representative Dixon. You see, while the Federal funds declined 
20 percent, the State funds increased from $108,000 in 1948 to $121,000 
in 1955, and the sheepmen also assessed themselves toward the fund. 

Their appropriation has been coming up more all the time. So 
they are doing a lot to help themselves but we must not let the 


predators get ahead of us again as it had been. 
Senator Munpr. Thank you, Mr. Dixon. 
Representative Drxon. Thank you, wena 


(The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN HENRY ALDOUS Drxon 


Mr. Chairman, I call your attention at this time to the increased destruction 
of sheep by predatory animals on the ranges in Utah, which, I am informed 
by Alden K. Barton, chairman of the Agricultural Commission of the State of 
Utah, the Utah Wool Growers Association, and numerous other groups of sheep- 
men in the State, is due to the decrease in the number of trappers resulting from 
lack of finances. 

The man-days spent in the State of Utah by trappers has declined from 15,878 
in 1948 to 11,977 man-days in 1955. The loss of one-third of the present figure. 
The Federal expenditure by the Fish and Wildlife Service in Utah was $56,167 
in 1948 and only $44,165 in 1955, or almost a 20 percent decline. 

The State funds, on the other hand, have increased from $108,274 in 1948 
to $121,036 in 1955. The sheep growers and woolgrowers of Utah recently vol- 
untarily raised their tax levy to 35 mills in order to control the number of 
predatory animals. This will demonstrate to you the need for greater protection 
to our flocks and also the fact that the woolgrowers themselves are so concerned 
about it that they have raised their own taxes in order to meet this need. 

The figures I have quoted also prove that while the Federal expenditures in 
Utah have decreased almost 20 percent, the State expenditures have increased 
by practically the same amount. However, due to increased costs over those 
prevailing in 1948, the funds are entirely inadequate to maintain the service 
satisfactorily. If the appropriation for the Fish and Wildlife Service were in- 
creased from $920,000 to $1,500,000 as the National Wool Growers Association 
request, Utah’s share would be approximately $75,000 which together with the 
State funds now available would give a much improved service in releasing 
livestock losses to the woolgrowers along with protecting the game animals and 
game birds. 

The woolgrowers are high in their praise for the effectiveness of the predatory 
animal program since 1946, and for that reason dislike very much to see the 
program fall apart as it threatens to be doing of late. I have accurate data 
from one large and reliable woolgrower where he says, “Prior to 1946 we were 
losing about 25 percent of our lambs and 2 percent of our ewes annually from 
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predatory animals. In 1954 and 1955 our losses from predatory animals would 
be less than a quarter of 1 percent. If our outfit is representative of the State, 
and I think it is, the losses in sheep have been reduced in the amount that would 
save the sheep raisers of Utah $3 million per year. This figure is conservative.” 


CACHE PURCHASE UNT! 


I am also appearing again this year in the interest of having included in the 
budget the customary $10,000 for the Cache purchase unit on the Cache National 
Forest, 

This purchase is so important that the county commissioners of adjoining 
counties, several service and civic clubs, the Weber Watershed Protective Asso 
ciation, and the Wellsville Watershed Protective Association have placed it in 
their books as a “must.” They have collected $92,485 in years prior to this year 
and 1 purchase of part of the Davis range watershed was made this year for 
$45,000. 

The entire story of this most commendable and public spirited enterprise I 
have included in the Congressional Record Appendix, page A1052-56, February 
11, 1956, so it is not necessary to include it here. Suffice to say that the two 
watershed associations have drained their budgets entirely to make purchases 
of critical watershed lands and they are now obligated for more money than 
they possess and are in a tight squeeze. 

All of their work is gratis. The $10,000 of the budget we ask is a small amount, 
but important. It is important because it is a gesture on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to encourage our people to protect their watersheds. Without 
this gesture the voluntary organizations might become discouraged and drop 
the entire burden into the lap of the Federal Government. In this event the 
Government would need to carry on, in order to protect its reclamation project, 
Pine View Dam and the watersheds that supply military installations. 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Robert Hawes? 
HARDWOOD AND SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT N. HAWES, COUNSEL 
SUPPORT OF FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Mr. Hawes. Good morning, gentlemen. 

Senator Munpr. You are representing the hardwood and softwood 
plywood manufacturers ? 

Mr. Hawes. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement, and I will just touch the 
eer 


Senator Munopr. Fine. 


Mr. Hawes. I represent the Hardwood Plywood Institute and the 
eee Fir Plywood Association. We represent a total of 55 hard- 
plywood manufacturers and 90 softwood plywood manufac- 


turers. 

We are appearing in support of the request for the Forest Products 
Laboratory for an additional appropriation of $468,000. I believe 
that was cut in the House of $168,000, and we would like to have that 
cut restored. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is what we consider one of the 
most important facilities in the Government in relation to wood re- 
search, wood technology, and the utilization of our forests. 

The Forest Products Laborator y is the facility that the military, the 
Housing Administration, all Government agencies depend on for de- 
termining the standards of equality. Without the Forest Products 
Labor: atory maintaining an active and current research program, they 
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are not in a position to make the tests required for Government speci- 
fications seek eae matters in which we are vitally interested. 

I would like to say this: that we use the Forest Products Laboratory 
in many research projects because of the trained wood technologists 
there and the available facilities. 

We do that on a contract basis. So the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, in addition to supplying services to the Government, also renders 
service to the industry for which the industry makes a corresponding 
contract payment. 

There is one problem that is of particular interest to our industry 
and that is the question of using a tremendous amount of timber in 
the State of Oregon, which is infected with a disease or fungus growth 
called white speck. This affects the structure of the timber fibers and 
the question of utilization, research and utilization, in order to save 
this for economic use, is very important to the softwood plywood in- 
dustry in that State. 

The Forest Products Laboratory on its own has made research in 
the white speck and now they are embarking on a program in con- 
junction with the industry to try to save this timber for economic use. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


I would like very much, Mr. Chairman, if your committee would 
consider our request that the appropriation of $468,000 be restored. 

Senator Munpr. We cannot grant them all, but we will consider 
your testimony and weigh it. 

Your statement will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Hawes, Thank you. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosertr N. HAWES, 


COUNSEL FOR THE HARDWOOD AND SOFTwoop PLywoop MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Robert N. Hawes, I am 
a partner in the law firm of Hawes & Gosnell, with offices in Washington, D. C. 
I am general counsel for the Hardwood Plywood Institute and Washington 
counsel of the Douglas Fir Plywood Association. I have been asked by the 
members of those associations, producers of hardwood and softwood plywood, 
to appear before you in their behalf to support the increase in the appropriations 
for the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

The hardwood plywood producers make plywood of hardwoods, the principal 
domestic woods are birch, gum, oak, walnut, cherry. Their plants are scattered 
throughout the States, east of the Rockies. There are 55 plants in the Hard- 
wood Plywood Institute which represent approximately 60 percent of the total 
hardwood plywood production. 

The softwood plywood producers make plywood from Douglas fir, white pine, 
and hemlock, all western softwoods. The plants are located in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California. There are 92 plants in DFPA representing 
89 percent of the total softwood plywood production. 

The producers of hardwood and softwood plywood wish to support the increase 
in the Forest Products Labratory appropriation of $468,000 for a number of 
reasons, some of which I will briefly outline. 

Forest Products Laboratory for many years has been the final authority on 
testing procedures and minimum property requirements to be incorporated 
in Government specifications and commercial standards for wood products such 
as plywood. The Bureau of Standards, to which is delegated the authority to 
issue commercial standards, has no wood technicians and, therefore, relies 
entirely on FPL for the formulation of testing procedure and property require- 
ments of plywood. This is also true of the military and FHA in respect to 
their specifications for plywood. The functions performed by FPL in respect 
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to specifications and commercial standards are essential both to industry and 
Government. 

In order to properly perform these essential functions, FPL should increase 
its research to the study of new adhesives and new core materials which are 
being considered for use in plywood made for the military or commercial use. 
‘The study of properties of the new materials prior to use by industry will simplify 
the development of Government specifications and expedite the availabllity of 
improved products for military use. 

The FPL research cn wood utilization should be broadened to include more 
extensive research in the value of the many composition wood fiber materials 
that have recently been proposed for production. Some of these materials may 
be suitable for use in plywood construction. The many small plywood plants 
are not able to undertake the necessary research. As the problem is an essential 
one of wood utilization, the FPL is a particularly well-equipped place for such 
research to be undertaken. The industries I represent will undertake to cooper- 
ate with FPL, but the initial research should be undertaken by FPL. 

FPL does research for the plywood industry on a contract basis, its years 
of experience and its trained staff provide a research facility not otherwise avail- 
able to our industry. We feel that FPL is the vehicle that is best equipped to 
do the research that is required, and that funds should be appropriated to permit 
greater utilization and improvement of the FPL facilities. 

In line with the above, I would like to point up a specific situation. In the 
State of Oregon large stands of privately and Government-owned timber is af- 
flicted with a disease known as white speck. White speck affects the physical 
properties of the wood. Neither the cause or a cure for white speck has been 
discovered. The full effect of white speck on the strength of the wood has not 
yet been determined. Research by FPL alone and in cooperation with industry 
could make a valuable contribution to prevention of white speck and the 
economic use of the timber already affected. The additional appropriation 
would help to get this particular problem solved. 

Another proper area for research by the FPL is in the properties of second 
growth timber. The use of second growth timber will steadily increase. As 
second growth timber does not have all of the characteristics of first growth, 
there are many problems that will have to be solved before the most economic 
use will be obtained. 

An important function of FPL is that of an impartial arbiter in technical dis- 
putes which occasionally arise within the industry and between industry and its 
customers, Government or private. The reputation of FPL’s staff is such that 
when it is called on to act as the arbiter, disputes are fairly and finally con- 
cluded. In order for FPL to maintain this position of standing, it is essential 
that adequate funds be available for FPL research. 

The plywood industry is a supporter of the research activities of the FPL. 
My clients are of the opinion that much of the work done at FPL could not be 
undertaken elsewhere. We favor the position of FPL as the impartial wood 
research center. We believe that the research of FPL is essential and that 
it should be maintained at a high level of efficiency, we, therefore, favor the in- 
creased appropriation. In that respect, I would like to say that my clients do 
not ordinarily favor increases in Government spending. We do believe, how- 
ever, that where an agency is doing a useful and exemplary job, that adequate 
funds should be made available so that high level performance can be main- 
tained. Such is the case of FPL, and without hesitation we recommend that 
your Committee allow the $468,000 requested. 

Thank you for permitting me to come before you. 


Senator Mcunpr. Mr. Branborg of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion ? 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF STEWART BRANBORG, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION 
DIRECTOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Branpore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. You have a prepared statement here, Mr. Bran- 
borg, and I suggest you file that with the clerk and highlight any part 
of it that you would like to emphasize especially. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M. BRANBORG, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


I wish to direct my remarks, and the attention of the subcommittee, to certain 
items in the proposed budget for the Forest Service. 

Last year, in behalf of the National Wildlife Federation, I appeared before 
this subcommittee to urge an increase in the funds for sanitation and care of 
public campgrounds and for management of wildlife resources in the national! 
forests. We applauded the Congress for granting a modest increase—some 
$700,000—for care of the public recreational areas. We were dismayed, how- 
ever, that no increase was provided for the fish and wildlife that are one of the 
important natural resources under Federal care in the national forests, 

This year the budget proposes another modest increase for sanitation and 
care of public campgrounds. The proposed increase, another $470,000, is all to 
the good and we urge you to approve it. The budgeted total for this item, 
$2,194,500, is still grossly inadequate in view of the more than 40 million recre- 
ational visits to the national forests. Public use of the forests for recreational 
purposes is bound to increase rapidly in future years, just as it has expanded in 
spectacular fashion during the past decade. Our population is growing rapidly : 
the Census Bureau predictions are staggering. An:more and more of our people 
must live and work in congested metropolitan areas. These people simply must 
find opportunities to get into the out-of-doors if they are to stay healthy and 
sane. You know the past record—the 1954 total of 40 million recreational 
visits to the national forests was twice the same figure for 1946. 

We are especially concerned about the neglect of the wildlife resources. Why 
are these so important? In the first place, one-third of the national total of big 
game—some 8 million animals, more or less—are to he found in the national 
forests. These include deer, elk, bear, antelope, moose, mountain goat, bighorn 
sheep, and wild boar. There are also important supplies of grouse, turkeys, 
squirrels and other small game. 

For the anglers there are 81,000 miles of stream and 214 million acres of lakes 
and reservoirs in the national forests. 

In the second place, the 180 million acres of national forests represent the 
last great area of public lands that are both productive of wildlife and open to 
the general public for hunting and fishing. Of the forty-odd million recreational 
visits last year, more than 11 million were by hunters and fishermen. 

Yet the wildlife resources have been going downhill because of increased 
hunting and fishing pressure and because of lack of funds for habitat manage- 
ment. Apparently the Budget Bureau has a blind spot here. No incerase for 
wildlife resources was proposed last year; none is proposed in the budget for 
fiscal year 1957. 

Actually, with some funds for habitat improvements, the potential of the fish 
and wildlife resources could be vastly increased in the national forests. Hunt- 
ing and fishing opportunities could be provided for additional millions of sports- 
men who have no place else to turn. 

What could be done with the money? Here are some examples, and they are 
only a few of the improvements that are urgently needed : 

Proper location and construction of timber roads and skid trails to eliminate 
or minimize siltation of streams. 

Reservation of sufficient natural openings and brush areas to meet game needs, 
Fencing of key food and nesting areas. 

Planting or reservation of natural groups of conifers for wildlife shelter, and 
planting or release of fruit-bearing trees and other species that are valuable for 
wildlife food. 

Planning for use of timber-harvesting roads so that they may also serve 
sportsmen’s needs and secure adequate harvest of big game in areas where 
there are problem over-supplies of big game. 

Management of streamside and lakeshore borders to preserve cover conditions 
for aquatic animals, such as waterfowl, beaver and fish. 

Seeding of skidways, roadsides and landings on timber-sale areas where wild- 
life forage plants will grow and where such seeding will not be inimical to 
timber-production objectives. 

Creation of waterholes and construction of watering devices in areas where 
water shortages tend to limit wildlife populations. 

Building of fishing lakes. 
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(We are submitting for the record a longer listing of direct wildlife habitat 
improvement measures needed in the national forests.) 

The wildlife departments of the various States have cooperated with the 
Forest Service in trving to install such practices and improvements. Some State 
game departmetts have made considerable investment of their own funds on 
national forest lands. But the State funds also are limited, and the State 
agencies have their own lands and programs to look after. Some States have 
legal restrictions on expenditure of State funds for such improvements on 
Federal lands. 

We respectfully request and urge, Mr. Chairman, that the subcommittee give 
this matter its very earnest consideration, and that you recommend a substan- 
tial increase in the item for wildlife resource management. The budget figure 
is $230,000. We urge an increase to $500,000 at this time, and incerases in 
succeeding years to a figure of at least. $1,500,000 annually. This would, indeed, 
be a modest investment in the public interest for the protection and development 
of the important fish and wildlife resources of the national forests. 

We thank you for the oportunity for presenting our views. 

10. Thinning of dense timber stands 

11. Building of hunter and fisherman access roads, providing parking areas 
12. Creation of small forest openings 

18. Pruning and release of fruit trees and grapevines 

14. Development of salt grounds 

15. Building of nest boxes for wood ducks and other wildlife 

16. Cutting of rhododendron or other browse species to stimulate growth 
17. Preseribed burning for game habitat betterment 

18. Diseing of openings 

19. Fencing of key food and nesting areas 

20. Fencing of stream bottoms 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Bransurae. I am appearing today on behalf of the federation, 
due to Mr. Callison’s absence. He was unable to be here. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear before you because, 
as a westerner, I feel very strongly about the need for additional 
appropriations to finance the wildlife management program of the 
United States Forest Service. 

I also wish to convey to you a resolution which was passed at our 
annual meeting last week in New Orleans during which delegates from 
the States met to consider conservation programs of the country. 

We endorse the increases which were provided by the Congress for 
the mission 66 program of the National Park Service. We feel that 
this is beneficial and essential if we are to meet the growing demand 
for recreational outlets of the millions of people that go into our na- 
tional parks every year. 

As one who has worked for the United States Forest Service in the 
Western States and for the Fish and Game Departments of Idaho 
and Montana, I am very much in sympathy with the problems that 
are faced by the Forest Service in administering 180 million acres 
of wild lands under its jurisdiction. 

We note that there is a proposed increase of $470,000 for sanitation 
and care of public campgrounds and we heartily support this. This 
brings the appropriation to a total of $2,194,500. 

We recognize that in order to safeguard the health of the forty- 
million-odd people that visit our national forests, we must have money 
for this purpose. An increase for this purpose is essential if we 
are going to realize the maximum recreational benefits from these 
publicly- -owned lands. 

As you may know, there are 81,000 miles of streams and some 214 
million acres of lakes and reservoirs within our national forests that 
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provide almost unlimited opportunities for sportsmen and others to 
enjoy the outdoors. 


WILDLIFE POPULATION 


To date, we have a total appropriation of $230,000 for the manage- 
ment of the wildlife resources within our national forests. This 
amount is provided to manage game animals which are to be found 
in few other areas. 

In the case of elk, we find that more than 90 percent of the country’s 
total herds live within the national forests. We have some 2.8 
million deer on our national forests, a total of 247,000 elk, 96,000 
black bears ; 6,900 grizzly bears ; 24,000 mountain goats; 11,000 bighorn 
sheep. 

Except for our national parks, many of these species are found only 
within our national forest areas. 

My point is this: If we were attempting to manage this many 
cattle, we would have to have more than $230,000 to do a decent job. 

The Forest Service is in a position now of not being able to hold 
up its end in developing management program for these game animals. 
The States are doing a good job generally, but in order to do its 
share in management on these publicly owned lands, the Forest Serv- 
ice must have more money. 


INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 


We recommend and our resolution supports this recommendation, 
that this appropriation, as presently set up for $280,000, be increased 
to $500,000, and that in succeeding years it be brought up to $1.5 
million. 

This seems a small investment when we consider that some 40 mil- 
lion people are visiting our national forests for recreational purposes 
and some 11 million people are going into the national forests to hunt 
and fish. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE FUNDS 


We are concerned over the report of the House Appropriations 
Committee which recommended that an increase of $250,000 be pro- 
vided for predator and rodent control. 

We note that no overall increase in the Fish and Wildlife Service 
appropriation has been made to compensate for this allocation and 
that if this additional $250,000 is appropriated, as now recommended, 
the moneys will be taken from the Game egrets Division of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the game fish hatchery operations of the 
Service, and those funds which are used by the Service in its Alaskan 
program. 

We recommend that either the total appropriation be increased by 
$250,000 or that the predator and rodent control increase of $250,000 
be dropped from the legislation. 

We feel that the programs of these other divisions cannot be sacri- 
ficed. 

As I understand it, the Game Management Division would lose 
some $27,000 which it plans to use for game management agents to 
carry out its programs in States where the service presently does not 
have any men or where it is faced with critical shortages of personnel. 
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I think the same applies in the case of the other divisions from 
which funds are being taken and we wish to urge you to increase the 
total appropriation for the Fish and Wildlife Service by this $250,000 
if the amount of $250,000 is allocated for an increase in the predator- 
and rodent-control program. 

That concludes my comments. If you have any questions, I would 
be most pleased to answer them. 

Senator Munpr. I wonder if the National Wildlife Federation 
made its presentation to the House committee at the time they were 
holding hearings over there? 

Mr. Branpporc. I believe Mr. Callison did. I think this change 
in the predator- and rodent-control appropriation came up, however, 
in the report and we were not aware of it until very recently. We 
have not had a chance to discuss this previously. 

In the event that an increase is made in the appropriation for preda- 
tor and rodent control, we feel that the total appropriation of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service should be increased accordingly to allow for this. 
We should not rob other divisions of the Fish and Wildlife to support 
the increase for these activities. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Branpsore. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Case, I believe you wanted to speak with 
regard to noxious weeds. We will hear from you first and then from 
Mr. Hokanson, the Roberts County weed supervisor. 


Bureau or Inpran AFFAIRS 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS CASE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


NOXIOUS WEED CONTROL 


Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, it is certainly a privilege to come 
before this committee, and particularly to have in the chair the senior 
Senator from South Dakota, who is familiar with the problem which 
we propose to present. 

It had been hoped that our governor, Gov. Joe Foss, would be here 
to lead in the presentation. Governor Foss is in the East, as you 
know, in connection with his work as national chairman for the Easter 
Seal Drive for the benefit of the crippled children’s program. He 
was to have a conference at the White House this morning and the 
latest we heard was that that had been set for 11 o'clock, which I 
assume explains why he could not be here since we are within 10 
minutes of that time. 
hae may come later and perhaps you will be able to hear from him 
then. 

The particular item in which we are concerned is that of Federal 
contribution, and here particularly through appropriations for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in the control of noxious weeds. 

The problem of weed control is one in which the State of South 
Dakota has taken an active interest. We have a special statute in the 
State which provides for cooperation of the owners of private land, 


but the problem of weed control is one of these that spills over private 
land boundaries. 
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STATE COOPERATION 


The State has made provision for State cooperation, for coopera- 
tion of owners of private lands, but in those areas where we have 
Federal lands, and particularly Indian lands, where the ownership is 
mingled, where the tracts of Indian-owned lands are mingled with 
privately owned lands, we have a particularly difficult problem. 

Now, that is especially true in counties like Roberts County, from 
which Mr. Hokanson comes and who will speak particularly about that 
problem because a great deal of the area there is rolling in character 
and weed seeds that are carried by runoff water know no ownership 
line. They flow down on to highways and on to the lands lying below. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. GILBERT, STATE WEED SUPERVISOR 


I particularly wish to present a communication from Mr. Charles J. 
Gilbert, who is the State weed supervisor operating under the South 
Dakota State Weed Board, and who is stationed at South Dakota 
College, which is a land-grant college. 

I should like to read from his statement, which is pertinent to this 
particular question : 


The South Dakota weed control program recognizes that losses to the agri- 
culture of this State, because of weeds, is tremendous, possibly greater than any 
other single controllable factor. During even the drought and depression era, 
it was estimated at $40 million annually. In 1949 one agency estimated the loss 
at $56 million. In 1952 another figure of $47 million annual weed loss was 
brought out of agricultural extension personnel. This is approximately the 
amount of money appropriated to operate our State government for the biennium. 

Those weeds declared noxious, in many cases, cause crop losses from 50 per- 
cent to 100 percent of the crop. The South Dakota weed law and program 
contemplates cooperation of all land where noxious weeds grow or can grow. 
The law provides for enforcement action on all privately owned land where 
voluntary cooperation is not given. State, county, and township land, and all 
other public lands, not owned or under the control of Federal agencies, are 
covered by statutory provisions. 

Large areas of land under control of the Bureau of Indian Affairs exist in 
South Dakota and other States. In our State, many acres in many areas of this 
land are infested with noxious weeds which are a source of infestation and 
continue to infest other land which is privately owned. 

Our people have patiently waited for Federal agencies to do their part in the 
control of these noxious weeds and have received some slight cooperation from 
some agencies. However, the local employees have often received little coopera- 
tion or encouragement, and frequently the financial support has been entirely 
inadequate, and often has been only a gesture. The situation has been getting 
progressively worse. 

The local administrators of the Indian Service would do more and do it 
better with proper support from Washington administrators. There must be a 
better understanding of the problems and better support if the situation is to be 
improved and be brought into hand. 

If the Indian is to become a self-supporting citizen and the land belonging to 
him, or in trust with the Bureau of Indian Affairs is to be productive of crops 
and forage, it must be protected and freed from noxious weeds. If such land 
is not to continue to become a menace, it must be or become a part of a statewide 
weed control program, along with the other land. 

It seems rather incongruous that a Government which spends huge sums for 
research and teaching should be so hesitant about using the findings of research 
and the agencies of teaching when it comes to the land and the areas under its 
ownership and control. 

In South Dakota, the acres contained in the Sisseton Agency, the Flandreau 
Agency, the Standing Rock Agency, and, to a lesser degree, the Cheyenne Agency, 
the Fort Thompson Agency and the Rosebud Agency all have major problems in 
noxious weed control. 
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Fifty-two of our sixty-four counties have weed control programs. The State of 
Minnesota has a good weed control program with 84 counties having county 
weed inspectors. However, these counties are quite helpless to handle noxious 
weed infestations without Federal cooperation. 

For several years the North Central Weed Control Conference has asked 
Jongress to pass legislation to correct this situation. There is at the present 
time, and there has been at previous times, proposed legislation introduced in 
Congress which would have been helpful. It has previously been ignored. Our 
people pray that careful consideration be now given this serious matter. 


LANDS IN ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP 


In that connection, I would like to bring to the committee’s atten- 
tion that in the area of Sisseton Reservation there is a great deal of 
Indian land which is in what you might call absentee ownership. A 
creat deal of it has been inherited ‘and under the laws on Indian 
ownership is so broken up, belonging to anywhere from a dozen to a 
couple of hundred heirs, that no one single Indian feels that he has 
sufficient interest in many of these tracts to do anything about weed 
control. 

Senator Munpr. It is probably one of the worst reservations from 
that standpoint. 

Senator Casr. I think it is. The individual Indian who may have 
1,4 or ose interest in a quarter section of land has not enough interest 
to warrant his doing anything either by personal labor or expendi- 
ture of money for the control of weeds on land from which he gets little 
or no return. 

Consequently, this scattered Indian land, mingled in its physical 
location with the private farmland, becomes a hazard and a burden on 


all the people in the area. 

Now, Roberts County itself has a weed board operating under the 
State and it has adopted a resolution on this subject. 

Possibly Mr. Hokanson will want to present something like that. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


This is a sworn statement and I would like to submit that for the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. That may be done. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The following resolution was adopted by the Roberts County, S. Dak., Weed 
Board, a public body charged with the duty and responsibility of developing 
and directing a noxious weed control program in the above named county. 

Whereas losses to farmers because of noxious and other dangerous weeds is 
very large both in Roberts County and the State of South Dakota; and 

Whereas Roberts County is completely organized for weed control by com- 
munities, townships, and neighborhoods as approved and designated by the 
South Dakota Weed Board and the South Dakota weed program; and 

Whereas farmers, State agencies, counties, townships, cities, highway depart- 
ments of State, county, and townships are specifically charged by State law as 
being responsible for control of noxious weeds on lands under their control, 
and on areas under their jurisdiction ; and 

Whereas the authority of the State law does not extend to the control of such 
weed menaces on federally owned or controlled land, and in the specific instance 
of Indian land or land under the control of the Bureau of Indian Affairs or 
Indian Service; and 

Whereas large areas, to the extent of approximately 117,000 acres of Indian 
owned land as federally controlled Indian land are found in the Sisseton Reser- 
vation, and 71,000 of the above in Roberts County ; and 
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Whereas much of this land is seriously infested with noxious weeds, in many 
cases completely uncontrolled ; and 
Whereas this federally controlled land is scattered and distributed among 
privately owned farms, which repeatedly become infested and reinfested because 
of adjacent infested Indian land; and 
Whereas much of this land is rented to private owners on a 1-year lease basis, 
which gives no incentive to good operation or to control and @radication of such 
weeds, and the situation becomes progressively worse year by year; and 
Whereas in some cases where good farmer leaseholders have made progress 
in control and eradication of such noxious weeds under assurances of continued 
leasing privileges only to lose the leasing privilege, when conditions are im- 
proved, to some one else for reason or reasons of suspicious circumstances : 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Roberts County Weed LDoard respectfully requests that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and its personnel be so instructed, to assure 
noxious weed control on such lands under its supervision as is required of pri- 
vate land owners, State, county, and township agencies; and further be it 
Resolved, That long-term leases be drawn which cammot be revoked except for 
violation of such leases; and further be it 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be supplied to officers of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at Sisseton, Aberdeen, and Washington; to the Secretary of 
Interior; to our South Dakota members of the United States Senate; to our 
South Dakota Members of Congress; and to the Governor of the State of 
South Dakota. 
Adopted this 3d day of June 1955, 
Signed: 
CLMER GRASETH. 
WILHELM WILSON, 
D, BE. RvuEDEBUSCH. 
OscaR CHRISTOFFERSON, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of June 1955. 


[SEAL] J. A. Korpre, 
Notary Public, South Dakota. 
Notary Public. 


RESOLUTION OF SOUTH DAKOTA COMMISSION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Senator Case. Then we have in South Dakota, as my colleague 
knows, the South Dakota Commission of Indian Affairs. It is ap- 
pointed by the Governor and has representations in several Indian 
reservations. It is familiar with this problem and it, too, has adopted 
a resolution on the 28th of October 1955. 


The South Dakota Commission of Indian Affairs, meeting in special session 
in the reception room of the Governor at Pierre, S. Dak., on October 28, 1955, 
passed the following resolution: 

Whereas noxious weeds are a serious problem on Indian-owned land, as well 
as neighboring land; and 

Whereas the menace of noxious weeds seriously threatens the productivity and 
value of Indian land and other land; and 

Whereas it is virtually impossible for Indian owners and operators, as well 
as tenants, to properly control and eradicate these noxious weeds without 
financial assistance: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this commission request that the ASC F2, special practice for 
cost sharing on noxious weed control be continued for 1956 and subsequent years; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Ezra Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior; Glenn Emmons, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Senators Case and Mundt, Congressmen Berry 
and Lovre; C. B. Qualm, office manager, ASC committee, and others. 


That direction is included in the farm bill as reported to the Senate 
but, in addition to that, of course we need the direct appropriation for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to take care of the Indian land so that 
these weed seeds do not spill over on the private land. 
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If I may, I would like to present this resolution for the record. 
Senator Munpt. That may be done. 
(The resolution referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


The South Dakota Commission of Indian Affairs, after consultation with 
representatives of Minnesota and North Dakota, adopted the following resolu- 
tion at its meeting in Pierre, South Dakota on January 11, 1956: 

Whereas noxious weeds are a serious problem on Indian-owned land, as well 
as neighboring land; and 

Whereas the menace of noxious weeds seriously threatens the productivity 
and value of Indian land and other land; and 

Whereas infestation often occurs on idle or wastelands where little or no 
control is exercised; and 

Whereas it is virtually impossible for Indian owners and operators, as well as 
tenants, to properly control and eradicate noxious weeds without financial 
assistance; and 

Whereas the Indian lands are nontaxable and, therefore, provide no revenue to 
local levels of government for operating a weed control program : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, Chat this commissionerespectfully requests the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior to include an item in the budget which 
it submits to Congress to provide for sufficient funds to carry out an effective 
program of control and eradication of noxious weeds on Indian lands; and be it 
further 

ResolWwed, That this program be estabilshed immediately and continue as long 
as the problem exists. 

F. R. WANEK, Recording Secretary. 


STATE INTEREST 


Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, the only thing I wish to say in con- 
clusion is that this weed-control program in South Dakota has the 
support of the public generally. 

I have in my hand, I shall not burden the record with it, but I 
have in my hand the weed and pest control program held at South 
Dakota, sponsored by the South Dakota Weed Board. It was a 
program that ran for 3 days were people from all over the State 
gathered to discuss what they could do about handling this problem of 
noxious weeds. 

I merely submit that as evidence that there is public cooperation in 
it, there is State cooperation in it and we would like to have the 
Federal Government take care of its responsibility, too. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Casr. Thank you. 

Senator Munpr. For your information and for Mr. Hokanson’s 
background, I might say that when the Indian Bureau people were 
before the committee, the chairman and I engaged in quite an exten- 
sive series of interrogatories with the Indian Bureau about this prob- 
lem. 


HALOGETON FUNDS 


We found that the Indian Bureau does have some weed control 
money ; but up to now it has been marked for halogeton. 

Before you came in, Senator, we were discussing that with one of 
the Senators from Utah who was asking for more money for that 
halogeton situation. 

We tentatively agreed among ourselves, without committing our- 
selves, that we would try to expand that authority in this appropria- 
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tion bill to say halogeton with other weeds, which would take in leafy 
spurge and these other weeds into the area of control. 

We found also that the Indian Bureau is trying through its Indian 
leases to win the cooperation of the people who lease the Indian land 
and to make that a quid pro quo in terms of accepting a lease. 

That brings us then to the third step and the one where we did not 
arrive at any final determination, of course. It comes when we mark 
up the bill, but there would have to be some kind of increase in funds 
if we are to make any headway at all in expanding the activities of 
the Indian Bureau in this matter of weed control. 

I thought you should have that background. I am hoping that Mr. 
Hokanson, as chairman of the weed control board in Roberts County, 
which is one of those counties I mentioned in our colloquy, which con- 
tains some land where the Indians own some good farmland. So it is 
an especially serious problem in Roberts County. 

Senator Casr. Would you permit me to say this? 

It happened that I was in Sisseton gn the 20th of December last, a 
day when the county board was meeting with Mr. Hokanson present. 
I saw about 35 people there at that meeting, indicating the interest 
that they were taking. It was a rough cold day and yet these people 
were there, coming from various parts of the county to participate in 
this meeting. 

Chairman Haypren. You may proceed, Mr. Hokanson. 


SoutH DAKOTA STATE COMMISSION OF INDIAN AFFAIBH 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT HOKANSON, REPRESENTATIVE 


NOXIOUS WEED CONTROL 


Mr. Hoxanson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We find it a great privilege to be here today to present this material 
and I might say that I am Herbert Hokanson, Roberts County weed 
supervisor. 

Tam here on behalf of the South Dakota State Commission of Indian 
Affairs and also the South Dakota State Weed Board. 

To begin with, I shall present a resolution that was drawn up by 
the South Dakota State Commission of Indian Affairs, and I will 
read this resolution. 


The South Dakota Commission of Indian Affairs, after consultation with rep- 
resentatives of Minnesota and North Dakota adopted the following resolution 
at its meeting on January 11, 1956, in Pierre, S. Dak. : 

Whereas, noxious weeds are a serious problem on Indian-owned land, as well 
as neizhboring land; and 

Whereas, the menace of noxious weeds seriously threatens the productivity 
and value of Indian land and other land; and 

Whereas, infestation often occurs on idle or waste lands where little or no 
control is exercised; and 

Whereas, it is virtually impossible for Indian owners and operators, as well 
as tenants, to properly control and eradicate noxious weeds without financial 
assistance; and 

Whereas, the Indian lands are nontaxable and, therefore, provide no revenue 
to local levels of government for operating a weed control program: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this commission respectfully requests the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior to include an item in the budget which 
it submits to Congress to provide for sufficient funds to carry ont an effective 
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program of control and eradication of noxious weeds on Indian lands; be it 
further 
Resolwed, That this program be established immediately and continue as long 
as the problem exists. 
F. R. WANEK, 
Recording Secretary. 
STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 


Now I would like to speak briefly on behalf of the problem and I 
would like to use the Sisseton-Wapheton Reservation as a sample of 
the other reservations in South Dakota, Minnesota, and North Dakota, 
and other States that have Indian land where they have wheat 
problems. 

On the Sisseton-Wapheton Reservation, we have 114,623 acres. Of 
this, we have 69,447 acres in Roberts County. There are 45,060 acres 
of this land in Roberts County that lie in what is known as the Catoah 
Hills area. 

I have a map here showing the outline of Roberts County and the 
Catoah Hills area that is in the western part of the country where we 
have our big problem of leafy spurge. We have there the Indian 
land marked in colors on Roberts County. The green area repre- 
sents the leafy spurge, the red represents the land infested with c reep- 
ing jenny and the blue with the sow thistle and Canadian thistle. 

Tf you note, according to that map there the rivers and streams come 
from the Catoah Hills area and flow down into the more fertile flat 
lands in the valley. 

Senator Munpr. Emphasize that, regardless of the color, all these 
lands are Indian land? 

Mr. Hoxanson. That is right. 

Senator Munprt. The particular color indicates what that Indian 
land is infested with. 

Mr. Hokanson. That is just showing the location of the Indian 
lands. 

We have the spring runoff owing to the snow and our heavy rains 
in the spring that carry these seec ls down into the fertile land; which 
creates a great problem. 


COST TO CONTROL WEED GROWTH 


This land up there in the Catoah Hills area is just range land. It is 
practically what we would call wasteland. When we realize that it 
costs upward of $120 an acre to control leafy spurge; that is, using 
heavy chemicals, and of course the terrain there would not advise the 
use of chemicals such as sodium and chlorate because it is a soil steri- 
lant and you would have an erosion problem. 

So we have to resort to the use of 24—-D. It is going to be a slow 
process and will take at least a period of 6 years of spraying twice a 
season and we find using 2-4—D that it costs about $44 an acre. 

So you have there an idea of the cost involved in controlling this 
wheat problem. 

The Indians have no funds, their lands are not taxable, so it does 
make a burden on the county. Roberts County appropriates $15,640 
each year. 

Senator Cuavez. When you say control, does that mean complete 
eradication ? 
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Mr. Hoxanson. Control means to control it from going to seed and 
eventually work toward the eradication. 

As I said, the land is not taxable so that creates a burden on our own 
local county government. They have appropriated $15,600 each year 
for weed control within the county, for educational purposes, demon- 
stration work and for general administration of the program within 
the county. 

Last year we had a considerably larger acreage sprayed, even con- 
sidering the dry conditions. There is some better than 85,000 acres 
sprayed in Roberts County by the farms endeavoring to control and 
eradicate their noxious weeds. 

One hundred and twenty tons of heavy chemicals was used to pre- 
vent larger infestations and to eradicate the small patches of weeds. 
So we have in operation in Roberts County a very good program and 
the fact that this Indian land which is idle in the Catoah Hills area is 
only adapted to grazing purposes, and the Indian has very little or no 
livestock whatever. So this and is just idle. 

It is going to take machinery and personnel in order to be able to 
solve this weed problem and also finances. So we trust that you will 
give this due consideration. 

Both Minnesota, North Dakota, and other States that have Indian 
lands are vitally interested in this request and we trust that we will 
get due consideration and that funds will be available for this purpose. 

I think that is all I have to say at this time. 

Chairman Haynen., I think you have made a very good case. 

Senator Casr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Mrs. Irma Bogdanoff. 


PRINCE GrorGES County, Mpb., Ctvic FEDERATION 


STATEMENT OF MRS. IRMA BOGDANOFF, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
LOCAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


MARYLAND NATIONAL CAPITOL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION FUNDS 


Mrs. Bo@paNnorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, may I first apolo- 
gize for being late. I inadvertently was sitting in the other hearing 
room and it was only when I asked when I would be heard that I 
learned I was in the wrong place. 

Senator CHavez. It appears that you arrived just in time. 

Mrs. Boepanorr. Thank you. My name is Mrs. Irma Bogdanoff. 
IT am chairman of the local affairs committee of the Prince Georges 
County Civic Association and also appearing on behalf of the Inter- 
federation Council of Civic Federations. I am first vice president of 
that and chairman of the Prince Georges County Commissioners 
Youth Council. 

The Civic Federation comprises delegates from practically every 
citizens’ organization in Prince Georges, which is approximately 80 
in the county. 

ACQUISITION OF STREAM VALLEY PARKS 


At the meeting of the Civic Federation held on March 5, we voted 
unanimously to support the Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission’s request for $344,000 to buy certain stream 
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valley parks in Maryland for fiscal 1957 under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 (b) of the Capper-Cramton Act. 

The Federation was one of the backers of the Capper-Cramton Act 
when it was approved by Congress in 1926 and has consistently sup- 
ported the Park and Planning Commission’s efforts to obtain funds 
for the acquisition of these stream valley parks and to provide park 
and recreation facilities for the fast growing population in Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges Counties in M: yl: und. 

As a matter of fact, gentlemen, I will digress for a moment and 
say we were not only supporting them, we were nagging them. 

When you consider the fact that there are a great many women in 
these groups, you can imagine what these poor people have been faced 
with. 

According to the latest census figures, since 1940 the county’s popu- 
lation has jumped from 80,000 to over 300,000, largely as a result of 
the expansion of the Federal Government’s activities in this area. 
The acquisition and development of parks to meet this growth has 
lagged ie behind accepted standards, however, because of inadequate 
funds. 

AID TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM 


As chairman of the Prince Georges County Commissioners Youth 
Council, I am particularly interested in having more of these facilities 
made available to combat juvenile delinquency. Certainly, gentle- 
men, I do not say that parks and recreation facilities are the only 
answer to juvenile delinquency, but it is one of the answers which is 
recognized and this problem can only be met by doing something 
about it when we have the opportunity. 

I know of my own personal experience in working with these vari- 
ous groups that there are hundreds of little boys, I call them little 
boys because I am past the age where to me they are bigger boys, but 
they are around the ages of 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, that are waiting on 
lists because these clubs do not have the physical facilities to handle 
larger groups. 

That means that, instead of having the proper type of supervision 
which is afforded by boys’ clubs and Boy Scouts and the other kinds 
of groups that keep the children off the streets, we are in a sense 
forcing them to find other activities which I need not say are cer- 
tainly not as healthy as belonging to these Boys’ clubs. 


COST OF LAND 


Chairman Haypven. Might I inquire about the cost of the land? 
Has there been a great increase in real-estate values? 

Mrs. Boepanorr. Yes; there certainly has. 

Chairman Haynven. This area that you seek, is it attractive for resi- 
dential purposes ? 

Mrs. Boepanorr. Unfortunately, yes. Prince Georges County i 
growing very rapidly and practic ally every available space, casthdn. 
larly in these areas, has been growing with terrific housing develop- 
ments, which puts a big burden on the area to provide proper recrea- 
tional facilities. 

A definite aspect to the program is the demand for money for land. 
It goes hand in hand. Of course, the longer these groups have to 
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wait to buy the land, the more it will be developed, the more the land 
will be raised in price for other purposes. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, I had an idea that perhaps for residential 
purposes they preferred higher ground rather than down in the 
valleys. 

Mrs. Boapanorr. I can only tell you from my own personal experi- 
ence that many of the newcomers love to be near these little park 
areas. 

For example, right near where I live is Sligo Park. It has lovely 
picnic tables and the mothers come out in the spring and summer and 
come there and do their mending and knitting and the children do 
their playing. There are trees which provide shade and it is much 
cooler there. 

So it is very desirable from the point of view of housing and the 
land is being not only grabbed up but is being held for future develop- 
ment at outrageous prices. 

It seems to me that the best means of acquiring these park lands 
is to make a definite plan so that the commission knows what it can 
do and then it can go ahead and buy this land before it gets even 
worse. 

RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. [I assume you are advocating that at least we 
restore the reduction of $57,000, made by the House? 

Mrs. Bocanorr. Certainly. 

Chairman Haypen. You would like that and more? 

Mrs. Bocanorr. I certainly would like to have you restore that and 
if you find it in your heart to give more, so much the better. 

After all, I need not tell you the situation you face in dealing with 
people. I have been interested in politics for many years. T ran for 
office myself 2 years ago. 

However, I know the temper of the people. People generally are 
not amenable to tax increases unless they are solidly behind a project. 

In Prince Georges County, our county commissioners just went and 
approved a 2-cent increase for this park tax fund for the purpose of 
buying land. There was not one person to appear against that 
2-cent increase. 

T will point out to you that this is a political year when elections 
are coming up. TI need not tell you that politicians generally will not 
go in for tax increases. 

Senator CuHavez. It appears to me you should have been elected. 

Mrs. Boepanorr. Thank you, sir. I feel that way, too. I will 
have to tell the Prince Georges Countians you recommended that. 

I need not take the time to tell you that we would not have had an 
increase at this time if the people did not feel that our citizens were 
solidly back of this park program. 

The additional park land which the Commission plans to acquire 
with the help of this appropriation is urgently needed to provide our 
youth with places where they can indulge in constructive activities and 
to help them grow, both mentally and physically, into citizens who 
will be a credit to our county, State, and Nation. 

The continuing population growth in suburban Maryland makes it 
imperative that the commission be enabled to buy this additional 
park land before it is covered with housing developments. 
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Even now, the existence of these future parks is threatened by a 
combination of high prices and subdivision encroachment. 

To preserve these parks for ourselves and our children, it is essential 
that the commission continue to receive financial assistance under the 
Capper-Cramton Act. 

We therefore earnestly urge that you approve the full amount. 

I do want to thank you so very, very much for the privilege of 
appearing before you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. John Ladd. 


ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAMMETRISTS 


STATEMENT OF JOHN G. LADD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY FORD BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, LOCKWOOD, KESSLER 
& BARTLETT, INC.; AND VICTOR L. BELLERUE, VICE PRESIDENT, 
FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Lapp. Good morning. 

Chairman Haypen. You have a statement, Mr. Ladd, and we would 
be glad to include it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAMMETRISTS 


1. Association of Professional Photogrammetrists: The Association of Pro- 
fessional Photogrammetrists consists of a group of engineering firms who are 
engaged in general engineering practices, and who have at least one engineering 
activity in common which is photogrammetric engineering (aerial photography 
and allied mapping and surveying activities). They are located in every section 
of the United States. It is estimated that private enterprise employs upwards 
of 3,000 personnel in photogrammetric engineering activities, and has invested 
eapital upward of $10 million in aircraft, buildings, scientific equipment, and 
working capital. 

2. Photogrammetric Engineering: The activities engaged in by the Govern- 
ment in which this paper basically relates are photogrammetric engineering and 
surveying, otherwise known as topographic mapping. It consists of the com- 
pilation of topographic maps from aerial photography. In layman's language a 
topographic map is one which shows elevations of terrain, roads, streams, build- 
ings, and other surface details. Such maps with a high degree of accuracy, called 
national standards are produced from aerial photographs with a minimum of 
ground surveying. This method of mapping is productive of not only a better 
quality of maps than could be produced by the old ground, plane-table survey 
methods but also permits the making of accurate maps with much greater speed 
and consequently at much less cost. I feel I need not burden you gentlemen 
with an explanation of the uses of topographic maps by industry, Government, 
ete. I believe you well understand the need for topographic maps of our country, 
which unfortunately shows today a completion stage of not over 36 percent, 
although the Government has been working on this job well over 75 years. 

3. Technical ability and capacity of commercial firms: The development of 
photogrammetric engineering as it is known today was pioneered in by com- 
mercial firms. The Government mapping agencies, including the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, did not practice the art in the early 1920's 
although private mapping companies attempted to convince the Geological Sur- 
vey that its work could be done more satisfactorily by means of aerial photog- 
raphy. One company designed and built its own equipment, another imported 
equipment from Europe; however, the Tennessee Valley Authority, upon its 
establishment was in need of realiable maps of large areas. A portion of same 
was mapped by the Government agency by the old ground survey methods which 
had been used for a great many years. Another portion of the area was mapped 
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by a commercial firm, using modern photogrammetric equipment. It was sub- 
sequently found by the TVA that the commercial job with modern equipment 
produced a far superior and more accurate product. As a result of this experi- 
ence, the Geological Survey immediately undertook the job of converting to photo- 
grammetric methods and has satisfactorily used same on an extended and en- 
larged basis ever since. Not only are the commercial firms pioneers in this 
work but they have actively continued in the research and the development of 
the art and are acknowledged as technically capable of doing a job as efficiently 
and as economically as can possibly be done. In fact, the chief topographic engi- 
neer of the Geological Survey recently acknowledged to representatives of this 
association that its members were capable of producing topographic maps 
equally as well as the Geological Survey. Members of this association and 
other commercial firms engaged in photogrammetric engineering have been 
building up a substantial capacity for compilation of topographic maps, espe- 
cially as the result of demands made upon them by the Government agencies up 
to and including the Korean war period. A large part of this capacity is now 
threatened with idleness because of the drastic reduction in governmental 
contracting. 

4. The mapping program in the United States: The need for reliable topo- 
graphic maps of the entire United States and Alaska is great. The Geological 
Survey of the Department of the Interior has the responsibility of conducting this 
domestic program. They estimate that only about 36 percent of the United 
States and Alaska are presently adequately mapped, and that a minimum of 
20 more years will be required to complete the program. During this period 
many existing maps will become obsolete and will need revision or complete 
remapping. In the meantime, billions of dollars will be wasted because of the 
lack of adequate topographic maps for important planning, engineering, con- 
struction, highway design, etc. 

In November 1950, a detailed document concerning the status of topographic 
mapping was prepared for the Slst Congress. This is known as House Docu- 
ment 706. Numerous references in this document indicate the extreme need for a 
mapping program and call attention to the fact that billions of dollars could have 
been saved if comprehensive maps for highway, railroad, and engineering plan- 
ning had been available. It is therefore clear that the sooner the mapping pro- 
gram is completed, the sooner will our economy obtain the benefits therefrom. 

5. Government competition: There are many governmental agencies which 
now produce topographic maps, some of them duplicating the activities of others. 
The principle Government agencies in these activities are as follows: the Geo- 
logical Survey of the Department of the Interior; the Army Map Service of the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army; the Aeronautical Chart and 
Information Center of the Department of the Air Force; The Hydrographic 
Office of the Department of the Navy; the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the 
Department of Commerce, the Soil Conservation Service, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, and the Forestry Service of the Department of Agriculture; the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the United States Lake Survey of the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army. 

These agencies spend greatly in excess of $70 million annually in aerial 
photography and map compilation therefrom. The present percentage which 
trickles into private industry is pitifully small. However, all of these agencies 
are constantly seeking increased appropriations on the basis that they need to 
increase their plants by the purchase of additional equipment and the develop- 
ment and training of additional personnel, while at the same time adequate (in 
skills, know-how, and equipment) commercial facilities are standing by with 
little or no work. The trend toward further socialistic and bureaucratic en- 
trenchment appears to never cease. It is our belief however that greater empha- 
sis should be placed on the utilization of the commercial capacity that is presently 
available and willing and able to assist in the broad program. 

6. Suggested utilization of commercial facilities: It is obvious that there 
is a need for acceleration of the mapping program of the United States if ever we 
are to complete the job within the foreseeable future. It is clear that there are 
adequate commercial facilities, fully qualified, willing, and ready to assist the 
program at reasonable costs, cheaper or at least compatible with costs by Gov- 
ernment operations. We do not propose that we take over their program and 
responsibility, but we do seriously and conscientiously propose that we, private 
industry, be allowed to assist and augment the effort to, first, insure earlier 
completion dates for this important program and second, to properly utilize the 
huge commercial facilities, created by Government agency requests during the 
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past war and Korean operation, in order to safeguard the industry which is 
presently faced with ruin or major financial loss due to curtailment or elimina- 
tion of governmental contracting. 

We therefore propose and urge this subcommittee to assist this commercial 
mapping industry and to, at the same time, assist and accelerate the national 
mapping program by adding to the money otherwise to be appropriated to the 
Geologic Survey of the Department of the Interior the sum of $1 million to be 
used exclusively for contracting with private industry for the accomplishment 
of standard quadrangle mapping of the United States, all exclusive of aerial 
photography (since the Geological Survey presently contracts for all of its 
photography). 

7. I would like to call your attention, gentlemen, to the fact that the Geologic 
Survey has never in its history, at least within my knowledge of the last 20 
years, utilized private industry to assist in the compilation, surveying, and 
drafting portions of the mapping program, with one individual, isolated excep 
tion. Therefore, there is basically no criteria to justify any contention that 
private industry can’t accomplish the work as efficiently and as cheaply (or even 
cheaper) than a Government agency. The one exception as stated above, was 
during the period of the Korean war operations in which the military mapping 
agencies were operating at peak capacity, plus having already loaded the com- 
mercial industry with emergency contracts for mapping. At this same time, 
there developed an urgent military requirement for topographic maps of the 
national quadrangle scales for strategic areas within the United States proper. 

Since it is normal for the Geological Survey to accomplish this type of map- 
ping within the United States, it was decided by the Department of the Army, 
Corps of Engineers (Army Map Service), to transfer the responsibility and 
funds to the Geological Survey. Because of the urgency of the requirement and 
the short time interval allowed for its completion, the Geological Survey was 
physically unable to accomplish the job with their own forces; therefore, they in 
turn, through the use of the transferred fund (approximately $2 million), con- 
tracted with already overloaded private industry for this work. It was, how- 
ever, satisfactorily accomplished within the prescribed time limits and accuracy 
requirements; naturally, however, because of the complexity of the conditions 
and requirements, the cost was more (even though competitively bid) than simi- 
lar jobs would cost today through the more peaceful and less strained condi- 
tions, not to mention the shortage of work in these fields in the commercial in- 
dustry as a whole. 

I would like to point out to you the serious condition that exists in the 
mapping world in the United States today, which is that the commercial 
mapping industry has been hard put to keep alive in times of otherwise unprece- 
dented national prosperity. The one basic element of work in the broad mapping 
field that has been open to and considered the proper and normal] prerogative 
of private industry, has been the very large-scale, municipal type work required 
and needed by the cities, counties, towns, and small rural areas, and the private 
oil and mining companies. These jobs are basically local in nature, to fill the 
needs and requirements for such things as highways, city planning, water supply, 
drainage and sewerage, industrial development, tax assessment, and oil and 
mineral exploration, etc. It has recently come to our attention that the Geo- 
logical Survey has actively entered into the field of accomplishing these jobs 
for the local municipal authorities through the authority contained in the 
annual appropriation acts which provide for cooperative mapping between the 
Geological Survey and the various States or municipalities, and for which the 
Geological Survey provides 50 percent of the cost of these local mapping 
requirements. This actually constitutes unfair and unjust competition with 
private industry in these fields, made possible through what is equivalent to a 
50-percent price differential. It is our strong contention and sincere belief, 
which is supported by many high officials in other Government agencies, that 
these local mapping jobs should be totally paid for by local funds and that 
taxpayers’ money should not be used to defray any portion of their costs. 
Admittedly, it is true that if the Geological Survey undertakes the work and 
puts up half the cost, the resultant product is usable in the national mapping 
system ; it is equally true that the same resultant mapping, even though totally 
accomplished by private industry, is likewise upon completion available to the 
Geological Survey for incorporation in the national mapping system at no cost 
whatsoever to the Government, and at the same time the United States Treasury 
is benefited through taxation which would not ctherwise be true if accomplished 
by a Government agency. 
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We therefore make one further request, which is that the word “municipality” 
be stricken out of that portion of the bill which provides for cooperative mapping. 
To be specific, it is as contained on page 11, line 13 of H. R. 9890, as passed by 
the House on February 23, 1956. The deletion of the word “municipality” will 
still leave adequate provision for the Geological Survey to conduct cooperative 
mapping on a 50-50 basis with the various States for the accomplishment of 
the national mapping program and it is our belief that this is as far as the 
authority should go, since the mapping desired by the States is normally of 
the type which falls in the category of needed Federal assistance and which is 
of scales and other specifications that are compatible therewith. 

In summation, I would like to state that first, this association strongly en- 
dorses and supports the budget request for the Geological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as approved and submitted by the Bureau of the Budget 
and as increased by the House.of Representatives. We are further requesting 
an increase of not less than $1 million to the Geological Survey appropriation, 
to be earmarked exclusively for commercial contracting (less photography), and 
lastly, the deletion of the word “municipality” from the authority for the 
Geological Survey to do so-called cooperative mapping. 

Gentlemen: that ends my prepared statement and I and a few individual 
members of our association, representing their individual companies, are here 
with me today, prepared to answer any questions you may desire. Thank you 

JOHN G. LADD, 
Executive Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Ladd, will you highlight your statement 
for us? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes, sir; I will. 

I have with me two other gentlemen who are officers of their indi- 
vidual companies and who are also here prepared to answer any indi- 
vidual questions you may have. I will give you their names. 

Mr. Victor L. Bellerue is vice president of Fairchild Aerial Surveys, 
Ine. 

Mr. Ford Bartlett is president of Lockwood, Kessler & Bartlett, 
Inc., engineers of New York State. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Col. John G. Ladd, representing as executive 
secretary the Association of Professional Photogrammetrists and I 
will highlight as briefly as I can, sir, our prepared statement. 

This is an association of engineering firms scattered all over the 
United States who do one thing in common, and that is photographic 
mapping and the science of photogrammetry, which is the utilization 
of aerial photography in making aerial maps. 

We represent a considerable number of people and millions of dol- 
lars of invested capital throughout the United States. 

The activities engaged in by the Government in which this paper 
basically relates are photogrammetric engineering and surveying, 
otherwise known as topographic mapping as done by the Department 
of Interior and the Geological Survey. 

Chairman Haypen. That is, in making their photographic maps? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes, sir; that is the particular interest in connection 
with which we are here today. 


PHOTOGRAMMETRIC MAPPING 


We wanted to develop in our prepared statement the basic fact that 
we as a private industry pioneered in the creation, production and 
acquisition of the units called photogrammetric equipment, which is 
basically the foundation for photogrammetric mapping today. 
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We pioneered it, even before the Government took it. The Gov- 
ernment would not accept it in the early days until it was proven in 
the TVA days that it was satisfactory. 

Following that, other agencies have adopted it and used it success- 
fully to this day. However, the private industry having pioneered it, 
have not dropped it and in their operations of their work they have 
the finest equipment that is available in the world, just as fine as any 
the Government agencies have, although no better I will admit. be- 
cause it is identical. 

They also have, contrary to some reports, the technicians and know- 
how to use that equipment. They are using it daily in private jobs 
and they are equally capable, as far as technicians and know-how and 
equipmentwise. Consequently, they are equally prepared to accom- 
plish work just as cheaply as a Government agency. I would not say 
cheaper. I believe it is cheaper but I would not put it in the record 
that it is cheaper because that is not the point. 

But it can be accomplished cheaper plus one added thing, that they 
do contribute to the Treasury in taxation. 

Now, the present mapping program in the United States which is 
undertaken by the Geological Survey has been going on for some 70 
years and millions of dollars have been lost for the lack of topographic 
maps in the development and exploitation of minerals, research, high- 
way work and things of that sort. 

Today it is approximately 37 percent, as admitted by the Bureau 
of the Budget, accomplished. It is over twenty-odd years of addi- 
tional programs trying to get the United States mapped in a medium 
scale. 

Chairman Haypen. You are talking to one who is very much inter- 
ested in this matter. I joined with Congressman Temple a long time 
in a program hoping to get the United States mapped in 20 years. 
We have never been able to get Congress to appropriate money enough 
to get a good start. at it. 

Mr. Lapp. I appreciate that, sir, and T have talked to you, sir, before 
in other capacities on the same subject in the map field 7 or 8 years 
ago when I advocated funds. 

Chairman Haypen. The first thing they want when anything de- 
velops is a map. 

Mr. Lapp. That is correct. 

Senator CHAvez. Congressman Temple devoted years and years try- 
ing to get this. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 


LOSSES DUE TO LACK OF MAPPING 


Mr. Lapp. Definitely billions of dollars have actually been lost 
through the lack of mapping and at the present rate, it is going to 
take X-twenty-odd years but in that time, sir, there will be a large 
percentage of the existing maps that will be obsolete, so, actually, it 
will take longer than 20 years. 

Our cities and rural areas are growing so fast that by the time the 
map comes out, the thing will be obsolete. That cannot be helped. 

I would like to emphasize that we are here to support the funds 
that have been recommended by the Bureau of the Budget in connec- 
tion with the Geological Survey for the topographic mapping plus 
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the increase put in the bill and approved and passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

There are many Government agencies in this overall mapping thing, 
as you gentlemen know. Actually, I will not go into details, but there 
are in excess of $70 million appropriated every year to the Govern- 
ment agencies for this type of work and charting as well. 

However, every year all of these agencies are constantly seeking 
increased appropriations on the basis that they need more plant 
equipment, more personnel and yet, at the same time, in private in- 
dustry there exist the skills, the know-how, the equipment and willing- 
ness and eagerness to accomplish or be allowed to contribute in a little 
way that effort which is so badly needed. 

The percentage of this $70 million plus that have gone to the 
Federal agencies that dribbles back into private industry is insignifi- 
cant except for a little aerial photography. 


EMPHASIS ON PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Therefore, it is our belief that greater emphasis should be placed 
on the private industry in this field who are able in every respect to 
lend their efforts, plus the fact that the present capacity in the com- 
mercial industry is there because it was built up at the request of the 
Government agencies during World War IT and during the Korean 
operation. 

Today that capacity and that invested capital is drying up and 
going to waste trying to keep alive because the whole Federal Govern- 
ment contracting in these fields has just dried up. 

Now, the Geological Survey themselves do not do any commercial 
contracting of their work at all. They have always been opposed to 
it. 

There was only one exception and that was when funds were trans- 
ferred to them from the Army during the Korean operation, when 
private industry was already overloaded and the Army Map Service 
and the Geological Survey were equally rushed in doing work for the 
Department of the Army, so they passed it out to the private industry. 
. represented no criteria of who could do work or how it should 
e done. 


FUNDS INVOLVED 


Chairman Haypen. What was the amount of money involved? 

Mr. Lapp. Approximately $2 million. 

Chairman Hayden. Where was it done? 

Mr. Lapp. In strategic areas scattered throughout the United States 
at the request of the Department of Defense. 

Chairman Haypven. All within the United States? 

Mr. Lapp. All within the United States and in strategic areas. 
mostly in the cities, and I was the one that actually transferred the 
funds to them. 

Chairman Haypen. Was it generally areas that had been mapped 
in previous years you brought, the data up to date, or did you actually 
map some areas that had theretofore not been mapped ? 

Mr. Lapp. Basically, sir, it was bringing old maps up to date be- 
cause we all know the Department of Defense is mostly interested in 
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the industrial areas, as you might call them, to a certain extent classi- 
fied, but they are not interested i in the remote areas. 

Chairman Hayven. Of course, you have the basic work of the 
Geological Survey and the Coast and Geodetic Survey available? 

Mr. Lapp. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. Generally this work is done by photographs 
from the air? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes, sir; the Coast and Geodetic Survey does a great 
deal of that work. 

Senator CHAvez. May I ask a question ? 

Chairman Hayven. Certainly. 


LARGE SCALE LOCAL MUNICIPILITY MAPPING 


Senator Cuavez. I notice in your summation that you recommend 
that deletion of the word “municipality” from the authority of the 
Geological Survey to do so-called mapping; will you explain that 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Lapp. Sir, it has recently come to our attention that this is a 
very new activity. The Geological Survey has undertaken some of 
these extremely large-scale local municipality mapping requirements. 

We do not believe that that is basically germane to the duties of 
getting the country surveyed, sir. 

For example, X city in X State has an interest because they are in- 
creasing in population and they will have to put in a new water sup- 
ply system, so they want a little mapping of a little area and they 
want a large scale map and they have appropriated—and this is an 
actual case—they have actually by bond issue raised money to have 
this water supply system brought in and in that they had funds 
enough to have this survey made on a large scale. 

It is our belief that that local mapping requirement belongs as a 
financial responsibility to that local area, sir, and it is not a part where 
the Federal Government should pay half of that as mapping and in- 
corported in the whole national scheme. 

Basically, over the years, that has been the only real area of jobs 
that the private companies can get. 


LEGAL LIMITATION 


Chairman Haypen. Let me look at this language. 

This provides that no part of this appropriation will be used to 
pay more than one-half the cost of any topographic map. If this 
limitation were stricken, then the Geological Survey could pay more 
than one-half of the costs. 

Mr. Lapp. For the very large scale local maps to get the water 
supply for the little towns, yes, sir; I think they should pay it all. I 
do not believe Maine should pay half the costs for making large scale 
maps, extremely large, a village there. 

Chairman Hayven. I understood you to say the Federal Govern- 
ment should not pay anything. 

Mr. Lapp. Not for these little local problems. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. If you take the limitation off, then 
the Federal Government could pay more than one-half of the total 
cost. As it is now, they can only pay half. 
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Mr. Lapp. They can pay all now. 

Chairman Haypen. No, it says: 

No part of this appropriation will be used to pay more than one-half the cost 
of any topographic map or water resource investigation carried on in cooperation 
with any State or municipality. 

By taking out this limitation, the Geological Survey could do the 
whole job at the expense of the United States. 

Mr. Lapp. The Geological Survey has not been interested when I 
talked to them about the fact that they could pay the whole. 

Chairman Haypen. This is to require State and municipal coopera- 
tion with the Geological Survey and make them put up half? 

Mr. Lapp. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. If they want a job done, the city or State has 
to put up half. If you take that limitation off and say the Geological 
Survey can pay more than half, then it seems to me you are defeating 
the objective that you have in mind. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, may I say a few words on that ? 

This is the type of thing we are trying to avoid: 

Going up to a utility company, our engineers working with the 
utility company, showing them how they in their transmission lines 
could save considerable money if they had topographic maps of the 
area they worked in. 

We convinced them of that fact and they said “Fine.” Then they 
said, “Will you now come up and prepare an estimate of how much that 
will cost,” which we did. We spent ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
in doing all this work. 

We got through and submitted our estimate to them. Then they 
went to the municipality in which they were operating and convinced 
the municipality that they should have the Geological Survey do the 
work. 

The Geological Survey did the work for one-half of the price that 
we asked because of this 50-percent gift from Uncle Sam. 

Chairman Haypen. I know, but if there had been no limitation on 
it, they could have gotten the whole thing as a gift. 

Mr. Bartterr. I do not believe they feel that they can do any of 
that work as a gift; that the 50 percent is a maximum. 

Mr. Lapp. That is the way the official up there interpreted to me, sir. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. This is merely a limitation upon the amount of 
money that the Geological Survey can spend, which says you can only 
spend half the cost of any job that is to be done for a State or munici- 
pality. It is not authority to do it. It does not say you must. 

The Geological Survey could properly say, “We do not have the 
money to do this job. You get a private outfit to do the job.” 

They are always short of money and I do not see why they do not 
do that in some cases. 

Are there not instances where you have been employed by private 
industry or by a city to go on to it because the Geological Survey could 
not get on it and they wanted it right away? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes, there have been cases. 

Chairman Haypven. That is all right if there is enough money in 
the pot to do it, but the Geological Survey tells us that they do not 
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have enough money to do the work for which there is a demand; that 
is where you could come in. 

Mr. Betxterve. Mr. Chairman, it is our feeling that where a munici- 
pality has a special problem confined to themselves that they should 
put up the money for it, they should have the work prepared by 
private industry and that that information should then be incorpo- 

rated in the national mapping program furnished free of charge to 
the Geological Survey. 

Under the present DO percent arrangement, the Geological Survey, 
by virtue of its position, 1s able to iicrease its appropriation by taking 
this work for the local groups. 

We feel that the Federal Government should be the judge of where 
the money is expended rather than the Geological Survey with its 
salesmen, you might say, going around and soliciting extra appro- 
priations by local needs. 

Mr. Lapp. That was the ide: 

Chairman Haypen. Hioted of striking out the word “municipal- 
ity,” if you want a prohibition, make it “no part of the funds appro- 
priated in this bill can be used.” 

Mr. Lapp. That is right for large-scale local problems and munici- 
palities. That is the only field in which private industry has a chance 
to keep alive in doing that work. 

Chairman Hayven. The Geological Survey his plenty of work to 
do. Would they welcome your taking over that load ? 

Let me be sure that I tnderstand your position. Of course all 
municipalities of any consequence have been mapped by the Geologi- 

“al Survey at one time or another. Now if a municipality is inter- 
ested in bringing these maps up to date to cover recent expansion 
and to serve as a basis for future public-works projects you feel that 
they should have to employ a private company rather than getting 
help from the Federal Government. Now is that your position? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes, sir. 


USE OF DATA BY GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Chairman Haypen. The data that you would compile i in that are 
how would that become available to the Geological Survey if they 
wanted to revise their map of that area 

Mr. Lapp. Absolutely free upon pocdhnpiatlle sir. 

Chairman Haypen. It is? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes, sir. 

That is one thing I brought out in the prepared statement, sir, that 
if private industry had done the work on these local jobs, it imme- 
diately becomes available upon completion to the Geological Survey 
for incorporation in their programs at no expense to the Government. 
They do not even have to put up the half. 

Chairman Haypen. I think what the committee ought to do for you 
is to take your statement and submit it to the Geologic ‘al Survey for 
their comment and ask whether, if they were relieved of this burden 
of doing mapping for municipalities, would that not give them an 
opportunity to work elsewhere. 

Mr. Lapp. I think so. There is so much that these little local jobs, 
in addition, unquestionably disrupt the broad program which they 
have. 

73918—56——51 
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Now, I must admit, and you realize too from your position, that 
there are these local individual cases that unfortunately get politically 
involved. Now, the local representative of the county ‘would like to 
see his town get the job done for half price. You cannot get away 
from that. 

A lot of them are influenced that way and the Congressman goes up 
to the Department of Interior and says, “Take this job.” 

Chairman Haypen. We would be very glad to make that inquiry 
from the Geological Survey as to what they think about your pro- 
posal and I will see that that is done before this bill is marked up. 

Mr. Lapp. Thank you. 


FUNDS FOR COMMERCIAL CON'TRACTING 


We have asked, in addition, sir, to be allowed to augment the activi- 
ties of getting this program accelerated through the addition of a 
minimum of $1 million to their basic program, which would be ear- 
marked for commercial contracting. 

We believe that that would accelerate the program and would not 
hamstring the Geological Survey in the program that they have 
worked out and the funds for which they have asked. 

We are capable of doing it, we have the equipment, we have the 
know-how and we have the companies in the United States that re 
resent small business that are trying to keep alive. All we basically 
ask is to have some funds, a minimum of $1 million, added on top of 
the bill, which would be by the committee or by the bill, earmarked 
for use in commercial contracting. 

That would be a drop in the bucket and it would also prove that 
private industry has a right to exist and not be just completely ig- 
nored. 

Chairman Haypen. That proposal will again be submitted to the 
Geological Survey for their consideration. 

You are not advocating the reduction of that $31.6 million in the 
bill for them ? 

Mr. Lapp. No,sir. The $31 million includes a lot of geological work 
that we are not interested in. I think the mapping phase was be- 
tween 13 and 15. 

That is basically all we had, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. We will include your statement in the record 
and take up these questions with the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Lapp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Crawford. 


KLAMATH INDIAN TRIBAL COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF WADE CRAWFORD, STAR ROUTE, 
CHILOQUIN, OREG, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Crawrorp. For your information, I am one member of the in- 
vestigating coordinating committee that was elected by the Klamath 
Indians on the secret ballot vote upon the recommendation of Com- 
missioner Emmons of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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I am also a member of a tribal committee that was elected under Mv. 
Davis’ direction and directive from the Secretary of the Interior's 
office. 

I would like to submit for the record the directive that was sent 
out to the voters by Clarence A. Davis, Acting Secretary of the In- 
terior, which established our tribal committee. 

Chairman Haypen. You are not a member of the tribal council 
proper ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The tribal council, Senator, is a group of Indians 
made up asa whole. That can be 100 or 200 or 300 people. I take a 
very active part in that. 

Chairman Haypen. You are a member of it? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, I am. 

Chairman Haypen. You are elected by whom ? 

Mr. CrawForp. I, Mr. Witt, and Mr. S. E. Kirk, who is chairman of 
the general council, were elected three different times on a secret ballot 
vote to represent the Klamath Indians in carrying out the termina- 
tion act. 

To give you the background of that, the Congress passed a spe- 
cial act under which the Klamath Indians will terminate their connec- 
tion with the Government within 4 years. 

Commissioner Emmons was out there and met with the council and 
suggested that the council elect a committee to work with the Secre- 
iF of the Interior and with the management specialists. 

S we are in an advising capacity, we know we have no authority 
by ‘tae to direct the Secretary of the Interior or the management spe- 
cialists, but we do represent ‘the Indians in giving the Secretary and 
the management specialists the Indians’ viewpoint. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the particular matter you wanted to 
talk to us about ? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. CrawForp. I have, Mr. Chairman, my prepared statement. I 


will offer it for the record, and I will highlight it for you. 
Chairman Haypen. Fine. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I offer for the record a part 
of the official general council minutes which were approved of and signed by 
the chairman of the general council, S. E. Kirk, and Dibbon Cook, secretary of 
the general council, in which the general council elected by secret ballot vote 
S. E. Kirk, Laurence Witt, and Wade Crawford as a committee known as the 
investigating, coordinating, and advisory committee, to serve for the duration of 
Public Law 587. In the part of the minutes which I am submitting are the duties 
of the committee. Also, in the minutes are the authority and instructions given 
to the committee. The following is from the minutes: 

“Whereas Public Law 587, 88d Congress, is now in effect, and we are working 
under the State laws of Oregon, every member of the reservation would coop- 
erate to their fullest extent in working out their problems affected by Public 
Law 587: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That S. E. Kirk, Wade Crawford, and Laurence Witt be appointed 
as a committee of three by the general council to investigate all handling of tribal 
funds and natural resources. 

“They will coordinate with the general council, they will advise the executive 
committee, and they will at all times recommend, advise, and report to the gen- 
eral council. 

“The said committee shall work, when necessary, with the Department of the 
Interior, with the management specialists, and with the State officials and the 
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Oregon Legislature, and with all other Government departments and they shall 
have access to all of the tribal records. 

“The committee shall be authorized that one or more members of said com- 
mittee shall attend any meeting or meetings where the Klamath Indians are 
involved: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That any former action taken by the general council or executive 
committee which is in conflict or duplication shall be null and void, and that 
hereafter there shall be no committee or resolution that shall duplicate the 
services and authority of this committee. 

“The general council hereby requests and directs the superintendent and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior to pay out of 
tribal funds promptly upon presentation of claim for telephone, telegram, and 
stenographie fees and expenses, salary, per diem, and transportation, plus mile- 
age if travel by automobile in accordance with established law which is also 
established by the executive committee and the general council, now in effect, 
which was approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary 
of the Interior. S. E. Kirk, Wade Crawford, and Laurence Witt shall serve for 
the duration of Public Law 587. 

“The secretary of said general council and the superintendent are directed to 
execute their official certification that the committee as the duly authorized and 
official committee of membership of the Klamath Tribe to serve for the duration 
of Public Law 587, 88d Congress which is now in effect.” 

The Klamath Indians, under Public Law 587, are terminating their estate with 
the Government, which involves conservatively $80 million. The Klamath In- 
dians realize the importance of having a committee to represent the tribe and 
its members in settling this estate. The committee also realizes its responsi- 
bility to 2,118 people that are enrolled on the Klamath Reservation. 

The investigating, coordinating, and advisory committee took up office im- 
mediately after the action of the council and served the Indians until October 
1, 1954. The then Acting Secretary of the Interior Davis arbitrarily cut off the 
salary of the investigating, coordinating, and advisory committee. A copy of his 
letter dated August 11, 1955, is attached hereto and made a part of the record. 
Since that time the Klamath Indians have had no representation in the settle- 
ment of their estate with the Government. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Glen Emmons, also took the same position as Acting Secretary Davis. A copy 
of Mr. Emmons’ letter dated October 14, 1955, is also attached hereto and made 
a part of the record. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call to your attention Public Law 587, 83d 
Congress, section 16, as follows: 

Sec. 16. Pending the completion of the property dispositions provided for in 
this Act, the funds now on deposit, or hereafter deposited, in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the tribe shall be available for advance to the tribe, 
or for expenditure, for such purposes as may be designated by the governing 
body of the tribe and approved by the Secretary.” 

I would also like to call your attention to the constitution and bylaws of the 
Klamath General Council in which the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Interior Department recognize, on page 2 of the constitution: 

“3. To employ persons in the discharge of tribal functions, and to determine 
the compensation to be paid to such person. 

“4. To contract for the employment of legal counsel and to secure other pro- 
fessional assistance subject to the provisions of sections 2103, 2104, and 2106 
of the Revised Statutes (25 U. 8. C., 1946 edition, sees. 81, 82, and 84). 

“5. To levy dues or fees upon members or nonmembers exercising special 
privileges upon the reservation. 

“6. To borrow money, 

“7. To expend tribal funds within the exclusive control of the tribe, and to 
recommend expenditure of other tribal funds. 

“8. To adopt and enforce ordinances providing for the maintenance of law 
and order on the reservation. 

“9. To protect and preserve the wildlife and natural resources of the reserva- 
tion. 

“10. To exercise any other reserved powers, or powers delegated to or con- 
ferred upon the tribe by Congress, or by the Secretary of the Interior. 

“11. To delegate to the executive committee or other subordinate organization 
any of the above powers. 

“12. To exercise all powers necessary to carry any of the aforesaid powers 
into effect.” 
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Mr. Chairman, you can see by the official documents that I have submitted 
to your committee that the Klamath Indians have complied with the constitution 
and bylaws, Public Law 587, and have set aside $50,000 in their budget for the 
expenses of the general council and all its subcommittees. The $50,000 budget 
was approved of by the Indian Bureau, and we were paid under that budget for 
approximately 6 months. 

I also want to quote from a legal opinion that was made by Charles S. Cohn, 
attorney for the Indian Affairs, Portland, Oreg.: 

“The resolution of January 18, 1955, is, therefore, valid and legal with the 
two provisions hereinbefore declared illegal and void stricken from the resolu- 
tion. The superintendent should therefore, in accordance with existing Federal 
regulations, comply with the resolution relative to the paying out of tribal funds 
the per diem, salary, and expenses of the committee.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am asking your committee to earmark the $50,000 set aside 
for the Council’s expenses so the general council and all its subcommittees will 
not be domineered, curtailed, suppressed, or restrained in any way from ex- 
pressing their viewpoints, and that they may be free to act in the best interests 
of the Klamath Indians at all times. 

I may also mention that Acting Secretary Davis issued a directive to the 
voting members of the Klamath Tribe to have a referendum taken to elect a 
committee to represent the Klamath Indians in working with the management 
specialists and the Secretary of the Interior for the duration of Public Law 587. 
Said referendum was made and Laurence Witt, S. E. Kirk, and Wade Crawford 
were elected twice under such referendum as a tribal committee, and soon after 
the comimttee was elected, Mr. Davis wrote his letter of August 11, 1955, which 
made our committee subordinate to the superintendent and the management 
specialist under conditions which were set forth in the Davis letter and which 
made it impossible for our committee to properly represent the Klamath Indians 
in carrying out Public Law 587. 

I offer for the record a letter, dated September 16, 1955, by Thomas M, Reid, 
Assistant Commissioner, and I quote in part: 

“Since the future welfare of the tribe is predicated on applying economy to 
the procedure and approach in its planning, we believe the general council should 
consider terminating the special investigating committee.” 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior con- 
tinue to uphold Mr, Davis’ position. Therefore, we are making this appeal to the 
Congress. 

I would also like to point out to the committee that the budget for the 
Klamath Tribe this year is going to be over $641,500. I would also like to 
mention at this point the managements specialist’s budget is $123,500 and their 
budget was not submitted and approved by the general council—$123,500 of the 
tribe’s funds were allocated to the management specialist in Klamath and placed 
in the First National Bank. The management specialist office draw their own 
checks for their salaries of $1,000 each, and all of their expenses, and are not 
being paid through the regular Government channels. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 11, 1955. 
Mr. WADE CRAWFORD, 
Klamath Tribal Committee, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
(Through Area Director, Portland, Oreg.) 


My Dear Mr. CRAwrorD: I have been informed that you were selected on 
June 27, 1955, by members of the Klamath Tribe at an election whih I directed 
to be called to be a member of the tribal committee constituted pursuant to 
section 14 of the managment specialists’ contract. 

Section 14 of the contract states : 

“Consulation with the tribe. In performing their functions under this con- 
tract, the managers shall, to the maximum extent feasible, consult with the 
tribe, consider such suggestions as the tribe may make, and keep the tribe 
informed of their plans and progress hereunder. Such consultation will be 
with such representative body of the tribe as the Secretary may approve.” 

I am writing this letter to take care of certain administrative arrangements 
such as establishing rate of salary, per diem and travel costs, ete., but more 
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importantly to define your responsibilities as a member of the committee created 
at my request, and to lay down the procedures to be followed in working with 
the management specialists. A copy of this letter is also being provided the 
management specialists for their guidance. I shall be as specific as possible with 
the hope that it will make easier a very important and difficult task and prevent 
any uncertainties or misunderstandings. 

1. The primary function of the tribal committee is to serve as the tribal con- 
sultant body with which management specialists will confer on matters pertain- 
ing to the tribe as a whole. The management specialists will of necessity 
also need to consult with the Klamath constituted general council. However, 
this tribal committee will serve to facilitate the contract work involving the 
management specialists and the general council. 

2. The tribal committee does not abrogate or supersede any of the authorities 
or powers of: 

(a) the Klamath General Council. 
(>) the Klamath Executive Committee. 

3. The tribal committee does not carry any veto power over the management 
specialists, nor does the tribal committee have the right or authority to sit in 
on any meetings of the management specialists except upon the request of the 
managers. 

4. The tribal committee is strictly a consultative committee and it does not 
have the authority or power to direct the management specialists, the Klamath 
Tribe or its constituted bodies on what they may or may not do. The authori- 
ties and required actions of the management specialists are set forth in the 
contract. 

5. The responsibility for decisions as to how Public Law 587 will be admin- 
istered has been placed by Congress with the Secretary of the Interior. 

6. Section 5 (b) of Public Law 587 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to expend tribal funds in such amounts as may be required for the purpose of 
carrying out section 5 of the law. 

(a) The tribal committee members will be paid a salary and reimbursed for 
per diem or mileage expenses incurred for trips outside the Klamath Reservation 
and upon advance approval by the management specialists and the superin- 
tendent. Trips by this committee or by a member thereof, to Washington, D. C., 
will continue to require prior approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

(b) All time records, travel, and other expense vouchers submitted for payment 
by this committee will be certified by one of the managers. Where it is neces- 
sary for any member of the tribal committee to travel to a meeting required 
by the management specialists, travel time should be considered. Time records 
and expense vouchers will be submitted on dates established by the superin- 
tendent to permit efficient auditing and handling. 

(ec) The tribal committee shall in consultation with the management spe- 
cialists prepare a budget, supported by justification and work plan. The 
hudget should be prepared to reflect a salary rate of $20 per day when actually 
performing work pertinent to the functions of the tribal committee; $12 per 
diem for subsistence and other expenses while in travel status and 10 cents 
per mile for use of a personal car. This budget is to be forwarded through 
regular channels, i. e., general council, agency office, area office and then for- 
warded to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for final action. It is requested 
that this budget be submitted in time to reach the Commissioner September 15, 
1955, which will permit time to obtain the general council’s action as we under- 
stand the general council is scheduled to meet during the month of August. 

7. It will be the responsibility of the tribal committee to observe and comply 
with the following requirements: 

(a) Maintain records of meetings with the management specialists and 
keep the Klamath General Council informed of what transpired at such meetings. 
It shall also be the duty of the tribal committee to bring before the management 
specialists such suggestions as may be made by the tribe in general council. 

(b) If it becomes necessary for the tribal committee to examine Klamath 
Agency records, the superintendent or his designated representative will honor 
such requests as are approved by the management specialists subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: The tribal committee will be given access to accounting 
documents evidencing collection and disbursement of tribal funds, but will not 
need nor is it to have access to individual Indian money accounts, personnel rec- 
ords, welfare or medical case records, Washington or area office correspondence. 
Agency employees are being advised they may assist the tribal committee or 
any member thereof, but only if the committee has first secured the prior ap- 
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proval of the superintendent or his designated representative to assure that 
there will be no interference with the performance of regular duties and 
responsibilities. 

I am sure that in the next few months there will be many ways in which the 
tribal committee can be of real service to the management specialists and the 
general council in working out plans for carrying out the requirement of Public 
Law 587. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE A. Davis, Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 14, 1955. 
Messrs. WADE CRAWFORD, SELDON KirRK, and LAURENCE WITT, 
Klamath Tribal Committee, 
Klamath Agency, Oreg. 

DEAR MEssrs. CRAWForRD, KIrK AND Witt: Under date of October 7, 1955, we 
acknowledged receipt of your undated letter transmitting to this office a combined 
budget for the three-man tribal committee and the advisory investigating com- 
mittee. At that time you were advised that your transmittal was being given 
immediate attention and your committee should expect a reply shortly. 

This letter is written to set forth the reasons why the budget as submitted 
is not approved by this office. Primarily the budget for the three-man tribal 
committee does not comply with departmental letter of August 11, 1955, and the 
budget for the advisory investigating committee does not comply with Bureau 
letter of August 11, 1955. 

To avoid any confusion or misinterpretation, comments on the budgets for 
each committee are outlined separately : 


BUDGET FOR THREE-MAN TRIBAL COMMITTEE 


1. A special budget, not combined with any other committee budget, is 
required and should be submitted accordingly. 

2. This budget must be prepared in consultation with the management spe- 
cialists, as provided in paragraph 6 (c) of departmental letter dated August 
11, 1955. 

3. The budget must be submitted through the Klamath General Council for 
appropriate action by that body and channeled through the agency and area 
offices and then forwarded to this office for final action, as also provided in 
paragraph 6 (c). 


BUDGET FOR ADVISORY INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


1. A special budget, not combined with any other committee budget, is required 
and is to be submitted accordingly. 

2. This budget should be submitted through the Klamath General Council for 
appropriate action by that body and then forwarded through regular channels 
to this office for final action. 

Your transmittal included a copy of the Klamath General Council resolution 
of January 18, 1955, together with Mr. Cohn’s opinion on the legality of the 
resolution. Apparently you rely on the last sentence of this opinion which states 
“The superintendent should, therefore, in accordance with existing Federal reg- 
ulations, comply with the resolution relative to the paying out of tribal funds 
the per diem, salary, and expenses of the committee.” This matter was taken 
up with the Solicitor’s Office here and it has been determined that the above- 
quoted conclusion by Mr. Cohn has been given a meaning by your committee 
which is inconsistent with existing law and regulations because it takes away 
from the Secretary the discretion of approving or disapproving a particular ex- 
penditure of tribal funds. We wish to advise that the authority to approve 
expenditures of tribal funds rests with the Secretary of the Interior and it 
cannot be delegated to the tribe under existing law. 

After Mr. Cohn’s opinion was written on February 17, 1955, the Acting Secre- 
tary ordered a referendum election to select three members of the tribe for the 
particular purposes contained in departmental letter of August 11, 1955. The 
Secretary obviously is not going to authorize the tribal committee to perform 
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conflicting functions or to exercise broader powers than it was set up to have, 
solely for the reason that an earlier tribal resolution created a committee to 
earry out an investigative function. The budget that will be approved for the 
tribal committee will be a budget prepared in consultation with the management 
specialists and submitted by the committee to the Klamath General Council for 
its consideration and approval. The budget submitted by that committee will be a 
budget as a single unit as distinguished from a combined committee not author- 
ized by the Secretary. After consideration, and if approved by the Klamath 
General Council, the council will forward the budget to the superintendents of 
the Klamath Agency for submission to this office through the area office. The 
money the members of the tribal committee spend will be spent only in further- 
ance of those purposes authorized by the Secretary in creating the committee. 

On the other hand a tribal investigating committee may have certain war- 
ranted expenses which have no direct relation to the functions of the tribal 
committee. Therefore, it is required that the investigating committee submit 
a budget proposing the expenses it will need to carry out its functions. This 
budget will be submitted by the investigating committee to the Klamath General 
Council for its consideration and approval. After consideration, and if approved 
by the Klamath General Council, the council will submit the budget to the 
superintendent of the Klamath agency for submission to this office through the 
area Office. The approval of this budget will rest on the Secretary’s discretion 
as to both amount of money and as to the purpose for which it is to be spent. 

The combined budget your committee submitted is accordingly returned here- 
with with a request that it be revised, divided, and resubmitted, pursuant to the 
instructions set out in Department letter of August 11 and Bureau letter of 
Same date. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN F. EMMONs, 
Commissioner. 


PROGRAM COORDINATION STAFF, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 16, 1955. 
Mr. Don C. Foster, 
Area Director, Portland, Oreg. 

DeAaR Mr. Foster: This will refer to your letter of June 28, 1955, in which 
you set forth the problems that have developed as a result of the Klamath Special 
Investigating Committee’s methods in conducting its work with the Klamath 
Agency. 

After reviewing our telegraphic instructions of April 25, and your above- 
mentioned letter, it evidently is necessary to establish specific procedures to be 
followed. Therefore, the special investigating committee or any successor group 
appointed or elected to represent the tribe is to conduct its work only through 
the superintnedent of the Klamath Agency or his designated representative. 
Under no circumstances will this committee or any member thereof conduct 
their work directly with any employee until proper clearance has been obtained 
from the superintendent or his designated representative. All employees will be 
advised of this procedure. 

Since the future welfare of the tribe is predicated on applying economy to 
the procedure and approach in its planning, we believe the General Council 
should consider terminating the special investigating committee. Should the 
General Council not deem it feasible to terminate the special investigating com- 
mittee then the General Council must adopt a budget covering the obligations 
that this committee is authorized to ineur. This budget is to be submitted to 
this office for final action. Should the special investigating committee be con- 
tinued and no covering budget received in this Office by October 1, 1955, no 
further expenditures to discharge obligations incurred by the special investi- 
gating committee should be authorized. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS M. REIp, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
To the Voters of the Klamath Tribe: 

Section 23 of Public Law 587, which provides for the termination of Federal 
supervision over the property of the Klamath Tribe, states that the Secretary 
of the Interior may, in his discretion, provide for tribal elections on matters 
pertaining to management and disposition of tribal assets. Section 5 of the 
same law directs that the Secretary retain management specialists to deal with 
the appraisal, disposition, and distribution of tribal assets as well as to prepare 
plans for the management of tribal property. In order to carry out these func- 
tions without waste of time, effort, and money, it is imperative that the manage- 
ment specialists be given the opportunity of working closely with representatives 
of the tribe. 

I am unwilling to designate any particular person or group of persons to 
represent the tribe in this important matter without being assured that such 
persons are the choice of a majority of the tribal members. I am fully aware 
that it has been the custom of the Klamath people to meet in general council to 
discuss and take action on matters of interest to the tribe as a whole. Also 
I recognize that this Department in the past has taken action on recommenda- 
tions of the General Council as well as recommendations of the Klamath Exec- 
utive Committee to which the General Council has delegated authority to act 
for it in certain matters. However, it is not convenient for all the adult members 
of the tribe who have an equity in the tribal assets to attend meetings of the 
General Council, and I deem it to be of the utmost importance that all members 
be given an opportunity to express themselves in the matter of the termination 
of Federal supervision over the assets of the tribe. In order to accomplish 
this, I have requested the area director of the Portland area office to hold an 
election by mail for the purpose of selecting representatives to serve on a com- 
mittee to represent the tribe in working with the management specialists. 

I urge that you take advantage of this opportunity and indicate your choice 
on the enclosed ballot and mail it to the superintendent of the Klamath Agency 
as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE A. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
Aprit 21, 1955. 
AMENDMENT TU INTERIOR BILL 


Mr. Crawrorp. Then I have an amendment that I want to offer to 
the Interior bill, which will earmark the money for our committee. 

I now offer it for the record. 

(The amendment referred to follows :) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT To H. R. 9390 
On page 10, between lines 16 and 17, insert the following: 


“DUTIES AND CLAIMS OF THE INVESTIGATING, COORDINATING, AND ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE OF THE KLAMATH INDIAN TRIBE 


“The tribal committee of the Klamath tribe (as defined in the Act of June 1, 
1988 (52 Stat. 605)), known as the Investigating, Coordinating, and Advisory 
Committee, and which was established pursuant to the authority contained in 
the Act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 718), shall: 

(1) work with the Management Specialists of the Klamath tribe, and 
when such committee deems it necessary, with any department, agency, or 
official of the Federal Government or the Government of the State of Oregon, 
or any member or committee of the legislature of such State; 

“(2) investigate all handling of tribal funds and natural resources of the 
Klamath tribe; 

“(3) coordinate with the Klamath General Council, advise the Executive 
Committee, and recommend, advise and report to the Klamath General Coun- 
cil and to the enrolled members of the Klamath tribe; 

“(4) be represented by one or more members of such Committee at any 
meeting where the Klamath tribe is involved ; and 
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“(5) have access to all of the tribal records of the Klamath tribe. 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be paid, out of any unobligated 
tribal funds in the Treasury to the credit of the Klamath tribe, any claims sub- 
mitted to him by any member of the Investigating, Coordinating, and Advisory 
Committee for (1) salaries, and (2) reimbursement for travel (including mileage 
if a personal automobile is used), subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by such committee member in the performance of the duties vested 
in such Committee. Such claims for salaries and expenses shall be payable at 
rates already established by the Klamath General Council, ind approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to authority contained in section 16 of the 
Act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 718). 

“The foregoing provisions under this heading shall become effective as of 
October 1, 1955.” 


TRIBAL ASSETS 


Senator CHavez. To be effected by tribal funds? 

Mr. Crawrorp. To be effected by tribal funds. 

This year it is going to cost the Klamath Indians over $641,000 
to carry on the administration for this year. 

Chairman Hayven. This is under one of the so-called termination 
acts. Are the Klamaths still wards of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We are still wards of the Government for about 2 
years more until the act expires. It was set up August 13, 1954, and 
it will terminate 4 years from that. We have a little more than 2 years 
to go in straightening up our situation with the Government. 

But we pay all our way and I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is approximately $80 million of timber involved, aside from the other 
tribal property. We have an inventory of all this and we know those 
are accurate figures. 

We have over $1 million in the Treasury of the United States cred- 
ited to the Tribe. 

All I am asking this committee to do is to permit our little Indian 
committee to continue to go along with our duties and responsibilities 
that have been foisted upon us by the council and by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Our salary was arbitrarily cut off on the 1st of October last year. 

Chairman Haypen. Who did that? 


TRIBAL VOTE 


Mr. Crawrorp. By Secretary Davis, after he had directed the In- 
dians to take a vote by secret ballot to elect our committee. The In- 
dian Service controls the handling of all the ballots. 

They sent out the ballots by registered mail and did the counting. 
Our committee was selected to represent the Indians. That was the 
third time that we were elected. 

After that, Mr. Davis issued a letter to us asking us to set up two 
budgets, one for the Tribal committee and one for the investigating 
coordinating committee that was originally established by the council, 
and one for the committee that he wanted the Indians to set up. 

It amounted to the same thing. The Indians voted for the same 
three people that the council originally set up; that is, Mr. Kirk, Mr. 
Witt, and myself, and o nthe referendum at large through the Indians 
enrolled in 18 States, besides Oregon, voted the same w ay. it was 
only for one purpose, to work with the Secretary of Inderior’s office 
and the management specialists. 
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Mr. Davis, because we did not set up two budgets, he put restric- 
tions in his letter to us, stating that we could not leave the reservation 
without permission from the superintendent and the management 
specialists. 

In other words, Mr. Davis, after we were elected a third time, he put 
the shackles on us and the hobbles on us so we could not move. 


COMMITTEE BUDGET 


Chairman Haypen. How much money do you have made available 
to your group in the first place ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Our budget for this year is $50,000 for the general 
council. It was $45,000 last year and it is $50,000 this year. 

I want to say, too, Mr. Chairman, that in this particular instance 
the $50,000 was approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
was set aside for our purpose, for the council and all its subcommittees, 
and we are a subcommittee of that council. 

The council has never changed its decision. I have the official 
minutes here and I would be glad to submit them for the record if you 
care to have it, showing that we were elected and our duties outlined 
to us, our salaries set out as to how we were to be paid, and we were 
paid for 6 months under the direction of the council and we submit 
our claim for our time and mileage under a regular Government 
voucher approved by the superintendent. That is all we want to do 
is to go on. 

Chairman Haypven. Did the council then reverse itself? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No, sir; absolutely it did not. 


REASON FOR SALARY TERMINATION 


Chairman Haypen. Who is responsible for cutting off your pay? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Davis, the Acting Secretary of Interior. He 
cut off our pay because we did not set up two budgets and set them up 
the way Mr. Davis wanted us to function under. It made it impossi- 
ble for us to function under Mr. Davis’ directive and I have in my 
statement inserted Mr. Davis’ letter there, which is addressed to our 
committee, showing why he did and so forth. 

Senator Cuavez. In short, why did he do it? 

Mr. Crawrorp. He stated that we were to furnish two budgets to 
the Secretary’s office. 

Senator CHavez. You did not follow his directive ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We could not, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. But that was the reason? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

We did submit one budget to him which would take care of our 
committee. 

Senator Cuavez. As you had done heretofore? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We submit one budget, but if Mr. Davis had not 
insisted on this second election and left our council alone, we would not 
have had one committee, but that was done upon the request of the 
management specialists. 

Senator CuAvez. So you are free and not free? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Senator, I want to say that we are in a concen- 
tration camp with the handcuffs on; that is the positon that we are 
in. I said in here right now. 
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I think, Mr. Chairman, that with this important business to be 
worked out between the Government and the Klamath Indians, and 
we are now terminating our treaty rights with the Government, and 
the Indians are entitled to some consideration and some representa- 
tion, and they are entitled to have representation. 

We are the only committee that the Indians did elect on three 
different occasions by secret ballot vote to represent them and now 
our salaries were arbitrarily cut off and it is our own money. 

Senator Cuavez. Were those elections conducted under the super- 
vision of the Department of Interior ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The last two were. The first two were conducted 
by the council itself. 

The chairman appointed three judges outside of the members of 
the tribe to handle the voting. 


MANAGEMENT SPECIALISTS BUDGET 


I want to say, too, for your information, that the management spe- 
cialists’ budget is $123,500 and it is our tribal funds and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under a special contract, allotted $123,500 to 
the chairman of the management specialists and he placed it in the 
First National Bank in Klamath Falls and they draw their own sal- 
aries and pay all their help. It does not go through the regular 
Government channels. 

Now the management specialists’ salary is $1,000 a month apiece, 
with all expenses. I have checked over the reports, two of their re- 
ports, that they have sent in to the Secretary of the Interior as to 
how they are spending the money, which is very vague. The reports 
are made back to the Secretary of Interior in lump sums. 

You cannot tell whether any one of those management specialists, 
what he actually did do on a certain day or week or month. It is 
a haphazard affair. 

L think, Mr, Chairman, that Secretary McKay was unwise in 
allotting $123,500 of our money directly to the management special- 
ists and letting them check on it and make the kind of reports that 
he is making back to the Secretary’s Office. 

I am very much concerned about that because the management 
specialists are now asking for $155,000; they want to boost that budget 
up from $123,000. Iam not objecting to the amount of money that the 
management specialists use because I know it takes money to do things 
und you have to have money to straighten out that estate, but I am 
object ing to the method of it. 


AMENDMENT OF TERMINATION ACT 


Chairman Haypren. Let me ask you this: My understanding is that 
some legislation is being considered to amend the Termination Act 
for the Klamath Tribe. Will there be hear ings on this legislation this 
season / 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not know, Senator. I had not heard about it. 

The thing I have heard since I have been here in Washington is 
that they did not think there would be any amendments submitted 
this year. Possibly after the management specialists take an in- 
ventory of that entire estate, then there might be some amendments. 
I have talked to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Chairman Haypren. How long are these people supposed to be on 
the job/ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Four years. 

Chairman Haypen. Two of those years have gone by ‘ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Eighteen months have gone by. They were ap- 
pointed last May. 


SELECTION OF MANAGEMENT SPECIALISTS 


Chairman Haypex. By whom were these management specialists 
selected ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. They were selected by Secretary McKay. The three 
are Mr. Phillips from Salem, Mr. Favell from Lakedale, and Mr. 
Waters from Klamath Falls. 

Those are the three members making up that committee. 

I have reason to believe that there is a lot of politics mixed up in 
this action that caused Secretary Davis to cut off our salary. We 
have not wholeheartedly agreed with the management specialists. 

Senator Cuavez. He did not cut out the salary of the management 
specialists? They still get their $1,000 ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. They get their $1,000 a month. 

Senator Cuavez. And the other ex cpenses out of these $123,000, they 
put them in a lump sum and do not explain them ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is not broken down in their budget when it is set 
up, but when they make a report back to the Secretary of the Interior, 
you cannot tell and I have copies of their reports, and you cannot tell 
just exactly how they did spend that money. 


ROSTER OF MANAGEMENT SPECIALISTS 


Chairman Haypen. Who is the management specialist / 

Mr. Crawrorp. I will give you their full names. 

Chairman Hayven. Are they local residents of Oregon ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, they all are, and that is one reason I was 
rather disappointed with the Secretary of Interior when he appointed 
those three fellows, because, at the time, we were discussing the bill 
and writing the law and Commissioner "Emmons assured us that he 
was going to get top level men that would be free from polities who 
had years of experience in settling large estates and that was the kind 
of gentleman’s agreement we had. 

Now we find that Mr. McKay has appointed these three fellows 
and Mr. Phillips, he was the campaign manager for Secretary McKay 
when McKay was Governor, and I understand now, since McKay has 
his hat in the ring for the Senate, that the Oregonian Journal stated 
the other day th: at he is going to be McKay’s manager again. 

Senator Ciravez. What about the Hatch Act / 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not know. He is on our payroll at $1,000 a 
month. So there is politics mixed up in this and this fellow Waters, 
who is a real-estate man in Klamath Falls, he was treasurer of the 
Republican Party in our county. 

They are just old friends and schoolmates of McKay’s. 

Tom say s, “Well, I don’t call him Secretary of Interior, I call him 
Doug.” It’sa kind of fr iendly deal here and we are paying the bill. 
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INVENTORY OF RESERVATION 


Tam really concerned about it because I know what is involved there. 
I have an inventory of that entire reservation. I can tell you within 
3 percent of the amount of timber that is on that cutover land. I can 
show you by the official records of all the equipment and the buildings 
that we have in the inventory on that. 

In addition to that, the management specialists came in and hired 
people under contract to take another inventory, which will cost us 
another $120,000. 

Senator Cuavez. You pay that? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We pay everything, Senator. That is one thing 
we do not do. We do not ask the Government for 5 cents. 

Senator Cravez. When the Department of Interior adds extra 
expenses, the tribe has to pay that ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We certainly do. We do not object to paying for 
something but we want value received and we want to be sure that 
we do get value reecived as any business person would want. That is 
all we want. 

I think that this action of Secretary Davis in cutting off our salary, 
I never knew of anything like that to happen under Ickes, under 
Collier, Zimmerman and all those fellows that have been handling 
the Indian Affairs all these years, were never so bold as to do that, 
denying people the right to be represented. 

Senator Cuavez. Is Davis an Oregon man ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not know where he is from. 

Senator Cuavez. I have been informed he is from Nebraska. 

Mr. Crawrorp. He is the Assistant Secretary of the Interior and 


he is certainly a dictator down there. He is denying us the rights 
we have. 


OPINION OF ATTORNEY FOR INDIAN SERVICE 


I have an opinion from the solicitor of the Portland office; it is a 
314-page opinion and I will be glad to submit it for the record if you 
want it. 

It is written by Charles S. Cohn, the attorney for the Indian Service. 
At the time that the Indian council elected the three of us to work 
with the management specialists and in the Secretary of Interior’s 
office and set forth our duties, that resolution was sent up to the re- 
gional office for an opinion. 

Mr. Cohn wrote a 314-page opinion and said that we, as a sovereign 
nation, had a perfect right to do it and that the Commission should 
pay us. We were paid for 6 months and then along came Mr. Davis 
with his decision and wiped us off the slate. 

So the Indians have not had any representation on the termination 
act in settling it up for the last 3 months and the whole thing about 
it is that they just want to wipe the Indian committee right out of the 
picture. 

They would like to have clear sailing in arriving at the valuation 
of that huge estate and the handling of our tribal funds, without any 
interference. That is exactly what they want and that is exactly 
what they are going right at this minute that I am talking to you. 

I think something ought to be done about it. 
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Senator Cuavez. Have you discussed the matter with Commissioner 
Emmons ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. I certainly have. 

Senator, I have talked to Commissioner Emmons and Commis- 
sioner Emmons holds fast to Davis’ decision. 

I have talked to Mr. Greenwood and, in fact, I have spent a month 
here trying to work this thing out with the Indian Office and with the 
Secretary’s office. 

I talked with Mr. D’Ewart, Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
I talked with Mr. Famery down in the legal department of the 
Solicitor’s Office. 

While I was in conference with Mr. Famery, he had two men up 
from the Interior Department, Mr. Jenkins and another man repre- 
senting the Bureau. After he heard and saw what I had to show him, 
what I had in black and white, Mr. Famery told those two gentlemen 
he was going to recommend to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
to Mr. D’Ewart that we should be paid for our service. 

That is not official; that was the conversation that we had down 
there day before yesterday. 


REQUEST OF COMMITTEE 


Chairman Haypen. Just what do you want this committee to do? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to see that our com- 
mittee goes on here without any interference from that Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and if you will accept our amendment that I have of- 
fered for the committee, it will be law and we will know that some- 
body down there in that Bureau, if they do not like our looks, cannot 
cut off our salary. 

We feel that we are entitled to the small amount of money that we 
are asking for to an the Indians. 

I have all the official records here to show you that the Interior 
Department and the management specialists look to our committee 
for advice to get the sentiment and the action of the Indians. 

Chairman Haypen. We would be very glad to give consideration 
to what you have. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the time 
you have given me. I appreciate it very much. 

Chairman Haypven. We just about have time to hear from Mr. 


per, 
“ee pp. 893-894 for letter of Glen A. Wilkinson relating to this 
ieee 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC LAND COUNTIES 


STATEMENT OF FORREST E. COOPER, LAKE VIEW, OREG., COUNSEL 
FOR ASSOCIATION OF OREGON COUNTIES 


FOREST ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Coorrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Forrest E. Cooper. I ama lawyer of Lake View, Oreg., 
and live about 95 miles from Mr. Crawford. 

I am here today, however, representing the Association of Oregon 
Counties and the associations in the States of Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, part of Wyoming, and northern California, in con- 
nection with the access-road problem. 
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I appreciate being cast in the role of the cleanup hitter here today 
because waiting here the last 2 hours, I heard a lot of people ask you 
gentlemen for ‘worthy causes and now we come:to the answer to the 
big question, and that is, where can you get some money to help pay 
for these legitimate requests ¢ 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, county government, local government, 
receives 25 percent of the gross receipts ‘from the national forest lands 
under legislation passed some 40 years ago. The legislation was 
words and nothing more for a good many years because there were no 
revenues; practic ally none whatsoever. 

Now that the law of supply and demand has been operating in our 
western national forests, especially, and the south and the gulf coast 
area, we find that the Government owned large stands of mature 
timber and it is to the interest of the Government, since it skins off 
65 percent of the sales dollar, and to the interest of the local govern- 
ments by and through our schools and our county road system, to have 
the timber sold whereby we harvest 35 percent of our gross revenues. 

You have two choices in the building of these roads: 

One is to put the price of timber down to where the buyer builds « 
road to it, which means that the cost comes out of the tree. 

The other plan, of course, is to have the Government build the road 
and then put the timber up for sale, in which event the law of com- 
petition operates and the Government gets 2 or 3 times as much for 
the tree. 

We are in the same position here as we would be with regard to a 
field of corn in Lowa when it is ripe to harvest, but we never got around 
to harvesting it. 

Obviously, you could not raise another crop until you took the first 
crop and removed it. 

I think you can readily appreciate the situation that if we say, “Well, 
the roads are to be built by myself and someone else as and when he 
needs the timber,” and we operate on that basis, then your property 
and mine, the 1 acre and 2 acres in the Wester States, belong to the 
Government and the protection depends on some person who may have 
other plans going in the other direction at the same time that we have 
plans going in this direction, with the result that we do not have a 
proper management of our western federal property. 

The only way we can get the proper management program is to have 
Uncle Sam build the road when he has a tract of timber which he 
thinks should come to market. Then you release the goods in the 
ground and release the sunlight and water to raise that new crop, and 
we get something into production and we have something to take the 
place of that which we remove. 

Now, you have legislation this session which is quite timely, quite 
meritorious, and undoubtedly you will act upon it to some degree or 
another on the public roads system. There are some requests for 
possibly some favorable projects, I am sure they are or they would 
not be talked about, to help education. 

These funds already are set up for local roads which get the natural 
resources out to the big State highways which you ‘gentlemen are 
talking about in your bill. 
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NEED FOR ROADS 


We have to have them, we have to have the roads from the forest 
out to the sawmill and from the sawmill to the railroad track or the 
highway system, and we have to have these local schools out there 
in the wide open spaces to take care of our rural inhabitants. 

So the selling of the tree, when Uncle Sam has a tree ready for 
sale, and moving it out over a Federal road which puts it into the 
competitive market where 2 or 3 or more can bid for it, why it looks 
like the best deal for Uncle Sam all the way around. 

Do not misunderstand me, there is no contradiction in the West that 
L know of, or there is no contradictory viewpoint in the West that 
I know of, between the big mill up here and the little fellow on down 
here. 

There are western trade associations in the lumber industry. Those 
that are financed by the small mill and those that are financed by the 
big mill all look at it the way I am talking to you about this morning. 
None of them want to get into the road construction. They are all 
millmen and do research work and they have a product to manufac- 
ture and a product to sell and when the Congress of the United States 
tells the Forest Service, “You go out and tell Jones and Smith they 
can have some timber if they will build a road to it,” you are sort 
of twisting the man’s arm and putting him in the road construction 
business when he has no desire to be there. 

He ties up vast sums of money and equipment which he may not 
have a chance to utilize for several years. It is just a bad way to run 
our forests, gentlemen, and a bad way to run our private industry 


which is dependent. upon the use of the product to make something 
which the public will accept and buy. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION 


Chairman Haypen. Are you satisfied with the amount of money 
for access roads? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. I want to state that the statement I prepared 
here was a statement dated some time ago. I presented it to the House. 
The House bought our bill of goods and went for it 100 percent. 

What I want here today is, I am hoping that you gentlemen will 
see it the way they did and carry it on and get this wrapped up. 

Chairman Haypen. | think you will find, in years past at least, 
that this subcommittee has been more interested in access roads than 
the House. I am glad that you were a good missionary and convineed 
them. 

Mr. Coorer. I have not appeared before you gentlemen before 
because Senator Cordon was a special pleader for us in matters of this 
kind and he is no longer with you. 

The Association of Counties and C ounty Governments said, “Mr. 
Cooper, will you go back and see if you can fill Guy Cordon’s staal ” 
and I am trying. 

Chairman Haypven. I notice in the beginning of your statement 
you say, “Provide an adequate system of access roads throughout the 
stands of mature national forest timber, wherever located.” 

Mr. Cooper. That is right. 


73918—56——5: 


> 
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Chairman Haypen (reading). “Provide sufficient funds to reseed 
the old forest burns and to revegetate the grasslands within our 
national forest in order to keep the production of water, timber, and 
grass at the maximum level.” 

Mr. Coorrer. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. There was considerable discussion about that 
matter before this committee. 


RESEARCH IN ARIZONA 


I might advise you that there is now going on in Arizona a research 
operation conducted by the Salt River Valley Water Users Association 
and the University of Arizona to try to pick a watershed and remove 
from it the unprofitable growth—the cedars, juniper, pifion pine, and 
other brush—and try to get land that formerly was in good grassland 
back into grass and, at the same time, increase the water supply for 
irrigation. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. The argument is frequently made, and I think 
it can be demonstrated, that where you have a thick tree growth, the 
snow lands on the top of the trees and then evaporates and never gets 
to the ground. 

Mr Cooper. The air currents come underneath, Senator, and take 
it back into the sky. 

Chairman Haypen. I understand that in the south they found it 
wise to carry on what they call prescribed burning; that is, burn out 
some of the smaller trees and uneconomic growth to allow for the 
growth of the more desirable trees—mainly for pulp. This type of 
control will have to be considered. 

We have to find ways to remove this useless tree growth, by some 
mechanical means that will not be so expensive as it is at the present 
time. 

Mr. Coorer. In your State, Senator, you need water and you have 
to manage the surface. In some sections of my State, for example, 
in my area we need water on the west slope and we have plenty of 
water and of course it is in the interest of the Government to raise 
trees. 

REVEGETATION PROGRAM 


Over at the end of my statement I do make a pitch for the grass 
revegetation program on our 11 Western States. 

Grass is the No. 1 crop, as you know, Senator, in the 11 Western 
States and the Government owning 1 acre in 2 out there, it is highly 
important to, as the old slogan used to say, save the surface and you 
save all. 

In my work in Arizona, Montana, and so forth, I have seen the 
studies of the Forest Service, a program that is fine, yes, but if they are 
carried out at the present schedule, and this is no criticism of the Con- 
gress, it will take 1,000 years for some of those areas. 

For that reason, it seems to us that there should be an attempt made, 
and I know you will do it, to plow back all the money our western 
ranchers are putting up but we have critical areas in Arizona, some in 
Nevada and Utah, as the gentleman told us. 
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In those areas, you have to hit it now and hit it fast, because 10 
years and there will not be enough soil to hold the seed in place. 

Those sums the bill from the House showed are pretty close to the 
authorization limits, and that is of course what you gentlemen have to 
abide by. Itisa highly important thing that over and above building 
your grass revegetation program around the man on the ground, we 
do have critical areas in the West where if we do not get in there now, 
then the topsoil washes off, something which took thousands and mil- 
lions of years to create, and there is nothing for your program to 
operate on. 

Chairman Haypen. They say that in the Near East and elsewhere 
that that area once supported good grass and it was irrigated. Now 
they have torrential floods and the soil being gone, there is no way of 
restoring revegetation. 

Mr. Cooper. We call that, I say “we,” but technicians call that sheet 
erosion and it covers a whole area like that table. 

I think it is important, Senator, as I pointed out here, that we just 
argue in circles when we say some stockman or sheepman 60 or 70 years 
ago should have done different. 

We have some writers who appeal to certain people today by point- 
ing fingers. We are arguing in circles and begging the question for 
the reason that the land is ours. W e, the people, own it. We have 
dominion and we have control. And an alibi just can’t build an 
empire. 

We have to assume the responsibility and we have to put something 
in the pot. If we want to take something out, we have to put some- 
thing in the pot. So I say we get nowhere if we point a finger at my 
ancestors and say, “Well, ‘they ‘should have handled it differently.” ; 

Sure, they should have. We own it today and what are we going 
to do about it! 

We, of course, have an opportunity to show the people of the East 
that we are abreast of those problems and that we are doing something 
at the State and local level. 

I know in my own State, our State forestry lands, we have bonded 
ourselves to put money out there. A county such as my own, where 
there is not an acre of forest, we put up as much as the counties where 
there are because the country makes America. It does not make any 
difference where the resources are located, we have to work together 
on these things. 

We have a severance tax in my State now on timber not to put in 
the public treasury for this, that and everything, but for research 
and research alone to compete in a friendly competitive way, research 
in the laboratories such as we have up in Wisconsin. 

We charge it on Federal timber and private timber, but it all goes 
to Oregon State College for that research which is essential if we are 
to keep America abreast of the times and in step with our own 
destiny. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Cooper, I wish to thank you for your 
statement. 

Mr. Crawford, did you have something else you wanted to discuss ? 
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EDUCATIONAL ITEM 


Mr. Crawrorp. Under Public Law 587, there is a small education 
item which I wanted to mention. 

Prior to the issuance of a proclamation in accordance with the provisions of 
section 18 of this act, the Secretary is authorized to undertake, within the 
limits of available appropriations, a special program of education and training 
designed to help the members of the tribe to earn a livelihood, to conduct their 
own affairs, and to assume their responsibilities as citizens without special 
services because of their status as Indians. 

Such program may include language training, orientation in non-Indian com- 
munity customs and living standards, vocational training and related subjects, 
trumsportation to the place of training or instruction, and subsistence during the 
course of training or instruction. 

For the purposes of such program, the Secretary is authorized to enter into 
contracts or agreements with any Federal, State, or local governmental agency, 
corporation, association or person, Nothing in this section shall preclude any 
lederal agency from undertaking any other program for the education and train- 
ing of Indians with funds appropriated to it. 

This is a special program for the education and training designed 
to help members of the tribe to earn a livelihood and to conduct their 
own affairs and assume responsibilities of citizens within the Service 
because of the status of Indians and so on. 

The Congress has appropriated a lump sum of money to go to the 
Indian Service under your regular appropriations. 

Last year we have Indians in other States besides Oregon that were 
not able to receive benefits from this educational fund that the Con- 
gress appropriates. 

The Interior Department, the Indian Office, has a policy not to help 
the Indians that are living off the reservation, the ones entitled to it. 
I talked to the education department down there yesterday and they 
told me that was their policy and I say the law is very clear here that 
they are to help members of the Klamath Tribe regardless of where 
they live. 

We have Indians in California that have made their homes down 
there and some of those children are ready to go to college. 

Chairman Haypen. I think the difficulty is that there is not enough 
money to go around. 

Mr. Crawrorp. There is money enough but, as I understand from 
the education department in the State, when the Indian Service makes 
a contract with the State they allot the money to the State and the 
State is not permitted to draw checks outside of the State because of 
some law. 

[ say here that Public Law 587 permits the Government to handle 
this through their Government agencies. 

Chairman Haypen. What I am getting at is that the sum total 
amount of money appropriated to advance the education of the Indian 
children is not big enough to educate all the children who want to 
be educated. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think this, Senator, that of course there is very, 
very careful programming and qualifications made out for everyone 
that makes application for it. 

We have Indians even on the Klamath Reservation that are not in- 
terested in it but we do have some who are interested in special train- 
ing and want to go to college and we have them living off the reser- 
vation that want to do that. 
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I think the ones off the reservation should be encouraged the same as 
those on it. 


Chairman Haypen. Thank you very much, Mr. Crawford. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
TELEGRAM FROM CARL FH. GUTHRIE 


Chairman Haypen. Earlier in the course of the hearings the matter 
of the construction of high-school facilities was discussed. At this 
time I told the committee I felt sure that the State of Arizona and 
the local school district would assume the responsibility of the cost of 
maintaining and operating the school. 

IT have received a telegram from Mr. Carl H. Guthrie, superintend- 
ent of schools at Grand Canyon, in which he assures me that the school 
district and the State will assume this responsibility. I will include 
this telegram in the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

GRAND CANYON, Ariz., March 9, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

T have been authorized by the board of education, Grand Canyon High Schoo) 
District No. 4, Coconino County, Grand Canyon, Ariz., to give assurance that in 
the event the National Park Service should construct high-school building all 
operation and maintenance cost, teachers, salaries, and in fact all expenses of 
running the school will be borne by local and State governments. 

CARL H. GUTHRIE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD M’ARDLE 


Chairman Haypen. When the Forest Service was before the com- 
mittee, we did not have time for the Chief of the Forest Service to 
discuss the importance of the contribution of the national forest 
watersheds to the water supply of the Western States. I asked Mr. 
McArdle to prepare a statement on this matter for the record. He has 
done so, and it will be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mr. RicHArD E. McArpie, Cuter NATIONAL Forest SERVICE 
INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL FORESTS ON WATER SUPPLIES 


One of the two principal purposes for which Congress established the national 
forest was to make certain of favorable conditions of water flows. This wise 
action has been fully justified. 

Today, water has become one of our most valuable resources. This is espe- 
cially true in the western United States, where in many places further industrial 
expansion depends on adequate supplies of usable water. The mounting demand 
for larger supplies of pure, clean, usable water calls attention to how valuable 
the national forests are in maintaining and protecting the watersheds which 
provide this water. 

To cite one example of many: The national forests comprise only 18 percent 
of the total land area of the Colorado River drainage basin above the interna- 
tional boundary. Yet the average annual runoff from the national forests within 
the basin is almost 60 percent of the basin total. 

The dollar value of the water coming from western national-forest lands has 
been estimated to be worth more than $500 million. This great value is not 
generally recognized since water use is regulated by the States and there is no 
direct return to the Federal Treasury from this service of the national forests. 
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Such attention usually is directed to other products and services of these Fed- 
eral lands: Sale of timber with receipts estimated to exceed $100 million this 
fiscal year, or to grazing or recreational use. 

Dollar value alone probably is not the best criterion for a resource that must 
be had no matter what must be paid to get it. There are other ways to indicate 
the public value of this use of the national forests. For example, more than 
1,800 communities—and some are cities of several hundred thousand popula- 
tion—are dependent on national-forest watersheds for their domestic or indus- 
trial water. Thousands more are partly dependent. Most of the major irrigated 
farm developments of the West depend on the national forests for their water 
supplies. Most of the major hydroelectric power developments of the West 
depend on water from the national forests. A recent calculation indicates that 
some 80 percent of all the water consumed in western agricultural, industrial, 
and domestic development comes from national-forest areas. 

Water from western national forests has a higher value than water from 
other lands not only because of greater volume but also because of timeliness of 
its delivery and because of its higher quality. A considerable volume of national- 
forest water is available for use in late spring and early summer when runoff 
from lands at lower elevation has disappeared. This water also if of high 
quality because it passes through soils in which there is little accumulation of 
deleterious salts—in contrast to water originating on areas where there are 
high concentrations in the soil of these salts resulting from evaporation. More- 
over, water from national forests carries far less silt to clog irrigation ditches, 
fill reservoirs, or add to the burden of municipal filtering devices. 

These tremendously significant values—large volume of usable water, timeli- 
ness of delivery, and high quality—derive largely from maintenance of an opti- 
mum protective cover of vegetation on the land. Measures to improve the 
vegetative cover on steep slopes of western national forests can greatly increase 
all three of these key water values. 

Current large expansion of national forest use for timber, for grazing, for 
recreation; the very great expansion in roadbuilding and other activities on the 
national forests, disturb the soil and change the character of the vegetation. 
Consequently it becomes increasingly more necessary to fit water-resource man- 
agement into multiple-use management of the national forests. 

As concern over western water resources grows, the national forests will of 
necessity become more and more identified with water supplies. Already com- 
munities hundreds of miles distant from national forests in other States are 
becoming aware of the wisdom of Congress many years ago in setting aside these 
public lands, not to make money, but to make sure that future generations would 
be assured of favorable conditions of waterflows. 





STATEMENT OF SENATOR COTTON 


Chairman Haypen. A statement by Senator Cotton pertaining to 
recreational areas in the national forests will be included in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR NORRIS COTTON 
RECREATION NEEDS OF OUR NATIONAL FORESTS 


Our national forests are invaluable assets of the Nation and tremendous 
efforts have been made in the past to preserve them, to insure wise use of 
their resources and to manage them properly. However, the important recre- 
ational features of the vast national forests have been seriously neglected for 
many years. 

The time has come, in my opinion, to undertake a program that will permit 
adequate use of the recreational values of the national forests. 

More than 45 million Americans visited and made use of the recreational 
facilities of the national forests in 1955. This is an increase of 5 million per- 
sons over 1954. The number of people who visit and enjoy the recreational 
facilities of the national forests has been increasing about 10 percent a year. 

Few people realize that almost as many Americans use the national forest 
recreation areas as visit the national parks and monuments. In this connection, 
I welcome the recommendations of President Eisenhower for a 10-year pro- 
gram, called Mission 66, for the development of our national parks in order 
to meet the clearly foreseeable needs of the future. 
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I believe we must embark on a similar program to develop the recreational 
areas of our national forests. It seems to me that such a program must be 
developed, not just to meet the pressing need for adequate facilities, but to 
protect the forests themselves from the fire and sanitation hazards which are 
bound to multiply. 

In my own State of New Hampshire, the White Mountain National Forest 
is highly important from a recreation standpoint, as well as from the more 
direct uses of forest products. The economy of many of the towns in the 
vicinity of the national forest depends upon the recreation business and the 
national forest is one of the great recreational assets which nature has be- 
stowed on New Hampshire. 

Almost 1 million persons visited the 76 improved camp, picnic, and winter 
sports areas of the White Mountain National Forest last year and even more 
are expected this year. 

The existence of only 76 improved recreation areas falls far short of meeting 
the needs of the region and far short of the full potential of the forest. 
Furthermore, even these 76 areas have not been maintained on an adequate 
basis. Most of the present facilities were constructed some 20 years ago by 
the CCC and funds have not been available to adequately maintain them, much 
less to provide new improvements to relieve the overcrowding. 

Conditions in the White Mountain National Forest will inevitably grow worse 
unless prompt steps are taken. Because this forest is located in a heavily 
populated region, readily accessible from the large metropolitan centers of the 
east coast, early action is even more important. 

There is no need for me to outline the importance of and the need for 
recreational facilities of this type or to detail the values which result from 
healthful outdoor recreation. 

I hope the committee, in connection with its consideration of the budget for 
the Forest Service, will provide at least a modest increase in funds for con- 
struction and maintenance of recreational facilities in the national forests for 
the coming year and that the committee will take the leadership in urging the 
formation of a long-range program for development of adequate recreation 
facilities in the national forests. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR KUCHEL 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to have included in the record a 
letter I have received from Senator Kuchel, in which he sets out a 
statement of Mr. George Difani, Secretary of the California Wildlife 
Federation pertaining to funds for the Forest Service and the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 20, 1956. 
Hon. Cari F, HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR HAYDEN: I appreciated very much the gracious reception which 
was given to my constituents from California who appeared before your Sub- 
committee on the Department of Interior and Related Agencies with reference 
to the budget of the United States Forest Service. 

On the following day, Mr. George Difani, secretary of the California Wildlife 
Federation, came to my office and asked that the following statement might be 
submitted to the subcommittee. I expressed to him my regret that he was unable 
to appear personally. 

It is my opinion that the time has come to equip the public campgrounds of the 
United States Forest Service, and indeed the National Park Service, adequately, 
and to increase them in numbers in order to furnish sufficient and suitable 
outdoor recreational opportunities to the people of America. I believe Mr. 
Difani has stated the problem succinctly. He has also ealled attention in his 
statement to the corollary need for safeguarding the wildlife habitat. I shall 
appreciate consideration by yourself and the subcommittee of his recommenda- 
tions. 
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Mr. Difani’s statement is as follows: 

“Our national forests are of great importance for public recreation. These 
187 million acres of public land offer many opportunities which are not avail- 
able elsewhere. They constitute the largest blocks of forest land available and 
open for public recreation, including hunting and fishing. 

“Recreation on national forests has increased tremendously in recent years. 
In the thirties about 15 million visits were made annually by recreationists. In 
1955, there were more than 45 million recreational visits made, of which about 
one-fourth were for the purpose of hunting and fishing. 

“The wildlife resources of the national forests include 181,000 miles of streams, 
2% million acres of lakes, and much of the trout population. Furbearers, such 
as beaver, marten, and mink, are often common. Small game, including grouse 
and squirrels, are found in nearly all forest areas. It is estimated that the 
national forests support 3.3 millon big game animals. These include two-thirds 
of all the Nation’s mule deer, blacktail deer, and elk, and over half of the black 
bear and bighorn sheep. 

“In California there are nearly 20 million acres of national forest land. Prac- 
tically all of this land is open to the public. These mountain lands comprise 
a very important portion of the State’s outdoor recreation area and contaiu 
a great deal of its best sport fishing waters and big game ranges. There are 
1,063 developed compground and picnic areas, and 48 developed winter sports 
areas on the national forests in California. 

“Recreation use on the national forests of California has doubled in the last 
7 years; and in 1955 amounted to 7,712,000 visits, including 650,000 by hunters 
and more than 1 million visits by fishermen. Since 1945 estimated big game 
numbers on these forests have also increased from 450,000 to 600,000. 

“The Forest Service has apparently not been able to keep up its developments 
for recreation nor manage the wildlife habitat properly in face of expanded 
demands and needs of recreation. As a result the developed camping areas are 
inadequate to satisfactorily care for the present use. Very little construction 
of new camp or picnic facilities has been possible since Civilian Conservation 
Corps days. Many of the old improvements need replacement, and constitute 
an increasing burden in upkeep. 

“Congress has recognized the need for better sanitation and cleanup during 
the last 3 years and has made substantial increases in appropriations for this 
purpose. Despite these increases funds available to the Forest Service for 
sanitation, care and maintenance of recreation facilities have not been enough 
to satisfy requirements of the increasing number of people who use them. 

“Funds are urgently needed to restore the wornout facilities and to construct 
new developments to adequately take care of the present needs. This includes 
such developments as new water systems, replacing of old pit toilets with flush 
toilets, installation of other sanitation requirements, and all the other things 
needed for the health and enjoyment of outdoor public recreationists. 

“The increased demands on hunting and fishing areas also emphasize the need 
to safeguard and improve the national forest wildlife habitat. However, appro- 
priations have not been available for this type of work. Consequently, there 
is a large backlog of desirable habitat improvement projects, such as water 
development, planting of game food and cover, stream and lake improvement, 
und fencing of critical game winter ranges. 

“Wildlife management funds now available to the Forest Service are barely 
enough to finance a skeleton technical wildlife organization. There are no 
wildlife specialists assigned to the individual forests. In fact, there is only 
one Forest Service wildlife technician, who spends most of his time in wildlife 
management work, assigned to the California region. Presumably this is all 
that can be afforded out of the wildlife funds available. The bulk of the wild- 
life work which has been done by the Forest Service has been handled as one 
of the many resource management jobs by supervisors and rangers in a heavily 
loaded work schedule. There is need for more help and guidance to these men 
in wildlife work. 

“The wildlife resource management program has had no increase and none is 
proposed in this budget. We respectfully suggest that this item be increased 
from 230,000 to 500,000. 

“We appreciate the increase granted for care and improvement of the public 
recreation areas in the last budget. 
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CO at 


“The proposed increase in this budget is smaller than that granted last year 
and we urge that you increase the amount from 470,000 to at least a milliop 
dollars.” 

With best wishes, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
THomas H. KucnHet, 
United States Senator. 


LETTER OF IRSTON R. BARNES 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to have included in the record a 
letter from Mr. Irston R. Barnes in which he encloses a statement by 
Adm. Neill Phillips with regard to the extension of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway along the C. & O. Canal. 

(The letter and statement referred to follows :) 


AUDUBON SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, INC., 
Washington 4, D. C , March 21, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Interior and Relate Agencies, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: In behalf of the Audubon Society and many other or- 
ganizations, Rear Adm. Neill Phillips, United States Navy (retired), chairman 
of the society’s conservation committee, had intended to present a statement to 
your subcommittee on the George Washington Memorial Parkway in relation 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. Through a misunderstanding which arose 
because of his absence from Washington at the time, Admiral Phillips was unable 
to attend the recent hearings by your committee on the National Park Service 
appropriation, although he had fully prepared his statement in anticipation of 
the hearings. 

Under these circumstances, I enclose a copy of Admiral Phillip’s statement 
with the request that it receive the consideration of your subcommittee and be 
placed in the record of the hearings. Since the members of the subcommittee 
did not have the opportunity of hearing the statement, I am also writing to each 
of them to bring it to their attention. 

Very truly yours, 
Inston R. BARgNgs, President. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. NEILL PHILLIPS, USN (RETIRED), WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr Chairman and members of the committee, as chairman of the conservation 
committee of the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia (approximately 
1,200 members in the Greater Washington area) and the Progressive Citizens 
Association of Georgetown (approximately 850 members) I am appearing on 
behalf of these organizations. 

I have also been asked to speak for the following listed bodies, whose views 
coincide with ours: 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Maryland State Society 

Maj. William Thomas Chapter, Silver Spring, Md. 
Erasmus Ferry Chapter, Takoma Park, Md. 
Chevy Chase Chapter, Chevy Chase, Md. 


GARDEN CLUBS 


National Capital Committee, Garden Clubs of America 
Garden Club of Fairfax, Va. 

Garden Club of Alexandria, Va. 

Hunting Creek Garden Club, Alexandria, Va. 

Trowel Club, Spring Valley, D. C. 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


National Conservation Committee, American Canoe Association 

Rocky Mountain Division, American Canoe Association 

Animal Welfare League of Alexandria, Va., Inc. 

Izaak Walton League,. Bethesda-Chevy Chase Chapter, and Rockville, 

Chapter 
Potomac Appalachian Trail Club 
Maryland and District of Columbia branches, the Nature Conservancy 
Kmergency Conservation Committee, New York City 
Virginia Society of Ornithology 
Mt. Vernon, Va, Citizens Association 
Capital Hiking Club, District of Columbia 
Wanderbirds Hiking Club, District of Columbia 
Boot and Sprocket Cycling Club, Greenbelt, Md. 

The National Park Service has included an estimate of $1,835,544 in its pro- 
posed expenditures of contract authorization for the next fiscal year to be used 
in building a section of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
C. & O. Canal from Chain Bridge to Great Falls. 

Representing several thousands of sensible, progressive, and practical citizens, 
I am appearing before your committee to urge that this item should not be 
accepted by your committee unless it is accompanied by a clause directing that: 

(1) The Park Service and the Bureau of Public Roads make a thorough re- 
study of the plan to assure that construction shall not impinge on the C. & O. 
Canal or alter the natural and historic character of the canal area; and specifi- 
eally that 

(2) No plan shall be put into effect that does not provide that the edge of the 
roadbed foundation on its canal side shall be at least 300 feet from the canal 
bank. 

At this point let be state that our organizations are supporters of the George 
Washington Memorial Highway and the National Park Service. We oppose, 
however, any parkway plans which in the name of expediency would destroy the 
character of the C. & O. Canal area. We are grateful to the Park Service for 
its action in not carrying out last year’s plans for building a 4-lane superhighway 
immediately alongside the canal. We understand that the Park Service is work- 
ing on a new plan whereby the upstream highway strips will be placed further 
back from the canal, along the bluffs, but with the downstream highway strips 
still lying close to the canal. We also understand that the Park Service will 
“provide maximum possible protection to maintain the C. & O. Canal and the 
lands bordering on it in its natural state’; as was directed in the conferees 
report in the 1956 Interior Department appropriation bill. 

We feel, however, that the wording in the above-quoted directive would be 
ineffective to protect the canal from substantial destruction in the future if it 
were left to possibly unsympathetic or un-understanding officials to interpret 
what is meant by “maximum possible protection.” In other words, we believe 
that this highway construction is a business venture and that its authorization 
should contain hard and fast clauses such as would go into a private business 
contract—that the intent that highway construction shall not damage the canal 
area should be spelled out in definite terms including a specific boundary limit 
along the canal (to wit: our recommendation of 300 feet) inside which the high- 
way could not be built. 

We hope that the highway can be kept further back than 300 feet, but we 
certainly feel that the 300-foot limit is a reasonable minimum to ask, that it 
would present no alarming engineering problems and that anything inside it 
would greatly damage the canal area. We grant that the limitation may entail 
the acquisition of additional right-of-way in some places, possibly utilizing the 
Cabin John streetcar bed and strengthening and utilizing the Washington Aque- 
duct (MacArthur Boulevard) right-of-way. But we see no insuperable engineer- 
ing or economic problems therein; certainly no greater complications than are 
encountered daily all over the country when highways are built through settled 
areas. 

Furthermore, if the highway were built further back from the canal, along 
the bluffs and affording river views of the Potomac, it would be much more 
scenic and impressive and more suitable to the character of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway, of which it would be a part. 

Please let me take up a few more minutes again to call to your attention the 
priceless natural and historic asset we have in the C. & O. Canal area, right 
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on the edge of the Nation’s Capital. No other capital city in the world has 
such a heritage. It is the mecca for countless thousands of hikers, canoeists, 
cyclists, nature students, picknickers, and fishermen. Visitors from all over 
the United States of America and from abroad, when they come to Washington, 
include a walk along the canal’s tow-path. The canal between Chain Bridge 
and Great Falls is already readily accessible to motorists, who park their 
cars a short distance away and walk down by many convenient paths. 

A superhighway is not needed to bring the people and the canal together, 
but by impinging on the canal and cutting through its magnificent woods it 
would be a useless destruction and a stark tragedy. The Park Service in its 
tentative plans for the canal area on beyond Great Falls up to Cumberland, Md., 
proposes no canalside highways but rather to build lateral access roads. If 
this is desirable (as it certainly is) for the area on farther up the canal, then 
how much more important it is in the canal area so close to Washington, the 
area so intensively used for outdoor recreation. 

As was the case last year when similar appropriations were under discussion, 
interest was aroused all over the country. Our citizens have waked up to the 
value of their fast vanishing natural and historic areas. Please let me quote 
from a letter dated January 24, 1956, which I have received from Mr. D. K. 
Bradley of New York, conservation chairman of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion: 

“On my first visit to Washington last November, I spent more than half a day 
of a crowded weekend prowling the canal from Cabin John to the Navy’s 
Model Basin and I know from firsthand the incalculable recreational value of 
this woodland area so accessible to residents and visitors in the Nation’s Capital. 
We have nothing like it within 50 miles of New York. 

“Tt has now just occurred to me that George Washington must be turning in 
his grave at the idea of destroying fine river woodlands in the name of a memorial 
to him, of all people.” 

Yours respectfully, 
NEILL PHILLIPS. 


STATEMENTS OF SENATORS 0’ MAHONEY AND BARRETT 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to have included in the record a 
statement by Senators O'Mahoney and Barrett pertaining to funds 
for the construction of facilities in the Yellowstone National Park. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRANK A. BARRETT AND SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 
TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF SENATE APPROPRIATIONS ON H. R. 9390 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit the following statement on behalf of myself 
and Senator O’Mahoney regarding the appropriations for the Interior Depart- 
ment and, more specifically, the section dealing with funds for construction 
under the National Park Service. This particular item is to be found on page 15 
of the House bill 9390. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget estimate originally submitted to the House was $5.2 
niillion. Of this amount $520,800 was programed for Yellowstone Park in 
Wyoming. 

The House Appropriations Committee thereafter increased this construction 
item from $5.2 million to $15 million, an increase of $9.8 million. Out of this 
additional $9.8 million provided by the House the National Park Service has 
programed an additional $977,500 for Yellowstone Park. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Yellowstone Park is one of the most popular tourist at- 
tractions in our country today, and it has been for many years. The people of 
Wyoming have taken a personal interest in the park because, as you know, it lies 
almost wholly within the State. The many hundreds of thousands of people 
who visit Yellowstone Park reflect a great economic influence in our State during 
the summer months. 

It is an irrefutable fact that the visitor facilities in Yellowstone have deteri- 
orated to an alarming degree and it has been a matter of brave concern for some 
time to me, Senator O’Mahoney, Wyoming State officials, and the people of 
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Wyoming as a whole. I believe it is safe to say that the visitor facilities at 
Yellowstone Park are in worse shape than any other national park in the 
country. 

The National Park Service has a program in readiness that would go far to 
alleviate this situation during the summer months ahead. Park Service officials 
did not ask for funds to cover all this construction program for the simple 
reason that they did not anticipate the House would approve an appropriation 
for $15 million. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the amount requested for yellowstone by the National 
Park Service will not cover the construction necessary to put the visitor 
facilities in satisfactory condition. It is necessary for the Park Service to 
program these improvements over a period of several years because of the 
relatively short season during which construction can be accomplished. ‘This 
construction season is about 3 months in duration and necessarily coincides 
with the heavy visitor use period. It would be virtually impossible to accom- 
plish all the work needed in one season without interfering with tourist activity. 

However, Mr. Chairman, as has been pointed out before, the construction pro- 
gram as now outlined by the Park Service for Yellowstone Park does not cover 
all the work that could be done if sufficient funds were made available. In fact, 
the funds requested fall short of this maximum capability of completion by 
$300,000. 

With an additional $300,000 the Park Service could complete some of the proj- 
ects Which it would have liked to have taken care of this summer but could not 
complete under the budget estimate of $5.2 million. For instance, Mr. Chairman, 
the Park Service has programed a total of $95,300 for development of a much 
needed water and sewer system at Fishing Bridge. There is also a very urgent 
need for water, sewer, and power systems for the public trailer court in this area. 
The cost estimate for this work is $88,000. 

There are several other items for the Fishing Bridge area that could be com- 
pleted during the approaching construction season. There is an urgent need for 
11 additional comfort stations at a total cost of $165,000, a manager’s residence 
and office at $11,600, and a waterline under Fishing Bridge for $8,000. At 
Canyon there is a very urgent need for washhouse facilities at the trailer park 
which will correct a very deplorable sanitation condition. This cost is estimated 
at $27,400. 

All of this work could be put under contract and completed this summer if the 
funds were available. The programs which I have just outlined for the Fishing 
Bridge and Canyon areas are ready now, and by making the additional $300,000 
available it will not delay completion of any part of the program. Plans and 
specifications for these improvements are ready. 

Mr. Chairman, much planning has been done to carry out the needed improve- 
ments at Yellowstone Park. The Park Service has set up a program of im- 
provements over the period of the next several years in recognition of the almost 
disastrous situation at Yellowstone Park. We would certainly be remiss in 
our duties if Congress delayed this program by appropriating insufficient funds 
to accomplish the work that can be done during the short working season. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, Senator O’Mahoney and I earnestly request that 
your committee amend H. R. 9390 as passed by the House by striking out on 
page 15, lines 8 and 9, the figure “$15,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$15,300,- 
000”, so that a portion of the very vital improvements at Yellowstone National 
‘ark may be completed this summer. It is net, we believe, in the best interest 
of the people of the country or the Federal Government to do half a job when the 
full project can be completed with a small additional amount of money. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to make this request on behalf of 
Senator O’Mahoney and myself. 


Chairman Haypen. We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 23 p. m., Thursday, March 15, 1956, the subeom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, March 16, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 16, 1956 


Unrrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez, Young, Knowland, 
and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


FOREST-FIRE SUPPRESSION 


Chairman Haypen. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We will be glad at this time to hear from the junior Senator from 
California. 

Senator Kucuen. Senator Hayden, I thank you again for the con- 
tinuing sympathetic consideration of various problems which have 
been presented to you in the past by representatives of the State of 
California. 

Here today I would like to present to you a group of citizens from 
several counties of southern California who are cooperatively engaged 
in an effort to solve the problem of forest fires in that area with which 
I know the chairman is personally acquainted. Their recommenda- 
tions to this committee will, of course, relate to the national forest 
but I believe we should recognize also that thev work on the fire 
problem with respect to the entire community, \hether the land be 
under Federal or local ownership. 

They will inform the committee of some of the details of State 
and county expenditures for meeting the local responsibility. They 
have come to speak before you, Mr. Chairman, and I do understand 
the time restrictions under which all of us must work, so they have 
brought carefully prepared statements with them. 

I have gone over these statements. I find them to be factual, and 
I believe they will be of genuine assistance to the committee. I am 
sure the chairman will receive all of them into the record. 

The previous favorable treatment you have accorded to the problem 
of fires in southern California is appreciated by all of the residents 
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of that area. I desire to express my personal appreciation and I am 
sure my senior colleague, Senator Knowland, will join me in this 
sentiment. 

PROBLEM IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


One of the most critical forest-fire-suppression problems in the 
United States is that which exists in the national forests located in 
southern California. The extremely rough topography, the flam- 
mable watershed cover, the almost continuous “fire weather,” and the 
high degree of public dependency on these areas for water supply, 
flood prevention, and recreational opportunities are a combination 
creating the problem and demanding farsighted preventive measures. 

Your committee has had previous opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with the details of our situation in southern California. 
The steep mountains, largely covered by flammable brush, overlook 
scores of communities. It is an area of heavy and increasing popu- 
lation. 

RESULTS OF FOREST FIRES 


When fires occur, the watershed is destroyed. The cover is ren- 
dered into debris. When this is subjected to heavy inundation, the 
debris washes down the mountainsides to destroy property and, on 
occasions, even to take human lives. 

The United States has been required to invest large sums of money 
for flood-control works in southern California, particularly in the 
heavily populated county of Los Angeles. 

A factor which necessitates some of this expenditure is the destruc- 
tion of the watershed. Southern California is an area of water 
deficiency. Water must be imported from distant places. 

To the extent that waste of the limited local supply can be averted, 
this need for imports is lessened. 

I believe that the expenditures by the United States in preventing 
fires on its forests are a sound investment. I should like to empha- 
size this, and I should also like to underscore the fact that the need 
for protection in southern California exists throughout the year by 
reason of the fact that we have no truly wet season there, but may 
have long dry periods even in the months of winter. Protection, 
therefore, should be year round, rather than during only the 7 or 8 
months of need which usually is the case in most other parts of our 
Nation. 

PRESENTATION OF CONSTITUENTS 


I commend to your considerate attention the information and rec- 
ommendations which will now be offered by my constituents. Their 
delegation chairman is Mr. Eugene C. Hoffman, secretary of the 
Los Angeles County Watershed Commission. 

He in turn will introduce others of the groups for their statements. 
They have planned their presentation to consume a minimum of the 
time of this very busy committee. 

I speak for them and for the State which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Your continuing and sympathetic consideration is appre- 
ciated. 


I 
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INTEREST OF SENATOR KNOWLAND 


Chairman Haypen. I have received word from Senator Knowland 
that he cannot attend this hearing. Of course, we know the Senator 
is very much interested in the problem of the southern California 
watersheds. 

Thank you, Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Kucuet. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypven. Dr. James Bethel, School of Forestry, North 
Carolina State University. 


NortH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 


STATEMENT OF JAMES BETHEL, SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Beruet. I would like to submit this statement for the record 
and then give a brief oral statement. 

Chairman Haypen. You may do that. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


A FORESTRY RESEARCH CENTER IN NORTH CAROLINA 


It is proposed that provisions be made in the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies appropriation bill, 1957, for the appropriation of $200,000 to be 
used in the establishment of a forest research center under the Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station in North Carolina to strengthen research in Coastal 
Plain, Piedmont, and mountain hardwoods. These hardwoods constitute the raw 
materials for such important wood-using industries as furniture, veneer and 
plywood, lumber, pulp and paper. These industries are heavily concentrated in 
the South Atlantic States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. This 
station would emphasize research in conversion processes leading to increased 
efficiency and economy in the wood industries and better utilization and market- 
ing of hardwood timber. 

Forests represent an extremely important part of the natural resources of 
North Carolina and their importance to the economy of the State is increasing. 
The proportion of the land area of the State of North Carolina which is com- 
mercial forest area has increased from 59 to 65 percent in 8 years. All indica- 
tions are that this trend will continue in the future. Sixty-nine percent of the 
commercial forest area of the State is in farm woodlands. Fifty-three percent 
of the growing stock in North Carolina timberlands is in various species of 
hardwoods and this proportion is steadily increasing. Currently there are good 
markets in the secondary conversion industries for the highest quality trees of 
certain species. The markets for low-quality trees and for many undesirable 
species are inadequate. Obviously the continued health of the timber economy 
of the State and more specifically the welfare of the forest-owning farm popula- 
tion depends upon the existence of strong markets for hardwood timber. 

Similarly the wood-using industries of this region must develop techniques 
which permit them to use low quality hardwoods if they are to prosper and 
grow. The volume of inferior hardwoods for which there are few markets is 
increasing much more rapidly than is the volume of superior hardwoods for 
which good markets exist. The basic research problem is one of developing 
methods of taking a raw material which is continuously deteriorating in quality 
and converting it into a superior finished product. The continuing success of 
the forest-products industries of the State and region depends upon those 
industries’ ability to make this conversion. Research is required to point the 
way. That this is also important to the total economy of the area is demon- 
strated by the fact that 20 percent of the people of North Carolina who are 
gainfully employed are employed in the conversion of wood to useful products. 

The solution of this hardwood marketing problem involves two major areas 
of forest research : 
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1. The immediate solution to the basic hardwood marketing problem lies in 
quickly developing procedures for utilizing these species in the mass production 
wood-using industries, These industries in the South Atlantic area are: lumber, 
furniture, veneer and plywood, and pulp and paper. Research already accom- 
plished suggests that the production of newsprint from southern hardwoods can 
become a feasible produetion process through the medium of additional research. 
The development of hardwood chipcore to replace conventional lumber core in 
the manufacture of plywood and furniture would’ result in the use of large 
quantities of low-quality hardwood but further research is required to accom- 
plish this on a broad scale. Similarly other potential markets for low-quality 
hardwoods await adequate research and development. 

2. A second and long-range approach to this problem is to develop in the 
forest stands a higher percentage of high quality hardwood specimens. Research 
in hardwood genetics is necessary. 

The establishment of a research center in North Carolina to study these 
problems would constitute a major contribution to the economy of the South 
Atlantic area specially and to the region and the Nation generally. There are 
many real advantages which would accrue to the United States Forest Service 
if such a research center were located at North Carolina State College. Among 
these advantages are: 

1. The resources of the North Carolina Wood Products Laboratory, including 
physical facilities and staff, would be available to the Forest Service, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of duplicating these facilities in the area. The wood 
products laboratory at North Carolina State College is the largest and best 
equipped wood products laboratory in the South and one of the outstanding 
laboratories of this type in the Nation. The fact that this laboratory is located 
in the region where the hardwood timber is growing and where the converting 
industries are located will make possible the application of basic research data 
to the problems of developing industrial techniques for converting low-quality 
hardwoods into useful products. It will permit in-field and in-factory cooperative 
research which could not be easily accomplished from a more remote research 
facility. Any other alternative would be much more expensive and less efficient. 

2. The United States Forest Service has several successful cooperative re- 
search projects now in process with this laboratory and the location of a re- 
search center at the laboratory would permit the expansion of this cooperation 
and more efficient management of its cooperation funds. 

3. The largest pulp and paper laboratory in the South is just being completed 
and its staff and facilities would be available to the United States Forest Service 
through a research center located at North Carolina State College. 

4. The North Carolina Wood Products Laboratory is now supported by, and 
very closely affiliated with, the wood industries of the region. A research center 
located at North Carolina State College could participate fully with these in- 
dustries in the development of a thoroughly coordinated attack on the problems 
of hardwood utilization peculiar to this region. 

5. One of the problems inherent in the expansion of research facilities is that 
of adequately staffing the research station with qualified scientific personnel. 
The location of a research center at North Carolina State College would mini- 
mize this problem for the Forest Service since it could utilize the staff and 
graduate assistants assigned to the wood products laboratory through the 
medium of research contracts. Further by cooperating with the wood products 
laboratory, the United States Forest Service would be advancing a graduate 
program designed to train young scientists in the field of wood technology. Thus 
the Forest Service would develop its own reservoir of trained scientists acquainted 
with the problems with which it is concerned. Further it would assist in pro- 
viding trained personnel for industry who would be equipped to better utilize 
hardwoods. 

6. The only research and training program in furniture manufacture and 
management in the South is maintained in the School of Engineering of North 
Carolina State College. The necessarily close relationship between the staff 
engaged in this program and the southern furniture industry will make it possible 
for the furniture manufacturing and management staff to provide valuable 
liaison services to the United States Forest Service in its conduct of this re- 
search. 

7. A hardwood-genetics program undertaken by a research center in North 
(oerotte« eould avail itself of the resources of the largest faculty of genetics in 


the South. 
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8. The facilities of the North Carolina Institute of Statistics would be avail- 
able to the United States Forest Service through a research center at North 
Carolina State College. This is the largest research organization devoted to 
industrial and experimental statistical methods in the country. It is world 
renowned for its research contributions in this field. 

9. The only privately owned nuclear reactor devoted to peacetime use of 
atomic energy would be available for basic work in the field of timber physics. 

In summary: The need for research in hardwood utilization is great. The 
establishment of a research center in North Carolina to pursue this research 
would make a major contribution to the economy of the State, the region, and the 
country. The location of this center at North Carolina State College would 
result in more efficient use of research funds than would occur if the center were 
located elsewhere. The establishment of such a center at North Carolina State 
College would advance an already successful cooperative research program to the 
mutual benefit of the United States Forest Service and the forest industries of 
the South. It would increase the value of the basic research being conducted 
at the United States Forest Products Laboratory by making possible the direct 
application of ths basic research to the problem of utilizing large volumes of low- 
quality southern hardwoods by the South’s wood-using industries. 


Forest Propucrs Rresearcn ProGramM, ScHoot Or Forestry, NortH CaARro.Lina 
STATE COLLEGE, 1955-56 


I. QUALITY CONTROL AND OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


Studies are conducted to develop techniques for controlling quality, improving 
efliciency, and minimizing costs in wood-product manufacture. These projects 
are specifically concerned with exploring the possibilities of adopting modern 
statistical methods as tools for decision making in industrial operations. 


A. Current projects 

1. The development of statistical techniques for controlling the grade of hard- 
wood lumber produced by small sawmills. 

2. A study of the accuracy of small sawmills producing lumber in the United 
States. In cooperation with the American Standards Association and the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

3. The development of rapid methods of setting up woodworking machines. 


B. Publications 

1. Bethel, J. S., A. C. Barefoot, and D. A. Stecher: Quality Control in Lumber 
Manufacture (Proceedings, Forest Products Research Society, 1951). 

2. Bethel, J. S., A. C. Barefoot, and D. A. Stecher: Quality Control in Small 
Sawmill Operations, North Carolina State College (Technical Rept. No. 5, 21 
pages, 1950). 

3. Bethel, J. S., A. C. Barefoot, and D. A. Stecher: Quality Control in Small 
Sawmills Operations (Southern Lumber Journal, 54 (12); 28, 30, 64, 66, 68, 
1ID51). 

4+. Bethel, J. S.: Better Yield Through Dimensional Control in Small Sawmill 
Operations (Transactions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
vol. 76, No. 4). 

5. Bethel, J. S.: Quality Control in Producing Hardwood Plywood (Southern 
Lumberman, 180 (2256) : 58, 60, 62, 64, 1950). 

6. Bethel, J. S., and R. M. Carter: Techniques in Hardwood Plywood Quality 
Control (Proceedings, Forest Products Research Society, 1950). 

7. Bethel, J. S.: Kontrola Kvaliteta U Proizvodnji Ukocenog Drva (Sumarski 
List, Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 1952). 

8. Bethel, J. S., and R. J. Hader: Dimensions and Tolerances in the Machin- 
ing of Wood Furniture Parts (Journal of the Forest Products Research Society, 
October 1954). 

9. Bethel, J. S.: Quality Control in Furniture Manufacture (Proceedings, 
Production and Cost Division, Southern Furniture Manufacturers Association, 
August 1954). 

10. Bethel, J. S.: The Statistical Basis for a Performance Standard for Small 
Sawmills (Proceedings, Joint ASME-ASA Task Force on Small Sawmill Stand- 
ards, January 1955). 


73918—56——53 
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11. Bethel, J. S.: Statistical Quality Control in Panel Gluing Operations (For- 
est Products Research Society, October 1955). 

C. Graduate theses 

1. Barefoot, A. C.: Analysis of Mismanufacture by Small Sawmills as Revealed 
by Statistical Quality Control Techniques (1951). 

2. Stecher, D. A.: The Application of Statistical Quality Control Techniques 
to Small Sawmill Operations (1951). 

3. Ginn, T. J.: Application of Statistical Quality Control Techniques for Fur- 
niture Machining Operations (1952). 

4. Wiggin, S. D.: The Bffect of Varying the Length of the Equalization Period 
on the Moisture Distribution of Kiln Dried Southern Yellow Pine Lumber (1952). 
D. Projects being planned 

1. The development of subjective inspection techniques for wood finishing 
operations. 

2. The application of linear programing techniques to production planning 
in the manufacture of hardwood plywood. 

3. The development of continuous sampling methods for controlling outgoing 
quality levels in plywood manufacture. 

4. The application of lot-plot techniques to the kiln drying of lumber. 


Il. STUDIES IN THE PRODUCTION OF VENEER 


This research is designed to develop techniques for improving the methods 
used to manufacture veneer. 
A. Current projects 

1. Unidirectional drying at high temperatures. 

2. Shrinkage of veneer dried at high temperatures. 

3. The effect of veneer drying temperatures on urea-formaldehyde glue bonds. 

. Steady state drying at high temperatures. 

5. Techniques for developing veneer drying schedules in factory operations. 


B. Publications 


1. Bethel, J. S.: Drying and Conditioning Veneer (North Carolina State Col- 
lege Technical Rept. No. 4, 1950). 

2. Bethel, J. S., and R. J. Hader: Hardwood Veneer Drying (Journal of the 
Forest Products Research Society, vol. II, No. 5, 1952). 

3. Bethel, J. S., and R. J. Hader: Hardwood Veneer Drying (North Carolina 
State College Technical Rept. No. 7, 1952). 


C. Graduate theses 


1. Moore, R. A.: Some Factors Which Influence the Initial Moisture Content 
of Yellow Poplar Veneer (1952). 

2. Wentworth, David: Unidirectional Drying of Wood at High Temperatures 
(1954). 
D. Projects being planned 

1. The influence of knife and pressure bar profile on the quality of rotary cut 
veneer. 

2. Drying veneer with infrared drying units. 

3. The influence of lathe check frequency and size on the rate of drying of 
rotary cut veneer. 

4. The influence of air velocity on the rate of drying of hardwood veneer when 
temperatures are above 212° F. 

5. The use of beta gages to measure veneer thickness. 


III. STUDIES IN GLUING AND GLUED WOOD PRODUCTS 


These studies are designed to evaluate adhesives and gluing techniques and 
to develop better methods of utilizing adhesives in the manufacture of ‘wood 
products: 


A. Current projects 
1. An evaluation of the 10-cycle test for plywood. 
2. The effect of varying certain manufacturing variables on the quality of 


glue bonds produced with high frequency curing using solid and intermittent 
electrodes. 
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3. The relationship between time under pressure and residual curing time as 
quality variables in high-frequency curing of urea resin glue bonds. 

4. An evaluation of the properties of various polyvinyl copolymers as adhe- 
sives for wood. 

5. Studies of the moisture resistance of plywood panels bonded with malamine, 
urea and melamine fortified urea resin adhesives. 


B. Publications 

1. Bethel, J. S.. and J. B. Huffman: Influence of Lathe Check Orientation on 
Plywood Shear Test Results (North Carolina State College Technical Rept. No. 
1, 1950). 

2. Bethel, J. S., and R. A. Moore: An Evaluation of Some Polyvinyl Resin 
Glues (Bulletin of National Adhesives Division, National Starch Products, Lnec.). 


C. Graduate theses 

1. Hart, C. A.: Effect of Temperature Variation on Plywood Cyclic Exposure 
Test Results (1954). 

2. Taylor, Fred: The Effect of Various Assembly Times on the Quality of Glue 
Joints Produced with High Frequency Edge Gluing Equipment (1954). 

3. King, Donald B.: The Relationship Between Press Cure Time and Residual 
Cure Time in High Frequency Gluing (1955). 
D. Projects being planned 

1. Development of a substitute for the 10-cycle plywood test. 

2. The suitability of various southern hardwoods for particle board. 

3. The effect of species, particle size, particle shape, resin content, and form- 
ing pressure on the properties of wood particle board. 

4+. Evaluation of processes used to produce dry-formed particle boards. 

5. The factors influencing springback and dimensional stability in dry-formed 
particle boards. 


iv. THE UTILIZATION OF HARDWOODS 


This research consists of a group of projects designed to study methods 
whereby the use of southern hardwoods can be expanded. 


A. Current projects 

1. Development of hardwood veneer log grades. 

2. Evaluation of factors influencing the yield of clear veneer from hardwood 
logs. 

3. Development of a procedure for improving yield of poplar lumber core stock 
using a patched strip core. 

4. A comparison of yields of dimension stock of poplar, gum, and oak pro- 
duced on a long-log sawmill and on a short-log bolter mill. 

5. The development of bolt grades for hickory. 


B. Publications 

1. Bethel, James S., and W. B. Woodrum: Increasing Lumber Core Yields With 
a Patched Strip Core (Journal of the Forest Products Research Society, vol. V, 
No. 3, June 1955). 


C. Graduate theses 

1. Yandle, David O.: Development of Hardwood Veneer Log Grades (1954). 

2. Woodrum, Wilmer Byron, Jr.: A Technique for Improving Yield in the 
Manufacture of Lumber Core From Yellow Poplar Lumber (1954). 

3. Rand, Leroy F.: Some Factors Influencing the Yield of Red Gum Veneer 
(1955). 

4. Crook, Dan C.: Some Factors Influencing Print-Through in Patched Strip 
Core Plywood Panels (1955). 
D. Projects planned 

1. Development of laminated furniture stock from low-grade hardwoods. 

2. Factors influencing the print-through of defects in plywood panels. 


3. Studies in the machining of hickory. 
4. The development of bolt grades for southern red oak. 
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V. FINISHING 


Studies of finishing materials and finishing systems are underway. 
1. Current projects 

1. The use of a mandrel bending test to evaluate cold check resistance of furnt- 
ture finishing systems. 

2. The evaluation of exterior finishing materials for wood. 
B. Publications 

1. Carter, Roy M.: Preparation of Wood for Finishing (North Carolina State 
College, Technical Rept. No. 6, 1951). 

2. Carter, Roy M.: Wood Characteristics and Properties Affecting Finishing 
«North Carolina State College, Technical Rept. No. 6, 1951). 
(. Graduate theses 
D. Projects planned 

VI. TROPICAL Woops 

Studies are conducted to determine how tropical woods may be more com- 
pletely utilized by American industry. 
1. Current projects 

1. An evaluation of certain tropical woods for marine use, 

2. Studies of the glueability of Ocotea rubra. 
B. Publications 

1. Bethel, J. S.: Opportunities for Processing Tropical Woods in North Caro- 
lina (Division of Resources and Industry of the North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development; Resource Industry Series No. 7, 1951). 
C. Graduate theses 

1. Whippie, T. G.: The Drying Properties of Cativo (1952). 
D. Projects planned 

1. Studies of Costa Rican woods. 


VIL. PRESERVATION 


Studies of preservative materials, treatment variables, and the effectiveness 
of preservative treatment are conducted. 
1. Current projects 

1. Coordinated post preservations in the Southeast involving preservatives, 
treatment, and service. 

2. Absorption and penetration of pentachlorophenol in red gum posts by hot 
and cold bath and cold soaking treatments. 

3. Development of methods of treating green hardwood veneer in process. 


B. Publications 
C. Graduate theses 
D. Projects planned 


1. An analysis of the application of radioactive isotopes in preservation re- 
search, treatment, and service. 


VITIT. MARKETING FOREST PRODUCTS 


Research is conducted to determine how forest products can be better mar- 
keted. 
A. Current projects 
B. Publications 


1. Wyman L.: Opportunities for Small Woodworking Plants (Bull. 6, Re- 
source Industries Series, North Carolina Department of Conservation and 
Development, 1950). 

2. Wyman, L.: Utilization of Cull Timber, Mill Scrap, and Waste in North 
Carolina (Bull. 8, Resource Industries Series, North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development, 1952). 

3. Wyman, L.: Charcoaling—-An Outlet for Poor-Quality Trees (Forestry 
Extension Division Bulletin). 
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C. Graduate theses 
D. Projects planned 


1. The concentration vard as a factor in the marketing of lumber in the South. 
IX. FUNDAMENTAL WOOD STRUCTURE AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO TREE GROWTH 


These studies are concerned with wood structure and the effect of environ- 
ment on it. 


A. Current projects 
1. Factors influencing the development of tension wood in yellow poplar. 


2. The environmental factors which influence the quality of the wood of 
southern red oak. 


B. Publication 


1. Bethel, J. S.: The Influence of Wood Structure on the Strength of Lob 
lolly Pine Wood (North Carolina State College, School of Forestry, Technical 
Rept. No. 3). 


C. Graduate theses 
D. Projects planned 


1. Factors influencing the breaking of dormancy in the cambium. 
2. The transition from springwood to summerwood in southern yellow pine. 


X. WOOD MOISTURE RELATIONSHIPS FOR WOOD 


These investigations involve studies of the phenomena of moisture adsorption 
and desorption and the processes for the drying of wood. 


A. Current projects 

1. Temperature-time-moisture content relationships at 212° F. when drying 
temperatures exceed 212° F. 

2. Application of Newman’s diffusion calculations to the drying of wood. 
B. Publications 
C. Graduate theses 
D. Projects planned 

1. To investigate the use of radioactive materials in the measurement of the 
moisture content of wood. 

2. A study to determine under what conditions Sherwood’s constant-rate 
period is present in the drying of wood. 

3. Investigations of drying phenomena at elevated pressures. 

4. Studies of the effect of moisture content on the rate of heat diffusion in 
wood. 

5. Investigation of the relationship between drying rates and hygroscopic 
forces in wood. 


[Reprinted from the Journal of the Forest Products Research Society, vol, 1V, No. 2, p, 81} 


THE Nortu CAROLINA Woop Propucrs Lasporarory * 


James 8S. Bethel, director, Wood Products Laboratory, Raleigh, N. C. 


Operation of laboratory is explained, with emphasis on how co- 
operation is carried out with industry. Third article in continuing 
series on wood laboratories. 


The State of North Carolina plays a leading role in the production of lumber, 
veneer, plywood, furniture, pulp, and allied wood products. Approximately 
two-thirds of the land area of the State is under forest cover. In recognition of 
the importance of wood products to the economy of the State and the region of 
which it is a part, the North Carolina State College established a wood products 
laboratory as a service to the wood industries of the southeast. The labora- 
tory is a joint enterprise of the schools of forestry and engineering of the college. 
It occupies space in the forest-horticulture building completed in 1952 at a cost 
of $850,000. In this building are located staff offices, wood-machining laboratory, 
wood structure laboratory, physical properties laboratory, mechanical properties 


*A contributed article. 
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laboratory, finishing laboratory and gluing laboratory. The laboratory also 
includes a basic processing section located on the campus of the college. This 
section includes structures which house the laboratory’s three sawmills, dry 
kiln, wood-treating facilities, veneer vat, lathe and clipper. An appropriation 
of $200,000 has been made by the legislature for the construction of a pulp lab- 
oratory. Plans are nearing completion and construction will be undertaken 
during 1954. 

The laboratory is operated with appropriations from the college, the agricul- 
tural experiment station, and with funds made available by industry and various 
governmental agencies for sponsored research. The hardwood plywood indus- 
try, the southern furniture industry and the pulp and paper industry have made 
major contributions to the establishment of the wood products laboratory as have 
the suppliers of glues, finishes, preservatives and woodworking machines. The 
North Carolina Forestry Foundation, Furniture Foundation, Inc. and the North 
Carolina Pulp & Paper Foundation also make important contributions to the sup- 
port of the laboratory through the medium of salary supplements and scholar- 
ships. 

The laboratory’s research projects are conducted by project leaders who are 
members of the staff of the schools of forestry and engineering. Graduate 
students on programs varying in length from 1 to 4 years serve as research 
assistants in the conduct of the research program. Nine staff members act as 
research project leaders. 

A. ©. Barefoot holds a bachelor’s and master’s degree in wood technology 
from North Carolina State College. He was a recipient of a timber engineering 
company scholarship in 1951. His industrial experience includes service with the 
Henry County Plywood Corp. in charge of quality control. He has also super- 
vised logging and sawmilling operations, During the summer of 1953 he served 
as a consultant on statistical methods to the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

J. S. Bethel holds a Bachelor’s degree in Logging Engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Washington and master’s and doctor’s degree in wood technology from 
Duke University. He has served on the staff of Pennsylvania State University 
and Virginia Polytechnic Institute. During World War II he served for 3% 
years as Chief of the Wood, Glue and Packaging Branches, United States Air 
Force Procurement Division, Materiel Command. His industrial experience in- 
cludes 34% years as production manager and quality control director of a hard- 
wood plywood plant. In 1952 he served the United Nations, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization as a consultant to the government of Yugoslavia on rationaliza- 
tion and modernization of its veneer and plywood industry. 

R. M. Carter obtained a bachelor’s degree in general forestry from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and a master’s degree in silviculture, soils and utilization 
from Michigan State College. He served the United States Forest Service, 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station as a forest utilization specialist for four 
years. His industrial experience includes 1 year’s service as a chief procure- 
ment inspector for the United States Air Force on the wood aircraft program. 
He also spent 1 year as wood process engineer for Fairchild Aircraft Corp. 

R. J. Hader studied in the field of mathematics at the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Chicago. He holds a doctor’s degree in experimental statistics from North 
Carolina State College. He spent 2 years as scientist on the atomic energy 
program assigned to the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Los Alamos, N. M. 

E. S. Johnson pursued work toward a bachelor’s degree at the University of 
Virginia and the New York State College of Forestry. He obtained a master’s 
degree in wood technology from Duke University. His industrial experience in- 
cludes 5 years in production engineering and plant management in the furniture 
industry. During World War II he served for 2 years in the American and Cana- 
dian Wood Aircraft industries. He has devoted considerable time to consulting 
engineering work in the wood products field. During 1952 and 1953 he served 
as a private consultant to the furniture industries of Germany, England, Hol- 
land, France, Austria, and Switzerland. 

C. E. Libby holds a bachelor’s degree and a professional degree in chemical 
engineering from the University of Maine. He has conducted advanced study 
in physical chemistry and chemical microscopy at Cornell University. His in- 
dustrial experience includes service as cellulose chemist for the Aetna Explo- 
sives Co., and as chief chemist for the Bayless Paper Manufacturing Co. He 
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served for 32 years as a member of the staff of the New York State College of 
Forestry where he was head of the Department of Pulp and Paper Manufactur- 
ing. He was the recipient of an honor award for achievement in teaching and 
research in pulp and paper made by the University of Maine Pulp and Paper 
Foundation. 

G. K. Slocum holds bachelor and master’s degrees from the North Carolina 
State College. He has served with the North Carolina Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development and the United States Forest Service. 

Rudolph Williard holds a bachelor’s degree in electrical engineering from Yale 
University. His industrial experience includes 8 years in production engineer- 
ing, personnel management and production management activities in the furni- 
ture industry. He has had extensive sales experience in the plywood and di- 
mension stock industries. For 17 years he had his own consulting engineering 
firm serving the wod products industries. 

Lenthall Wyman holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees in forestry from Har- 
vard University. He has served the Federal Government in various capacities 
for 15 years, working with the United States Forest Service. He was employed 
by the Texas Forest Service for 2 years. During World War II he served the 
War Production Board as a lumber adviser. 

The research program of the Wood Products Laboratory is designed primarily 
to serve the wood-using industries of the Southeast and accordingly its facilities 
have been planned in terms f the requirements of these industries. In planning 
this program the advice and guidance of the industries of the region is obtained 
through the medium of advisory committees. These committees, representing 
all of the important components of the wood-using industries, meet at the college 
annually to review the work of the previous year and the plans for the current 
year and to offer their advice on these plans. These advisory committees have 
regularly emphasized to the college the importance of fulfilling the traditional 
role of a university laboratory of engaging in basic research. Accordingly in 
planning each year’s research program an attempt is made to obtain a balance 
between applied and fundamental reserch. Since the Wood Products Laboratory 
has a relatively small staff, no attempt is made to conduct research in all of the 
areas of the wood products field. Work is concentrated in the areas where the 
staff has special qualifications and where the needs of the region are greatest, 

The laboratory also attempts to take advantage of facilities in other schools 
and departments which are applicable to wood products research. The insti- 
tute of statistics provides a staff including some of the finest mathematical 
and experimental statisticians in the world. A strong program in statistical 
quality control, experimental design, and operations analysis is possible only 
because of the availability of this fine consulting staff. The recent completion 
on the campus of the first privately operated nuclear reactor makes it possible 
to plan investigations which promise to develop new research techniques of real 
value. 

Figure I shows a schematic presentation of the program of the Wood Products 
Laboratory. Some of the research activities may be summarized as follows: 


Figure 1.—Woop Propucts LAsoratory RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Properties of wood: Manufacturing methods: 
Anatomical properties Quality control 
Physical properties Production control 
Mechanical properties Operations analysis 
Chemical properties Specifications and standards 

Basic processes : Merchandising : 

Logging and milling Market analysis 
Veneering Marketing methods 
Machining Extension : 
Drying Publications 
Gluing Short courses 
Finishing Consultation 
Preservation 
Pulping 
Derived products 

PROPERTIES OF WOOD 


Anatomical properties.—Work in this field includes identification of wood, 
studies of abnormal wood, structure of tropical woods and studies in fiber tech- 
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nology. The wood structure laboratory includes the conventional equipment 
for macroscopic and microscopic study of wood. 

Physical properties.—Physical properties research includes studies of wood- 
moisture relationships and acoustical properties. Special emphasis has been 
placed upon the study of the physies of drying at high temperatures. <A small 
experimental kiln, automatically controlled electric ovens and conditioning cham- 
bers, pyrometers, potentiometers, and velometers are available for this study. 

Vechanical properties.—A standard 60,000-pound universal-type testing ma- 
chine is available for study of the mechanical properties of wood. 

Chemical properties.—A chemical properties laboratory is equipped for inves- 
tigations into the chemical properties of wood. The new pulp laboratory will 
have additional facilities for studies in wood chemistry. The departments of 
chemistry, chemical engineering, and textile chemistry also provide special equip- 
ment and personne! for chemical properties investigations. 


BASIC PROCESSES 


Logging and milling.—The 90,000 acres of school forests provide laboratories 
in all of the major timber types in North Carolina for the study of logging meth 
ods. The laboratory's two sawmills and short-log bolter mill are used for studies 
in milling methods. 

Veneering.—The laboratory has a 47-inch veneer lathe and clipper for studies 
in veneer manufacture. The lathe is equipped with variable speed drive, decimal 
gear box, and setup gages. Among the most active of the laboratory’s research 
projects for the past several years has been a study of the veneering properties of 
a group of tropical woods. These studies have included log heating requirements 
and setup variables. 

Machining.—Studies have been conducted to determine the variation which 
ean be expected in machining operations and to establish a basis for the setting 
of reasonable tolerances for wood-machining operations. Studies have also been 
undertaken to determine the cost savings available through accurate machining. 
The machining laboratory includes variety saws, bandsaws, cutoff saw, double- 
end trim saw, straight-line ripsaw, planer, jointer, shaper, tenoner, automatic 
stroke sander, and edge belt sander. The laboratory shop also includes a Redco 
grinder and automatic saw filing and setting equipment. 

Drying.—Drying studies include research in lumber seasoning and veneer 
drying. Two experimental dry kilns and a special veneer drying oven are avail- 
able for this work. Several vears’ study of veneer drying techniques resulted 
in the development of procedures for establishing commercial veneer drying 
schedules for continuous veneer dryers. 

Gluing.—The gluing laboratory includes equipment for formulating and test- 
ing glues. The laboratory is also equipped with 3 glue mixers, a glue spreader, 
and 3 hot presses ranging in size from 8 inches by 8 inches to 48 inches by 48 
inches. Glue research includes studies of the effect of veneer drying tempera- 
tures on glue-joint quality and determination of the relationships among the 
factors influencing the quality of synthetic resin glue bonds. A series of investi- 
gations are revealing fundamental information on the variables involved in 
high-frequency gluing. 

Finishing.—Finishing studies include evaluation of exterior paints and var- 
nishes as well as furniture and other interior finishing systems. The finishing 
laboratory is equipped with facilities for formulating and testing finishing ma- 
terials as well as a waterwash spray booth for conducting studies in finish 
applications. 

Preservation.—Preservation studies have been limited to nonpressure methods. 
Steam-heated vats are available for hot- and cold-soak treatments. An extensive 
test garden includes a large number of species, preservatives, and preservation 
methods. 

Pulping.—A program of research in pulp and paper manufacture is now in the 
planning stage. With completion of the pulping laboratory this program will 
be implemented. Investigations to be undertaken include chemical pulping of 
hardwoods, mechanical pulping of hardwood and pine, application of new chem- 
icals in pulping, pulp purification and paper manufacture, and improvement in 
pulp refining methods. 

Derived products—Studies include development and evaluation of chipboards, 
fiberboards and other similar products. 
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MANUFACTURING METHODS 


Quality control.—Among the most active research programs of the wood 
products laboratory have been the studies of quality control techniques. This 
has included evaluation of techniques of statistical quality control as applied to 
lumber manufacture, veneer manufacture, wood machining, veneer and lumber 
drying and gluing. Testing methods which are useful in quality control work 
have been evaluated. These testing methods include plywood shear testing, 
cycle tests, and moisture-content determinations. 

Production control.—Research in this area includes study of methods of inven- 
tory control and of control of material and product handling and flow. 

Operations analysis.—Studies are being undertaken to evaluate the new 
methods of operations analysis for application to the manufacture of wood 
products. 

Specifications and standards.—Research is being conducted to develop procure- 
ment inspection and sampling techniques applicable to specifications of wood 
products and processes. These studies include adaption of single, double, and 
sequential sampling techniques to wood-product specifications. Investigations 
are designed to determine reasonable tolerances, based up measures of process 
capability for inclusion in specifications and standards. 


MERCHANDISING 


Market analysis.—These marketing studies are designed to identify the factors 
which influence changes in the market for various forest products. 

Marketing methods.—This research is aimed at developing improved marketing 
methods. Included are studies of cooperative and integrated marketing 
procedures. 

EXTENSION 


Basic to the entire wood products research program is the underlying assump- 
tion that a research project is complete only when it has become effective in the 
actual production or use of forest products. A deliberate and continuing effort 
is expended to disseminate the results of all research projects to the people 
who are in a position to make effective use of them. This is accomplished in 
part through the medium of publication. A series of technical reports have been 
published and disseminated from the laboratory. In addition, staff members 
regularly contribute to professional and trade journals. Another effective 
methods which is used to place research results in the hands of the potential 
user is the industrial short course. Here the wood products laboratory not 
only uses its own personnel but the United States Forest Products Laboratory, 
the forest experiment stations, Duke University, and many industrial concerns 
have contributed to the teaching staffs. During the past 4 years, industrial 
short courses have been conducted in the following areas: Gluing, kiln drying, 
lumber manufacture, softwood lumber grading, hardwood lumber grading, 
furniture finishing, quality control, and lumber products merchandising. 

The laboratory staff provides consultant services to industry where the work 
can be accomplished most effectively in this manner. 

While emphasis has been placed upon the physical facilities of the laboratory 
in discussing the research program, the importance of pilot tests in actual manu- 
facturing plants should not be overlooked. It is the policy of the laboratory to 
carry Virtually every applied research program into the field for production 
test before considering it complete, if this is at all possible. For example, studies 
on the application of statistical quality control techniques to small-sawmill oper- 
ations were started on the laboratory’s 2 sawmills but were completed at 17 
production mills scattered over a wide territory. In the same way, veneer-drying 
studies and wood-machining studies have been moved out of the laboratory for 
production applications under plant conditions. This is possible only through 
the cooperation of wood-product manufacturers. The wood products laboratory 
is fortunate to have had opportunities to work with manufacturers in many fields 
of wood-product production in conducting these on-the-job tests. <A list of co- 
operating companies would be too long to include in this report. 

The Wood Products Laboratory of North Carolina is of recent vintage as 
compared to many other laboratories of this type. It is also not as large as some 
of its contemporaries. The very rapid development of this laboratory within 
2 period of 5 years is a tribute to the wood-using industries of the Southeast 
who have wholeheartedly supported it. It is also an indication of the need felt 
hy these industries for research. The laboratory will have to expand both its 
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physical facilities and its staff if it is to continne to meet the demands made 
upon it by the industries of the region which it serves. All present indications 
suggest that this expansion will take place. 


FOREST RESEARCH CENTER 


Chairman Haypen. I believe you appear here as the result of a re- 
quest made by Senators Ervin and Scott. I suggested that it would 
be well to have someone appear and present the situation. Your entire 
statement has been included in the record and we would be glad to 
have you highlight it. 

Mr. Berne... Thank you, sir. 

I appreciate the opportunity of presenting this. 

Our proposal, briefly, is that an appropriation of $200,000 be made 
available for a forest research center in the Southeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station in North Carolina to strengthen research in Coastal 
Plain, Piedmont, and mountain hardwoods. 

These hardwoods constitute the raw materials for such important 
wood-using industries as furniture, veneer and plywood, lumber, pulp 
and paper. These industries are heavily concentrated in the South 
Atlantic States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
This station would emphasize research in conversion processes lead- 
ing to increased efficiency and economy in the wood industries and bet- 
ter utilization and marketing of hardwood timber. 

The forest economy generally is very important in our State. I 
would just like to give a few statistics. 


STATE FOREST ECONOMY 


In 1952, 65 percent of the land area of the State of North Carolina 
was in commercial forest land and this is generally true of other areas 
in the South Atlantic region. 

During the 8-year perior from 1944 to 1952, we had this increase 
from 59 to 65 percent and we have every reason to believe that this 
is increasing all the time, so that the forests are becoming a more 
important part of the economy of the State. 

Of this large commercial forest area, 69 percent is in farm wood- 
lands so we are really dealing with the processing and marketing of a 
farm crop in our area. 

Chairman Haypen. Is that mostly softwoods for pulp ? 

Mr. Beruen. No, sir. Sixty-three percent is hardwood and that is 
increasing. The proportion of hardwoods to softwoods is changing 
very fast. 

Chairman Haypen. I asked that question because I assumed that 
the farmer who planted a tree would get a quicker return from pulp- 
wood rather than from hardwoods. 

Mr. Beruet. This is true and one of the problems in our areas is 
that we do not have complete control of this. When you plant pines, 
you have a problem of keeping pines. It is natural in the forest areas 
for the hardwoods to come in and replace the pine. 


HARDWOOD PROCESSING AND MARKETING 


Our problem, then, is to find out how to process these hardwoods 
economically, particularly the low value ones. We have good mar- 
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kets for our softwoods and we have good markets for our good quality 
specimen species but not good markets for the low quality ones. 

We feel that research is the answer to this problem, particularly 
applied research in the factory and in the field right on the ground 
where we can take the basic research that has been accomplished by the 
Forest Products Laboratory in Madison and make direct applications 
to factory use. 

The immediate solution to the basic hardwood marketing problem 
lies in quickly developing procedures for utilizing these species in 
the mass geoduttlon wood-using industries. These industries in the 
South Atlantic area are: lumber, furniture, veneer and plywood, and 
pulp and paper. Research already accomplished suggests that the 
production of newsprint from southern hardwoods can become a feasi- 
ble production process through the medium of additional research. 

We have good opportunities if we can continue our research to make 
hardwood chip core and use many of these low quality materials. 

There are many ways in which applied research could develop these 
uses, 

RESEARCH IN HARDWOOD GENETICS 


A second and long-range approach to this problem is to develop in 
the forest stands a higher percentage of high quality hardwood speci- 
mens. Research in hardwood genetics is necessary. 

We have suggested the establishment of a research center in North 
Carolina to study these two major problems because we believe this 
would constitute a major contribution to the economy of the South 
Atlantic area specifically and to the region and the Nation generally. 
There are many real advantages which would accrue to the United 
States Forest Service if such a research center were located at North 
Carolina State College. Among these advantages are : 

1. The resources of the North Carolina Wood Products Laboratory, 
including physical facilities and staff, would be available to the Forest 
Service, thus eliminating the necessity of duplicating these facilties 
in the area. They would have the opportunity to use these facilities 
immediately. 

Furthermore, the laboratory is located in the area where the timber 
is growing and where the factories that would use it are located, and 
this makes for good opportunities for in-factory and in-field applied 
research. 

FOREST SERVICE COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The United States Forest Service has several successful cooperative 
research projects now in process with this laboratory and the location 
of a research center at the laboratory would permit the expansion of 
this cooperation and more efficient management of its cooperation 
funds. 

They now have a cooperative program with us and they indicate 
it is productive and satisfactory to them. We are just now completing 
the largest paper pulp facility in the South. The facilities of that 
would also be available to the Forest Service if such a research center 
were located in this region. 

Furthermore, one of the facilities of our laboratory organization is 
that we have been very closely affiliated with the industries in the area. 
They have supported the laboratory and supplied it with a consider- 
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able amount of its equipment and the financial resources to enable it to 
operate. 

This same liaison between the laboratory and the industries would 
then be available to the Forest Service and let them get much closer 
to the local problem. 

SCIENTIFIC PERSON NEL 


Another of the problems that is inherent in the expansion of any 
research facility is a question of where are you going to get the scien- 
tific personnel to do the job. Scientists in all areas are in short.supply 
now and this is no exception, 

We believe that the location of a research center here would facili- 
tate this job for the Forest Service. 

First of all, it would permit them to accomplish much of the work 
through contract research which would take advantage of the staff 
and graduate assistants we have in the laboratory. Furthermore, and 
as a sort of dividend, it would be contributing to the training of more 
scientists in this area. 

In fact, one of our recent cooperative programs with the laboratory 

resulted in their employing the men that did the job at Madison and 
was a very good arrangement, I think. 

The only research and training program in furniture manufacture 
and management in the South is maintained in the school of engineer- 
ing of North Carolina State ( ‘ollege. The necessarily close relation- 
ship between the staff engaged in this program and the southern furni- 
ture industry will make it possible for the furniture manufacturing 
and management staff to provide valuable liaison services to the 
United States Forest Service in its conduct of this research. 

In the genetics area at the State college is lorated the largest faculty 
in the South in genetics and I think this would make a contribution 
in that area. 


RESEARCH CENTER AT NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


The facilities of the North Carolina Institute of Statistics would 
be available to the United States Forest Service through a research 
center at North Carolina State College. This group has already made 
a major contribution in the wood-products field in such areas as quality 
control, operations, research, programing, and so on. It is the largest 
organization of its kind in the country and would be available to the 
Forest Service and would be an advantage to their research program 
and elsewhere. 

Finally, we have the only privately owned nuclear reactor devoted 
to peacetime use of pane energy which would be available for basic 
work in the field of timber - physics. We have had indications that 
the Forest Service is interested in this and this would also be avail- 
able to them. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my presentation. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for it. 

Mr. Berne.. Thank vou, gentlemen. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Walter Myers, Jr., representing the Forest 
“armers Association of Atlanta, Ga. 
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ForEST FARMERS ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


STATEMENT OF J. WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Charles E. Cheston is with me: he 
is with the University of the South and he has a very brief statement 
that he would like to make following my remarks, if he may. 

I have a prepared statement here that I would like to present. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT oF J. WALTER Myers, Jr., Execurive Director, Forest FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, Ga. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. Walter Myers, Jr. 
I am executive director of the Forest Farmers Association of Atlanta, Georgia. 
I am appearing before the committee, along with several other witnesses to speak 
in behalf of certain forestry items in the proposed 1957 fiscal year budget. 

The Forest Farmers Association, incidentally, is an association .of private 
timberland owners in 15 Southern States. There are some 3,700 individuals and 
companies affiliated with our association, who own some 50 million acres of 
forest lands in these States. The majority of these, incidentally, are small 
owners. 

ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


First, I want to mention that our association has reviewed the original budget 
estimate for Forest Service items at some length. Then, we were privileged to 
have three witnesses testify at public hearings on this appropriation bill when 
it was considered by the House. 

The Forest Farmers Association was pleased to note in the original budget 
estimate the proposed increases for forest research, and particularly the in- 
ereases for forest insect and disease investigation, forest-products researeh— 
the first in quite a few years; and also the increases for the forest survey and 
economic investigations. Our association went on record at public hearings by 
the House Appropriations Committee as supporting the original budget estimate, 
with two exceptions—-and these were really additions rather than exceptions. 
These concern the item for forest-fire research and the item for forest and range 
management research. I would like to discuss these two items further in just 
a moment, if I may. 

Meanwhile, the Forest Farmers Association strongly supports the work of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. We feel that its 
research activities are tremendously important and have nationwide application. 
The Laboratory has not had any increase in funds in a number of years, despite 
the rapidly mounting interest in the wood-using field in recent years. Therefore, 
we were quite gratified to see an increase of $468,000 for the Laboratory proposed 
in the original budget estimate for the fiscal year 1957. 

But, we were very much disappointed that the House-passed version of the 
appropriation bill reduced this item by $300,000, allowing an increase of only 
$168,000 for this item. 

It is the hope of the Forest Farmers Association that this committee may 
recommend full restoration of this item to $468,000 as proposed in the original 
budget estimate. 

FOREST FIRE RESEARCH 


Now, with the committee’s permission, | would like to discuss briefly the item: 
for forest-fire research. 

As everyone here is fully aware, forest fires constitute a major menace to the 
productivity of our forests. In recent years, not just in the southern area, where 
our association operates, but over the | Sens we have been plagued by a series 
of extremely serious forest fire blowups. California, Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, Maine, thy rely and other States have experienced 
disastrous fire blowups and seasons in recent years. 
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The factors that make for these blowup situations we can guess at, but 
frankly we lack the necessary information on which to predict these blowup 
situations. Asa matter of fact our overall knowledge of the behavior and con- 
trol of forest fires is even yet rather meager. Despite this fact less than $50,000 
per year is being spent in the South on solving this vital problem. Therefore, 
the Forest Farmers Association advocates an additional appropriation for 
nationwide forest-fire research of $500,000 in the fiscal year 1957. This figure 
was developed by the National Association of State Foresters this year, and the 
Forest Farmers Association endorses this proposal by the State Foresters. 
This increase does not presently appear in the budget, but this committee’s con- 
sideration to such an increase in their deliberations will be appreciated. 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


In addition, the Forest Farmers Association is tremendously interested in 
the research activities being carried on by the various research work centers 
over the South, and the Nation. The work of these Federal centers is really 
paying off. Just recently the center at Marianna, Fla., announced that it had 
partially solved the problem of regenerating slash pine on Florida’s sandhills, 
a once highly productive area, today a wasteland that can again become pro- 
ductive through research. 

Then from the Alexandria, La., center comes word that Government re- 
searchers there are finding ways to successfully replant long leaf pine by direct 
seeding. In the past it has been necessary to raise tree seedlings in nurseries 
and then transplant them. This committee helped strengthen this slash-long- 
leaf pine work last year, and I thought you might like to learn of these fine 
advances. 

Meanwhile, however, our research activities in the loblolly-shortleaf pine and 
hardwood region is definitely lagging. This area includes parts of Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia; nine States. This forest type covers some 80 million 
acres and makes up the largest forest in the southern region. 

The situation in this area has now reached the place where an increase in 
funds is vitally needed if the work keeps pace as desirable. Such an increase, 
to meet existing needs, should provide for strengthening of centers in eight 
of these States and the establishment of a new—and very much-needed—center 
in Tennessee. 

Mr. Cheston and our other witnesses will go into this in detail, but briefly 
the Forest Farmers Association has studied this matter at length and we feel 
that an increase of $465,000 is justified and needed for this 9-State area if 
this work is to continue at an appropriate level. 

These centers, incidentally, have received and are receiving from local sources 
very considerable non-Federal cooperative support, financial and otherwise. 
This we feel is strong evidence of how much this work is needed and how well 
it is received locally. 

The House-passed bill provided a nationwide increase of $375,000 for forest 
and range management. This action upped the original budget estimate by 
some $275,000 nationwide. 

The Forest Farmers Association commends this action, and we full well 
realize the need for forest and range management research work in other 
parts of the country. We hope that the needs of other sections will be provided 
for, and we also hope that this committee will recommend increasing the forest 
and range item further so that an additional $465,000 can be made available 
specifically for the nine-State southern area, where this work is now lagging 
so seriously. 

Most of the Federal loblolly-shortleaf pine and hardwood research program 
was actually started on minimum funds with the idea that as the work pro- 
gressed it would need some supplementation. For one reason or another it 
has gotten little if any supplementation and, consequently it has tended to 
suffer from the natural inflation that has taken place over the past 10 years. 
Your consideration of this request to provide $465,000 to meet this need will be 
appreciated. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee. 
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Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Walter Myers, Jr., and 
I am executive director of the Forest Farmers Association of Atlanta, 
Ga. I am appearing before the committee, along with several other 
witnesses, to speak in behalf of certain forestry items in the pro- 
posed 1957 fiscal year budget. 
The Forest Farmers Associ ‘lation, incidentally, is an association of 
private timberland owners in 15 Southern States. There are some 
3,700 individuals and companies affiliated with our association, who 
own some 50 million acres of forest lands in these States. The ma- 
jority of these, incidentally, are small owners. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


First, I want to mention that our association has reviewed the 
original budget estimate for Forest Service items at some length. 
Then we were privileged to have three witnesses testify at public 
hearings on this appropriation bill when it was considered by the 
House. 

The Forest Farmers Association was pleased to note in the original 
budget estimate the proposed increases for forest research, and par- 
ticul: arly the increases for forest insect and disease investigation, 
forest products research, the first in quite a few years, and also the 
increases for the forest survey and economic investigations. 

Our association went on record at public hearings by the House 
Appropriations Committee as supporting the origin: i budget estimate, 
with two exceptions, and these were really additions rather than 
exceptions. These concern the item for forest fire research and the 
item for forest and range management research. 

I would like to discuss these two items further in just a moment, 
if I may. 

Meanwhile, the Forest Farmers Association strongly supports the 
work of the United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. We feel that its research activities are tremendously important 
and have nationwide application. 

The laboratory has not had any increase in funds in a number of 
years, despite the rapidly mounting interest in the wood-using field 
in recent years. Therefore, we were quite gratified to see an increase 
of $468,000 for the laboratory proposed in the original budget esti- 
mate for the fiscal year 1957. 

But we were very much disappointed that the House-passed ver- 
sion of the appropriation bill reduced this item by $300,000 allowing 
an increase of only $168,000 for this item. 

Chairman Haypen. You want the full budget estimate restored? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir; we hope that that may be done. 

It is the hope of the Forest Farmers Association that this committee 
may recommend full restoration of this item to $468,000 as proposed 
in the original budget estimate. 


FOREST FIRES RESEARCH 


Now, with the committee’s permission, I would like to discuss briefly 
the item for forest fire research. 
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As everyone here is fully aware, forest fires constitute a major 
menace to the productivity of our forests. In recent years, not pet 
in the southern area, where our association operates, but over the Na- 
tion, we hi ms been pl: agued by a series of extremely serious forest fire 
blowups. California, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Maine, Tennessee, and other States have experienced disastrous 
fire blowups and seasons in recent years. 

The factors that make for these blowup situations we can guess at, 
but. frankly, we lack the necessary information on which to predict 
these blowup situations. 

As a matter of fact, our overall knowledge of the behavior and con- 
trol of forest fires is even yet rather meager. Despite this fact, less 
than $50,000 per year is being spent in the south on solvi ing this vital 
problem. 

Therefore, the Forest Farmers Association advocates an additional 
appnenreniem for nationwide forest fire research of $500,000 in the 
fiscal year 1957. This figure was developed by the National Associa- 
tion of Sti ate Foresters this year, and the Forest Farmers Association 
endorses this proposal by the State foresters. This increase does not 
presently appear in the budget, but this committee’s consideration to 
such an increase in their deliberations will be ¢ appreciated. 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


In addition, the Forest Farmers Association is tremendously inter- 
ested in the research activities being carried on by the various research 
work centers over the South and the Nation. The work of these 
Federal centers is really paying off. 

Just recently, the center at Marianna, Fla. announced that it had 
partially solved the problem of regenerating slash pine on Florida’s 
sandhills, a once highly productive area, today a wasteland that can 
again become productive through resea veh. 

Then from the Alexandria, La., center comes word that Government 
a irchers there are finding ways to successfully replant longleaf pine 
by direct seeding. In the past it has been necessary to raise tree seed- 
lines in nurseries and then transplant them. 

This committee helped strengthen this slash-longleaf pine work last 
year, and I thought you might like to learn of these fine advances. 
I think it is many times worth the money spent. 

Meanwhile, however, our research activities in the loblolly-shortleaf 
pine and hardwood region is definitely lagging. This area includes 
parts of te Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia; nine States. 

This forest type loblolly-shortleaf pine and hardwood covers some 
80 million acres and makes up the largest forest in the southern region. 


SITUATION IN ARKANSAS 


An example of how important this is in Arkansas is reflected in the 
fact that 44 percent of all the industrial employment is based on wood. 
In Arkansas the primary forest pine is this shortleaf-loblolly and 
hardwood. 
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The situation in this area has now reached the place where an in- 
crease in funds is vitally needed if the work keeps pace as desirable. 
Such an increase to meet existing needs, should provide for strengthen- 
ing of centers in eight of these States. And it would be most desirable 
if the center were established in Tennessee. It is presently the onl) 
State that does not have a center. 


FUNDS NEEDED 


Mr. Cheston and our other witnesses will go into this in detail, but 
brietly, the Forest Farmers Association has studied this matter at 
length and we feel that an increase of $465,000 is justified and needed 
for this nine-State area if this work is to continue at an appropriate 
level. 

These centers, incidentally, have received and are receiving from lo- 
cal sources very considerable non-Federal cooperative support, finan- 
cial and otherwise. This, we feel, is strong evidence of how much this 
work is needed and how well it is received loc: ally. 

Actually, they are receiving about one-third, the Forest Service 
tells me, in the south in additional funds from private non-Federa! 
sources. 

Chairman Haypen. That amounts to about how much ? 

Mr. Myers. I would not know the figure right off but it would be a 
third of their total budgets. I think it is a good indication of their 
interest. 

The House-passed bill provided a nationwide increase of $375,000 
for forest and range management. This action upped the original 
budget estimate by some $275,000 nationwide. 

The Forest Farmers Association commends this action, and we full 
well realize the need for forest and range management research 
work in other parts of the country. We hope that the needs of other 
sections will be provided for, and we also hope that this com- 
mittee will recommend increasing the forest and range item further 
so that an additional $465,000 can be made available specifically for 
the nine-State southern area, where this work is now lagging so se- 
riously. 

Most of the Federal loblolly-shortleaf pine and hardwood research 
program was actually started on minimum funds with the idea that as 
the work progressed it would need some supplementation. 

For one reason or another, it has gotten little if any supplementa- 
titon and, consequently, it has tended to suffer from the natural in- 
flation that has taken place over the past 10 years. Your considera- 
tion of this request to provide $465,000 to meet this need will be 
appreciated. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee and 
testify. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Cheston, you had a brief statement you 
wanted to make ? 


73918—56 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN, 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. CHESTON, PROFESSOR AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


FOREST RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Curston. I am Charles E. Cheston, professor and chairman of 
the department of forestry at the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. I am in charge of, ‘and responsible for, the management of the 
university’s 10,000-acre hardwood forest and I am also the executive 
secretary of Keep Tennessee Green, which is an organization of private 
lumbermen, forest-land owners, conservationists, and others interested 
in Tennessee’s forests. 

It is in the interest of Tennessee forest owners as well as for the 
citizens of the State of Tennessee that I urge you to support the 
3465,000 forest research increase proposed by the Forest Farmers As- 
sociation, the Arkansas Wood Product Association, groups from Ten- 
nessee, and from seven other Southern States. 

In this proposal is $50,000 earmarked for a Forest Service research 
center in Tennessee. There are no Forest Service research centers in 
Tennessee, although every other Southern State has either one or two. 

Conferences with Forest Service research officials and southern 
hardwood timberland owners indicate the serious need for hardwood 
research in Tennessee. ‘Tennessee needs this vital research to im- 
prove forest. products, to interest the landowners in their forests, and 
to increase their value. Hardwoods are a long-time proposition. 

Intense effort is needed to improve cutting and stand composition 
and to eliminate the poor trees now crowding our forests. Our forests 
need research aimed at finding ways to improve our low-grade hard- 
wood utilization. In short, Tennessee must obtain forest research help 
to enable it to catch up with other Southern States in its forest land 
needs. 

The University of the South, through its vice chancellor and presi- 
dent, Dr. Edward McCrady, an eminent scientist, formerly head of 
the biological research work at Oak Ridge, has been v itally interested 
in forest research work in this area. He has discussed with Forest 
Service officials the cooperation the University of the South is willing 
to extend to them if a research center is established at Sewanee. 

The department of forestry, at the University of the South, would 
help in every way it possibly could. Many of the facilities of the 
departme.at could be used by such a research center. The forest land 
of the un.versity could furnish an experimental laboratory of inesti- 
mable importance. 

STATE INTEREST 


We are all in accord in Tennessee on the following points: 

There is no Forest Service research center in Tennessee. 

Tennessee badly needs research work to bring its forest into better 
production and to enable it to hold its own “with other Southern 
States. 

The University of the South, having the only forest school in Ten- 
nessee, could enable the Forest Service to locate quickly and easily a 
research center which could serve Tennessee. 
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Thank you very much, Senator, for allowing me to appear before 
you. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, we would like permission to insert in 
the record the statement of Mr. J. V. Whittield, president, Forest 
Farmers Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. V. WHITFIELD, PRESIDENT ForREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. V. Whitfield. 
I am president of the Forest Farmers Association of Atlanta, Ga., and I live at 
Burgaw, N. C. My occupation is row-crop farmer and timberland owner. With 
the committee’s permission, I would like to present my views on the forestry 
items appearing in the proposed 1957 fiscal year budget. 

Mr. Myers, the executive director of our association, has already presented 
a general statement for the Forest Farmers Association and I would like to 
endorse his statement and speak more specifically on certain items. 

The Forest Farmers Association earnestly requests the committee’s recom- 
inendation to making $465,000 available specifically for loblolly-shortleaf pine 
and hardwood management research work in nine Southern States. I am 
quite familiar with this program as it exists in my home State of North Carolina 
und have also visited the Santee Research Center in South Carolina. There is 
au great need for strengthening this research work in the Carolinas, as well as 
in the other seven States listed. 

Meanwhile, the Forest Farmers Association strongly endorses the recommenda- 
tion of the National Association of State Foresters which requests that an 
additional $500,000 for forest fire research be made available in the coming 
fiscal year. Just recently, we suffered the worse forest fire loss in North Caro- 
lina history due to a forest fire blow-up and thousands of acres of productive 
timberland was laid waste to. If this increase of $500,000 could be made avail- 
able nationwide, it would be a big help in strengthening our forest fire research 
programs not only in the south, but over the entire Nation. There is scarcely a 
section of the country that has not suffered a serious forest fire blow-up in recent 
years and I believe this request for strengthening a very much needed program 
merits your consideration. 

The Forest Farmers Association heartily endorses all of the other items in the 
original budget estimate as considered by the House of Representatives earlier. 
We particularly favor the proposed increase for the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., and we were quite disappointed that the House recommended 
cutting this item by some $300,000 to $168,000 instead of the original budget 
estimate of $468,000. 

For the first time in more than 10 years, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Bureau of the Budget recommended a moderate increase in funds for the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. This recommended increase 
was $468,000. 

Although many seemed to favor this increase in the hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee of the House on Interior and Related Agencies, $300,000 of this increase 
was withdrawn from the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Several statements made before the House subcommittee, including that of 
the Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, urged the appropriation of the 
budgeted $468,000 to the Forest Products Laboratory. 

We most strongly urge that the Senate restore at least this amount to the 
appropriation of the Forest Products Laboratory. 

There may be some who think that the Forest Products Laboratory is pretty 
far off since it is in Wisconsin, but we do not share that opinion. The men of 
the Forest Products Laboratory work actively on problems of southern pine and 
southern hardwoods. They spend much time in the South working on the ground 
with our problems and, their field representatives, the Forest Utilization Service 
men, are stationed in the South and work full time on problems of forest 
utilization. 

I would like to point out that forest utilization is the key to good forest man- 
agement practices and research in forest products and forest utilization has been 
directly responsible for the great advance in southern forestry. 
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For instance, consider the expansion of the pulp and paper industry in the 
South. This development can be traced back to fundamental research performed 
at the Forest Products Laboratory in the sulfate pulping of pine, the semi- 
chemical pulping of hardwoods, the more recent cold-soda pulping of hardwoods, 
and many other discoveries in equipment and techniques. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is directly beneficial to the small landowner 
as well as the large landowner. Take, for instance, the current researeh on 
charcoal. The Forest Products Laboratory in cooperation with field research 
centers is testing charcoal kiln designs, charcoal kiln schedules for low-grade 
hardwood species, and methods of marketing and selling this product. This is 
pointing the way for good forest practices by small landowners and an oppoer- 
tunity for small rural industries. 

The Forest Products Laboratory conducted much of the original work on the 
preservative treatment of fence posts and, through its field representatives, was 
responsible for hundreds of small treating plants in the South. 

These men are now working on numerous research projects in wood utilization 
that have tremendous value to southern forest owners. They are developing a 
paper-faced lumber that. results in exterior house siding that will withstand the 
elements and retain a good paint finish for years. The lumber used is of the 
lowest grade that ordinarily has little or no value. They have developed im- 
proved products for textile mills such as compreg and staypak picker sticks and 
shuttles. This helps the Seuth not only in the woods but in the industry depend- 
ent on southern produce. They have developed veneer slicing techniques that 
make some of our little-used hardwoods valuable. They have developed in- 
numerable products and techniques of great significance to the forest landowner 
in the South. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of the Forest Products Laboratory is its 
continuing program of fundamental and basic research. Who else is equipped 
or can economically delve into the chemistry of wood to determine the many 
potentials of this renewable raw material? I understand that they have hopes 
of studying the effect of nuclear bombardment of wood fibers to determine 
methods of nondestructive testing of wood products, to determine if it is possible 
to alter the chemical structure to prevent swelling and shrinking, and to deter- 
mine other possibilities of which we have not yet dreamed. 

In view of these facts, it is the hope that this committee will recommend that 
this item be restored te the original budget estimate of $468,000. 

The consideration of the committee in allowing me to present this statement 
is appreciated. 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Hoffman ? 


Los ANGELES COUNTY WATERSHED COMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE R. HOFFMAN, SECRETARY 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I am Eugene R. Hoffman, and I am 
employed by the county of Los Angeles on the staff of the chief ad- 
ministrative officer. 

One of my assignments, Mr. Chairman, is to act as secretary for 
the Los Angeles County Watershed Commission. I also serve in the 
same capacity as secretary to the Watershed Fire Council of Southern 
California. 

We do not intend to take any of your valuable time, Mr. Chairman, 
to read prepared statements. We have prepared statements which 
we have filed with the clerk of the committee and I understand they 
will be made a part of the record ¢ 

The Cratirman. That is correct. 
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(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY THE WATERSHED-FIRE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, IN Sup- 
PORT OF A REQUEST FOR INCREASED APPOPRIATIONS FOR FIRE PROTECTION FOR THE 
Los PADRES, ANGELES, SAN BERNARDINO, AND CLEVELAND NATIONAL FORESTS FOR 
THE FiscaL YEAR 1956-57, AND THE CONTINUATION OF A 10-YEAR DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM OF ADEQUATE FIRE PROTECTION UNTIL COMPLETED 


THE PROBLEM 


Southern California is subject to an acute mountain watershed fire problem 
of the most hazardous nature. 

The conditions which create this situation can and often do exist during any 
season of the year. They regularly occur for long weeks at a time with the 
beginning of the summer months and continue well into winter. Hot desert 
winds combine with exceedingly low degrees of humidity to turn southern 
California forest and watershed lands into tinder-dry fuel, which is capable of 
igniting into a holocaust on the provocation of the slightest spark or flame. 

The present formula employed by the United States Forest Service in the 
appropriation of funds for the protection of national forest lands in southern 
California from fire is neither adequate nor effective. The expenditure of ex- 
cessive amounts of money for emergency suppression of fires after they have 
started is not economical, and each year fails to prevent the complete destruc- 
tion of thousands of acres of southern California’s vitally needed watersheds. 

The twin disaster of mountain forest and watershed fires, that is floods, and 
the threat of floods, erosion, and washout, which are always the aftermath of 
fire in this area, have created the necessity of the expenditure of additional 
staggering sums of money by the Federal Government and local agencies. 


DEPENDENCY ON WATER AND WATERSHEDS 


Six million residents are from 70 to 100 percent dependent upon the controlled 
runoff and natural basins within the protective boundaries of the Los Padres, 
Angeles, San Bernardino, and Cleveland National Forests to provide a natural 
supply of water for home, business, industrial, and agricultural uses. 

Southern California is anxious to conserve every drop of its local water, but 
must protect and retain the vegetative cover of its watershed in order to do so. 

The national forests of southern California provide sorely needed places of 
recreation for increasing thousands of persons, but recreational usage directly 
increases the threat of manmade fires. 

Southern California is the center of the aircraft, related electronic, and many 
additional industries upon which a secure national defense is vitally dependent. 


WHAT ARE LOCAL AGENCIES DOING TO HELP THEMSELVES? 


Local agencies have been put under a tremendous load because of the failure 
of the Federal Government to keep pace with the rising costs of fire protection 
in southern California as related to: increased population, economic and indus- 
trial growth, and recreational usage, and how usable water, fire, flood, and ero- 
sion affect these factors in terms of: loss of life, property damage, and economic 
prosperity. 

Citizens groups have been formed in all of the national-forest areas of south- 
ern California to study and recommend adequate methods of fire protection. 
These individuals take time off from their businesses and work, without com- 
pensation and often at considerable personal expense to themselves, to attend 
meetings, make surveys, and generally work in the interests of increased fire 
protection for national-forest lands. 

The average expenditure per acre for fire protection by local agencies, is, in 
many cases, considerably in excess of that provided by the Federal Government. 
There is probably no such parallel situation any place in the United States. 


THE NEED 


A program to provide adequate standards of fire protection for southern Cali- 
fornia national forests has already been developed. This program reflects the 
actual needs of the United States Forest Service. It was prepared at the request 
of, and has been fully adopted by, the Watershed-Fire Council of Southern 
California and its member groups, direct citizens representative organizations 
of the area involved. 

It calls for the expenditure of $2,375,000 per year over and above regular 
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appropriations provided for fire protection in southern California during-fiscal 
year 1954, for 10 years, to provide sufficient numbers of year-long fire fighting 
crews and other personnel, the purchase of new and badly needed fire-fighting 
equipment, building of fire trails and breaks, construction of additional fire-crew 
camps, water stations, and other structures, building of heliports, and putting 
into effect preplanning programs, and other projects of a fire prevention and 
presuppression nature. 

These additional funds can easily be disbursed and/or obliged by the four 
forests concerned within the coming fiscal year for direct fire-protection purposes. 


CONCLUSION 


The appropriation of additional funds for fire protection by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for use in the four southern California national forests during the fiscal 
year 1956-57 is vitally needed and in the strongest manner urged in order to 
raise standards of fire protection to acceptable minimum levels, based on the 
problem, dependency, local self-protection, and need outlined above. 

On the same basis, and because southern California with its year-long un- 
equaled degree of high fire hazard offers a vast natural laboratory for fire 
research, the inclusion of a separate additional item of $100,000 for a fire 
research center for southern California is also strongly urged. 

As a major university and industrial area, southern California can bring many 
sciences and industries to focus on the fire problem, given the means for adequate 
leadership and direction. 

Respectively submitted. 

Francis ©. GReEEr, 

Chairman, Los Padres Citizen’s Group. 
Rowert T. RApForD, 

Chairman, Los Angeles County Watershed Commission. 
ArtHuR W. WALKER, 

Chairman, Tri-County Fire and Flood Prevention Association. 

V. Eart Rosperts, 
Cochairman, San Diego Citizens Forestry Study Group. 


STATEMENT OF CITIZENS Forestry Stupy Group oF SAN DireGo COUNTY, CALIr., 
PRESENTED BY V. EARL ROBERTS, COCHAIRMAN 


I am Earl Roberts, cochairman of the citizens forestry study group of San 
Diego County. Our group was formed as a result of the Conejos and other 
disastrous fires in 1950. It has met monthly without interruption for the past 
5 years. In addition, it schedules several field trips each year to make on-the- 
ground examinations of specific watershed problems and prevention and pro- 
tection proposals. The group is composed of a comember central committee 
representing all the interests of San Diego County which are dependent on the 
watersheds. In addition, 27 subcommittees represent each homogeneous land 
area in the county. It is the purpose of our group to prevent the recurrence of 
the catastrophe of 1950 when 85,000 acres of our valuable brush and timber land 
was blackened, 24 houses burned, and our watershed damaged, a total loss of 
$314 million. 

Our group has learned the worth of an unburned, valuable watershed in 
supplying water for domestic, industrial, agricultural, and recreational uses for 
a county whose coastal region is desertlike in the need of water, and whose 
population has increased an average of 75 percent every decade since 1900. We 
have learned that denuded watersheds waste our mountain soils, clog our 
streams, fill our costly reservoirs with debris, and threaten our farms and com- 
munities with flood and erosion. 

The selection of San Diego County as a center for several large military estab- 
lishments and for aircraft production has made us recognize that the condition 
and use of our natural resources, particularly our water, is an important part of 
the Nation’s strength and well-being. 

The importance of our watershed is further manifest in the dollar value of 
agricultural production in our county, which last year exceeded $85 million. 
That placed San Diego County 17th among all counties in the United States. 
You will understand, I am sure, the dependence of our county’s agriculture on 
good watersheds when you note that we have formed more soil-conservation 
districts than any other county in the United States, and for the purpose of 
maintaining agriculture without impairing our soil and water. We have made 
extensive use of agricultural conservation practices to further enhance the 
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value of our watersheds. We are now looking toward the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act as a means for more complete programs on a coopera- 
tive basis. 

We desire to point out that the studies and activities of our group are not 
confined solely to the Cleveland National Forest. Although the Cleveland in- 
cludes the higher producing watersheds of the county, it presents only a part 
of the total watershed protection problem we face. Our interest is directed to 
all the watersheds of productive capacity and we lcok toward all people and 
agencies, private, city, county, State, and Federal, to meet their responsibilities 
and assume their proper share of protection. I desire to give you but a few 
examples of how local agencies are now participating in the overall job of water- 
shed protection, both in and outside the national forest. 

From the county, our group has secured a much more adequate degree of 
protection. The county now is contributing over $136,000, and the work of 80 
honor camp inmates year round for a total of 20,800 man-days. Their labor 
has an estimated value, at $8 per day, of $166,400. These honor camp inmates 
are building firebreaks, reducing high fire hazards along roads, and in recreation 
areas. They are always available to fight fire. The county’s 1956 budget 
directly provides $15,825, and several thousand man-days of honor camp labor 
to the protection of the Cleveland National Forest. 

From the California State Legislature our group has secured increased ap- 
propriations te the California Division of Forestry to provide more adequate 
watershed protection. The State now has a protection budget of over $646,000 
in San Diego County. In addition, the State has 180 men in State forestry honor 
camps working only on forestry projects, contributing some $450,000 annually in 
labor. The State also allots $32,000 yearly for the protection of private land 
in the Cleveland National Forest. 

The city of San Diego has seven major reservoirs in or adjacent to the Cleve- 
land National Forest. For a number of years it has been providing $3,250 an- 
nually to the Cleveland for a higher degree of protection in the more hazardous 
reservoir areas, and is now considering a reappraisal of the needed amounts. 
It is also providing safe areas for public recreation at the reservoirs. It has 
financially participated in the reseeding of burned areas on national-forest lands. 

There are now 15 organized fire-protection districts in the county, most of 
which are in hazardous watershed areas. They help materially toward a higher 
degree of protection. They cooperate effectively in fire prevention and sup- 
pression, with both the United States Forest Service and the California Division 
of Forestry. 

Now, as you well know, our group has repeatedly requested the Forest Service, 
your Department, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress to provide an 
adequate level of fire protection for the Cleveland National Forest. Our requests 
are based on the planned needs of the forest as presented by the supervisor. 
These needs have been studied by the group and have been determined as essen- 
tial to the results we seek. They are in line with the level of protection we ask 
from the local responsible agencies. They have been coordinated with the needs 
of three other national forests through our Watershed Fire Council of Southern 
California. 

We are pleased that your Department and the Congress have met our requests 
in part. The Cleveland National Forest was given its pro rata share of the sup 
plemental appropriations of last and this year. We have seen these funds put to 
wise use for stronger fire prevention and initial attack. The man-caused fires 
dropped from 44 in 1953 to 27 in 1954 to 17 in 1955. Burned acreage for the same 
years has dropped from 10,675 acres to 6,403 acres, to 303 acres. We know of in- 
stances where fires were controlled this year under extremely hazardous condi- 
tions in the initial attack, due to the increased manpower, where heretofore 
similar fires has escaped to cause losses and firefighting costs that ran to the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. We firmly believe that this outstanding 
record in fire prevention is due in part to the supplemental funds provided. I say 
in part because I again would like to remind you of the local participation I have 
mentioned and which we know must also be adequate if the Forest Service is to 
do a good job of watershed protection on the national forest. 

We have had a good year on the Cleveland but we well know the present level 
of protection is still not adequate for acceptable results year after year. While 
fire prevention and initial attack forces have been substantially strengtened, 
sound fire-control planning shows that weak spots still remain. Fire-control 
roads are inadequate and unsafe in many areas. Quarters for fire-control per- 
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sonnel are also inadequate and substandard in places. Fire preplanning should 
be extended to all of the more critical watersheds. There are jobs to be done 
in fire research and the improvement of communications and equipment. We 
are still in great need of a strong year-round fire force to meet the dreaded Santa 
Ana conditions that oecur frequently during the so-called off season. 

Our request of 2 years ago for an annual appropriation of $812,000 for the 
Cleveland National Forest remains imperative. Our group urges all concerned 
to budget and appropriate not only the increases of 1954 and 1955 but the addi- 
tional funds required to meet the full estimated amount for adequate protection. 
This sum is required annually for a period of 10 years to enable the Cleveland 
National Forest to reach a satisfactory level of watershed protection. 

To properly represent the feelings of our group in this matter of increased 
appropriations, I must state that the members are not happy with the high 
budgets of governments. In this instance, however, we are not at all happy 
of the excessive costs and losses resulting from fires not being prevented or esc¢ap- 
ing from control when small. Our experience and our studies have given us 
the firm belief that only through adequate fire preparedness can we achieve 
watershed protection at the least cost. 


A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FIRE RESEARCH CENTER 


THE PROBLEM 


The 1955 fire season in California with its $20 million forest-fire losses, its 
$3,610,000 fire-fighting bill, and its 8 fire-fighting casualties again emphasized 
the need for new and stronger tools and techniques. 

Even though we spend over $20 million each year to prepare to fight forest 
fires in California, and even though men and equipment performed far above 
expectations, we still can’t muster suppression forces fast enough and strong 
enough to meet the most disastrous situations. 

Particularly in southern California, where thousands of homes are in critical 
fire zones, large fires are no longer compatible with continued growth and de- 
velopment. Potential fire losses from enemy nuclear attack on major tarest 
areas staggers the imagination. 


MORE FIRE RESEARCH IS NEEDED 


Research and equipment development have fallen behind in the application of 
inodern electronics, physics, and chemistry to fire extinguishment. Recent ad- 
vances in communication and transportation have have still to be adapted to fire- 
control requirements. Other ways to increase fire striking force, in addition to 
increases in manpower and equipment, are to develop new fire-fighting tech- 
niques and learn how to predict exactly what each fire will do if it starts. 
Specifically research offers tremendous possibilities for major advances in three 
lines of work. 

1. Fire prevention 

The cheapest and the most effective fire control is to stop fires before they 
start. The effective work underway using radio, television, literature, and other 
means to make people less careless could be made much more valuable through 
research. For example, we need to know more about who specifically starts 
fires and why. Prevention work needs to be pin-pointed to these limited indi- 
viduals or groups. Determining flammability of different areas at different 
times, fire-proofing especially hazardous spots, and other phases of fire preven- 
tion need study. 

2, Faster and stronger initial attack 

The fire fighters must be supplied with better techniques and equipment to give 
them greater mobility, speed, and striking power. Tactical use of aircraft must 
he developed to aid ground forces. Fire-retardant chemicals and equipment 
to apply them are needed. All of the more recent developments of physics, 
chemistry, and electronics need to be brought to bear and adapted to the fire- 
suppression problems. 


3. Predicting fire behavior 


Wind alone is one of the major reasons for fires escaping control forees and 
becoming large. Fire disasters such as the Rattlesnake fire in which 15 mission- 
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aries and the Hacienda fire where 5 firefighters lost their lives usually are traced 
to unknown patterns of local wind movement. A wind survey aimed at deter- 
mining patterns of air flow in local drainage units and how these patterns 
change in relation to other weather elements is a high priority project. Com- 
bined with studies of changing flammability of vegetation such surveys may pro- 
duce information of greater value to firefighters than new techniques or equip- 
ment. 
WHY A FIRE RESEARCH CENTER IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


1. Southern California has a yearlong potential for the greatest fire damage 
in the country. 

2. Operation Firestop, a 1-year exploratory program in southern California, 
demonstrated that research can produce usable results and that a sound research 
effort in southern California would multiply its effectiveness many times through 
cooperative aid. 

3. Southern California is a major university and industrial research center 
where many sciences and industries can be brought to focus on the fire problem, 
given adequate leadership and direction. 

4. Southern California needs a fire research center now to help solve its fire 
problems. At the same time all research developments will have nationwide 
application. 

RECOMMENDED RESEARCH PROGRAM 

1. Establish a fire research center in southern California. 

2. Accelerate research in fire behavior, fire prevention, and fire control through 
strong cooperative projects in those fields. 

3. Increase Federal appropriations for fire research to allow a $100,000 allo- 
cation for work at this center. This would provide for operating a small lab- 
oratory and for employing a balanced team of 5 to 8 scientists and fire specialists. 


CITIZENS GROUP REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Horrman. We do have several people that would appreciate 
an opportunity to speak to you, sir. They have traveled a long way 
from California. 

Chairman Haypen. If you will introduce them, we will be glad 
to hear from them. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, two of the members of our delegation 
you will recall having met last year on this same matter. 


NATIONAL FORESTS IN AREA 


We would just like to point out that the Watershed Fire Council 
of Southern California is made up of 4 individual citizens’ groups 
representing 8 southern California counties. Within these 8 south- 
ern California counties, there are 4 national forests, the Los Padres, 
Angeles, San Berdardino, and the Cleveland National Forest. 

We have here representatives of the Los Padres citizens’ group 
of Santa Barbara, the Orange County Board of Supervisors rep- 
resenting the counties of Orange, Riverside, and San Bernardino, and 
then the San Diego citizens forestr y study group. 

These organizations, Mr. Chairman, are composed of private citi- 
zens of southern California who are interested in our common fire 
protection problem. They serve as members of these organizations 
without compensation and they often serve at considerable personal 
expense to themselves in attending statewide meetings and making 
surveys and otherwise working in “the interest of fire protection. 

Our own Los Angeles Fire Protection Commission was organized 
in March of 1954, s shortly after the disastrous fire known as the Mon- 
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rovia Peak fire which, as you recall, burned the mountainous and 
precipitous area in back of Los Angeles County. 

The Watershed Fire Council of Southern California was formed 
in August of the same year by the joining of these four groups which 


] mentioned to you. 
GENERAL PROBLEM 


To tell you something of our general problem, Mr. Chairman, its 
effects and what these citizens who are members of these groups feel 
is the only solution to our problem, I should like to present to you 
first Mr. W. B. Carter, a merchant and rancher of Lancaster, Calif. 

Mr. Carter is chairman of the Los Angeles County Subcommittee 
on Fire Prevention and Suppression. He is executive vice president 
of the Conservation Association of Southern California and is a 
member of the Los Angeles Watershed Commission. 

Chairman Haypen. We would be glad to hear from you, Mr. 
Carter. 


Los ANGELES COUNTY SUBCOMMITTEE ON FIRE PREVENTION AND SUPPRESSION 


STATEMENT OF WHITFORT B. CARTER, CHAIRMAN 
FOREST FIRE PROTECTION AND CONTROL 


Mr. Carrer. Thank you. The testimony that has been given in co 
meetings here has pinpointed the location of our problem. To be brief, 
it is the counties of Riverside, Orange, Los Angeles, Ventura, San 
Bernardino, Santa Barbara, and San Luis Obispo. 

Those are the groups I am speaking of now and the problems are 
within those counties. 

The problem which we have is stated in the brief which we have 
filed. It is the problem of climatic conditions and economic problems 
which have arisen as a result of the tremendous influx of population 
growth that we have had. 

Those things have brought about today a very serious situation 
of inflammable conditions of our mountain and watershed areas. Wa- 
ter is our big problem. 

The counties which we have indicated here have from 100 percent 
to 70 percent dependents upon the water which comes from these wa- 
tersheds. The recreation which we must furnish to the people which 
we have in our communities becomes a very tremendous rable to us. 

The management of forests, therefore, is of vital importance. Our 
local agencies, our counties, districts and States are all doing the most 
that they can in meeting these needs. 

We appear before our State and our county governments and our 
(listrict people to encourage the increase in our activity and the activ- 
ity of our tax-supported organization, supported by our State, county 
and local taxes. We feel that we are meeting that problem. 

The problem now arises in our high watershed areas, which is 
under the control of the Federal Government. 

At the turn of the century the Federal Government assumed the 
responsibility of fire protection and control of our mountain watershed 
areas. We would like to see that control and management and pro- 
tective facilities expanded. 
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We are here today to ask for a plan to be followed which was pre- 
sented, I believe, at the last hearing. That plan is a 10-year plan. 
The first appropriation which we received was part of that plan. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


We are asking today for the balance of 1 year’s plan or, in figures, 
$1.7 million, which will complete merely 1 year of that plan. 

Now, we do not feel that we should wait 10 years from now and find 
that our forests and our watersheds have been destroyed because we 
have not kept pace with the necessities of the protective measures 
which must be advanced in our forests. 

Chairman Haypen. In the event of a fire in those higher watersheds, 
how long does it take to reproduce the growth that is necessary to 
again restrain the floods? 

Mr. Carter. That would depend upon the type of cover that was 
burned. Some of the cover will never in our lifetime be returned. 

One fire which I happened to be on, the cover that was burned at 
that time will never be replaced as long as I am living and I am sure 
as long as my children are living. 

Senator Cuavez. You mean the trees? 

Mr. Carter. The trees. 

Senator Cuavez. But there is quite a bit of brush and the other 
growth in between Los Angeles and the high country ? 

Mr. Carter. Most of our brush takes quite a number of years to 
grow, that high brush. That is not true of the lower areas. Some of 
the brush in the lower areas will replace in 10 years. But if we keep 
burning this off at the rate we have gone over the past 10 years, the 
next 10 years will see one-eighth or more of our watersheds burn. 
Therefore, we must go back the other way. We must go back toward 
reducing this amount of burn. 


COST OF SUPPRESSING FIRES 


The amounts of money spent for suppressing these fires once they 
are started is tremendous. I averaged it out the other day and it is 
more than the budget that was spent in Los Angeles for Los Angeles. 

The people here today with us represent the four watershed areas 
and they have each one of them individual problems but we are united 
on them. 

Senator Cuavez. I wonder if you can outline for the committee the 
brush land between the high mountain country, the tree country, 
and Los Angeles where there is small growth but it does keep water 
back but it, in my opinion, could be a fire hazard ? 

Mr. Carrer. Most of that land is under State protection at the 
present time; that is, your State protected lands. Along most of your 
high mountain slopes and on the slope particularly to the west, you 
will find your brush-covered areas. 

We have one of the fire department men here today who has the 
problem of protecting that land, which then goes up into the national 
forest which can start here and go up there, or start up in the forest 
and go down to the lower level. 

The responsibilities of the lower levels are being met but we believe 
it is the higher levels that are being neglected. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 
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Mr. Horrman. I wonder if you would hear from one of our other 
representatives of the citizens’ groups, Mr. Francis C. Greer, who 
is a farmer of Santa Barbara and is chairman of the Los Padres citi- 
zens’ group. 

Chairman Haypen. Go right ahead, Mr. Greer. 


Los PADRES CITizENS’ GROUP OF SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS C. GREER, CHAIRMAN 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Greer. I am Francis Greer from Santa Barbara. I had the 
privilege once before, a year ago, of appearing before you for a re- 
quest for the same item. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given my statement to the clerk and I would 
like to supplement that with just a few remarks. 

Charman Haypen. The statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE WATERSHED-FIRE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM SAN LuIS OBISPO, SANTA BARBARA, AND VENTURA COUNTIES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Francis C. Greer of 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Iam here asa representative of the watershed-fire council 
of southern California. The additional funds made available to southern Califor- 
nia last year bought a lot of fire protection on our Los Padres National Forest. 
We feel it was a real step toward the urgent need for an adequate balanced 
fire-protection program. 

The Los Padres Forest received a share of approximately $167,000, enabling 
them to do these things: 

(1) Increase their fire prevention and fire suppression attack strength by 
72 men. Specifically, this gave them 17 additional fire-prevention men, 27 
additional tank-truck operators and crewmen on fire trucks, 26 hot shot hand line 
crewmen, and 2 cooks, 

(2) It enabled them to provide these additional men with some of the up-to- 
date firefighting equipment and communications essential to effective fire 
protection. 

(3) They extended the seasonal work period for 74 of their fire people. This 
permitted better protection in spring and fall—a time when serious fires occur. 

(4) It made it possible to hold 20 key tiremen on year long. These men are the 
hard, trained core of the fire organization. 

(5) The year-long men are right now building with $15,600 of the additional 
funds, some of the most urgently needed fire barriers, backfire breaks, heliporis 
and 4-wheel drive access. By doing this work in advance of fire starts, our 
firemen will have a fighting chance to contain fires to much smaller areas. (One 
disastrous fire last summer in the precipitous mountains adjacent to the city 
of Santa Barbara, having inadequate access and no firebreaks, burned 85,000 
acres, cost $700,000 to suppress, did damage of $544 million, and threatened 
the city itself.) 

(6) One of the most encouraging facts relative to the additional financing 
is that it has attracted aggressive support from other fire agencies and local 
people. The State and counties have increased their protection effort on adjacent 
lands. Local citizens in the one section of Santa Barbara adjacent to the 
forest, gave $15,000 toward constructing barriers and breaks on private lands 
inside the forest boundary. The city of Santa Barbara itself contributed, as 
well as the county of San Luis Obispo. Besides money, there is much support 
by groups and individuals contributing both time and equipment. 

(7) The record also bears out the effectiveness of a little increased effort in 
the right places. ‘This year the Los Padres Forest reduced the number of man- 
caused fires to a total of 20—the lowest number on record. Initial attack forces, 
bolstered by extra funds, held 19 of these to a relatively small acreage of 1,481 
acres. Each year, however, 1, 2, or 3 fires in the extreme fire weather common 
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here, lay waste to huge areas of our watersheds. This points up the desperate 
need to make these watersheds more accessible to firefighters and equipment, 
and to construct the breaks and barriers in advance of catastrophe. 

We now have hundreds of millions of Federal and local dollars in reservoirs, 
flood-control structures, and recreational improvements. These investments are 
dependent on adequate fire protection in the national! forests. We believe that 
the additional funds requested will not only help protect this enormous invest- 
ment, help safeguard lives and property, but will also definitely reduce fire- 
tighting expenditures now necessitated by our huge fires. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee. 


STATE FUNDS 


Mr. Greer. First, I would like to inform you that I received late 
last night a telegram from Sacramento to the effect that the assembly 
ways and means committee of the State legislature had increased the 
Governor's budget $1,431,717 to improve forest-fire protection. 

That, Senator, will be expended on those lands you talked about 
right below the Forest Service boundaries. 

We are asking for these four national forests in southern California 
additional funds to accomplish a balanced fire-protection program : 

(1) Increase their fire-prevention and _fire-suppression attack 
strength by 72 men. Specifically, this gave them 17 additional fire- 
prevention men, 27 additional tank-truck operators and crewmen on 
tire trucks, 26 hot-shot hand-line crewmen, and 2 cooks. 

(2) It enabled them to provide these additional men with some of 
the up-to-date firefighting equipment and communications essential to 
effective fire protection. 

(3) They extended the seasonal work period for 74 of their fire 
people. This permitted better protection in spring and fall; a time 
when serious fires occur. 

(4) It made it possible to hold 20 key firemen on year-long. These 
men are the hard, trained core of the fire organization. 

(5) The yearlong men are right now building with $15,600 of the 
additional funds, some of the most ur gently needed fire barriers, back- 
fire breaks, heliports, and four-wheel drive access. By doing this work 
in advance of fire starts, our firemen will have a fichting chance to 
contain fires to much smaller areas 

As an example of that, I have a picture here that you might be 
interested in seeing. That small clear area is what we call a heliport. 

You can see from the background there the steep ruggedness of the 
country that is not accessible by any kind of wheeled vehicles. That 
is all it takes. 

Then there is the fire fighter fully equipped and ready to get in that 
helicopter to go to work. If he needs help, we are ready to give it to 
him. But of course, we have so few of those. 

At the peak of the fire season, we have in our Los Padres Forest. 1 
man for every 12,000 acres and that includes the office help and every- 
one else except the females. 

During the Forest Service so-called winter season, which we really 
clo not have because in many years we have little or no rainfall all year 
long, during that period of time they have 1 man to 75,000 acres. That 
is slightly over 100 square miles and that well illustrates what we had 
in our area last year. 
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FIRE COST 


We had a fire take off at 2 o’clock in the morning. It was 1 hour’s 
time away from the nearest fire camp and when that fire was finally 
stopped, it had burned 85,000 acres. 

The Federal Government had to expend $700,000 and the losses 
amounted to $5.5 million. It burned down into the ranch country and 
all the improvements, orchards, and so forth. There was a further 
loss to the Federal Government because all those people will deduct 
those losses from their income taxes. 

Route 101, the Southern Pacific Highway, the only transportation, 
both roads, up the Pacific coast, were out. The telephone lines were 
out because the poles were burned down. 

The thing we fear then is well illustrated by this photograph of a 
debris dam which was built to save the city of Santa Barbara’s water 
supply. It lasted 2 years and was completely filled. 

This small picture shows how the mountains come right down to the 
ocean. As you can see, at the curve it is only a couple of hundred feet 
of flat land and on that couple of hundred feet there is the main high- 
way and the railroad. That fire came right from the top of the 
mountains down to the ocean. 

I think that gives a fair picture of our situation and our great need. 
The counties, fire districts and all other governmental agencies around 
the forest lands have increased their budgets and are spending large 
sums of money. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you today. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Pane we will conclude our presentation 
very quickly. 


I should like to present now Mr. Robert T. Radford of Monrovia, 
Calif. Mr. Radford is the former mayor of the city of Monrovia and 
he is chairman of our own Los Angeles County Watershed Com- 
mission. 

Chairman Haypen. Proceed, Mr. Radford. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., COUNTY WATERSHED COMMISSION 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN 
FOREST FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


Mr. Raprorp. Senators, I will be brief. 

I presented a little picture there taken in my city on December 27, 
1953, taken by one of my friends of a fire, and the point I want to make 
before this committee is to stress again the fact that we have a 12- 
month fire season. There is no such thing as an 8-month fire season 
in southern California, because that fire costs considerably over $1 
million out of Federal funds to put it out, and it ran about 10 days. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that within Government property ? 

Mr. Raprorp. That is within Government property and, Senator, I 
would like to say that at the time I was mayor of the city and your fire 
burned one-third of our entire watershed in our city. 

Now, what I want to say here is that I think it is an economical ap- 
proach to the whole problem of southern California forests to spend 
more money on prevention, as the other testimony indicated, to put 
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in more roads to these spots. If we could get to all of our fires in 
southern California within 15 minutes of the time that they have been 
spotted, we would not burn like we burn now, but the inaccessibility of 
arriving at the spot at the right time is our trouble, and the fact that 
we do have these mountains that produce considerable draft—Senator 
Hayden, I am sure you know what I am talking about. 

I just want to say this for the Angeles National Forest. Again, I 
think more money spent on suppression and prevention will pay us 
large dividends. When I say “us,” I mean everybody, the Federal 
Government, the States and counties and municipalities, where lots 
of their territory is within this mountainous area. 

I do want to say this: That over the last 10 years, in the Angeles 
National Forest there has been more money spent putting out fires 
than there has been spent preventing them. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


There is another thing I would like to talk about for just a second, 
und that is the fact that these brush-covered hills and mountains are 
our watersheds. Incidentally, I have been connected with the water 
production and water conservation area of Los Angeles County for 
a period of about 30 years. The thing that is rather striking is the fact 
that as we burn off our natural watershed, and I can say that even 
this brush will take from 12 to 15 years to get back in a position where 
it will retard our rainfall—and we have, God knows, just a little of it 
and we have to keep it in the hills so that it will fill ‘the under ground 
gravel. 
WATER CONSERVATION 


Chairman Haypen. It has been argued recently that so far as the 
entire national forests are concerned in the West, the water is the 
most valuable product. 

Mr. RapForp. That is right, Senator, it is. This is the unfortunate 
thing (hat we have to face out there and that is that in spite of our- 
selves we grow, in spit of ourselves we have to get more drinking 
water for the people who live there. The only way we can get the 
drinking water without importing it is to conserve all of it within 
the forest so that it will fill the underground basins. 

Senator Cuavez. Or get it from New Mexico or Arizona. 

Mr. Raprorp. I did not say that, Senator, but the point is we have to 
import the water. After all, we cannot keep these people from drink- 
ing water wherever it comes from. That is the reason we want this 
little extra expenditure. 

Chairman Haypen. Water has grown to be such an important sub- 
ject. to all of the people of the United States that the last yearbook 
of the Department of Agriculture is entitled “Water” and is devoted 
entirely to that subject. If you have not read it, you should get a 
copy, because there are some very interesting facts disclosed with 
respect to watersheds. 

Mr. Raprorp. As far as the Angeles National Forest and my pres- 
entation to you, gentlemen, it is water. Let us save all the water 
we can, 

Senator Cuavez. We have so little of it that we have to save it. 
Mr. Raprorp. That is right. 
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WATER DESALTING 


Senator Cuavez. Do you know what progress is being made in 
research with regard to taking the salt out of the seawater and apply- 
ing it for domestic and industrial purposes ? 

Mr. Raprorp. So far, Senator, we do not have money enough, again, 
in our research for that. We do know this—and at the present time, 
until we get the atomic power harnessed in such a way that you can 
get awfully cheap power, you cannot produce an acre-foot of water 
by desalting it for less than around $300 an acre-foot. That is out of 
the question. 

Senator Cuavez. But it is coming. 

Mr. Raprorp. It will come, and when it does, I might not be here 
before you, Senator, pleading for water, but that is what I am plead- 
ing for today. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, we have filed with the clerk of your 
committee a statement on behalf of Los Angeles Watershed Com- 
mission. 

Chairman Haypen. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE Los ANGELES CoUNTY WATERSHED COMMISSION 


The Angeles National Forest provides a vast natural mountain watershed 
of 690,000 acres for Los Angeles County, for its rapidly expanding population, 
its agricultural development, and its highly diversified industrial areas. 

This area of 5% million people is more than 70 percent dependent upon such 
vegetative and forest ground cover for its natural water supply, just as the 
economic foundation of the entire southern California region is based upon the 
availability of usable water. 

The Federal Government, however, through the United States Forest Service, 
has failed to keep pace with this rapid growth of population and financial in- 
vestment in terms of appropriations for adequate fire protection for federally- 
owned lands in the area, specifically, the Angeles National Forest. 

Regularly each year, climatic conditions of hot desert winds combine with 
low degrees of humidity to produce situations of seriously high fire hazard. 
Mountain fires destroy hundreds of acres of vital watershed and their benefit as 
natural basins and retardants to flow then become nightmares of flood, erosion, 
and uncontrollable runoff. 

In a highly populated and industrialized area such as Los Angeles County, 
which has expanded its urban, manufacturing and residential areas into the 
very foothills of the mountain watershed which surrounds it, and has made in- 
creasing use of national forest land for sorely needed recreation for its residents, 
this poses a direct threat to life and property, not only from watershed fires 
themselves, but from their twin disasters of rock, mud, and water floods—the 
inevitable aftermath of excessive runoff on burned-over, precipitous mountain 
slopes. 

Los Angeles County and the entire southern California region is an area 
of extremes in topography and climate. Sixty percent of Los Angeles County is 
mountain. Its watershed contains some of the most inaccessible and precipitous 
mountain slopes in the world. These areas often receive torrential downpours in 
contrast to the low average precipitation in the valleys below. In 19438, 26 inches 
of rain fell in 24 hours on the Angeles National Forest (a world record). 

Local agencies are meeting the common fire protection problem more realisti- 
cally than has the Forest Service been able to do with the funds allotted to them. 
In Los Angeles County, local tax revenue has gone directly toward capital im- 
provement projects within the protective boundaries of the Angeles National 
lorest itself, as a means of self-protection to the area. The county’s fire fighting 
arm is spending considerably more on average fire protection per acre on similar 
type watershed adjacent to the national forest land than is the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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A solution to this fire protection problem, which exists almost peculiarly in 
Los Angeles County and southern California, has already been developed and 
proven effective under the type of adverse conditions enumerated herein. The 
solution is to provide a sufficient year-long, properly equipped and trained strik- 
ing force with access through the most rugged terrain to suppress fires in their 
early state of origin before they become uncontrollable. 

In 1954, the Los Angeles County Watershed Commission, in cooperation with 
the other member citizen groups which make up the Watershed-Fire Council of 
Southern California, requested the United States Forest Service to prepare and 
submit a program, based on actual need, to raise fire protection standards to 
acceptable minimum levels in the four southern California national forests. 

This program. copy attached, requires the expenditure of $2,375,000 annually 
for 10 years over and above regular fiscal year appropriations for that purpose 
for fire protection in the four forests involved. 

It is vital to the economic well-being of 6 million residents of the area that 
additional funds be recommended, approved, and finally appropriated during 
the coming fiscal year to provide the means necessary to fulfill the requirements 
of 1 year of this 10-year program. 

On the same basis, and because southern California with its year-long un- 
equaled degree of high fire hazard offers a vast natural laboratory for fire re- 
search. the inclusion of a separate additional item of $100,000 for a fire research 
center for southern California is also strongly urged. 

As a major university and industrial area, southern California can bring many 
sciences and industries to focus on the fire problem, given the means for adequate 
leadership and direction. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosert T. RADForD, 
Chairman, Los Angeles County Watershed Commission. 


ADEQUATE PROTECTION FOR THE NATIONAL FORESTS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
A 10-YEAR PROGRAM 


Tas_e 1.—Funds required annually, in addition to fiscal year 1954 appropriations, 
for adequate protection of national forest land 


Operation 
and 
maintenance 


Capital 
investment 


Angeles... ; a $515, 000 $195, 000 $710, 000 
Cleveland _._. éedsde sso08 L 210, 000 102, 000 312, 000 
Los Padres ! smarty ait ar 4 — ? 495, 000 325, 000 820, 000 
San Bernardino ; aaa 348, 000 185, 000 533, 000 


Total_ : ‘ : pending ‘ 1, 568, 000 807, 000 2, 375, 000 


! Does not include that portion of the forest in Monterey County. 


Operation and maintenance.—The above dollar estimates for operation will 
employ, train, equip, and house 750 vitally needed additional firemen. 

Capital investment.—The above dollar estimates for capital investment will 
permit the construction of the firebreaks, roads, trails, water developments, and 
heliports vitally needed to enable the increased forces to operate effectively to 
provide adequate protection. These increases will also permit the forests to 
complete the preplanning required on all areas to facilitate the prompt control 
of fires which are not controled during the initial attack. 

The above estimates provide for adequate protection of the national-forest lands 
within the forests providing that proportionate increases are made for the pro- 
tection of the private lands within the forests. This table indicates the amount 
of private land within the forests. 


73918—56——_55 
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TABLE 2.—Private land protection 
Private land within 


national-forest 
boundary 


National-forest 
land 


Per- 


Angeles 
Cleveland 


San Bernardino i 197, 178 


1 Does not include that portion of the forest in Monterey County. 
Norte.—These estimates were prepared by the U. 8. Forest Service in response to a request from the 
Watershed Fire Council of Southern California, dated Aug. 24, 1954. 

Mr. Horrman. Speaking now for the three counties of Orange, 
Riverside, and San Bernardino, we have Willis H. Warner, chairman 
of the Orange County Board of Supervisors, who has served in that 
capacity for a number of years. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed, Mr. Warner. 


ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF., BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


STATEMENT OF WILLIS H. WARNER, CHAIRMAN 
FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Warner. Senator Hayden and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you. 

1 am officially designated by the Board of Supervisors of Riverside, 
San Bernardino, and Orange, to represent all 3 counties. 

I might say to save time that we concur wholeheartedly in the 
statements that have been filed by the groups that cover the subject 
and the problems that are presented. e in the 3 counties are together 
with the other counties very strong supporters of adequate fire protec- 
tion in our national as well as in our State jurisdictions to preserve 
our water, preserve our agriculture, and preserve our recreation and 
our industrial activities. We have found that adequate striking 
power is one of the main features in the protection against extensive 
losses due to forest fires. We practice it in our county, in our fire 
program, to have adequate personnel and equipment available at 
strategic points so that in case of fire we can immediately get on the 
project and get the fire under control. 

We have one point which I would like to mention, and that is that 
San Bernardino County has the San Bernardino National Forest in 
their area, and Riverside is also interested in the Cleveland National 
Forest, while Orange County also has a direct interest in the Cleve- 
land National Forest. 

Senator Cuavez. Does the watershed drain toward Orange 
County ? 

Mr. Warner. San Bernardino, Riverside, to the ocean. We have 
a continuing interest in both of those because of the fact, like all of 
the southern California areas, we have become very prominent rec- 
reation areas as well. Just as 1 example, the San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forest in the year 1955 was visited by 4,866,000 people. So that 
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the protection against fire from the standpoint of water, agriculture, 
and the others, is also very vital from the standpoint of protection of 
the lives of people. In San Bernardino National Forest alone there 
are 102 youth camps, which have a capacity of 114,000 campers per 
day. Inadequately controlled fires might possibly cause a very serious 
loss of life. So we urge on behalf of the 3 counties that we hope you 
will favorably consider this increased need that we have there. 

We appreciate this very much, and if there are any questions I will 
be glad to try to answer them. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Chavez? 


VISITORS TO FOREST 


Senator Cuavez. How many people go to the San Bernardino For- 
est for recreation purposes ? 

Mr. Warner. The count for the year 1955 was 4,866,000 people. 
They come from all parts of the country. 

Senator CHAvVEz. What about housing in the area for the people 
that go there? 

Mr. Warner. There is a considerable amount of area within the 
national forest that is privately owned and is protected by State 
action. 

Senator Cuavez. I mean the housing and the facilities to take care 
of the many millions throughout the year? Do you have sufficient 
housing ¢ 

Mr. Warner. Yes; there is housing all through there. I might 
say that each one of these counties, in cooperation with the Federal 
and with the State authorities, are contributing in the combined 
program to the tune of about $100,000 a year. In addition, San Ber- 
nardino County has several fire districts in the area, who contribute 
to the fire program within the area. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you, sir. 

Mr. Warner. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, Mr. V. Earl Roberts is a cattle 
rancher. He is also cochairman of the San Diego Citizens’ Forestry 
Study Group of that county. . 


San Dreco, CALIF. CITIZENS’ Forestry Stupy Group 


STATEMENT OF V. EARL ROBERTS, COCHAIRMAN 
FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a pleasure to have the 
privilege of appearing before you today on behalf of the San Diego 
County citizens. 

Our group was organized in 1950 at the suggestion of a congres- 
sional committee, who visited San Diego to study the Cayucos fire, 
which was the most disastrous fire in the history of San Diego. 

There are 27 subcommittees in the group and it covers the entire 
economy of San Diego, both agriculturally, recreationally, and from 
cattle-producing and water-producing viewpoints. We have met reg- 
ularly once a month at the suggestion of the San Diego Chamber 
of Commerce, without interruption for a period of almost 6 years, and 
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we have made a very exhaustive and thorough study of our problems 
in southern California. 

It is a privilege to submit a report to you today that I have just 
arrived in Washington, after making an inspection of the Coronado 
National Forest on Mount Lemon, in southern Arizona where we 
had the privilege of making a trip to that development down there, 
which is being put on by the Bureau of Prisons. 

We also cover the installation at Florence, and we cover practically 
every installation in the State of Califor nia, in our study. 

As you can readily realize, spending 5 years at it you develop 
quite a bit of information. 

Mr. Chairman, you mentioned the Department of Agriculture book 
on water. 

CALIFORNIA WATER SITUATION 


One of the things we would like to call your attention to if you 
have not already seen it is the publication recently put out by the 
Forest Service which has to do with the water situation peculiar to the 
State of California. It is a very, very comprehensive work. It took 
about 5 years to prepare, and it sums up beautifully the situation as 
it applies to the State of California. 

[ have a statement to file and I do not propose to take the time to 
read it. It briefly covers the situation as it pertains to San ae 
County, and my principal reason in appear oat ere today is to clarify 
any question that you or any member of the committee might have 
with respect to the situation in our county. 

However, I would like to read one small excerpt which is one 
sentence sir, into the record, which I think sums up better than I 
could express it the net result of the study and the net result of apply- 
ing the additional appropriation which we have had in the past to 
the peculair problem of our county, and that is that in 1953, when we 
first got underway with our study in cooperation with the Forest Serv- 
ice we had 44 fires which burned 10,000 acres in the county. 

In 1954 we reduced it to 27 which burned 6,400 acres. 

In 1955 we reduced it to 17, which burned 303 aceres. 

Chairman Haypen. It seems to me that you have proceeded in a very 
efficient way. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, sir. We hope that we are on the right 


trail. 
TWELVE-MONTH FIRE SEASON 


Now, there is one problem that we have which is going to catch up 
with us and throw our figures out of balance here one of these days, 
and that is simply this, that in San Diego County we have a 12- month 
fire season, and we cannot get away from it. They had 6 inches of rain 
in Los Angeles 2 weeks ago and we had less than half an inch of rain. 
We had a fire of 300 acres already this year, and it is imperative that 
the national forest, within the Cleveland National Forest go on a 
12-month fire season. That is one of the things that we are very 
much in favor of. 

Chairman Haypen. The Forest Service has asked for additional 
personnel to carry on that kind of work. 

Mr. Horrman. Finally, Mr. Chairman, the question arises quite 
often as to what local agencies are doing themselves in the area of 
fire protection. 
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To say something about that question we have Mr. Klinger, of the 
Los Angeles Fire Department, whom you will remember was here 
last. year. 

He is also our Los Angeles County forester. 


Los ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF., FIRE DEPARTMENT 


STATEMENT OF KEITH E. KLINGER, CHIEF 
WATERSHED AND FOREST FIRE PROBLEMS 


Mr. Kurncer. I know that the question that is in everyone’s mind 
: What are the local agencies doing to help themselves? and again 
tan Angeles County is back here to try to show you exactly what they 
are doing to help themselves in this watershed problem. 

At the present time Los Angeles County Fire Department is the 
largest county fire department in the world. We have 102 engine 
companies, 91 fire stations. The budget for Los Angeles County, 
which includes the fire districts general fund money and the State 
money, amounts to $14,700,000. 

We are continually doing survey and research work and we have 
hired and actually bought now a helicopter and there will be another 
in the budget next year, to combat these fires and do rescue work. 

The thing I would like to bring out, Senator, if I may, is what we 
are doing for the Angeles National Forest and which, incidentally, 
is hampering our work outside in getting our fire roads and breaks 
finished. Each year the county of Los Angeles gives the Angeles 


Natonal Forest $25,000 for recreational papa. Our department 


this year has bmi]t 814 miles of motorways ll told, for the Angeles 
National Forest we biult over 45 miles of motor roads for them, at 
a cost of $4,500 per mile. 

The fire breaks that we have constructed for the Angeles National 
Forest and which we will do this year will amount to 30 miles. Next 
year we have budgeted for 33 miles. We have constructed 10,000- 
gallon water systems inside the Angeles National Forest and actually 
it consists of 37 percent of all the water systems which our depart- 
ment has constructed. We built for them thirty-five 5,000-gallon 
water tanks to handle fires to date in the Angeles National Forest. 
Our department has the only nursery, forest nursery, in southern 
California, and we have planted thousands of trees in the Angeles 
Natonal Forest each year. In fact our nursery grows 100,000 trees 
to be planted annually in Los Angeles County. 


TWELVE-MONTH FIRE PROTECTION 


I will go back to what Mr. Roberts said, and reiterate, that we are 
very V itally interested in the 12-month fire protection from the United 
States Government. Our department completely rings the Angeles 
Forest, as far as the fire stations, and as far as men are concerned. It 
is impossible for us to fight these fires coming out of these 600,000 
acres that the Angeles National Forest consists of, and be successful 
in stopping them. 

Now, in the 4 months that they are practically dormant, we have 
found lately that it is one of our worst seasons. In fact, Monday, we 
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had a fire start in Los Angeles city just outside the national forest. 
This fire burned 80 acres, and we had an 80-mile-an-hour wind com- 
ing off the desert. I called yesterday to find out what the humidity is 
and it is 16, which is very dangerous to us. 

We certainly urge the increased fire protection and especially on the 
year-long basis. We think Los Angeles County is doing its share and 
probably more than their share. 

In closing I will agree with the gentleman who was talking about the 
fire research program from the South. I happen to be the vice presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Intermountain Fire Chiefs, which consists 
of all the municipal fire chiefs in the eight States, and we certainly 
advocate an increase in the fire research program. 


OPERATION FIRESTOP 


As you know, 2 years ago the southern California group organized 
what they called Operation Firestop. Each agency contributed man- 
power, the manufacturing people contributed material, and we have 
figured out that if we had gone out on a cash basis we would have had 
half a million dollars, but it was donated. 

From that research program we finally found a chemical that we 
are actually testing on a going fire. Los Angeles has a unit and the 
State forestry has a unit. We think we have discovered something 
that might be valuable in the future. There is a lot to be done with 
helicopters. We certainly would urge the increased appropriation for 
this problem. 

Senator Knowianp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kurneer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Horrman. Senator Knowland, we thank you very much for the 
opportunity. We seriously urge consideration of this matter by the 
committee. 

Senator Knowxanp. I want to thank you for appearing before the 
committee. The committee is always interested in knowing what the 
local communities are doing in helping themselves, and I feel that you 
pny sympathetic consideration given to this request for additional 

unds. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Fulbright, we would be glad to hear 
from you at this time. 


FOREST SERVICE RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, I will try to make this short. 

The committee is well informed on these matters. 

I have a short statement which I would be glad to read if the chair- 
man would like or I can put it in the record. 

Chairman Haypen. You may put it in the record and highlight it, 
Senator. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very much this opportunity to discuss 
with you, and the other members of the subcommittee, some of our problems 
with respect to Forest Service research work in the South and particularly in 
my own State of Arkansas. Long association with the business of manufactur- 
ing wood products puts me, I believe, in a good position to understand the im- 
portance of forests and wood-product manufacture to the State of Arkansas. 

Timber resources are of tremendous importance to the economy of my State. 
In Arkansas we have about 20 million acres of forest land, almost one-third of 
which is owned by farmers. Nearly half of the industrial employment in the 
State stems directly from forest industries, and we have over 1,600 small wood- 
using plants from which approximately 40 percent of the State’s industrial wages 
are derived. The maintenance and growth of these forest industries require 
the application of sound forest management on the land to insure the production 
of the necessary wood products, and the guidance of this management depends 
on information obtained through the findings of research. 

I am greatly concerned that we view too lightly the importance of our future 
wood supply in the State of Arkansas. Timber is a basic commodity; without 
a sustained supply, our employment opportunities will diminish and our popula- 
tion, which has been declining while the rest of the country has been growing, 
will probably continue to decline rather than grow. The future of our State is 
closely bound to the productiveness of our forest lands. 

I have discussed this problem at some length with people in the wood-products 
industry and with others who are in a position to know the present status of the 
forest situation in the State of Arkansas. I was pleased to learn of the progress 
being made by the 4-man staff at the field research center at Crossett, Ark., 
and by the 2 men working at Harrison in the Ozarks region, This program is 
fine as far as it goes, but it is quite inadequate for our needs. I was astonished 
to learn of the great gaps which exist in our knowledge of forest soil pro- 
ductivity and in the knowledge of the best management for our forests. A case 
in point is the Ouachita Mountain Belt which extends over 6 million acres 
through the center of Arkansas and into southeastern Oklahoma. Most of this 
land is utterly worthless for anything other than the growth of trees. This area 
includes 1% million acres of the Ouachita National Forest, and from the Ouachita 
National Forest alone the United States Treasury profited to the extent of more 
than $2 million last year from the sale of timber to private wood-products man- 
ufacturers. I was therefore disturbed to learn that no research is being con- 
ducted in this Ouachita Mountain area. I have been told that this area repre- 
sents a veritable wood basket which could grow 2 or 3 times as much timber if 
certain facts on management were available. Unfortunately, these facts are not 
obtainable because not a single cent is currently available for research work in 
this area. 

A similar situation exists for a sizable portion of the Ozark National Forest 
which embraces nonagricultural land of the roughest sort, from which we derive 
much valuable hardwood growth. The 1955 cut of timber in the Ozark National 
Forest amounted to 33 million feet, the sale of which brought into the United 
States Treasury over $510,000. 

In view of the benefits presently derived from timber sales from these forests 
I feel that it would be wise to continue a program of research which would 
insure that the vast timber producing potentialities of this area can be realized. 

I recall that I appeared before a committee in 1945 in an attempt to help secure 
funds for a modest start in forest research work in these areas of our State. 
Many of us felt at the time that if something could be started we could at a later 
date secure an increase in funds if the programs were in operation. The pro- 
grams have been in operation, but instead of having increases in funds neces- 
sary to do the job, the reverse has actually occurred. Funds for this work have 
been held static, and inflation has resulted in reduced effort rather than the 
increased effort we had originally envisioned. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I am appearing before you today to urge that 
you give this matter serious consideration and I hope you will provide the funds 
which are necessary to continue these projects within our State. It is my under- 
standing that a minimum of $115,000 increase is required for Arkansas. This 
amount is contained in the item of $465,000 which has been requested for similar 
work in other States in the Midsouth Belt. 
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I am informed that if this additional appropriation of $465,000, for shortleaf- 


loblolly-pine-hardwood research is granted it would be distributed by States as 
follows: 


Arkansas $115, 000 | South Carolina___.___.___.__._ $90, 000 
Kentucky 15, 000 | Tennessee * 50, 000 
Mississippi 20, 000 | Virginia 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
North Carolina 

Center to be established 

These figures were developed by the Forest Farmers Association working with 


various local groups, and the United States Forest Service; and are based on 
estimated need for an effective program. 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity which you have given me to present 
this statement to the committee and I wish to thank the members of the com- 


mittee for their courtesy in hearing me. I hope the committee will favorably 
consider this request. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM IN SOUTH 


Senator FctsriGut. What we are particularly interested in is this 
research item in the South. What we would like is an increase of 
$465,000 to be distributed among, I beleive, nine States for research 
in connection with loblolly pine and hardwoods. 

I have testified on this item before this committee previously. I 
think the committee knows the problem, but I want to emphasize the 
importance of it. 

In my State, of course, the forests are really, except for agriculture, 
the most important activity there. They give employment to persons 
in 1,600 woodworking plants of one kind or another. Much of the 
industrial employment in the State is dependent on the products of 
these forests. 

We have an excellent quality of forest. In the south the pine 
growth centers around Crosset in Ashley County and also in Bradley 
County. In the north, where I come from, we have the hardwoods. 


FOREST PRODUCTION 


The two national forests that we have, Ozark and Ouachita National 
Forests, were acquired very cheaply by the Federal Government. I 
recall, in fact, both my family and friends sold timber land in the 
Ozarks for $1.25 an acre back in the thirties. It is currently produc- 
ing from the sale of timber $2 million, Ouachita, and over $500,000 
from the Ozarks. 

Senator Cuavez. The Ozarks are the hardwoods? 

Senator Futsricut. That isright. There is some pine in the south- 
ern part. In fact, none of these are pure pine or hardwoods but the 
great pines are in the south and the hardwoods are in the north, al- 
though there is some overlapping in both areas. 

In order to continue to keep the economy going down there, we 
really do need these very modest sums for research on how to increase 
the productivity both in the forests and in the private lands. Of 
course, farmers own one-third of our 20 million acres of forest lands. 
They are beginning to learn how to utilize their land for the produc- 
tion of trees both for pulp and for lumber. 

Chairman Haypen. With the low price for cotton, there is incen- 
tive to look for something else. 
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Senator Fursricur. Exactly. This is one of the things in which 
we do not have a surplus. In fact I am told we are importing about 
half of the hardwood plywood used in this country. This is some- 
thing to which we should give emphasis because there is demand for 
all the pulp and all the lumber we can produce. 

Senator Cu AVES. Senator, after you process the log, what do you do 
with the waste ? 

Senator Futsricut. The modern companies, the ones who have kept 
up with the parade, for example, the Crosset Co., use it all. 

Senator Cuavez. They are the ones that use the research? 


RESEARCH FUNDS AN INVESTMENT 


Senator Futsrient. That is right. They are the ones that have the 
know-how and the capital to do it. But the others can follow suit. 
What we need from the Government is a little help on this research 
and it will pay its way. It is not a waste or an extravagance you are 
indulging in. It brings on more rapidly the development of this re- 
source to take the place of agriculture. It isa med investment, and 
T think the figures will show that. 

I have testified before that the investments in these forests are pay- 
ing dividends to the Federal Government. 

Chairman Haypen. We got some very interesting testimony from 
the Forest Farmers Association this morning. 

Senator Futsrrent. They know all about it. As a matter of fact, 
my family still has a very small woodworking mill at Fayetteville. 
Many of the small farmers there, who cut timber on the side, farm 
during the agricultural season and in the wintertime and out of sea- 
son operate sawmills. 

The problem of the operators of sma]] sawmills comes from the faet 
that they can purchase the timber but they cannot get it marked 
by the foresters because there are not enough foresters to service the 
small sales of timber. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FORESTERS 


We gravely need a few more foresters in that area so they can go out 
and mark the trees. As you know, purchasers can go out and negotiate 
and bid but the timber cannot be cut until the forester marks the 
trees, 

They are paying enormous prices now, particularly for oak. I 
think white oak is bringing $150 on the stump. There is very little 
of this fine timber left but terrific prices are being paid because it is 
used for bourbon staves which, as you know, is a very important 
commodity. 

The best source for white oak is the Ozark area. 

The point I want to make is that the Forest Service needs a little 
money for personnel to service these sales. Such sales of timber will 
bring the Government money. The Government is losing money by 
not being able to service sales of timber. 

Senator CHavez. By marking the trees? 

Senator Fursricur. By marking the trees and letting the people 
take the timber. 
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I was told within the month that some of the timber that is mature 
and ready for harvesting is falling down even though the sawmills are 
anxious to buy it. 


TIMBER HARVESTING 


Chairman Haypen. The testimony before this committee is that the 
Forest Service does not have sufficient personnel to mark the timber 
for which there is an immediate market and the net result is that we 
are not harvesting the timber in the national forests as fast as it 
ripens. 

Semedon Futsrient. That is the point I want to reemphasize. I 
know from the other end, the commercial end, that there are people 
ready, willing, and anxious to buy this timber and cannot get it because 
of the lack of foresters. 

To return to my original point, I consider research a very important 
thing. There has been no real increase in funds for research. The 
appropriations have not kept pace with inflation and as a result the 
program has been curtailed because of the pressure of higher prices 
on a stationary appropriation. A little money, as I outlined it here, 
would return dividends to the Government because we could increase 
our production tremendously in the national forests. 

Chairman Haypen. You would consider it a good capital invest- 
ment ¢ 

Senator Furzrieut. It is a good capital investment. I think the 
facts of the last 20 years, at least during the thirties when big additions 
were made to the national forests prove that this is not a theory. 

I know you are familiar generally with the problem and I want to 
add my voice to those who believe it is important to provide adequate 
funds for this work. 

What I say applies not only to Arkansas, but to Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama—in fact, the entire southern region. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you think you could send the committee a 
sample of one of those casks that you are talking about? 

Senator Fursrieut. I can give you a sample of the great product 
that those casks help produce. It is indispensable, as the Senator 
knows, to have a high-class white oak. There is nothing like white 
oak staves to produce the best product. 

Senator Cuavez. To make the white oak staves? 

Senator Futsrienr. Yes, sir. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator KNow.anp. Mr. Besley? 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL BESLEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR- 
FORESTER 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Bestry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Know1anp. Mr. Besley, your entire statement will be 
printed in full in the record. If you desire to summarize, you may 
do so. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL BESLEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR-FORESTER, THE AMERICAN 
ForESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am Lowell Besley, executive director-forester of the American 
Forestry Association on whose behalf 1 appear here today. As I told you when 
it was my privilege to appear before you last year, the American Forestry 
Association is a citizens’ organization for the advancement of intelligent man- 
agement and use of the country’s forests and related resources of soil, water, 
wildlife, and outdoor recreation. Some of the accomplishments of the association 
during the 80 years of its existence are briefly listed on one side of the sheet which 
I have furnished each of you. AFA’s more than 25,000 members, many of them 
leaders in community, State and Nation, come from every walk of life and 
from every section of the country. We appear before you simply as good citizens 
interested in the best possible management of our national forests and other 
public lands and also in how well the Federal Government encourages and assists 
private owners to manage wisely the much larger area of forest land under their 
control. 

On the other side of the printed sheet furnished you, are set forth the high- 
lights of our program for American forestry. Last year, I furnished each of you 
a copy of the complete program. The role of the United States Forest Service is 
an important integral part of this program. 

In general we feel that the President’s budget for fiscal 1957 with respect to 
the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture presents a much more 
realistic approach to the responsibilities of the Forest Service than did his fiscal 
1956 budget. For the most part, therefore, we are pleased with this budget. 
As passed by the House of Representatives, H. R. 98390 makes no change in the 
overall budget amounts for the Forest Service, but it increases two research items 
at the expense of a third. These items will be discussed where they appear. 


TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Discussing the items under national-forest protection and management as they 
appear on page 368 in the printed budget, we are particularly happy to note 
several increases. The $1,600,000 increase in timber resources management is 
entirely justified for the same reasons that I advanced in my testimony before 
this committee last year. The similar increase provided for the current fiscal 
year is being used to finance and increase timber cut of approximately 144 billion 
board feet plus a badly needed acceleration in the planning for future timber 
resource operations on the national forests. The fact that national-forest 
revenues are expected to amount to $108 million in fiscal 1956 as compared to 
$81 million in fiscal 1955 would indicate the increased appropriation you pro- 
vided last year had paid off handsomely. The slightly smaller increase provided 
in the 1957 budget will proportionately increase the annual cut and the sub- 
stantially greater revenues therefrom. At the same time the total amount har- 
vested will continue to be well below the very conservative allowable annual 
cost as planned. 

FOREST RECREATION 


The item of sanitation and care of public campgrounds which Congress increased 
by $700,000 last year is budgeted at a $470,000 increase for fiscal 1957. Our 
association testified at length last year before this committee favoring a larger 
increase than that which was finally allowed. The need for this increase was 
well established before the Appropriations Committee several years ago and it 
has been established before other committees of this body in connection with 
proposed legislation which would have automatically appropriated for this activ- 
ity 10 percent of the national forest receipts up to $5% million a year. An ap- 
propriation of about $514 million a year is needed to correct the appalling con- 
ditions with respect to recreational facilities on our national forests and to pro- 
vide for the many millions of recreationists who are using these facilities. 
The American Forestry Association is opposed to the automatic appropriation 
feature of this proposed legislation as an unsound fiscal practice but it does 
recognize strongly the need for an annual appropriation of $5% million. This 
should be provided through regular appropriation channels. We do not rec- 
ommend that the entire increase be provided in 1 year but we are convinced 
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that an increase at the rate of three-quarters of a million dollars per year will 
be needed for the next 5 years in order to bring recreational facilities anywhere 
near normal requirements. We recommend, therefore, a further increase of $305,- 
500 over that already provided in the budget for the sanitation and care of pub- 
lic campgrounds in order to bring the appropriation for this item to $244 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1957. This is still far short of the $54% million required as soou 
as practicable. Furthermore recreation use of the national forests is steadily 
increasing at the rate of more than 10 percent per year. 


WILDLIFE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


There is another important item under resource protection and use which has 
been sadly neglected in years past. It appears in the budget as wildlife re- 
source management and for fiscal 1957 is still pegged at the entirely inadequate 
$230,000 which it has been receiving for several years. This item would hare 
shared in the automatic appropriation legislation proposal referred to above. 

In reviewing the appropriation hearings on the Forest Service budget for the 
past few years I was unable to see where the committee had given concentrated 
attention to this important item. We hope that the committee will request a 
complete report on the needs for this activity and introduce it into the records 
so that the committee and others interested may know exactly the status and 
needs concerning management of this important resource of the national forest. 
In our program for American forestry we call for multiple use of the resources 
of the national forests and we consider the habitat which these forests furnish 
fish and game as of great importance. Of course, we all know that a large 
percentage of the Nation’s best trout waters are found on these forests. We 
know that small game, including grouse and squirrels, are found in nearly all 
national forest areas and that fur bearers, such as beaver, martin, and mink 
are often common. It is reported that big game within the natienal forests of 
the 11 Western States constitute 5@ percent of all big game within these States. 
It has been reported that in 1955 hunters and fishermen made more than 11 
million visits to national forest areas. Obviously, then, the need and importance 
of careful management of this habitat grows each year with the ever-increasing 
public use. 

The present level of financing of the Forest Service wildlife habitat manage- 
ment activity permits only 1 wildlife technician in each of 9 of the 10 adminis- 
trative regions. Each of these men is expected (1) to guide cooperative wildlife 
work with several State fish and game departments, (2) to give leadership to 
forest personnel on from 7 to 20 national forests in developing and revising plans 
for coordination of wildlife management with other resources and then to give 
field guidance to accomplish objectives in coordination, (3) to supply informa- 
tion and guidance to a large number of organized wildlife groups who are con- 
cerned with wildlife management on the national forests, and (4) to give leader- 
ship and guidance to surveys of condition and trend of wildlife habitat and to 
cooperative surveys of game populations. Obviously, gentlemen, there are simply 
not enough men to go around to do all these jobs. Furthermore, there are no 
funds for wildlife-habitat improvements, such as fences, water developments, 
wildlife food, and cover plantings, stream and lake improvement, or other wild- 
life habitat betterment projects. 

Without more specific information, we do not feel that we know the total 
annual appropriation required to do anything like an adequate job in managing 
our national forests in such a way as to create and maintain a proper wildlife 
habitat. We do know that the job is not being done satisfactorily today and 
that it is unreasonable to expect much headway on an annual appropriation of 
$230,000 for this purpose. We recommend that this amount be increased to a 
half million dollars for fiscal 1957 and we urgently request your committee to 
assemble, study, and make available the facts with a view to establishing and 
maintaining an adequate program for managing this tremendously important 
resource of the national forests. 


FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 


Last year we made a strong plea to the committee to increase the item of 
forest-fire protection of the national forests. This was done and the 1957 budget 
calls for maintaining the amount appropriated in 1956: $10 million. We are 
inclined to think that an increase would be warranted for fiscal 1957 but statis- 
tics are not yet available to show the results of the increase in fiscal 1956. We 
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do recommend that the full Budget amount of $10 million for this item be ap- 
propriated. ‘This matter needs further review, for there is a growing need for 
increased funds to intensify initial attacks on fire outbreak, to provide better 
protection of valuable watershed lands and to strengthen protection of those areas 
where present organization facilities are weak. 


FOREST-PEST DETECTION AND APPRAISAL SURVEYS 


In the item of control of forest pests on page 368 of the printed budget, we 
note that the contingency fund amount for this item is reduced by nearly half, 
since several of the projects have been completed. We are, however, particu- 
larly pleased to note that an increase of $210,000 has been provided in the budget 
for detection and appraisal surveys. We heartily recommend the retention of 
this increase. These surveys forewarn us of impending pest attacks and permit 
prompt application of control measures at a considerably lower cost and with 
much less resulting damage than occurs when epidemics are allowed to get out 
of hand. 

FOREST RESEARCH 


Under “Forest research” we are extremely pleased to note the 1957 printed 
budget increases of $75,000 for forest-insect investigations and $103,000 for 
forest-disease investigations as compared with fiscal 1956. We are happy that 
the House added another $25,000 to make the total increase for forest-insect 
investigations $100,000 for the year. We are, however, both surprised and 
disappointed to note that fire-eontrol investigations are left by both the budget 
and the House at $225,562. 


FIRE-CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS 


This badly neglected program provides technical information and guidance to 
44 State fire-fighting organizations, the several Federal agencies protecting and 
managing Federal land, and the many protection associations, organized fire 
departments, and private cooperators throughout the country. It is the only 
organized forest-fire research in this country and is highly regarded internation- 
ally in this field. The program is too poorly financed to meet these responsibilities 
in the light of our present-day protection needs. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has traditionally sponsored better protection of our forest resources against 
fire. Few people realize how many billions of dollars of damage to timber and im- 
proved property or how many human lives would have been lost without the ef- 
forts of the forest-fire fighters who man the firelines each year. Since World War 
II, the importance and value of the resources and property they protect have been 
mounting rapidly while the fire-fighters know-how and methods have not kept 
pace. 

All of us are aware that in 1955 a series of catastrophic forest and brush fires 
brought destruction over several millions of acres in the South and on the west 
coast. Such forest disasters have occurred many times before, but in 1955, unlike 
1871 or 1910, the effeets of these fires on our economy are being felt by added 
millions of people. 

To varying degrees the fire-fighting organizations need help in familiar and 
obvious ways, such as more men and equipment to do the job. But they also need 
the help of modern science and technology to do a more skillful job and to make 
their efforts buy more effective protection. A well-planned and adequate research 
program can give us answers to some of the following questions: (1) How much 
of the present fire-fighting effort ought to be devoted to preventing fires as com- 
pared with the amount used to control them after they have started? Some of us 
think that the reason we have to spend so much money on control of fires is that 
we are not spending nearly enough on prevention and presuppression activities. 
Research could tell us who is right. (2) How far can we mechanize forest-fire 
fighting and make it pay and exactly what combination of men and equipment is 
most efficient in stopping fires in a given situation? Can chemieals greatly in- 
crease efficiency? We need research to tell us the most effective combination of 
men, machines, and materials, at the most economical cost, for fire control. (3 
How mueh more than at present should we be drawing upon modern technology to 
improve and supplement fire-fighting methods? For example, What is the best 
use of aircraft to help the ground fire fighter to gain control of fires in diffieult 
situations? We also need to do a better job of anticipating the bad-fire situations 
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that lead to the big losses and we need fire laboratories to establish the natural 
laws that control the start and spread of fires and natural fuels. 

Now, gentlemen, our forest-fire research program has been starved for so long 
that obviously raising the appropriation to half a million dollars in fiscal 1957 
cannot accomplish wonders. It will, however, be a sound step in the right direc- 
tion. The possible payoff from such work is impressive. About $70 million is 
now spent each year on forest and brush fire control. An increase of efficiency 
through research of even 1 percent would be worth $700,000 annually. A similar 
percentage reduction in losses would be many times that amount. 

Research now underway is already demonstrating the value of this kind of 
effort. As an example, the feasibility of dropping water en masse from an air- 
plane was demonstrated in Operation Firestop, a special cooperative research 
project conducted in California during 1954 and described in the January 1955 
issue of American Forests. Without waiting for techniques to be perfected, the 
idea was put to use in crude form last summer on the Mendocino National Forest 
in California. The services of an agricultural spray plane were utilized to do 
this. On each of three fires its load of water and fire retardants helped ground 
crews to gain control. In one situation, a ranger and his men were confident that 
in a strip canyon the use of this method had prevented the development of a 
$20,000 fire. Where it was too dangerous for men to work, the plane was able 
to cool down the fire sufficiently to enable ground attack. Time does not permit 
me to cite other examples, but we are confident that the need is great and that the 
opportunities for effective results and substantial savings are tremendous in com- 
parison with such a modest request for research funds. We strongly recom- 
mend that an appropriation of not less than half a million dollars be provided 
for fire-control investigations during the fiscal 1957. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Last year we made a strong plea for increased funds for the Forest Products 
Laboratory and pointed out the importance of their work aimed at manufacturing 
and marketing profitably useful products from the low grade trees which occupy 
so many of our forest acres today. We were, therefore, extremely pleased to note 
the increase of $468,000 for fiscal 1957 for the Forest Products Laboratory item 
in the printed budget. It was a great disappointment to learn that the House 
removed $300,000 of that increase. We strongly recommend that the full budget 
increase be restored. 

FOREST SURVEY 


We should also like to urge favorable action by the committee on the item for 
forest resource investiagtions in the 1957 budget for the Forest Service. The 
nationwide forest survey included in this item is an essential foundation of all 
of our forestry programs. This project provides the facts on the Nation’s supply 
of forest land, the standing timber in each State, the annual growth of timber, 
losses from fire and other destructive agents, and the consumption and poten- 
tial requirements for forest products in our rapidly growing Nation. 

The program for American forestry calls for continuing appraisals of the 
Nation’s forestry situations at intervals of about 10 years. To achieve this goal 
the forest survey needs to be drastically accelerated. In many areas of the South, 
for example, and in the Pacific Northwest, 15 or 20 years have elapsed since 
the first inventory was made in the early 1930’s. Widespread changes in forest 
conditions have occurred during this period. The pulp industry in the South 
and the lumber industry in the West have expanded tremendously and further 
large increases in forest use are in prospect. On the other side of the ledger, 
many new forestry programs have been developed throughout the country. It is 
only good business that we evaluate our forest situation from time to time as a 
basis for charting both public and private forestry action. The State and Federal 
governments, forest industries, and landowners all need some facts for public 
programs and for business decisions relating to forest resources. These facts 
are constantly being made available as the survey progresses for regions, States, 
and localities. The facts are assembled and analyzed on a national basis period- 
ically and made available to all. The recently completed Timber Resource Review 
furnishes us the most useful forestry document we have ever had in this coun- 
try and provides the basis for wise forestry planning and a national forestry 
policy. 

We are pleased to see that the 1957 budget provides the modest increase 
in forest survey funds but we believe that this is still inadequate to accom- 
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plish the needed progress for the coming year. We recommend that the forest 
survey be provided with a total of at least $114 million for fiscal 1957. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Last year the American Forestry Association strongly recommended that the 
amount for forest roads and trails be up to the full authorization of $24 million 
and we are glad to see that the 1957 budget provides this full amount. 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the length of my testimony, I am providing herewith a summary 
table showing how much is in the budget as approved by the House and the mini- 
mum amount that we should like to have on each of the requests which we are 
making. 

I should like to thank you of this subcommittee for the privilege of presenting 
the views of the American Forestry Association and to express our hope and 
confidence that the forestry program of this Nation will receive your earnest 
consideration and appropriately strong support. 


INTEREST IN FOREST SERVICE BUDGET 


Mr. Brestey. Thank you, Senator. I should like to highlight my 
statement, if I may. 

I am Lowell Besley, executive director-forester, of the American 
Forestry Association. 

We appear before you as a citizens’ group. In case you are not 
- familiar with its history, the association is interested in the whole 
Forest Service budget. We are not asking for a particular section, 
but asking for the overali consideration of the important items in the 
Forest Service budget, because that is part of the program for Ameri- 
can forestry that the Forest Service and industry and everybody else 
in the country helped us set up about 3 years ago, and I furnished 
copies of the program to the members of the committee last year when 
I had the privilege of appearing before you. 

Senator Knowland, we first of all would like to compliment the 
committee for the splendid work they did last year in connection with 
the Forest Service budget, and I think it has had a great deal of 
beneficial effect on the Budget Bureau, because I think the Presi- 
dent’s budget this year, which was changed very slightly by the 
House, is far more realistic and far better balanced than it ever has 
been before. 

I think that this committee is particularly responsible for that be- 
cause they made them see the light, and we are very grateful to you, 
sir, for the splendid work that this committee did last year in con- 
nection with the Forest Service budget. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF ASSOCIATION 


Now, Senator Knowland, on the last page of this statement there is 
a table showing what the President’s budget is, what was approved 
by the House, what we are recommending, and what increase that 
would amount to over what was approved by the House. 

I think that perhaps if you will refer to that table, we can save quite 
a little time. 

I have, of course, covered quite a number of items in detail. 

Senator Knowranp. That table will also be included in our record. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


Table of recommendations of the American Forestry Association for Forest Service 
appropriations, fiscal year 1957 


Recom- 
Prac *e | | Or as } » > 
President's Approved Recom me nde d 
Item budget, by House mended, increase 
1957 ‘ : AFA, 1957 | over House 
| approved 


Salaries and expenses, Forest Service, national forest 
protection and management—Resource protection 
and use 
Timber resource management ....| $9, 807, 700 | $9,807,700 | $9, 807,700 | 
Wildlife resource management ae 230, 000 230, 000 | 500, 000 | "$2 270, 000 
Sanitation and care public ec: ampgrounds. - .------| 2,194,500 | 2,194, 500 2, 500, 000 305, 500 
Forest fire protection... _- = 10, 000, 000 | 16,000,000 | 10,000,000 |_.._- ne 
Control of forest pests: | 
Forest pest control: Detection and appraisal sur- 
vey... ‘ ‘ id 635, 000 635, 000 | 635, 000 
Forest research: 
Forest protection investigation: 
Fire control investigation _ . —- ; 225, 562 225, 562 | 500, 000 | 
Forest insect investigation __ _ - : 733, 999 | 758, 999 | 758, 999 
Forest disease investigation - - . 606, 661 | 606, 661 606, 661 
Forest products investigation, Forest Products | 
Laboratory 1, 584,828 | 1, 284, 828 1, 584, 828 | 300, 000 
Forest resources investigation, forest survey --- 1,024,374 | 1,024,374 1, 250, 000 225, 626 
Forest roads and trails. _- ‘ ....| 24, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 | 24,000,000 |__.-- 


Total, items considered _ ; 4 51, 042, 624 “50, 767, 624 | 52, 143, 188 1, 375 , 564 


Total, regular funds, Forest Service .| 97, 473, 000 97, 473, 000 | 98, 848, 564 1, 375, 564 
Percent of House approved budget_-.............------|- — atone | 1.4 





TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Bestry. Thank you very much. 

You will notice I have included items only on which I wish to 
comment. 

The first was with respect to timber management on the national 
forests. 

We have not asked for any additional increase over that provided 
in the budget, but we hope that you will hold the line on that. because 
we feel that that is a splendid investment for increased timber sale, 
which was brought out by other witnesses here this morning on the 
national forest. In fact, I think it is one of the best investments you 
have ever made, 

If you will compare the timber returns from the national forest in 
1955 with what has been estimated for 1956, you will find that they 
have been increased from $81 million to $106 million. 

I think that. for the increase that was made in the budget, that plus 
the access roads which has made that possible, certainly that has paid 
off handsomely as far as the Federal Treasury is concerned. Also, of 
course, it enables us to do a much better job. We are still way below 
the allowable annual cut on a conservative estimate from the naticinal 
forests, and it is important that we continue to increase this each yea 
I was very pleased that that was put in the budget. I hope that this 
committee will look with favor on continuing it. 


SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


First I might mention sanitation and care of public campgrounds. 
You may remember that this committee recommended over $1 mil- 
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lion increase and that was finally made about a $700,000 increase last 
year. 

You also are familiar, I am sure, with the bills that have been before 
Congress asking for an aheoe itic appropriation of 10 percent for the 
national forests for this particular item, or $5.5 million a year, which- 
ever is the lesser. We as an association are very much op posed to an 
automatic appropriation. Therefore we hope that the committee will 
continue to face up to this situation with respect to the sanitation and 

care of public campgrounds. 

Now, the Budget has recommended an increase this year, and we 
suggest that this “be 1 aised, to make it approximately a three-quarters 
of a million dollar increase, which would involve an increase of 
$305,000 over what has already been appropriated in the budget on 
sanitation and care of public campgrounds. We feel that unless we 
face up to this at about that rate each year, until we get up to some- 
where near the $5.5 million that we can never take care of the proper 
recreational facilities on the national forests, which already serve some 
40 million people a year. There are over 40 million visits to the 
national forests right now, and its use is increasing, Senator Young, 
at 10 percent each year, and has been, over some period. 

Senator Younea. I understand there hasn’t been much work done for 
several years. 

Mr. Brastry. That is right. Until last year there was practically 
no increase and we had to let the facilities which had been estab- 
lished under the Civilian Conservation Corps’ days rot. The situa- 
tion was getting—well, it was a scandalous situation. We are very 
pleased that the committee—and it was this committee which went 
after that last year—and we are very pleased for the splendid job 
this committee did, and we hope you will increase that until it gets 
up to something near what it should be. We do not ask for it all 
in 1 year, and it would not be wise. But we do feel that it should 
be increased approximately three-quarters of a million dollars a year 
until you get somewhere near that $5.5 milion a year which has been 
established as the ver y minimum under the present use, and which 
was established by the Congress several years ago, before this 
committee. 





WILDLIFE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Now there is one item which is very close to that, and that is the 
Wildlife Resource Management on the National Forests. This item 
is really, well, $230,000 furnishes about 9 technicians and a little bit 
of a staff on 10 of the major regions. These technicians are supposed 
to do everything. They are supposed to tell the forest personnel 
how they can harvest the timber in such a way as to take care of the 
wildlife in the forests. 

We believe in multiple use, and we believe the forseter can do most 
of it at the time he is harvesting the timber crop. At that time, by 

taking certain measures, he can “foster the development of a suitable 
habitat for the wildlife on the national forests. 

It means that 1 technician is supposed to instruct the personnel 
on 9 to 20 national forests, and he just cannot do it. He is also sup- 
posed to work with all the organized game groups, and all the outside 
relations and all the publications and that sort of thing. The point 
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is that it is just a pitiful number of people to do the job. This is an 
item which has never been brought, as fer as I can see—it has never 
been brought fully before this committee, because, quite frankly they 
have never been able to get it past the Secretary’s Office and the Budget 
Bureau. 

I am sure that the Forest Service has recognized its responsibility 
and has placed this item in the budget as recommended to the budget, 
but it has never appeared in the budget, and therefore, there has been 
no opportunity for your committee to discuss it because it was not 
brought before your committee in the Budget; and it was not done 
again this year. 

I recommend, Senators, that if at all possible, you have testimony 
as to just exactly what is required, what is the situation with Wildlife 
Resource Management on the National Forest, just as you have had 
in the past 2 years on the sanitation and care of public campgrounds. 
That has been very well documented before your committee and you 
have had the whole situation brought to your attention. But at 
least, in the hearings, I have seen no adequate coverage of this wild- 
life resource management. I hope that your committee will have that 
brought before it so that you can judge exactly what should be done. 
But, until such time, we are positive that at least half a million dollars 
a year is needed as a start, and we recommend that for the budget 
this year. 

Senator Youne. Would that be over and above the budget ? 

Mr. Bestey. It is an increase of $270,000 that we are recommending 
this year. In other words that you bring it up to half a million dollars 
total appropriation this year. 

Senator Cuavez. Within the budget ? 

Mr. Bester. In addition. The $270,000 would be in addition. It 
is now fixed in the budget at $230,000 a year which is, as you know, 
just a pittance for the tremendous job that has to be done. There are 
already 11 million hunters that use the national forests. We have 
over 55 percent of the big game in 11 of the Western States, that 
is on the national forests. Of course, on all the national forests you 
have the best trout waters in the country, you have the squirrels and 
you have fur-bearing animals on most of the forests and all if these 
things, of course, are of tremendous interest to the general public, but 
they are not being properly managed and they cannot be unless we can 
increase this item in the budget. 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Now, passing on, we were of course, delighted to see the increase that 
this committee made last year on the item of forest-fire protection on 
the national forests. We are inclined to think along with our friends 
from California and some of the others that this item should be fur- 
ther increased, but we have not recommended any further increase 
to the committee. We just want you to hold the line until we have 
had an opportunity to get the results on exactly what this money has 
been spent for. I am sure that this committe has the same reaction 
that my board does, that when we come up her to testify before you 
for increases, the next thing they ask me of course is: What did the 
Forest Service do with the amount they got? 
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I was very happy to report, in connection with the timber estimates, 
and the sanitation, and what they did with the money last year. Of 
course, that is of great interest to your committee. 

In connection with this forest-fire protection it is really too early 
to judge exactly how effective it was because this was the first year 
that it was tried. We hope that it will be increased eventually, and 
in the meantime we recommend that the line be held on the budget item. 


FOREST PEST CONTROL 


We were delighted to see that there was one item put in in connec- 
tion with forest pest control although that overall item has been re- 
duced. due to the completion of certain projects. 

There was one item in there which was increased, and that is in 
the Detection and Appraisal Section, which was set at $635,000, which 
is an increase over last year. We strongly recommend that that be 
retained, that that increase be retained, because this is a good invest- 
ment. If we can detect these insects before they get in epidemic 
stage, and see when they are coming in in epidemic stage, we can do 
something about controlling them before they do the damage, and 
furthermore, we can control them at much less cost because after we 
let them get out of hand then it is almost impossible to control them 
and any control that is done has to be on a very wide basis. By spend- 
ing more on this detection and appraisal, we will, in the end, be 
spending less on that program. 

In connection with forest research, of course there are a number 
of important items, but there is one item that we are very disappointed 
about. 

We were glad to see the increase in forest insect investigations that 
was provided by the budget and, as a matter of fact, the House com- 
mittee increased that by an additional $25,000. We are delighted with 
that. 


CONTROL OF FOREST FIRE INVESTIGATION 


We are delighted with the increase provided for “Forest disease in- 
vestigation” that the House made, but there was one item that was 
passed over, one of the most important items today, and that is 
“Control of forest fire investigation.” The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia mentioned this stop-fire project, which was a cooperative one 
carried out several years ago. This was reported in our magazine, 
American Forests, and it is really true. About 15 different agencies 
went together in carrying out this research, but there just has not 
been enough research carried out in that line. 

One of the things brought out by the other group this morning is 
the fact that we are probably spending more money than we need to 
spend on forest fires for the simple reason that we are not putting 
enough into the prevention side, before the fire gets big and then we 
have to put in the tremendous amount on the control of it, and then we 
have the damage done in these horrible fires. 

We feel that through research, that is just one phase that research 
can carry out and we can find out what is the proper balance, how 
much money should go into this item, which is the permanent organi- 
zation, and how much of it should go into emergency fire fighting, 
which, you remember, is rather a statutory amount. You set aside 
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$5,250,000 for that item, and if it runs up to $10 million a year we 
have to spend it, because we have to control those fires. If we put in 
more in the regular protection work, we may very well save tremend- 

ously in the other item. We will not know that unless w e can prove it, 
and we want to prove it through fire research. That is one item in 
fire research, ‘The Forest Service is carrying on practically the only 
fire research being carried on in this country. It is important that we 
make a bigger investment in that important item so that we can do a 
better job in controlling these fires at less cost. I believe that it will 
repay itself many, many times. 


FOREST 





PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Another item is in connection with forest products investigation, 
and that is the Forest Produc ts Laboratory. 

You may remember, Senators, that I appeared before this committee 
last year and asked for a very substantial increase in the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory work. One of the big problems that they are under- 
taking is this one of low-grade hardwoods that has been brought to 
vour attention. We have literally billions of board-feet of low-gr ade 
hardwoods, and we need markets for them so we can improve the forest, 
and that applies to public and private forests. We feel that that is 
just one of the items that the Forest Products Laboratory has been 
doing and there we should make every effort to increase their budget. 
Actually, the budget this year provided originally an increase of 
$468,000 for the Forest Products Laborator y; ‘and we came up to the 
Congress this year with the hope of patting you fellows on the back 
for having a very fine increase and hoping that you would hold the 
line. Then the House let us down and they lopped off $300,000 worth 
of that increase, and we hope that you gentlemen are going to restore 
it because we feel that that is a very reasonable, honest increase that 
should be made for work which will prove a very valuable investment 
to the Federal Government. 


FOREST SURVEY 


There is another item under research in connection with the forest 
resource investigation, forest survey. I am sure all of you have seen 
the timber resource review which is the summation of what has been 

carried in this project for some vears. It is the best forestry document 
that we have had in this country. It is a splendid piece of work, but 
the situation is changing so rapidly now that we must keep our survey 
up to date. 

We still have not covered all the country. We should actually re- 
survey on the average of about once every 10 years because there are 
such great changes going on, both from our forestry programs which 
are carrying for “ward and on doing a great deal of good, and from the 
matter of utilization on the other hand. 

Therefore we hope that you will consider restoring that increase 
which was—TI should not say restoring, but that you will increase this 
item so that we can come pretty close to at least on the average resur- 
veying our lands about every decade. That means on some areas 
where there are rapid changes that they may do it every 6 or 7 years, 
and in other areas where the change is slower that that will be limited 
perhaps to once every 15 years. 
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So that our data will be absolutely up to date, that is necessary. It 
is most useful in planning our whole program. 

With these increases which we have recommended, you will notice 
that they are relatively modest. It amounts to only 1.4 percent of the 
budget, which the House approved, the increases which we have recom- 
mended to you this morning in connection with what is before your 
committee. 

I would be glad to answer any questions that you may have. I ap- 
preciate greatly the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
and we hope that you will be able to give some consideration to our 
statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bestey. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Lee Towson ? 


COMMITTEE OF DELAWARE VALLEY FARMERS 


STATEMENT OF LEE TOWSON, CHAIRMAN 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Towson. Senator, I would like to have my statement inserted 
in full w ith certain corrections on page 3, beginning at paragraph 4, 
“known” instead of “know.’ 
On page 4, I would like in paragraph 3, after “farming operation”, 
put a period and start the next sentence with “Many.” 
Senator Cnavez. That may be done and you may highlight it. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY A. LEE Towson, JR., CHAIRMAN OF A COMMITTEE OF FARMERS OF 
THE DELAWARE VALLEY AND ADJACENT AREAS 


mn 


IT am Lee Towson, chairman of a committee of Delaware Valley farmers and 
adjacent area. This committee welcomes this opportunity to request that addi- 
tional funds of $100,000 be added to the budget of Department of the Interior 
so as to enable the Fish and Wildlife Service to make an adequate study and 
take appropriate action to reduce the hordes of blackbirds in our areas to 
normal proportions. 

Under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, all species of blackbirds 
were placed under protection. This act as amended on June 20, 1936, section 2, 
“made it unlawful at any time by any means or any manner to hunt, capture, 
kill, possess, sell, barter, purchase, or transport any migratory bird unless and 
except as permitted by regulations of the Secretary of the Interior approved by 
the President.” 

Between the period June 20, 1936, and June 15, 1948, the number of blackbirds 
in New Jersey and Delaware increased under this protection. Damage to small 
grains and corn was reported as early as 1938. 

Because of complaint by farmers of crop damage in New Jersey, Delaware, and 
other States, another amendment was made to the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
effective June 15, 1948. 

Section 1.51 is amended to read: 

“Order permitting and governing the killing of certain blackbirds and grackles 
when found seriously injurious to agricultural crops or other interests. Any per- 
son is hereby authorized to kill yellow-headed red-winged, bicolored red-winged, 
tricolored red-winged, and Brewer’s blackbirds and all grackles under the fol- 
lowing conditions, restrictions, and requirements when found committing or 
about to commit serious depredations upon any agricultural crop or ornamental 
or shade tree.” 

The Research Division, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of Interior, 
conducted a study in Arkansas and other Midwestern States where large con- 
centrations of blackbirds were reported in 1946. Seven years were spent in this 
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study centered around Stuttgart, Ark., where the rice crop was severely damaged. 
Scare devices were the main deterrents suggested by this study. 

In 1948 farmers in New Jersey and Delaware became increasingly alarmed 
by large flocks of red-wing blackbirds, grackle, crow blackbirds, and cowbirds. 
These birds arrived in April, went through a nesting period near meadowlands, 
and fed on small grain gleanings at harvesttime in June and July. In late July 
or early August sweet corn ripened and became a feast for the birds. Wild 
rice ripened in August in the meadow and was immediately eaten. August and 
September the birds attack field corn in the dough stage. 

As the years passed, damage to grain and corn became greater. The area 
around wild rice feeding grounds was no longer the only place to find food. The 
flocks now numbered in the millions and branched out daily from their night 
roosting places in several distinct patterns. 

After 5 years of constant effort by a small group of farmers to get recognition 
that there was a blackbird problem in New Jersey and Delaware, the Federal 
Fish and Wildlife Service finally agreed to carry on an investigation in 1953. 

The first approach by the Research Division was to locate roosting areas for 
birds both in New Jersey and Delaware—the Killcohook Wildlife Refuge and 
artificial island in Salem County, N. J., the Port Norris Meadow in Cumberland 
County, N. J., the meadow around Bridgeport, Gloucester County, N. J., areas 
in Cape May County and in Raritan River, Middlesex County. The largest 
roost was located along the Delaware Canal and in Salem County, N. J. Also the 
most damage occurred in these two localities. 

The salute firecracker was used as a scare device and where used right, 
proved effective. Rifle fire through the corn proved most effective in keeping 
birds in flight. 

After 3 years of research work the farmers feel it is time to reduce or break 
up these large flocks. The future work should be done on a much larger scale 
in the eastern flyway if it is to be effective. 

It is known that large flocks of blackbirds winter in Dismal Swamp, Va., 
and Matamuskeet Lake area in North Carolina. The crop damage in Virginia 
and North Carolina is on the increase according to information gathered during 
1955. Peanuts, corn, and soybeans are listed as crops affected. The time these 
birds arrive in the fall (September and October) coincides with the time they 
leave New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. By the same token, the birds leave 
North Carolina and Virginia in April and arrive in New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland shortly after. By the same token, large flocks (5 to 10 million) 
grackle from some northern area take over the roosting area in Salem County, 
N. J., and Delaware in the winter months. 

The farmers feel that protection of these birds has caused an increase in 
numbers. Feeding habits have changed in the past 20 years and blackbirds 
now cause considerable damage to food crops. The cost of scare devices and 
shells is now too high and only partially effective. Crop rotations are being 
greatly impaired. Bird management including all blackbird species should be 
the main program of the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The program as carried out within budget limitations of Fish and Wildlife 
service are entirely inadequate to meet or alleviate this problem. Research and 
management must be done on a flyway basis and adequate steps must be taken 
to reduce the number of these blackbirds which are causing such widespread 
devastation to farmers crops. 

A small group of our farmers have come here today. Many of these present 
and others have given me statements about how this blackbird problem is seri- 
ously affecting their farming operations. Many operators are in dire financial 
conditions due to other factors which have been thoroughly discussed in Congress 
over the past 7 years. 

Mr. Thomas Curley, master of Satem County, N. J., Pomona Grange, says: 

“The situation for those growing corn in their rotation as dairy farmers or those 
growing grain as a cash crop are at their wits end as what to do to cope with 
this situation. We of the Salem County Pomona and subordinate granges have 
pledged our financial and moral support in the fight on these devastating 
marauders. An initial appropriation of $175 has been made by these good grange 
people.” 

Mr. Russell Harris, chairman of wildlife committee of Salem County Farm 
Bureau has this to say: “For the farmers to continue to grow corn in these three 
States we as farmers must be in our cornfield at 6 o’clock in the morning and 
stay the biggest part of the day from first week in August until the corn is husked 
in first of October. Honorable Members of Senate we do not wish to exterminate 
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our feathered friends as we realize the value of birds to the farmer, but we must 
have the population reduced where we can live with them. Our farmers are mad 
and will do something drastic unless the Federal Department of Fish and Wild- 
life does something themselves because they protected these birds and they 
should get us out of it. If the farmers are forced into a program of their own it 
will be just too bad for the entire wildlife of this area.” 

Mr. Prestley Moore of Smyrna, Del., says: “I had 40 acres of sweet corn in 
1954. It would have yielded 2% tons to the acre but it was a total loss because 
of blackbird damage. It was useless to attempt to raise this crop in 1955 as the 
blackbird menace was even worse.” 

Ernest Council of Smyrna, Del., says: “I lost all of my 15 acres of sweet corn in 
1954 to blackbirds.” 

A competent survey of Salem County, N. J., shows these facts: 


250 acres, 90 percent damage; actual figures, 5 farms 
245 acres, 80 percent damage; actual figures, 12 farms 
295 acres, 70 percent damage; actual figures, 16 farms 
625 acres, 50 percent damage ; actual figures, 27 farms 
500 acres, 40 percent damage; estimated by farmers 
2,000 acres, 30 percent damage; estimated by farmers 
3,000 acres, 20 percent damage; estimated by farmers 
1,500 acres, 5-10 percent damage, estimated by farmers 
700 acres, 0-5 percent damage, estimated by farmers 


There are approximately 1,000 farmers growing 22,000 acres of field corn. 
Also approximately 1,100 acres of sweet corn. The damage to sweet corn 
would represent about 30 percent and $50,000 loss. Field corn damage would 
represent about 35 percent of total acreage and a minimum of $100,000 loss. 

Mr. B. H. Brothers, farms production manager, Seabrook Farms Co., has this 
to say: “We first began having trouble with blackbirds at Seabrook Farms 
about 1950. The damage at first was light but the birds have continued to 
increase in number until at 1953-54-55 the damage was very severe. There 
were literally hundreds of thousands of blackbirds in our sweet-corn field in 
1955. Because of the serverity of this damage, in 1953 it became necessary 
that we attempt to control these birds by mechanical means. During our 1955 
sweet-corn season we spent $3,134.73 for labor and various mechanical gadgets 
(firecrackers, acetylene explodes, shotguns, ete.) in an attempt to control these 
birds. Although we instigated this concentrated control program, we found 
it next to impossible to get adequate control. We estimate our corn was reduced 
in value by at least $5 per ton from this damage. We produced approximately 
6,000 tons of corn in 1955. This means a loss of approximately $30,000 due to 
bird damage.” 

Mr. Lawrence Bohm, Eldora, N. J., member, New Jersey Fish and Game 
Councils, representative of southern counties of New Jersey, has this to say: 
“Received numerous complaints about blackbirds during the past 3 years. I had 
15 acres of field corn in 1955 and every ear was damaged by blackbirds.” 

Herman Tobin, Woodbine, N. J., says he has suffered up to one-third damage 
during the past 2 years on field corn. 

Burton LeGate, Villas, N. J., raises 100 acres of field corn, with damage 
reaching 20 percent. Has not been able to stop them with firecrackers. 

John Wheeler, Goshen, N. J., has suffered during the past 3 years 20 percent 
loss on Sweet corn. 

Wilbert Newkirk, dairy and vegetable farmer of rural delivery 3, Bridgeton, 
N. J., operates a farm of 87 acres and milks 22 cows. He had 16 acres’ corn 
allotment and stayed within his allotment for 1955. Bird damage in his field 
was extreme, and estimated at upwards to 70 or 80 percent. 

Thomas Atkinson operates a dairy farm with two sons at rural delivery, 
Bridgeton, N. J. They operate 200 acres with 50 milking cows and 30 young 
stock. They grew 25 acres of corn along with other grains, hay, and pasture, and 
a few acres of vegetables. They estimate the damage in the 10 to 20 percent 
range. ‘They are especially troubled with birds in their loose house dairy cattle 
setup, especially in the case of young stock. Feed is put out for them and birds 
swarm into the area to such an extent that the young stock gets only a small 
percent of feed needed for them. Atkinson also points out need for blackbird- 
proof cribs to prevent wasting in the wintertime. 

Robert Wheaton, master, Cumberland County Pomona Grange. Farms with 
his father at rural delivery 2, Bridgeton, N. J. Grew 90 acres of corn in 1955. In 
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his case, bird damage is not as havy but is increasing and they estimate 10-percent 
damage to their corn acreage in 1955. 

Alvin W. String, chairman, fish and wildlife committee: In Gloucester County, 
N. J., damage by blackbirds principally to field and sweet corn is conservativly 
estimated from $90,000 to $100,000 among approximately 350 farms. The per- 
centage of injury varies from 5 percent to 100 percent on some farms. On ac- 
count of the heavy damage our Gloucester County Board of Agriculture believes 
that a substantial appropriation should be made so that the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service can satisfactorily find the solution to the problem of black- 
bird damage. 

Gordon Hurff, Pedricktown, N. J., says: “In 1955, I grew 185 acres field corn 
on 2 farms—133 of these acres was on rented land and I lost 90 percent of my 
corn here. The ether 52 acres had 50 percent damage. This is severe financial 
loss. The blackbirds have forced me out of the business of growing field corn.” 

John M. Pancoast, Hancocks Bridge, N. J., says: “On 105 acres of field corn 
in 1955 I had an average of 50 percent damage. When shelling corn we had 50 
percent more cobs than formerly from the same amount of shelled corn. We 
tried to protect our corn with firecrackers, shotguns, and rifles.” 

Statement of A. Heaton Underhill, director, division of fish and game, Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Economic Development of New Jersey : 

“In the past 15 or 20 years, various ecological changes over the entire eastern 
range of the red-winged blackbird, the purple grackle, and the cowbird have 
resulted in tremendous increases in the numbers of these species, with great 
concentrations occurring in this State during the summer and early fall and, 
in fact, on into the winter. 

“Over the same period of years, changes in our agriculture have resulted in 
the production of highly valuable crops which are especially vulnerable to black- 
bird depredations. 

“A study conducted by this division 3 years ago revealed that, particularly 
in the counties of Gloucester, Salem, and Cumberland, blackbirds often spoiled 
a large percentage of the sweet-corn and field-corn crops. 

“There is no question but that these flocks of blackbirds compete to a certain 
extent with the doves, quail, certain songbirds, rail, and waterfowl for available 
food. We have seen no evidence up to the present time that this competition is a 
serious limiting factor in the abundance of these species. However, it is possible 
that it has been and it is also possible that such competition may become more 
serious in the future. 

“Because all of the species concerned are migratory and under Federal juris- 
diction, this division’s hands often are tied both insofar as control goes and in 
carrying out much-needed research on the life history and migratory habits of 
these birds. 

“We feel very strongly that some control measures are needed, but we believe 
that before serious control is undertaken, that widespread studies be initiated to 
learn more about the migratory habits of these species and plants. 

“We join with you in urging that the Federal Government undertake such 
widespread research and take the necessary steps which will result in the 
lessening or elimination of serious depredations. 

“To this end, we will cooperate with you, with neighboring States, and with 
the Federal Government. 

“The State of Delaware along with other nearby States has had for some- 
time the serious problem of damage to certain agricultural crops by red-winged 
blackbirds, grackles, or crowblacks. At certain areas in Delaware this problem 
is becoming more and more acute, particularly in the past year. 

“This problem is perhaps most serious in New Castle County particularly east 
of route 13 and along the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal. This seems to be a 
focal point for their path of migration. 

“There are four canneries in the county that process sweet corn. These proces- 
sors along with the farmers are quite concerned about this present situation 
which is a substantial tinancial loss to these people annually. 

“Damage to sweet corn begins when the corn is first planted and starts to 
come through the ground. It is next attacked when the ears begin to silk. 
Damaged husks and ear tips allow mold to enter making the corn nonsalable. 

“Barly field corn is damaged by red-winged and grackles along with crow- 
blacks to the extent of 1 to 70 percent. The corn damage period is from May to 
October. Damage occurs to wheat, oat, and cover crop at seeding time in the 
fall, as well as pulling up young small-grain plants. Small-grain damage ranges 
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from October to March and April. Appoquinimink and Smyrna Creeks along 
with several other tidal streams could use large quantities of wild rice. 

“These birds roost in and along the banks of the Delaware & Chesapeake 
Canal as well as the Delaware river. The number of birds seen migrating in 
the morning and evening along the various paths of migration is literally unbe- 
lievable unless it is seen personally. 

“Since the Federal Government has entered into an agreement through a 
treaty to protect these birds, it is definitely felt that the Federal Government 
should take action to protect the farmers crops that are being destroyed by these 
birds. At one section of the county the sweet-corn processors are not even 
contracting sweet-corn with farmers because of the foregone conclusion that 
the damage will practically be 100 percent. It is an established fact that growers 
can expect a 15 to 20 percent damage annually. It is, therefore, the request 
of farmers from the State of Delaware, particularly New Castle County, that 
some immediate steps be taken to help alleviate this serious damage by blackbirds 
destroying agricultural crops.” 


Blackbird damage survey to field corn and sweet corn in Sussex, Kent, and New 
Castle Counties, Del. 


{In acres] 


Damage by 





1955 crop | birds 

} 

Sussex County: 
bi Se. i eho A ch eee e ann eeuad~s ainaitsie ' el 88, 883 17, 550 
NGS tenet ee ee ; asa 700 | 225 

Kent County: 
I ia 6in cite cine ReGen nen nin cte = ‘ 48,207 | 19, 000 
Sweet corn. --._....-.---- eal needa ieee Ae oben 1, 500 | 450 

New Castle County: 
i oc cc amiuity sie ars a ae oe 2 2 | 30, 668 7, 550 
SM aig = 6d sek do hie eel asd menbs is steer se <abesendin uy atest 2, 200 | 575 





Bene Gh hc ie Sh ge NS bee Aa ee ee $150, 500 
eo re a Eo ae erie eae eee 17, 500 
PN i ee ae 168, 000 


SUMMARY 


Each year this blackbird problem is costing the farmer in these affected areas 
many times the amount requested. They are willing to cooperate in helping to 
solve this growing and ever-expanding menace. They must have help—adequate 
help. The Fish and Wildlife Service must have an aggressive program. The 
financial problems of farmers in these areas is terrific without this additional 
burden. 

The blackbird problem resulting from act of Government is beyond the ability 
of an individual or individuals in our particular area or State to solve. It is 
certainly the responsibility of Government to initiate an adequate program. 
Our best sources of information indicate that $100,000 is needed and a directive 
enacted to formulate a reasonable and effective program to bring under control 
this devastating menace. 

We thank you for this opportunity. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
BACKBIRD MENACE 


Mr. Towson. On the lighter side, sir, I will say that our problem 
will solve some of these other problems. If they will just clap their 
hands, that will put out their forest fires and that will get rid of our 
blackbirds because we have enough of them. 

I am Lee Towson, chairman of a committee of Delaware Valley 
farmers and adjacent area. 
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This committee welcomes this opportunity to request that additional 
funds of $100,000 be added to the Sadient of Department of the Inte- 
rior so as to enable the Fish and Wildlife Service to make an adequate 
study and take appropriate action to reduce the hordes of blackbirds 
in our areas to normal proportions. 

The increase in these blackbirds has been tremendous and it is not 
something that we have done; it is the result of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You feed them very well? 

Mr. Towson. They have been protected and now they have in- 
creased to where they are a tremendous menace. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they protected ? 

Mr. Towson. Yes, sir. 

This thing did not become a menace, sir, until after about 1936 when, 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, which was 
amended on June 20, 1936, section 2: 

Made it unlawful at any time by any means or any manner to hunt, capture, 
kill, possess, sell, barter, purchase, or transport any migratory bird unless 
and except as permitted by regulations of the Secretary of the Interior approved 
by the President. 

Prior to that time, fellows had been keeping them down because 
the blackbirds were quite a delicacy and hunters went out and killed 
them and sold them and made a livelihood out of them. 

Sentor Cuavez. Blackbird pie? 

Mr. Towson. Yes, sir; that is where that came from, right out of 
our area. 

Since that time, these have increased by the millions and we really 
have ourselves an awful jam there, sir, and we cannot take care of 
ourselves. There has been a slight amount in the budget for the last 
3 years in the Fish and Wildlife Service of $10,000. 

I understand that there is $11,000 in there this year but that is just 
a pittance. 

Senator Cuavez. For the entire country ? 

Mr. Towson. We are particularly interested in our flyway. 

Senator Cuavez. I mean for the entire country, though? 

Mr. Towson. That is correct. 


BLACKBIRD MIGRATION 


We are particularly interested in the eastern flyway. These birds 
seem, as far as we know, to move north and south. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do they come from? Where do they go 
next ? 

Mr. Towson. Right now they are in the Dismal Swamp of Virginia 
and North Carolina. They will come up to our area in April and 
live in our swamps and get on our crops, but we are never without 
birds. We are like the dry season in California. We have millions 
of birds that come from the north and like our place in the wintertime 
and feed on our crops. 

Those leave and go north and then we get that many more from 
the south. So that this is a migratory problem and they are pro- 
tected under this law by the Government. 
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We have a small group of farmers, sir. I think most of these 
people who are left in the room are people seriously affected by this 
menace, 

We have Mr. Albert Busby, president of our Salem County Board 
of Agriculture. We have Mr. Jack Davis, a farmer from our coun- 
try, too. He is a member of the New Jersey Legislature. 

We have about 20 other people here, sir. 

As I said, the Fish and Wildlife Service have conducted some 
brief experiments in trying to help us overcome this menace. They 
are mostly scare devices, which has resulted in making the birds 
spread over a wider area. 

Senator Cuavez. What is your suggestion as to how those $11,000 
should be spent? 

Mr. Towson. I understand, sir, we talked to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and they are now busily putting a program together. The 
hard thing was to get recognition, sir, that something needed to be 
destroyed. 

In other words, the whole thing has been to conserve; that has been 
the philosophy. Now these birds have gotten way out of hand and 
we have to get them to agree that something has to be done. 

I have been to Director Farley with a committee and they say that 
ee is the minimum they think they can start with to do an effec- 
tive job. 

Senate CuaAvez. Would that be above the budget ? 

Mr. Towson, $89,000 in addition to what is in the budget now, sir. 


WIDESPREAD CROP DEVASTATION 


The program is carried out within the limitations of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and is entirely inadequate to meet or alleviate this 
problem. Research and management must be done on a flyaway basis 
and adequate steps must be taken to reduce the number of these black- 
birds which are causing such widespread devastation to farmers’ crops. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS CURLEY 


Mr. Thomas Curley, master of Salem County, New Jersey Pomona 
Grange, says: 


The situation for those growing corn in their rotation as dairy farmers or those 
growing grain as a cash crop are at their wits’ end as to what to do to cope 
with this situation. We, of the Salem County Pomona and subordinate granges, 
have pledged our financial and moral support in the fight on these devastating 
marauders. An initial appropriation of $175 has been made by these good grange 


people. 
STATEMENT OF RUSSELL HARRIS 


Mr. Russell Harris, chairman of wildlife committee of Salem 
County Farm Bureau, has this to say: 


For the farmers to continue to grow corn in these 8 States, we as farmers 
must be in our cornfields at 6 o’clock in the morning and stay the biggest part of 
the day from the first week in August to the time the corn is husked, the Ist of 
October. 

Honorable members of the Senate, we do not wish to exterminate our feathered 
friends as we realize the value of birds to the farmer but we must have the popu- 
lation reduced where we can live with them. Our farmers are mad and will do 
something drastic unless the Federal Department of Fish and Wildlife does some- 


thing themselves because they protected these birds and they should get us out 
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of it. If the farmers are forced into a program of their own it will be just too 
bad for the entire wildlife of this area. 
Senator Cuavez. What about the old-f: paar 0y scarecrow ¢ 
Mr. Towson. Sir, the only thing they can do is to use a gun or a 
firecracker or something like that, and her are getting used to that 
now. 
STATEMENT OF PRESTLEY MOORE 


Mr. Presley Moore, of Smyrna, Del., states: 


I had 40 acres of sweet corn in 1954; it would have yielded 24% tons to the 


acre, but it was a total loss because of blackbird damage. It was useless to at- 
tempt to raise this crop in 1955 as the blackbird menace was even worse. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST COUNCIL 
Ernest Council, of Smyrna, Del., says: 
I lost all of my 15 acres of sweet corn in 1954 to blackbirds. 


I think we have some exhibits of what they will do to the field corn. 
We are doing what we can, sir, but we are losing ground. 


WILDLIFE COMMITTEE OF SALEM County, DeL., FARM BUREAU 
STATEMENT OF RUSSELL HARRIS, CHAIRMAN 
BLACKBIRD MENACE 


Mr. Harris. Gentlemen, we have these hanging around through the 
fields. These are spaced so they will go off about 1 every 5 minutes. It 
will take about 1 of these to every 5 acres of corn and it will do a 
better job every 3 acres of corn, and they must be in the field from 
6 in the morning until 7 at night. 

They do a better job if we have a double aerial bomb which sets on 
the ground and you light it and one goes off, and in about a minute 
the other goes oif. They go off in the air. They are getting used to 
the firecrackers, but they have not quite gotten used to that vet. 

These, I might s: Ly, cost 30 cents apiece and the firecrac kers cost a 
cent and a half. 

I have here an exhibit of corn. This was grown by George Wright, 
and it is 90-day corn, planted the 1st of July. There were firecrackers 
in this field continually from the time that it got in the milk stage 
until it was husked, and still he has considerable damage. 

This corn here was grown by John Pancoast, and you can see what 
has happened. 

Now, it is our opinion that the birds have been protected and the 
Federal people have done a wonderful job with the amount of funds 
they have had over the last 3 years, but they have come to the end of 
research, and we feel they must go into game management and try to 
take ways and means to do away with some of the numbers of 
blackbirds. 

Mr. Towson. Thank you very much, Mr. Harris. 
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STATEMENT OF E. H, BROTHERS 


Mr. E. 1. Brothers, farms production manager, Seabrook Farms 
Co., has this to say : 

We first began having trouble with blackbirds at Seabrook Farms about 1950. 
The damage at first was light, but the birds have continued to increase in number 
until at 1953-55 the damage was very severe. There were literally hundreds of 
thousands of blackbirds in our sweet-corn field in 1955. Because of the severity 
of this damage, in 1953 it became necessary that we attempt to control these birds 
by mechanical means. During our 1955 sweet-corn season we spent $3,134.73 for 
labor and various mechanical gadgets, firecrackers, acetylene explodes, shotguns, 
et cetera, in an attempt to control these birds. 

Although we instigated this concentrated control program, we found it next 
to impossible to get adequate control. We estimate our corn was reduced in value 
by at least $5 per ton from this damage. We produced approximately 6,000 tons 
of corn in 1955. This means a loss of approximately $30,000 due to bird damage. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE BOHM 


Mr. Lawrence Bohm, Eldora, N. J., member New Jersey Fish and 
Game Councils, representative of southern counties of New Jersey, 
has this to say: 

Have received numerous complaints about blackbirds during the past 3 years. 
I had 15 acres field corn in 1955, and every ear was damaged by blackbirds. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN TOBIN 


Herman Tobin, Woodbine, N. J., says he has suffered up to one-third 
damage during the past 2 years on field corn. 


STATEMENT OF BURTON LE GATE 


Burton LeGate, Villas, N. J., says he raises 100 acres of field corn 
with damage reaching 20 percent. Has not been able to stop them 
with firecrackers. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN WHEETER 


John Wheeler, Goshen, N. J., says he has suffered during the past 
5 years 20 percent loss on sweet corn. 


STATEMENT OF WILBERT NEWKIRK 


Wilbert Newkirk, dairy and vegetable farmer of R. D. 3, Bridgeton, 
N. J., states that he operates a farm of 87 acres and milking 22 cows. 
He had 16 acres corn allotment and stayed within his allotment for 
1955. Bird damage in his field was extreme, and estimated at up- 
wards to 70 or 80 percent. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS ATKINSON 


Thomas Atkinson says he, with two sons, operates a dairy farm at 
R. D., Bridgeton, N. J. They operate 200 acres with 50 milking cows 
and 30 young stock. They grew 25 acres of corn along with other 
grains, hay, and pasture and a few acres of vegetables. They esti- 
mate the damage in the 10 to 20 percent range. They are especially 
troubled with birds in their loose house dairy cattle setup, especially 
in the case of young stock. 
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Feed is put out for them and birds swarm into the area to such an 
extent that the young stock gets only a small percent of feed needed 
for them. Atkinson also points out need for blackbird proof cribs 
to prevent wasting in the wintertime. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT WHEATON 


Robert Wheaton, master, Cumberland County Pomona Grange, 
says he farms with his father at R. D. 2, Bridgeton, N. J. Grew 90 
acres of corn in 1955. In his case bird damage is not as heavy but is 
increasing and they estimate 10 percent damage to their corn acreage 
in 1955. 


STATEMENT OF ALVIN W. STRING 


Alvin W. String, chairman, fish and wildlife committee, says: 


In Gloucester County, N. J., damage by blackbirds, principally to field and 
sweet corn, is conservatively estimated from $90,000 to $100,000 among approxi- 
mately 350 farms. The percentage of injury varies from 5 percent to 100 
percent on some farms. 

On account of the heavy damage, our Gloucester County Board of Agricul- 
ture believes that a substantial appropriation should be made so that the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service can satisfactorily find the solution 
to the problem of blackbird damage. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON HURFF 


Gordon Hurff, Pedricktown, N. J., says: 


In 1955, I grew 185 acres field corn on 2 farms; 133 of these acres was on 
rented land and I lost 90 percent of my corn here. The other 52 acres had 
50 percent damage. This is severe financial loss. The blackbirds have forced 
me out of the business of growing field corn. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. PANCOAST 


John M. Pancoast, Hancocks Bridge, N. J., says: 


On 105 acres field corn in 1955, I had an average of 50 percent damage. When 
shelling corn we had 50 percent more cobs than formerly from same amount of 
shelled corn. We tried to protect our corn with firecrackers, shotgun and rifles. 


LETTER FROM A. HEATON UNDERHILL 


A. Heaton Underhill, director, Division of Fish and Game, Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Economic Development of New Jersey, has 
written me a letter and it is in full here, sir, but they certainly back up 
our statements and they think it is the province of this Government 
because it is largely because of their treaties and the protection of these 
birds that this damage is occurring and increasing. 

Now, we get over into Delaware, sir, because we are quite well rep- 
resented by the Delaware growers. There are several of the people 
from Delaware here and there is quite an estimate in here, sir, about 
the damage that is occurring in Delaware. 

There is a table in my statement which shows the damage done in 
3 counties in Delaware in connection with the 1955 crop of corn and it 
shows that the percentage runs to as high as 70 percent. 
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ESTIMATED FINANCIAL LOSS 


The estimated financial loss was $168,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Damage? 

Mr. Towson. Yes, sir. 

Each year this blackbird problem is costing the farmer in these af- 
fected area many times the amount requested. They are willing to 
cooperate in helping to solve this growing and ever-expanding menace. 

They must have help, adequate help. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice must have an aggressive program. The financial problems of 
farmers in these areas is terrific without this additional burden. 

The blackbird problem resulting from act of Government is beyond 
the ability of an individual or individuals in our particular area or 
State to solve. It is certainly the responsibility of Government to 
initiate an adequate program. 


AMOUNT NEEDED 


Our best sources of information indicates that $100,000 is needed and 
a directive enacted to formulate a reasonable and effective program 
to bring under control this devastating menace. 

We certainly thank you, sir, for this wrivilege of appearing here. 
These fellows are down and out and mad. What is going to happen 
if we do not have an adequate program is that they are going to try 
to destroy these birds by leon or illegal means and we are going to 


have wildlife suffer that should be left alone. 
Senator Cuavez. I think we should do it by legal means. 
Mr. Towson. Yes, sir; that is what we hope to have. 


LETTER FROM GLEN A. WILKINSON 
(See pps. 800 to 813 for testimony of Mr. Crawford.) 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to have included in the record a 
letter I received today from Mr. Glen A. Wilkinson, of the law firm of 
Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins. Mr. Wilkinson’s firm rep- 
resents the executive committee of the Klamath Tribe of Indians, and 
this letter pertains to the appearance of Mr. Wade Crawford before 
the committee on yesterda 

(The letter referred to ices :) 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C., March 6, 1956. 
Re Klamath general implementation. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Capitol Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR HAyDEN: This letter is written on behalf of the Klamath 
Indian Tribe of Oregon, whom we represent, on instructions from the executive 
committee of that tribe. 

We are advised that Mr. Wade Crawford, a member of the Klamath Tribe, 
appeared before your Interior Department Appropriations Subcommittee on yes- 
terday urging that the subcommittee insert an amendment to the tribal funds 
item which would allow for payment of expenses and claims of members of the 
so-called advisory and investigating committee created by the Klamath General 
Council on January 18, 1955. As we understand it, that committee is still au- 
thorized to function, but it has refused or failed to submit budgets to the Klamath 
General Council in accordance with a procedure outlined for that purpose. 

In a meeting on March 7, 1956, the Klamath Executive Committee, having 
been informed that Mr. Crawford might appear before your subcommittee, 
adopted a resolution by a vote of 7 for and 1 against protesting any attempt by 
Mr. Crawford to have an item inserted in the appropriation bill which would 
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provide for use of Klamath tribal funds for payment of the expenses and claims 
of the advisory and investigating committee. 

We have previously transmitted to you a copy of the resolution. Yesterday, 
we received a telegram signed by Delford Lang, Elnathan Davis, Boyd J. Jack- 
son, Jesse L. Kirk, Sr., and Wernie Foster, five members of the Klamath Executive 
Committee, authorizing and requesting us to appear in support of the resolution 
(No. 1956-17). By the time I had been able to contact Mr. Woodruff of your 
committee staff today, the hearings had been closed. Mr. Woodruff was kind 
enough to suggest that if we would submit a statement, he could arrange to see 
that it is inserted in the record near the testimony given by Mr. Crawford. We 
herewith request that that procedure be followed with this letter. 

We think we should inform you, in addition to the above, that Mr. Crawford 
in his visit to Washington is acting in an individual capacity without authoriza- 
tion or power of representation of the Klamath Tribe. He has, of course, a right 
to be heard at any time as an individual, but we do think it important that 
you know that he has no standing to represent or commit the Klamath Tribe in 
any way when testifying before your subcommittee. 

We shall be happy to attempt to answer any questions you may have on this 
problem. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILKINSON, CRAGUN, BARKER & HAWKINS, 
By GLEN A. WILKINSON, 


LETTER FROM SENATOR MILLIKIN 


Chairman Haypen. I received a letter from Senator Millikin, in 
which he enclosed a letter from Mr. Fred P. Clatworthy, secretary of 
the Englewood Chamber of Commerce pointing out the need for addi- 
tional funds at the Hidden Valley winter use area in Colorado, These 
letters will be included in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
March 16, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR HAYDEN: I am writing you with regard to an adequate appro- 
priation in the Department of Interior appropriations bill for facilities and to 
continue the winter and summer operations of Colorado’s Hidden Valley winter 
use area, 

In this connection, I am enclosing a letter which I have received from Fred P. 
Clatworthy, secretary-manager of the Englewood Chamber of Commerce. I be- 
lieve that his letter states the facts in this matter accurately, and you will note 
that the community has been making excellent use of these facilities. In my 
opinion, the requests for funds in connection with this project are nominal in 
nature, and I hope your committee will consider increasing the appropriation 
for this recreation area. 

I wish to request that this matter be placed before the committee, and that 
thoughtful consideration be given to this problem. I am hopeful that your com- 
mittee will regard this request favorably. 

With very best regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EuUGENE D. MILLIKIN. 


ENGLEWOOD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Englewood, Colo., Mareh 13, 1956. 
Hon. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MILLIKIN: We are “bursting our buttons” on the great public 
acceptance of our State’s Hidden Valley winter use area. The March 5 issue 
of Sports Illustrated (published by the Time and Life people) states that of 
30 Hationally recognized winter use areas, Hidden Valley placed third in usage 
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during the preceeding weekend. 6,000 people enjoyed its recreational facilities 
including skiing, skating, spectator use and the “ash can” slides used by approxi- 
mately 1,000 kids. The closest Colorado area in usage was Winter Park which 
entertained 2,500 people the same weekend. Aspen had 400. 

These Colorado records in family winter use are being broken at Hidden 
Valley in spite of the fact there have, to date, been no tows operating. Soon 
2 disk-type tows of 1,200- and 2,300-foot length will be installed. Shuttle bus 
service has jumped from 2 to 7 buses, 5 of these are of the latest scenic vista- 
dome type. 

All this brings me to the point of this letter. With all the increasing family 
use, and when these tows are installed, there is going to develop a real emer- 
gency next winter in properly caring for the ever-increasing number of partici- 
pants, and in fulfilling the Government’s obligation to provide maximum safety 
through adequate patroling, first aid, ete. 

I have kept in close touch with developments in Rocky Mountain National 
Park through Jim Lloyd, superintendent there, because of the campaign we 
had in obtaining permission to develep this great national area for a year- 
around use rather than its former short use of 4 months each year. Periodically 
I have personally inspected developments there and after talking with those 
coneerned, know that the following request for conservatively estimated appro- 
priations are of an emergency nature because they must be included in appro- 
priations for next year. Your recommendations directly to members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee at this time must be made if adequate facil- 
ities are to be made available for next year. Included also is a small sum for 
emergeney summer operations not included in the regular budget. 

Winter operations, $40,000 for management including ranger patrolling, snow 
trail maintenance and first aid. 

Summer operations, $50,000 needed to provide comfort stations, tables and 
fireplaces for Glacier Basin campgrounds which was enlarged last summer 
but no provision made for these fundamental facilities. Also at Aspenglen 
campground the county sanitarian, last summer, because of inadequate sewage 
system, threatened to close its operation. The same condition will exist next 
summer unless appropriated funds are provided. 

Thanking you in advance for making these emergency requests known to 
the proper members of the Senate Appropriations Committee, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRep P. CLATWORTHY, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Wooprow Witson CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION COMMISSION 
LETTER FROM SENATOR ROBERTSON 


Chairman Haypen. At this time I would like to have included in 
the record a letter I have received from Senator Robertson concerning 
funds for the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission. 
T am advised that House Joint Resolution No. 443 to increase the au- 
thorization for this Commission has passed the House and is likely to 
pass the Senate on the call of the calendar next week. It is the hope 
of the Senator that we will have a budget estimate by the time we 
mark up the bill. The Senator’s letter will be considered as the justi- 
fications for the estimate that we hope to receive. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COM MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
March 10, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CARL: On yesterday, I told you that Eastland expects to get reported 
from Judiciary on Monday, House Joint Resolution 443 to authorize an addi- 
tional appropriation of $48,500 to carry forward the work of the Woodrow 
Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission and, therefore, I was glad that you 
do not plan to close hearings on the pending Interior bill before Friday of next 

73918—56——57 
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week as we desire to appear before your subcommittee to ask for the additional 
funds. 

In order that you may, before the hearings, have in mind just what is in- 
volved, I enclose a condensed statement of our budget showing how the previous 
$51,500 has been obligated and how the additional $48,500 will be used. I am 
hoping, of course, that we will get a budget estimate and if so that would, of 
course, simplify the matter for all concerned. 

But whether we get a budget estimate or not, I think you will agree with me 
that Woodrow Wilson is entitled to rank as one of our really great Presidents, 
that he was the best expounder in modern times of the political philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson, that it was his vision on economic matters that resulted in a 
Federal Reserve Act which assured the stability of the banking industry, and 
that it was his vision on foreign affairs that ‘laid the foundation for a world 
peace organization and also the program of freer international trade which 
has been our national policy since the adoption of the Hull reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program in 1934. 

Attached to the material I am sending you is a brief summary of how we hope 
to organize the Wilson celebration on a truly national scale. So, whether we 
get a budget estimate or not I hope your subcommittee will be willing to ap- 
prove what you think is necessary and proper to enable the Commission to do 
justice to the great man we seek to honor. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIs. 
A. Willis Robertson. 


Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission 


Obligations 
and commit-| Additional 
ments to needs 
date 


Salaries and expenses of operating staff (including ee. Z cok Dac last) $22, 671 $11, 000 
Contractual services. - -- bb apethslitomab awed 15, 212 9, 000 
Travel and communication ‘costs of Commission members... 4, 321 6, 500 
Printing and reproduction of handbook, newsletter, press releases, mats, 

filler material, multilithed and processed letters, memorial volume. 


Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission, budget estimate, 1955-57 


Personal -s6PVices... 2... .nncannn $23, 328 


Administrative assistant, GS-11 (for 18 months) __- + 9, 585 
Secretary, GS-6 (for 18 months) 6, 120 
Secretary, WAE GS-5 (for 15 months) 3 2, 500 
Clerk-stenographer, GS-4 (for 12 months) 3, 415 
Clerk-stenographer, WAE GS-4 (for 12 months) 1, 708 


Travel 


Consultant 

Commission members 
Staff__ aaa 
Staunton pilgrimage 


Communications 
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Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission, budget estimate, 
1955-57—Continued 


Other contractual services____.----~-~--- =n than idicisicsteatagietciiged lela mee 


Public relations (for 15 months) 15, 000 
Research 2, 500 
Mat service 

I iittala ileal icige wnasiited 

Photography 

Miscellaneous___- 


Supplies and materials 


Handbook 
Newsletter 
Press releases 
Correspondence 
Office supplies 


Printing and reproduction 


Press release forms 

Handbook (100,000) 

Stationery 

Newsletter 

Press releases 

Miscellaneous duplicating (scripts, articles, reprints, radio and 
TV material, national organizations) ; 

Addressing and mailing 

SPT UIG EE SIPRUNIT TS: <<<. .oioncc 0s as cissicen eenensianneinniiinds stained mata ee stiles 

Processed letters 

Memorial volume 


THE Wooprow Witson CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


INTRODUCTION 


The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission consists of 12 
members. Seven were appointed by the President of the United States, two by 
the President of the Senate and two by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, while one member was designated by the legislation creating the Commis- 
sion. Its Chairman is Maj. Gen. E Waltan Opie (retired) of Staunton, Va. The 
Vice Chairman is Hon. H. Alexander Smith, a Member of the Senate of the 
United States, and the statutory executive officer is Conrad L. Wirth, Director of 
the National Park Service. 

Honorary members of the Commission are the widow and the daughter of 
Woodrow Wilson and the two living former Presidents of the United States. 

The full commission has thus far held 4 meetings since its organization in 
the spring of 1955 and its 5-member Executive Committee holds monthly meet- 
ings, the first of which took place in August of 1955. Thus far two full-time 
employees have performed the daily and staff work of the Commission with the 
generous help of members of the staff of the Director of the National Park 
Service. That Service also performs facilitating or housekeeping services for 
the Commission. 


PROGRAM OF THE COMMISSION 


The Congress has directed the Commission “to develop and to execute suitable 
plans” for celebrating in 1956 the 100th anniversary of the birth of Woodrow 
Wilson. To this end it has also directed the Commission “to cooperate with and 
to assist” a similar body created by the Commonwealth of Virginia “and to invite 


all of the people of the United States to join” in celebrating the Woodrow 
Wilson centennial. 
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While the Federal Commission expects to take part directly in commemorative 
ceremonies to be held in Staunton, Va., on April 28, it believes that the most 
effective service it can undertake is to generate nationwide citizen activity 
marking the Wilson centennial. The Commission’s major effort, therefore, will 
be to inform the Nation that 1956 is the Wilson centennial year and to stimu- 
late and encourage citizen organizations throughout the country to plan and 
produce appropriate programs ‘The Commission is urging various groups— 
entire communities, civic, service, patriotic, and educational groups, State and 
local governments, churches and synagogues, schools, libraries, and learned 
societies, the press, TV, radio, and professional organizations—to plan and 
produce programs in 1956 honoring Woodrow Wilson. 

In order to inform and stimulate those groups, the Commission must communi- 
eate with them by means of publications and correspondence. To that end the 
Commission prepares and issues periodically a newsletter that gives informa- 
tion about Wilson centennial events throughout the Nation. The newsletter is 
mailed to more than 4,000 communities, organizations, and informational media. 

The Commission has also prepared a handbook of program materials and sug- 
gestions. It is designed to help those who plan programs honoring Woodrow 
Wilson and will be widely distributed to citizen groups throughout the country. 

The Commission will also prepare and distribute other materials designed to 
help particular groups or those of specialized interest to take part in the Wilson 
centennial celebrations. Some of these items will consist of materials about 
Woodrow Wilson that can be directly used by groups in their centennial pro- 
grams, e. g., fact sheets, discussion guides, brief concrete accounts of special 
phases of Wilson’s career, speech material, and the like. Others will consist of 
items useful to newspapers and other informational media, e. g., mats, editorial 
data, fillers, ete. 

In addition, the Commission communicates directly by letter with governors 
of States and Territories, mayors of more than 3,000 communities, more than 400 
colleges and universities, and scores of national organizations, many with hun- 
dreds of local affiliates that have requested the Commission to furnish informa- 
tion and materials for their Wilson programs. 

The early issues of the Commission’s newsletter give some indication of the 
kinds of Woodrow Wilson centennial programs that are being planned—their 
variety and nationwide scope and the kinds of organizations that are undertaking 
programs. Already 88 national civic organizations have said that they are eager 
to take part in the centennial, as have a growing number of religious groups and 
local committees appointed by mayors. These people are willing to give their 
time and facilities, but they look to the Commission for help. They look to it 
for practical suggestions about devising their programs, and above all for con- 
erete materials on which they can base their programs. Supplying these needs 
and .meeting their requests is a most important part ef the Commission’s work: 
A recent concrete example may be cited in the religious area. The board ef 
Christian education of the Presbyterian Church in the United States wants not 
only a large number .of handbooks but has also requested the Commission to pre- 
pare specific program material on Woodrow Wilson as a Christian educator: 
The board proposes to make that topic the theme of .a forthcoming educational 
and discussion program in all of the denomination’s 1,800 local congregations 
during the month ef September. 

This is but one example of the wide interest in the Wilson centennial and of 
the kinds of requests fer service and assistance that come to the Commission. 
Similar requests are coming from various civic and educational organizaitens as 
well as from news and informational media. 


NEEDS OF THE .COM MISSION 


Nationwide interest in the centennial has been generated. It is rising in 
intensity and the volume of work that the Commission must do if it is to perform 
the job Congress directed it to perform is increasing rapidly. Requests for serv- 
ice and assistance of the kinds mentioned above must be honored if the Commis- 
sion is to do the job assigned. But honoring those requests and preparing and 
distributing the many informational items that are the basic work of the Com- 
mission is costly. Both the mechanics and the postage are substantial cost 
factors. In addition, the volume of correspondence is becoming so heavy and 
the need for additional clerical and research help so pressing that some addition 
to the staff personnel is required, 
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It must be remembered that this temporary Commission exists only to help in 
making a notable year of the centennial of a great former President, and that its 
main work will necessarily be concentrated in the centennial year for which it 
was created. 

COMMU NICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. I am informed by the clerk that the committee 
has received numerous communications pertaining to various items 
inthe bill. I donot think it is necessary to include all such communi- 
‘ations in the record, but I will ask the clerk to go through them and 
include in the record enough of the letters and telegrams in order that 
the committee may have the benefit of the views of the interested 
parties, 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF MINES 
FUNDS FOR STATISTICAL WORK 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 1, 1956. 
Senator Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, Senate: 

We of the west coal oil industry have noted that the House has passed a 
Department of Interior apprporiation bill providing for a reduction of $2 million 
in funds allocated to Bureau of Mines activities covering conservation and 
development of mineral resources. It also provides for a reduction. of $286,000 
for the fiscal year 1957 in funds for collection, analysis, and distribution of 
statistical and informational material. We understand as a result of such 
reduction it is possible that San Francisco statistical office of the Bureau of 
Mines may be closed. Since the data supplied by that office is of utmost im- 
portance for planning operations to provide adequate supply of petroleum 
products at the time and place needed by the United States Armed Forces and 
the civilian economy, and since there is a similar need for such information 
by Federal Government agencies, the United States Armed Forces, banks, and 
other groups, we respectfully urge you to use your good offices to insure that 
sufficient appropriations are allocated to the funetion of fathering statistical 
und informational material to guarantee the continued existence of the San 
Francisco statistical office of the Bureau of Mines, as it is presently operated. 

Respectfully, 
WESTERN Ort & GAS ASSOCIATION, 
FELIx CHAPPELLET, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., March 1, 1956. 


CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

We understand that the Interior Department appropriation bill recently passed 
by the House substantially reduced amount recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget for statistical work by the Bureau of Mines. We understand also that 
such action will result in closing of the California branch of the Bureau of 
Mines which has been extremely helpful to the important segment of the petro- 
leum industry on the west coast in compiling and distributing information 
essential to planning operations. We respectfully request that you take such 
action as necessary to assure a Bureau of Mines appropriation which will permit 
the Bureau to continue its highly essential statistical work. 

D. T. STAPLES, 
President Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE COPPER RIVER HIGHWAY 


Corpova, ALASKA, February 11, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN : Our Delegate to Congress, Bob Bartlett, has asked that 
an additional appropriation be made in the 1957 fiscal budget, to the Alaska 
Road Commission, so that work may be continued on the Couper River Highway. 

This highway will tie one more populated area into the road network of the 
Territory and, because we are a producing community, repay the cost many 
times. For years our plants processing seafood have produced in excess of 
5 million each year. Because of the lack of surface transportation our trade 
has been only to the south. The markets to west and north, although only 
a few miles away, cannot be tapped. 

If Alaska is to become self supporting we must have ways and means for 
interterritorial trade, This partially completed road, I feel, is an advance in 
that direction. 

I know that you have always been sympathetic to our problems and ask that 
you assist us in this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN H. Rosswos. 





NortH STAR THEATRE, 
Cordova, Alaska, February 11, 1956. 
Mr. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeEAR Mr. Haypen: I am sure you would be interested to know how important 
the Copper River Highway is to people of Cordova and the surrounding area, 
as well as most of the interior Alaska. When the road is completed it will 
tap a vast reservoir of mineral resources which at present are lying dormant 
because of inaccessibility, not the least of these is enormous quantities of cop- 
per, which I understand is quite an essential commodity at this time. 

Cordova has one of the finest year round deep sea ports in Alaska, and only 
needs a connecting road with the Alaska road system to become one of the 
busiest and most important part in Alaska, both for receiving freight for the 
interior as well as discharging enormous quantities of minerals, coal and prob- 
ably oil. 

I am sure after you have carefully considered these as well as the many other 
factors that you will do all in your power to see to it that an appropriation is 
included in the budget for the continuation of the Copper River Highway. 
Please do not let the Copper River Highway become the forgotten road to the 
interior. 

Yours very truly, 
Davip H. PARMETER. 


CorpdovA COMMUNITY Hosprrat, 
Cordova, Alaska, February 11, 1956. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As hospital administrator and minister of the Community Baptist 
Church, I urge your further consideration of a $2,200,000 appropriation for the 
Copper River Highway. 

Admittedly this is a project which particularly concern Cordova people, for 
we believe it will mean much to us and to the Territory. The route is beauti- 
fully scenic, and once completed will prove a wonderful tourist attraction. In 
recent years, people in the States have been touring Alaska in greater numbers 
despite much adverse publicity by the auto clubs and groups giving out infor- 
mation on highway conditions. Most Americans cannot afford air transpor- 
tation for pleasure; they will drive anywhere there is a road. Alaska is mag- 
nificent tourist country. Lack of roads deprives American citizens the privilege 
of seeing it. 
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The Copper River Highway will open Cordova to the States and the interior 
to the sea. Within that range of mountains, now inaccessible, may lie unknown 
mineral resources. Vast quantities are known. The road will help to get 
at these resources, and aid the industrial development of the area. 

Alaska needs to be opened now, so that people can begin to get at the natural 
resources in mineral, oil, and timber. It is bound to become that country to 
absorb the overflow of a growing population in the States. 

Cordova itself is awakening to the potentialities of the future. With a new 
elementary school, a new hospital and many new homes, it is coming out of 
its 18-year sleep, since the coopper mines closed down. 

Alaska can no longer be ignored, or treated only as a military reservation. 
The responsibilities still lie in the hands of the Federal Government. We ask 
your earnest consideration. 

Yours truly, 
Howarp E. May, Jr. 


Copper River Auto SAtes, 
Cordova, Alaska, February 10, 1956, 
Hon, CarL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Stir: I am writing to ask that in the interest of getting Alaska off the 
welfare roles that you favorably consider measures designed to equip Alaska 
to attract industry and population which will in turn develop this vast territory. 

Of immediate concern to me is the fate of the Copper River Highway, which, 
upon completion, will top an area of rich mineralization, usable agricultural 
lands and some of the best hydroelectric sites of the United States. As you 
doubtless know, the Government has already spent in the neighborhood of $3 
million on the road thus far. It is my view that appropriations should be 
considered as investments from which the Government expects a return and 
in order to get a return from appropriations for roads here or elsewhere it is 
necessary that such roads be completed. Dragging out the construction over 
a period of 10 or 15 years is not going to benefit anyone and will doubtless 
make the ultimate cost much higher than if it were completed in a lesser time. 

I urge that you consider these facts and call them to the attention of your 
committee when considering the matter of funds for the Copper River Highway. 

Thanking you for your consideration of this matter, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Wut1ram E. Bonser, 
Manager. 


BUREAU OF MINES AND FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. 
Washington 6, D. ©., March 23, 1956. 
Hon. Carl HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Interior and Related Agencies Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States urges 
your subcommittee to make the following reductions in H. R. 93890, Department 


of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill, 1957: 
BUREAU OF MINES 


“Conservation and Development of Mineral Resources,” page 12, lines 15-21: 

The budget estimate for the activities under this heading is $17,363,000. 
H. R. 9390 as passed by the House reduced this to $15,363,000 a reduction of $2 
million from the budget recomendation but an increase of $570,000 above the 
amounts available for 1956. 

A total of $1,507,500 was budgeted for research work on oil shale. H. R. 9390 
reduced this item to $307,000 eliminating $1 million for the mining research work 
at Rifle, Colo., and $200,500 of the total programed for oil-shale research at the 
Laramie, Wyo., laboratory. The national chamber believes that the Federal 
Government has financed enough research in this area to provide the basis for 
industrial development by private enterprise in time of emergency or at such 
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time as exploration of this petroleum source is otherwise warranted. We there- 
fore urge your subcommittee to sustain this cut. 

Similarly, we urge you to sustain the cuts made by the House of $571,500 to 
$300,000 for “Minerals research, unclassified,” of $486,426 to $244,626 for re- 
search on materials of construction, and of $1,686,984 to $1,400,784 for the col- 
lection, analysis, and distribution of statistical and informational material. 
We believe that these reductions are well justified. 

“Health and Safety,” page 12, lines 22-25: 

H. R. 9890 contains the budget estimate of $5.304,300 for this work. This ‘is 
an increase of $304,300 above the amount available for the current year, ap- 
proximately enough to finance increased costs due to the 1955 Pay Act. 

This includes $3,874,300 for mine inspections and investigations, compared 
with $3,879,000 for 1956 and $3,671,201 for 1955. A large number of coal mines, 
particularly the smaller and less efficient ones, have been closed because of 
market conditions during the past 2 or 8 years. While coal production increased 
in 1955 calendar year compared with 1954, the increase has come principally 
from the continuing mines rather than from reopening closed mines. The 
chamber believes that this program was overfinanced during fiscal 1955 and 
1956. We therefore urge you to make a cut of $500,000 in the item for mine 
inspections and investigations, making the total for health and safety $4,804,300. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICES 


“Management of Resources,” page 16, lines 8-25, page 17, lines 1-2: 

H. R. 9890 contains the budget estimate of $9,696,000, an increase of $2,967,500 
over the 1956 appropriations. Management of mammal and bird reservations 
accounts for $2,735,400 of the budget estimate compared with $918,400 of the 
1956 estimate. The budget states that the proposed increase is primarily a shift 
in financing from permanent appropriations. 

The chamber recommends a cut of ¥1 million for land acquisition for mammal 
and bird reservations from permanent indefinite funds. A corresponding cut 
should be made from annual definite funds for other purposes and the money 
saved from the permanent indefinite funds applied to these purposes. We do 
not feel that this is the time, when every effort should be made to balance the 
budget, to spend a million dollars for the acquisition of more land for these 
refuges. 

“Investigations of Resources,” page 17, lines 3-10: 

H. R. 9390 contains the budget request of $5,065,000 for this purpose, which 
compares with $4,917,000 in 1956. 

Under this item is $1,150,000 for exploration, development, and utilization of 
fishery resources, which is supplemented by moneys appropriated under the 
permanent account “Promote and develop fishery products and research per- 
taining to American fisheries.” The chamber recommends a cut of $315,000 for 
“Fishery education and market development,” from Saltonstall-Kennedy funds, 
used largely to demonstrate the cooking of fishery products in schools and 
colleges and to promote the use of fish for food. The chamber believes that this 
should be a function of the fishery industry and not the Federal Government. A 
corresponding cut of $315,000 should be made from annual definite funds for 
necessary research work and the money from the Saltonstall-Kennedy funds used 
for replacement. 

We request that this letter be made a part of the hearings on H. R. 9390, 
Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriations bill, 1957. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


FORESTRY RESEARCH 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICUTURE AND FORESTRY, 


March 20, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HaypEN: I appreciate very much the courtesies you extended 
to Dr. James Bethel, director of the wood products laboratory at State college in 
Raleigh, N. C., when he appeared before you last Friday to testify in favor of an 
appropriation for research in hardwood management and utilization at State 
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college. I am sorry I could not be present with him, and I would be grateful 
if you would include this letter in the record regarding his request. 

As you know, I am particularly interested in this project. North Carolina bas 
the largest wood furniture industry in the Nation, leads the country in manufac- 
ture of hardwood veneer and plywood, is among the leaders in the manufacture 
of lumber and pulp and paper products, and has the largest acreage of Piedmont 
and Mountain hardwoods of any southern State. 

Recognizing the importance of the wood products industries in the develop- 
ment of the State, North Carolina has developed at State college the outstand- 
ing wood research laboratory in the South, and one of the few major laboratories 
in the country. 

While approximately $12,000 a year has been allocated by the Forest Service 
to State college’s wood products laboratory to conduct specialized research in 
areas where this laboratory alone possesses the necessary special equipment and 
competent staff, I believe this small amount is out of proportion to the appro- 
priations which have been made for such laboratories in other seetions of the 
country. I am not suggesting here that appropriations for such other centers 
should be reduced ; instead, I am expressing my hope that a proportionate appro- 
priation will be made for such research in North Carolina, where there is a 
much greater wood-using industry to justify this type of program. Our great 
furniture industry is now seriously concerned with the problem of converting 
increasingly poor quality raw material into quality products, and along with our 
other wood industries is actively interested in and will support increased appro- 
priations for research in these areas. 

I will greatly appreciate your committee's favorable consideration of this 
request for an appropriation. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
W. Kerr Scort. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


MemPuts, TENN., March 2, 1956. 
Senator Cart HaybEn, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAaybDEN: We have for a number of years been closely asso- 
ciated with the forest products industries of the United States. In our work we 
have necessarily been in touch with the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., on a great many occasions. The work of this laboratory, in general, has 
been excellent, notwithstanding the unrealistic attitude taken by Congress on 
the matter of appropriations. 

Ever since the end of World War II this Laboratory has been on an austerity 
budget which has meant a restriction of their manpower and work to the point 
where very little, if any, basic research has been accomplished. As the forest 
products industry is one of our most important from the standpoint of national 
product and employment, we ask that you as a Senator from a State important 
for its forest products to carefully consider the budget prepared by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the Forest Products Laboratory. We 
understand this budget carries an increase over past years. Knowing the 
situation at the Forest Products Laboratory from a personal standpoint, we 
strongly urge you to vote for this budget and funds which will be a start at least 
in permitting the experts we have at Madison to do the jobs to which they are 
dedicated. 

It will be deeply appreciated if you will give us your thoughts on this matter, 
which is of great importance to this industry. 

Cordially yours, 
CHAPMAN CHEMICAL Co., 
C. F. Grafton, 
C. F. Grarton, Vice President. 
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NORTHEASTERN Woop Urinization Counctn, INc., 
New Haven, Conn., March 7, 1956. 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Str: The Northeastern Wood Utilization Council is greatly concerned in the 
work of the United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and its 
continuance. Research at the Laboratory has benefited the wood-using industries 
and the public generally. 

The Laboratory’s increase of $468,000 as in the President’s budget should, 
we feel, be granted despite the need for reducing Government expenditures since 
this would seem pennywise and pound foolish. 

Your honorable subcommittee is aware of the relatively meager sums appro- 
priated to the Laboratory and the need for increased funds to meet the needs 
of industry. 

The council urges that the amount proposed by the budget for the Forest 
Products Laboratory and cut by the House be restored by Senate action. 

Respectfully, 
A. B. RECKNAGEL, 
Exrccutive Secretary. 





FOREST RESEARCH IN MINNESOTA 


UNITED STatTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
February 24, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: The third largest industry group in the State of Minnesota 
is that comprised by the Minnesota forest industries. Almost all of the raw 
materials for these industries are found in northern, and particularly, northeast- 
ern Minnesota. About 1414 million acres, or 74 percent of the total land in 
northeastern Minnesota is classified as commercial forest land. There are 2 
national forests in Minnesota comprising more than 214 million acres. Poten- 
tially, northern Minnesota is a prime source of the Nation’s timber and pulp 
needs. 

Yet, northeastern Minnesota is now classified as one of the Nation’s problem 
areas. It is rated in the lowest one-fifth on the agriculture level of living index. 

A survey of Minnesota’s forest resources completed in 1953 emphasizes the 
amount of work remaining to be done to get the forests in a reasonably productive 
condition. One-quarter of the commercial forest land is covered with brush and 
is not growing timber. Most of the 6 million acres in the young seedling and 
sapling classification are understocked. The acreage of the valuable pine and 
black spruce forests has declined over 20 percent since 1936. Although there is 
a large acreage of aspen, the amount of high quality aspen timber is declining. 
There are, however, large surpluses of unused low-grade aspen and hardwood 
timber. 

It is clear that a greatly expanded program of research and forest manage- 
ment must be undertaken before these tens of millions of acres of forest area in 
Minnesota, two-thirds of it publicly owned, can be properly utilized. The high 
cost of some present forestry practices is delaying the progress in putting much 
of this land under intensive forest management. Other areas are not adaptable 
to cheap machine-tree-planting methods. Still other areas of potential timber 
growth are going to waste because cheap methods are not yet available to control 
undesirable brush and weed trees. A badly needed program is one to develop new 
uses for the plentiful low-grade aspen and hardwoods; another is in the study 
of forest-tree diseases. 

Presently, there is a considerable effort being made by the State of Minnesota, 
by the county governments of a number of northeastern Minnesota counties, and 
by the Federal Government through the Agricultural Extension Service and the 
United States Forest Service to intensify and expand the economic value of this 
vast area. 

The State of Minnesota has greatly expanded its staff to intensify forest 
management on the more than 3 million acres under State ownership. Four 
extension foresters are also working in the area, aling with two State divisions of 
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forestry project foresters, to help the farmers and small owners with woodlot 
management. Two and a half million acres, in 2 national forests, are under the 
direct management of the United States Forest Service. In addition many in- 
dustries in Minnesota have added forestry staffs to manage their forest land 
holdings. 

Much of the interest and early success of this work can be attributed to Federal 
leadership. Forest management practices and planting knowledge were de- 
veloped largely through the research work of the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station of the United States Forest Service. Prior to 1946, the Federal ex- 
penditure through this station for forest management research in northern 
Minnesota had been only $20,000 annually. In 1946, Congress directed the sta- 
tion to establish the Headwaters Research Center in northern Minnesota with 
an appropriation of $30,000, thus increasing the total annual Federal allotment 
for forest management research in the area to $50,000. The center was estab- 
lished at Grand Rapids, Minn. 

Since that time, the costs of carrying on research work have increased, with 
out any adjustment in appropriations. All costs since 1946, of course, have 
increased considerably. In addition, many new problems, and opportunities, 
have become apparent since the 1953 Minnesota forest survey. 

Simply to restore the research program at the Headwaters Research Center to 
its 1946 level would require an increase in appropriations of $23,000. This 
would offset the inflation in salariés, rents, transportation, and materials. 

However, in order to undertake the additional and badly needed studies in 
forest regeneration, including techniques for more economical reforestation and 
aspen management, an additional appropriation of $25,000 will be needed. To 
initiate the critically needed programs in the utilization of low-grade hardwood 
and aspen, and the control of forest tree diseases, an appropriation of $20,000 
should be provided. 

The present administration has failed to include any provision for these new 
studies at the Headwaters Research Center in the 1957 budget. Indeed, it has 
not even seen fit to restore the program to its 1946 level by requesting funds tu 
offset the inflated costs at the center. 

A total increase of $68,000 to the budget of the Headwater Research Center at 
Grand Rapids, Minn., would make it possible for the center to give the leadership 
so urgently required if the great forest resources of northern Minnesota are to 
be adequately developed. 

I therefore urge that the Senate Appropriations Committee inelude an item 
for $68,000 to be added to the regular 1957 appropriation requested by the United 
States Forest Service for its Headwaters Research Center at Grand Rapids, 
Minn. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


FOREST RESEARCH IN IOWA 


UNItTEpD STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 38, 1956. 
Hon. Cart. HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I know you will want to give every consideration to the 
request of the Iowa Forestry Association in regard to funds for the Federal 
forestry research program that is in progress under the jurisdiction of the Ames 
Forest Research Center, Forest Service, USDA, Ames, Iowa. I am enclosing 
letter dated January 30, 1956, from Mr. Clyde M. Frudden, cochairman, Iowa 
Forestry Association, Greene, Iowa, and I shall deeply appreciate anything you 
may do to obtain favorable action by your committee on Mr. Frudden’s recom- 
mendations. 

Many thanks, and with best personal regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
THos. E, MArrin. 
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Iowa Forestry ASSOCIATION, 
Greene, Iowa, January 30, 1956. 
Hon. THomAs E. Martin, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Martin: Last year I wrote you relative to some of our forestry 
needs. This year, as cochairman of the Iowa Forestry Association, I wish to 
again call some of our problems to your attention. 

The Iowa Forestry Association is a newly formed group of individuals pri- 
marily concerned with improving the forestry programs both in lowa and the 
Nation. We recognize forestry research as especially important in getting a 
sound program underway in Iowa and we solicit your support in securing addi- 
tional funds for the Federal forestry research program that is in progress out 
here under jurisdiction of the Ames Forest Research Center, Forest Service, 
USDA, Ames. 


For use in lowa we recommend increase funds in the following specific fields 
of endeavor : 


A, WESTERN IOWA 


The erosion and water runoff problems are terrific in the rough lands along 
the Missouri River. You are familiar with the problems out there so there is 
no need for me to elaborate on them. We suggest tree-planting research and 
experiments to find what trees can be planted successfully on the thousands of 
acres of rough lands of western Iowa and to determine how trees can be planted 
to help hold the water on the land and prevent formation of gullies. An addi- 
tional appropriation of at least $25,000 is needed to start this important research 
program in western Iowa and to expand tree-planting experiments elsewhere in 
the State. This is especially true in view of the important part tree planting 
can play in the land-bank program that is being considered by Congress. 


B. FOREST MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Also in western Iowa, there are several hundred thousand acres of bur oak 
timber that is short and scrubby and of no real commercial value. Research 
work needs to be started to learn how those forest areas can be converted to 
better kinds of trees and to find markets for the low-quality trees now growing 
out there. The program of forest management research in other parts of the 
State needs to be expanded and we recommend an additional appropriation of 
$15,000 for management experiments in western Iowa and elsewhere in the 
State. 

C. UTILIZATION OF SMALL PRODUCTS FROM THE FORESTS 


Iowa’s 2.6 million acres of timberland have suffered over the years because 
of lack of management. As a result there is a lot of waste material left in the 
woods when timber is cut. The waste material is in the form of short logs, 
large limbs, and low-quality trees. 

We need to develop highly portable equipment such as woodchippers or small 
sawmills that can be taken into the woods to salvage the waste material eco- 
nomically and at a profit to the farmers. Livestock bedding is in short supply 
and costly out here. Wood chips make an excellent substitute for straw bedding 
but there is no chipper on the market that is efficient in production of chips and 
within the price range that farmers can afford to pay. 

We recommend an appropriation of $15,000 to start studies to find ways of 
better utilizing the products of Iowa’s forests. 


D. WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 


The problems associated with the lowering of the water table are still with us 
in Iowa. Failure of numerous wells is especially acute in the southern part of 
the State. We believe that better management of the existing forests, planting 
of trees on rough lands, and other measures of proper watershed management 
would help improve the water supply in southern Iowa. Watershed management 
studies should be started out here as soon as possible, but in view of our above 
recommendations for increased appropriations we hesitate to make any specific 
suggestions for this work this year. It is something, though, that should be kept 
in mind as a very worthy program for future years. 
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We hope you find our recommendations acceptable and that you are successful 
in securing the additional funds for expanding the program of the Ames Forest 
Research Center in lowa. 

I saw in the newspaper that there is a proposed increase of $318,000 for the 
Forest Products Laboratory in the President’s budget recommendations to Con- 
gress. We hope the committee will act favorably on that item since the labora- 
tory has long been an outstanding leader in finding new and more profitable uses 
for wood. 

We appreciate your past efforts in behalf of forestry matters and we thank 
you for your assistance on the above matters. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Criype M. FRUpDEN, 
Cochairman, Iowa Forestry Association. 


FOREST RESEARCH IN THE UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


MARQUETTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Marquette, Mich., February 11, 1956. 
Senator Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
Forest Service Items, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sirk: The wood-product industries in Marquette provide employ- 
ment for about 900 people. This does not include woodsworkers. It has been 
conservatively estimated that the 6 wood product plants account for 55 million 
board-feet of timber each year. Practically all of this comes from our upper 
Michigan forests. One hundred and seven other wood-product manufacturing 
industries in the Upper Peninsula draw from our forest resources. 

Nine of the 10% million acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan are elassi- 
fied as forest land. This land will remain in this classification even though it 
will soon be harvested of the timber. We would like to see more timber erops 
planted under scientific methods to insure this land to produce crops in the 
future. The economy of this area depends upon our wood product industries. 

One step in the right direction would be increase the present $20,000 per year 
appropriation at Dukes Forest Service Experiment Station to $70,000 per year on 
a permanent basis. This would allow this 30-year experiment station to become 
a research center and apply its knowledge and experience to reforestation work 
in the cutover timber lands. 

Our board of directors have studied this problem and earnestly solicit your 
support for this increased appropriation for the Dukes Forest Experimental Sta- 
tion of the United States Forest Service office in Marquette. 

Respectfully yours, 
BEN Knavss, Secretary. 


Ironwoop, Micu., January 7, 1956. 
Senator Cart HAayDEN, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR HONORABLE SENATOR: Our company has had personal experience with the 
work being carried on by the Dukes Forest Experimental Station. In our opin- 
ion, it is one of the most constructive Government agencies we have ever dealt 
with, is staffed by dedicated, intelligent and practical-minded men who are doing 
a remarkable job in educating, encouraging and helping private industries in the 
Upper Peninsula to practice good forestry. The impact of their work has been 
tremendous in insuring the future stability and the forest economy in the Upper 
Peninsula. 

Present appropriations designated for use to the Dukes station have not been 
adequate for them to do the quantity and type of research work necessary for 
this area. We strongly urge you to support adequate research appropriations 
for the building up of a research center for the Dukes Experiment Station. 

Yours very truly, 
AHONEN LUMBER Co., 
Roy R. AHONEN, President. 
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NATIONAL FOREST RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Marcu 8, 1956. 
Hon. Cart B. HayYpEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: This is a plea on behalf of the National Forest Recre- 
ation Association for an appropriation of a total of $5,500,000 for the item 
of “Sanitation and public camps” in the Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957. 

A very careful study of the needs shows that that amount is necessary to 
protect the national forests from fire; the people and communities using water 
from the national forests from polluted water supplies; and the camping public 
from using polluted water. 

The above amount requested is not for frills. It is for the bare necessities 
to provide ftireproofed camps, sanitary facilities, and safe water for the ever- 
increasing number of campers and picnickers who use the national forests. 
The Federal Government owns and administers this land. The general public 
uses it. If safe and sanitary camps are not available the public is forced to 
spread out over other public and privately owned land. This causes a serious 
tire hazard to public and private properties and threatens the camping public 
and the communities below with unsafe water supplies. 

Our members are commercial recreation operators located on all of the western 
national forests. They are in the best position to know the conditions as they 
exist. They are asking nothing for themselves. Unless their protection against 
forest fires and polluted water supplies is a selfish motive. 

We note with approval that the House has recognized the great need in 
the national parks by approving an item of $15 million for campgrounds, sani- 
tation, and construction in the national parks. We request your favorable action 
in approving $5.5 million for sanitation and public camps in the national forests. 

We further request that this letter be incorporated in the hearings on the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture appropriation bill. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATIONAL ForeST RECREATION ASSOCIATION, 
C. B. Morse, Manager. 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
March 1, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriation Committee, Interior and Related Agencies, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAypEN: The budget recommendations released on January 16 
contain several encouraging items from a conservation standpoint. It seems 
to us that it could be characterized as including minimum increases where 
increases were recommended. 

We were very pleased to note that the House committee approved the budget 
recommendations pertaining to the protection and use of the national forests. 

It is hoped that your committee will see fit to retain or increase still more 
the increases recommended for timber management, $1,600,000; range manage- 
ment, $100,000; campgrounds, $470,000; mining-law administration, $250,000; 
maintenance and improvements, $465,250; and employee housing, $1 million. 

At the 33d annual convention of the Oregon division the need for funds for 
the Forest Service’s part in game management was discussed at length. The 
result was unanimous approval of the two resolutions that we are enclosing. 

As little or no work in regard to wildlife habitat is being done by the Forest 
Service, we earnestly urge that funds suggested be included by your committee 
action on this appropriation. It would provide for a good start in wildlife 
habitat research and improvement. 

Your consideration of the enclosed resolutions will be very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN L. KEetuy, Secretary, Oregon Division. 
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RESOLUTION No, 7—WiLbDuire HasiTat RESEARCH 


Whereas one of the important crops of our forested areas is big game; and 

Whereas the national forests contain the principal habitat for the big game 
species and must provide maximum numbers of these animals to satisfy the 
public demand for big-game harvest; and 

Whereas the urgent need for improving and restoring the big-game ranges 
is recognized but past attempts have not been successful due to lack of knowl- 
edge as to the proper methods and techniques; and 

Whereas the science of big-game management is new, and there has been no 
comprehensive program of research to establish a sound basis for big-game 
Management: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Oregon division, Izaak Walton League of America in con- 
vention assembled at Bend, Oreg., November 26, 1955, That Congress be re- 
quested to appropriate to the United States Forest Service, for the purpose of 
conducting research to determine the proper methods of rehabilitating and 
maintaining big-game ranges in the 11 Western States to insure future harvests 
of the big-game resource, the sum of $500,000 annually, beginning the fiscal 
year 1957; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Oregon division send copies of this reso- 
lution to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Oregon congressional delegation, the 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and appropriate subcommittees thereof. 


RESOLUTION No. 8S—IMPROVEMENT OF WILDLIFE HABITAT 


a 

Whereas the national forests constitute the most important areas available 
to the public for outdoor recreation, including hunting and fishing, and also 
constitute the principle habitat for fish and game; and 

Whereas the public demand for hunting and fishing has increased manifold 
in recent years, and is still growing, and places serious pressure on our renewa- 
ble natural resources, which may lead to their depletion unless the demand 
is recognized and provided for; and 

Whereas the national forest habitat for fish and game cannot supply the 
present use requirements and is not being developed to accommodate the in- 
creasing needs for public use for fishing and hunting: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Oregon division, Izaak Walton League of America in con- 
vention assembled at Bend, Oreg., November 26, 1955, and does hereby urge, 
That Congress appropriate to the United States Forest Service for the pur- 
pose of developing, improving, and maintaining the wildlife habitat in the 11 
Western States, the sum of $800,000 annually, beginning with the fiscal year 
1957 ; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent by the secretary to the Oregon 
congressional delegation and appropriate congressional committees. 


CACHE NATIONAL FOREST, LAND ACQUISITION 


BricgHam Ciry, UTAH, March 2, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senator, Chairman Senate Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Interior and Related Agencies, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Haypen: We urge that you include the $10,000 in the Senate 
appropriations bill for the Department of Agriculture which we understand 
will be used for the purchase of watershed lands within the boundaries of 
Cache National Forest. 

As a community, we are vitally interested in these lands as they constitute 
one of the sources of our present water supply. 

We will greatly appreciate your support in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
BricHam Crry Corp., 
By C. LeGranpe Horsiey, Mayor. 
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Tue WESTERN Ow AND GAS ASSOCIATION, THE MIDCONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION, AND THE AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. KIRK, REPRESENTATIVE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez, Mr. Kirk? 

Mr. Kirk. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement and I would like to 
highlight it. : 

Senator Cuavez. You may do so. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. KIRK ON BEHALF OF THE WESTERN OIL & GAS 


ASSOCIATION, THE MIDCONTINENT OIL & GAS ASSOCIATION, THE AMERICAN 
PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 


My name is William F. Kirk. I am manager of the economics department, 
General Petroleum Corp., a west coast affiliate of Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 
Officially I am appearing before your committee in behalf of the Western Oil 
& Gas Association, with membership representing approximately 90 percent by 
volume of the west coast petroleum industry, and I wish to extend to this com- 
mittee the association’s appreciation for this audience. I am also authorized 
to speak for the Midcontinent Oil & Gas Association, and the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 

My comments are concerned entirely with the budget for petroleum statistical 
activities of the Bureau of Mines for fiscal year 1957. I understand that, by 
House action on H. R. 9390, the $190,590 sought for this activity has been re- 
duced by $36,000, although the original amount requested and approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget was the same as allotted for the current fiscal year after 
allowing for legislative wage increase. 

In these days of billion dollar figures a reduction of $36,000 does not in 
itself sound like a drastic reduction, but considering that it represents a 19 per- 
cent reduction in the amount requested it becomes of major importance to the 
petroleum industry as well as those in other industries, Government agencies, and 
the military, who know of the vital importance and need of these statistical 
data which the Bureau has done such a commendable job of gathering, analyzing. 
and publishing for so many years. 

I can assure you that it is with some reluctance that a businessman comes 
to Washington and takes a position that could be implied as not favoring econ- 
omies in Government, but I seriously feel that inadequate funds for this pur- 
pose would be false economy. 

The importance of adequate, accurate, and timely information to those in the 
petroleum industry who are responsible for the supply of petroleum products, 
when and where needed, for domestic and military use, cannot be overem- 
phasized. Our economy is geared to petroleum. With less than 7 percent of the 
world population, we are using over 50 percent of the total world production of 
oil products. Our use of petroleum products, now averaging approximately 8.3 
million barrels per day, has been reliably forecasted at 10 million barrels per 
day by 1960 and 12 million barrels per day by 1965. Considering that we now 
have less than 20 percent of the free world oil reserves, the job of intelligent 
management in the petroleum industry will become more complex and important 
with each coming year. Intelligent decisions in the absence of information on 
local and worldwide industry levéls of operation, production, stocks. unused 
capacity, ete., are impossible. The importance of this knowledge has been 
cemonstrated again and again both in peacetime and mobilization, and even 
more important, in time of actual war. The industry now, and for many years, 
has received this factual important information from the Bureau of Mines. 

This $36,000, or 19 percent, reduction by House action was presumably based 
on 1 of 2 premises. First: that the statistical information now gathered and 
published by the Bureau is in excess of that needed or, second, that there is 
inefficiency in the organization or in the personnel doing this work. 

Regarding the first premise of too much information, unfortunately the oppo- 
site is true. As comprehensive as these data are, there is a serious need for 
additional information and more frequent periods of reporting. For example: 
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The need for more adequate statistics on petroleum producing operations 
(exploration, development, and production) is of major importance to the 
Nation. These operations require tremendous annual capital investments: 
they produce two-thirds of the Nation’s energy production, which in value, 
exceeds that of all other domestic minerals. Despite this importance, statistics 
on petroleum producing operations are woefully inadequate with the result that 
many misconceptions about the industry create serious problems. 

We do not criticize the Bureau for the lack of this additional information 
for we appreciate that they can do only as much as available funds will permit. 
It is, however, a serious deficiency of an important phase of the petroleum 
industry which we hope can soon be corrected. 

Regarding possible inefficiency in organization or personnel, I can only speak 
from my observations through personal contact with the people of the Bureau. 
During the Korean conflict I was privileged to serve a term with the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense, as Assistant Director of the Program Division, 
which necessitated almost daily contact with people of the Bureau of Mines. 
I came to Washington, as I think many do, having a misinformed, preconceived 
notion that most Government agencies and civil-service employees were probably 
inefficient and could not measure up to the standards of private industry. My 
contacts with the Bureau convinced me that here was an agency of the Govern- 
ment that was well organized and staffed with people who on the average were 
as capable, efficient, and dedicated to their jobs as could be found in private 
industry. Inefficiency here, in my opinion, is not a legitimate basis for a 19 
percent reduction in funds, 

In an industry such as ours, little is static and the same applies to the statis- 
tical data. Constant improvement must continually be put into effect and new 
data developed and expanded in order to provide the industry, Government, 
and public with the information necessary to a general understanding of the 
industry. The petroleum industry has cooperated wholeheartedly with the 
Bureau of Mines in all of its requests for help and assistance in developing 
new and additional material, and the reverse is also true. The record here 
is an illustration of fine cooperation between Government and industry to pro- 
mote a mutually helpful and constructive objective. This cooperative effort 
has not been without cost to the firms making up the petroleum industry. Com- 
pilation of statistical information by each of the hundreds of the reporting com- 
panies involves considerable manpower and a real financial burden. The in- 
dustry and Government have a substantial investment of past expenditures in 
data made available by the Bureau of Mines. The continuity of these series 
is an important part of their value. Any action that might be taken to jeopar- 
dize their continuity would destroy a substantial proportion of past investment. 

I have talked about the need and value of this statistical information on a 
national basis and would like now to discuss the even greater importance of 
this information on a regional basis, particularly as it applies to the Pacific 
coast area. The Bureau of Mines has a regional office in San Francisco which, 
along with other functions, has a petroleum statistical section collecting imfor- 
‘mation from west coast companies for use in the national reports, and also, 
from these data, compiles and publishes similar statistical reports of the petro- 
leum situation on the west coast. This petroleum statistical section operates 
on a nominal annual budget of approximately $20,000. Any reduction in the 
Bureau’s requested funds is, of course, a threat to this west coast office which 
has been compiling and publishing this information on an uninterrupted basis 
for the past 25 years. Regional stutistics provided by this office are indispen- 
sable for effective planning activities of the military, of various Government 
agencies, basic industries, utilities, and the companies making up the strategic 
west coast petroleum industry. 

In considering the importance of regional information for the Pacific coast 
area one needs to remember the uniquely essential role of petroleum in this 
area. In the Nation as a whole the products of our industry, oil and natural 
gas, provide about 67 percent of the energy used by the people. On the Pacific 
coast more than 90 percent of the energy used comes from oil and gas. In 
other parts of the country industrial and commercial plants using large vol- 
umes of oil can convert to coal usage without severe economic penalty, but 
that is not the case here because cheap coal supplies are not available. Hydro- 
electric power is important, but limited. It is a fact that the continued growth 
of the industrial activity in the West is dependent on adequate supplies of oil 
and natural gas. 
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The newness of the country has resulted in an economy based on motor 
transportation—automobiles and trucks. In the 5 Western States 11 percent 
of the Nation’s population own 14 percent of all the motor vehicles in the 
United States. Public transportation systems for the movement of people are 
of small importance and there is a distinct lack of the networks of rail lines 
for freight movements so .characteristie of the older parts of the country. 

The strategie importance of west coast oil to the military and national de 
fense is illustrated by the fact that California, with only 14 percent of the 
Nation’s crude oil production, is now supplying the military with approximately 
25 percent of its domestic purchases of all petroleum products. This percentage 
of supply has been even greater in times of actual war. 

Historically, the Pacific coast area has been self-sufficient in petroleum. For 
many years, California’s crude oil, refineries, and transportation facilties have 
supplied the demands in the area. Now, however, the California industry is 
at a point where local crude oil is no longer adequate to meet current demands, 
and the need for accurate and timely statistical data is becoming increasingly 
greater as demand for petroleum products in this area continues to exceed 
local supply. 

The deficiency of local supply has not found the industry unprepared. The 
information published by the west coast office of the Bureau of Mines con- 
tributed to the understanding of conditions which in turn enabled individual 
companies to anticipate this situation and to take the necessary steps to develop 
new sources of supply adequate to meet current and anticipated demands. 

I would like to cite just two of the important changes which have taken 
place in the energy supply and markets on the west coast since World War IT 
which, I believe, illustrates the continuing need for adequate information so 
that changes such as these can be intelligently anticipated and plans developed 
accordingly. First, the Pacific Northwest, once dependent entirely on California 
for its petroleum supply, is now experiencing a major change in sources for 
crude oil, finished petroleum products, and other forms of energy. Expanded 
refinery capacities in Utah, Wyoming, and Montana, together with new product 
pipelines westward into Idaho, eastern Oregon, and Washington, are now bring- 
ing finished petroleum products from Rocky Mountain area crude oil into Pacific 
Northwest markets. New refineries in the Puget Sound area of Washington 
now are supplying part of the Washington and Oregon markets with products 
manufactured from Canadian crude oil, which crude is being delivered to these 
refineries by the recently completed Canadian Trans Mountain oil pipeline. 
The first natural gas for the Pacific Northwest is now scheduled for July of 
this year. This gas will come from the San Juan Basin of southern Colorado 
and New Mexico via the newly installed Pacific Northwest pipeline. By 1958 
this area will be receiving added supplies of natural gas from the Peace River 
area in Canada through the West Coast Transmission pipeline. Second: since 
1947 California has been receiving natural gas from Texas and New Mexico. 
These deliveries now exceed 1,500 million eubie feet per day, equivalent to ap- 
proximately 250,000 barrels per day of fuel oil. This now represents more 
than half of the total gas marketed in California. 

These are but two of the many changes that are taking place in the sources 
and markets for energy on the west coast. Many more just as important could 
be cited. Since World War II new facilities now operating, building, or pro- 
gramed to bring added supplies of oil and natural gas to the west coast represent 
a private capital investment of close to $1% billion. These new projects have 
heen developed on the basis of extensive studies of the past, present, and future 
markets for energy on the west coast. The source of needed background in- 
formation to enable individual companies to make these intelligent studies has 
in every ease been the Bureau of Mines reports. There is no other source 
available from which this factual information could have been obtained. 

In conclusion, I respectfully urge that sufficient funds be appropriated to 
assure the continued uninterrupted statistical services of the Bureau of Mines. 
and to assure that the Bureau’s west coast statistical office of 25 years’ standing 
be continued as presently operated. The value of this factual information as 
the basis of future planning that may be necessary for the defense of this 
country can never be measured in dollars and cents. 
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BUREAU OF MINES 
PETROLEUM STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Kirk. My name is William F. Kirk. I am manager of the eco- 
nomics department, General Petroleum Corp., a west coast affiliate of 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 

Officially, I am appearing before your committee in behalf of the 
Western Oil & Gas Association, with membership representing ap- 
proximately 90 percent by volume of the west coast petroleum indus- 
try, and I wish to extend to this committee the association’s apprecia- 
tion for this audience. 

I am also authorized to speak for the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association and the American Petroleum Institute. 

Senator Cuavez. We have inserted your prepared statement in the 
record. 

Mr. Kirk. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kirk. My comments are concerned entirely with the budget 
for petroleum statistical activities of the Bureau of Mines for fiscal 
year 1957. I understand that, by House action on H. R. 9390, the 
$190,590 sought for this activ ity has been reduced by $36,000, although 
the original amount requested and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget was the same as allotted for the current fiscal year after allow- 
ing for legislative wage increase. 


NEED FOR STATISTICAL DATA 


In these days of billion dollar figures, a reduction of $36,000 does 
not in itself sound like a drastic reduction, but considering that it 
represents a 19-percent reduction in the amount requested, it becomes 
of major importance to the petroleum industry as well as those in 
other industries, Government agencies, and the military, who know 
of the vital importance and need of these statistical data which the 
Bureau has done such a commendable job of gathering, analyzing, and 
publishing for so many years. 

I can assure you that it is with some reluctance that a businessman 
comes to Washington and takes a position that could be implied as 
not favoring economies in Government, but I seriously feel that inade- 
quate funds for this purpose would be false economy. 

The importance of adequate, accurate, and timely information to 
those in the petroleum industry who are responsible for the supply of 
petroleum products, when and where needed, for domestic and mili- 
tary use, cannot be overemphasized. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me give you some figures (reading) : 

The Bureau program for the fiscal year 1957, a total of $1,686,984 for the 
collection, analysis, and distribution of statistical and informational material. 
The committee has applied a reduction of $286,200 to this program. 

Mr. Kirk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you want to talk to that item ? 

Mr. Kirk. I am only speaking of the $190,000 asked for petroleum 
statistics. They cut that by 19 percent. 

Senator Cuavez. You would like to have that restored ? 

Mr. Krrx. We would like to have the $36,000 restored. 
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Specifically, $190,000 in terms of value of crude represents about 
70,000 barrels of crude oil, which we in this country use every 12 
minutes and the Bureau asks for $190,000 for the whole year for this 
work, 

Our economy is geared to petroleum. With less than 7 percent of 
the world population, we are using over 50 percent of the total world 
production of oil products. Our use of petroleum products, now 
averaging approximately 8.3 million barrels per day, has been reliably 
forecasted at 10 million barrels per day by 1960 and 12 million barrels 
per day by 1965 


INTELLIGENT MANAGEMENT IN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Considering that we now have less than 20 percent of the free world 
oil reserves, the job of intelligent management in the petroleum in- 
dustry will become more complex and important with each coming 
year. Intelligent decisions in the absence of information on local and 
worldwide industry levels of operation, production, stocks, unused ca- 
pacity, et cetera, are impossible. 

The importance of this knowledge has been demonstrated again and 
again both in peacetime and mobilization, and even more important, 
in time of actual war. The industry now, and for many years, has re- 

ceived this factual important information from the Bureau of Mines. 

This $36,000, or 19 percent, reduction by House action was presum- 
ably based on 1 of 2 premises: (1) That the statistical information 
now gathered and published by the Bureau is in excess of that needed : 
or (2) that there is inefficiency in the organization or in the personnel 
doing this work. 

Regarding the first premise of too much information, unfortunately 
the opposite is true. As comprehensive as these data are, there is a 
serious need for additional information and more frequent periods of 
reporting. 

For example: The need for more adequate statistics on petroleum 
producing operations, exploration, development, and production, is 
of major importance to the Nation. These operations require tre- 
mendous annual capital investments; they produce two-thirds of the 
Nation’s energy production, which in value exceeds that of all other 
domestic minerals. 

INADEQUACY OF STATISTICS 


Despite this importance, statistics on petroleum-producing opera- 
tions are woefully inadequ: ite, with the result that many misconcep- 
tions about the industry create serious problems. 

We do not criticize the Bureau for the lack of this additional infor- 
mation for we appreciate that they can do only as much as available 
funds will permit. It is, however, a serious deficiency of an important 
phase of the petroleum industry which we hope can soon be corrected. 

Regarding possible inefficiency in organization or personnel, I can 
only speak from my observations through personal contact with the 
people of the Bureau. 

During the Korean conflict, I was privileged to serve a term with the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense, as Assistant Director of the 
Program Division, which necessitated almost daily contact with people 
of the Bureau of Mines. 
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I came to Washington, as I think many do, having a misinformed, 
preconceived notion that most Government agencies and civil-service 
employees were probably inefficient and could not measure up to the 
standards of private industry. 

My contacts with the Bureau convinced me that here was an agency 
of the Government that was well organized and staffed with people 
who on the average were as capable, efficient, and dedicated to their 
jobs as could be found in private industry. 

Inefficiency here, in my opinion, is not a legitimate basis for a 19 
percent reduction in funds. 


IMPORTANCE OF REGIONAL OFFICE 


I have talked about the need and value of this statistical information 
on a national basis and would like now to discuss the even greater im- 
portance of this information on a regional basis, particularly as it 
applies to the Pacific coast area 

The Bureau of Mines has a regional office in San Francisco, which, 
along with other functions, has a petroleum statistical section col- 
lecting information from west coast companies for use in the national 
reports, and also, from these data, compiles and publishes similar 
statistical reports of the petroleum situation on the west coast. 

This petroleum statistical section operates on a nominal annual 
budget of approximately $20,000. Any reduction in the Bureau’s 
requested fund is, of course, a threat to this west coast office which has 
been compiling and publishing this information on an uninterrupted 
basis for the past 25 years. 

Regional statistics provided by this office are indispensable for 
effective planning activities of the military, of various Government 
agencies, basic industries, utilities, and the companies making up the 
strategic west coast petroleum industry. 

In considering the importance of regional information for the 
Pacific coast area, one needs to remember the uniquely essential role 
of petroleum in this area. 

n the Nation as a whole, the products of our industry, oil and 
natural gas, provide about 67 percent of the energy used by the people. 
On the Pacific coast more than 90 percent of the ener gy used comes 
from oil and gas. 

In other parts of the country, industrial and commercial plants 
using large volumes of oil can convert to coai usage without severe 
economic penalty, but that is not the ease here because cheap coal 
supplies are not available. Hydroelectric power is important, but 
limited. 

It is a fact that the continued growth of the industrial activity in 
the West is dependent on adequate supplies of oil and natural gas. 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF WEST COAST ODL 


The strategic importance of west coast oil to the military and 
national defense is illustrated by the fact that California, with only 
14 percent of the Nation’s crude oil production. is now supplyi ing the 
military with approximately 25 percent of its domestic purchases of 
all petroleum products. This percentage of supply has been even 
greater in times of actual war 
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Historically the Pacific coast area has been self-sufficient in petro- 
leum. For many years Oalifornia’s crude oil, refineries, and trans- 
portation facilities have supplied the demands in the area. 

Now, however, the California industry is at a point where local 
crude oil is no longer adequate to meet current demands, and the need 
for accurate and timely statistical data is becoming increasingly 
greater as demand for petroleum products in this area continues to 
exceed local supply. 

The deficiency of local supply has not found the industry unpre- 
pared. The information published by the west coast office of the 
Bureau of Mines contributed to the understanding of conditions 
which in turn enabled individual companies to anticipate this situa- 
tion and to take the necessary steps to develop new sources of supply 
adequate to meet current and anticipated demands. 

These are but two of the many changes that are taking place in 
the sources and markets for energy on the west coast. Many more 
just as important could be cited. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Since World War IT new facilities now operating, building, or pro- 
gramed to bring added supplies of oil and natural gas to the west 
coast represent a private capital investment of close to $114 billion. 
These new projects have been developed on the basis of extensive 
studies of the past, present, and future markets for energy on the 
west coast. 

The source of needed background information to enable individual 
companies to make these intelligent studies has in every case been the 
Bureau of Mines reports. There is no other source available from 
which this factual information could have been obtained. 

In conclusion I respectfully urge that sufficient funds be appro- 
priated to assure the continued uninterrupted statistical services of 
the Bureau of Mines, and to assure that the Bureau’s west coast 
statistical office of 25 years’ standing be continued as presently oper- 
ated. The value of this factual information as the basis of future 
planning that may be necessary for the defense of this country can 
never be measured in dollars and cents. Specifically we would like to 
have the $36,000 restored that was cut by the House action. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirk. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Giles. 


AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD T. GILES, DISTRICT ENGINEER 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Gites. I am Admiral Giles, district engineer of the American 
Wood Preservers Institute, representing and being the spokesman for 
the wood-preserving industry. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish that you would insert your statement in 
the record and highlight it for us. 

Mr. Gries. Iam highlighting it now. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


ADEQUATE FINANCING OF FEDERAL RESEARCH IN Woon-PRESERVING FIELD 


I am an engineer with the American Wood Preservers Institute and a spokes- 
man for the wood-preserving industry, which comprises more than 300 wood- 
preserving plants throughout the United States and whose production amounted 
to 251 million cubie feet of timber products in 1954. Over the last few years 
pleas have been made repeatedly for increased funds for the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., by reason of the great importance of the work 
of that central well-equipped and well-staffed facility in the field of wood 
utilization. The activities of this fine Laboratory have permeated into all sectors 
of our Nation, foreign governments, universities, States, and industry. 

Members of our industry have noted that there has been a slight increase in 
the Forest Products Laboratory portion of the forest research part of the appro- 
priation bill. They have also noted that this amount is $300,000 less than the 
amount budgeted for the Laboratory and that this amount has been reapportioned 
or redistributed to other activities of the forest research program such as the 
forest range management among others. 

The wood-preserving industry is interested in all features of forest protection 
and conservation. It is, however, primarily interested in the activities of the 
Forest Products Laboratory which, throughout the years, has been of such great 
assistance to a large portion of our people in all States, the governments and all 
industry, including ours. It is by reason of the value of the work of this Labora- 
tory that I am appearing today, respectfully requesting that you give your con- 
sideration to the reinstatement of the funds originally budgeted for the Forest 
Products Laboratory, or, if in the opinion of the Congress the redistribution of 
funds is considered necessary, that the total research appropriation be increased 
to support the Laboratory as originally provided for in the budget. 

The following are our reasons for this request: Because of the many complex 
problems involved in the utilization of timber and timber products, it is essen- 
tial that research work should be carried out at a central laboratory that is rec- 
ognized nationally as the source of basic current information that will enable our 
taxpayers to utilize our timber resources to the very best advantage. 

The Forest Products Laboratory with its eight major research divisions has 
served individuals, commerce, industry, the Federal, State, and civic govern- 
ments for more than 45 years. 

From my own experience, I have learned the real value of this Laboratory and 
its staff through its work on treated laminated oak timbers for the Navy’s mine- 
sweeper program and its work with industry, and particularly the automobile 
industry in research in dimensionally stabilizing wood for automobile bodies. 
There are many other specific activities of the Laboratory where assistance has 
been given to all the people of the United States and which have been of eco- 
nomic value to the Government and industry. I have with me here a copy of the 
Forest Products Laboratory’s latest cooperative work for our industry. The 
report (No. 2043) of November 1955 entitled “A Study of the Preservative Treat- 
ment of Lumber” comprises the latest information on the most effective proc- 
esses for prolonging the life of lumber. These are only a few examples of how 
the Laboratory assists the Government-commercial-industrial team. All lean 
very heavily on the facilities and personnel of this institution. 

As an additional indication of the value of the FPL to Government and indus- 
trial activities, members of the staff of the Laboratory are included on commit- 
tees of our industry and now are serving on several committees of the Building 
Research Advisory Board of the National Research Council, National Academy 
of Sciences. 

About a year ago the Federal Housing Administration sought the assistance 
of the National Academy of Sciences in solving seven major housing problems. 
TI am not familiar with the composition of all 7 committees named to handle 
these problems; however, I am familiar with 4 of them. 

(1) The Woodblock Flooring Installation Committee includes three staff 
members of the Forest Products Laboratory. one of whom is the Assistant Di- 
rector of the FPL, Chairman of this Committee: 

(2) The personnel of the Vapor Barrier Materials Advisory Committee of the 
Building Research Advisory Board includes two more engineers of the Forest 
Products Laboratory ; 

(3) The Anchorage Committee includes the Chief of the Housing Research 
Section of the Laboratory; and 
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(4) BRAB—Study of protection against decay and termites in wood frame 
construction. I am serving on this committee which includes two members 
from the Forest Products Laboratory, of whom the Chief of the Wood Preserva- 
tion Division (FLP) is serving as Chairman of this BRAB Committee. 

These are only a few of the committees of the National Academy of Sciences 
where FPL personnel are giving valuable assistance. 

Because of the very complex nature of the many attendant problems in the 
use of timber products, it would be impossible to carry on research and investi- 
gation with the same degree of efliciency through independent laboratories. 
Many colleges and industries, including our industry, particularly, could ill- 
afford to reproduce the faciilties and have the scientifically trained and speeial- 
ized personnel and equipment which have been accumulated throughout the years 
at the FPL. 

The national efforts of the FPL for years have been closely associated with 
important developments in prolonging the life of forest products and adding to 
the best practical utiliaztion of our natural resources. For example, FPL 
investigations played a prominent part in extending the useful life of timber 
products used on our railroads. Fifty years ago the annual replacement of 
crossties in railroad tracks required 100 million pieces per year, amounting to an 
average of 300 crossties per mile. As a result of scientific investigation and the 
improvement of preservative processes, the average life of crossties in our rail- 
roads has been extended from 9 years of average life to more than 33 years, 
according to statistics compiled by the Association of American Railroads. 
The railroads themselves estimate that a daily saving of $775,000 has been 
achieved through improved preservation practices. Crosstie renewals alone 
have been reduced from 100 million pieces per year to some 26 million or a 
saving of 74 million crossties per year. Similar results have been achieved in 
the economic use of forest products in our great public utilities. 

Recent nationwide inspections conducted by the American Wood Preservers 
Institute for the BRAB Committee for the Study of Protection Against Decay 
and Termites in Wood Frame Construction indicate the inestimable value of 
preservative treatment for lumber used in home building. Plans within the 
industry anticipate the extended use of chemically treated wood for housing 
within the areas where decay and termites now take their greatest toll. These 
inspections and records have proven that properly preservatively treated wood 
in the plates or sills, joists, and subfloors has been unaffected by decay or termite 
attack for periods ranging up to 32 years. Only a few native species of wood 
are naturally resistant to decay and insect damage and the supply of these 
few has greatly diminished. As a result, a large wood-preserving industry has 
developed for the treatment of railroad ties, poles, building timber and lumber, 
piles, farm fencing, and the new popular low-cost pole-type farm buildings, 
plywood, waterfront timber, and woodblock flooring for factories and homes. 
Our industry is making a valuable contribution to the economy of the Nation. 
There are now more than 200 commercial wood-preserving plants engaged in 
the pressure treatment of timber products and their contribution to the economic 
welfare of the Nation may be summarized as follows: 

Treated wood lasts 8 to 10 times longer than untreated wood. 

This service contributes to conserving the Nation’s timber resources. 

t allows the use of a number of species of wood not otherwise suitable 
for outdoor installations. 

It increases the value of timberland by utilizing some woods not other- 
wise salable. 

It stimulates employment in plants and wood operations—the latter utiliz- 
ing farm labor in the off season of farming. 

Our industry is proud of its contributions and recognizes that losses due to 
decay of untreated wood in service are still estimated to be about $300 million 
a year. Another 150 to 200 million dollars are estimated to be lost because of 
termite and other insect damage. Some of this loss undoubtedly could be 
avoided by a wider application of presently known methods of preserving wood. 
To satisfactorily solve the problem, however, it has become increasingly evident 
that improved or new methods of treatment are needed. Some of the reasons 
supporting this need are: 

The available species not widely treated heretofore, many of which are 
difficult to season and to adequately protect with preservatives by present 
methods. Among such woods are Inland Douglas fir, some of the spruces 
and true firs, and several hardwoods including species that often are com- 
mon in woodlots. 
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The shallow heartwood penetration obtained in several widely treated 
woods, which acts as a limiting factor in their long service life. 

The steady increase in amount of nonresistant sapwood in present-day 
supplies of almost all species in an ever-present problem. This increase in 
sapwood means that a greater volume and variety of wood need preservative 
protection ; also, that the cost and permanence of the preservative chemicals 
have become more critical factors in the practical treatment of wood. 

The more exacting use requirements that must be met by suitable treat- 
ments for certain wood products. For instance, most present treatments 
fail to meet such requirements for certain uses such as paintability, safety 
in contact with food or drinking water or freedom from odor, along with 
high effectiveness. 

The lack of reasonably cheap, effective, and fully satisfactory combina- 
tion treatments that provide a high degree of fire retardancy as well as 
preservative toxic protection. 

In order to meet some of these needs, the wood-preserving industry has long 
recognized the continuous and intensive programs of research are necessary. 
Therefore, it has conducted a large amount of such work on its most immediate 
need for improvement. No individual company can, however, afford to maintain 
a laboratory that has the necessary equipment and staff of specialized wood 
experts to develop much of the fundamental information leading to practieal 
advancements. For this reason the wood-preserving industry for many years 
has worked closely with the Forest Products Laboratory. For years the research 
findings of this group have comprised an important part of the annual proceed- 
ings of the American Wood Preservers’ Association. Staff members of the 
Forest Products Laboratory have served on many of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association committees in developing outstanding improvements in wood 
preservatives and their more efficient use and impregnation. 

By reason of the great national need for the broader application and use of 
preservatively treated timber products, and through its close working relationship 
with the Forest Products Laboratory, our industry has become increasingly 
disturbed by the Laboratory’s growing inability to carry on a reasonable research 
program on wood preservation problems due to insufficient appropriation of 
funds. Our industry believes that this unfortunate situation should be cor- 
rected not only for its own well-being, but, also for the well-being of consumers 
and growers of wood. The wood-preserving industry appreciates this oppor- 
tunity to indicate its sincere interest in the conservation of the Nation’s wood 
products and to request restoration of funds in the Forest Products Laboratory’s 
portion of the 1957 appropriation. 

I would like to submit an outline of proposed work prepared by the American 
Wood Preservers’ Institute for the Laboratory in its future programing. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Admiral Gires. Our industry comprises over 300 wood-preserving 
plants, large and small. In 1954, our production amounted to 251 
million cubic feet of timber products. The inestimable value of con- 
servation by treating these products goes into the millions. 

Over the last few years there have ‘been pleas from various people 
in the Government and the country for increased funds for the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. That is by reason of the 
fact that the work of that centrally located, well-equipped, well- 
staffed organization is of major importance to the people of the 
United States, to foreign governments, to our universities, State, and 
industry. 

However, members of our industry have noted a recent reduction 
in the House action of $300,000 in the budgeted appropriation for the 
Forest Products Laboratory. There was some slight imerease in 
the laboratory, but it was reduced $300,000, leaving, I believe, an 
increase, slight increase of $168,000. 

Our members have noted this and are upset. Some of the funds 
that were reduced from the budgeted funds for the Forest Products 
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Laboratory were redistributed and reapportioned to other activities 
in the forest program. 

Our industry is always interested in all features of forest pro- 
tection, forest utilization, forest conservation, and we do not like to 
see any portion of this budget reduced but we are particularly in- 
terested in the Forest Laboratory portion of the budget, and that is 
the reason I appear today, and that is to plead with you that the 
$300,000 that has been reduced and redistributed be reinstated, or, 
if the programs to which it has been redistributed are considered 
important, that the research appropriation be increased to bring the 
Forest Products Laboratory portion up to the level where it 
budgeted by the Department. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. The budget was $400,000 and the House allowed 
$168,000 ? 

Admiral Girxs. That is right. 

For more than 45 years, the Forest Products Laboratory with its 
8 major research divisions, has served individuals, commerce, all gov- 
ernments, particularly our Federal Government as well as foreign 
governments, and industry. 

I might add that they are of great service to the small-business 
man who particularly does not have the funds to do certain research 
or improve his forest products work. 

My experience in the Navy has been that the Navy has leaned very 
heavily on the Forest Products Laboratory for a great deal of its 
a work, 

The Navy’s minesweeper program, laminated timbers for frames 
on these minesweepers, plywood for small boats, among many others. 

The industry has also leaned very heavily on the Forest Products 
Laboratory for their research work. 

I might mention that the value of the Forest Products Laboratory 
to Government agencies is reflected in that, to my knowledge, there 
are 4 committees in the National Academy of Sciences that have 8 
members from the Forest Products Laboratory operating on those 4 
committees. That is on the average of two per committee. 


BUILDING RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


In other committees T have no knowledge so I would not mention 
them, but I am particularly informed on the Building Research Ad- 
visory Committee, which has a Federal Housing Administration 
problem of determining protection against decay and termites in light 
frame construction where the Federal Housing Administration has a 
great deal of difficulty in light frame structures due to termites and 
decay damage. 

On that particular committee, Dr. Linden is chairman of it and he 
is Chief of the Wood Preservation Division of the Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

Because of the very complex nature of the many attendant problems 
in the use of timber products, it would be impossible to carry on re- 
search and investigation with the same degree of efficiency through 
independent labor atories. 
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Many colleges and industries, including our industry particularly, 
could ill afford to reproduce the facilities and have the scientifically 
trained and specialized personnel and equipment which have been 
accumulated through the years at the Forest Product Laboratory. 

The national efforts of the FPL for years have been closely asso- 
ciated with important developments in prolonging the life of forest 
products and adding to the best practical utilization of our natural 
resources. 

For example, FPL investigations played a prominent part in extend- 
ing the useful life of timber products used on our railroads. Fifty 
years ago the annual replacement of crossties in railroad tracks re- 
quired 100 million pieces per year, amounting to an average of 300 
crossties per mile, 

As a result of scientific investigation and the improvement of pre- 
servative processes, the average life of crossties in our railroads has 
been extended from 9 years of average life to more than 33 years, 
according to statistics compiled by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

Senator Cuavez. We have in Albuquerque the Santa Fe Railroad 
which has a very large creosoting plant. 

Mr. Giixs. I know they do. Many of the railroads have their own 
creosoting plants. 

Senator CHavez. I suppose this research work is funneled to them ? 

Mr. Gires. To the Forest Products Laboratory. 

You know that the poles used in utilities and power and telephone 
lines have been treated also and saved commensurate funds similar 
to the crossties. 

PRESSURE TREATMENT OF WOOD 


The pressure treatment of timber products and their contribution to 
the economic welfare of the Nation may be summarized as follows: 

Treated wood lasts 3 to 10 times longer than untreated wood. 

This service contributes to conserving the Nation’s timber resources. 

It allows the use of a number of species of wood not otherwise suit- 
able for outdoor installations. 

It increases the value of timberland by utilizing some woods not 
otherwise salable. 

It stimulates employment in plants and wood operations, the latter 
utilizing farm labor in the off season of farming. 

Our industry is proud of its contributions and recognizes that 
losses due to decay of untreated wood in service are still estimated to 
be about $300 million a year. 


TERMITE AND INSECT DAMAGE 


Another 150 to 200 million dollars are estimated to be lost because 
of termite and other insect damage. Some of this loss undoubtedly 
could be avoided by a wider application of presently known methods 
of preserving wood. 

To satisfactorily solve the problem, however, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that improved or new methods of treatment are needed. 
Some of the reasons supporting this need are: 

The available species not widely treated heretofore, many of which 
are difficult to season and to adequately protect with preservatives by 
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present methods. Among such woods are inland Douglas fir, some 
of the spruces and true firs, and several hardwoods including species 
that often are common in woodlots. 

The shallow heartwood penetration obtained in several widely 
treated woods, which acts as a limiting fact in their long service Iife. 

The steady increase in amount of nonresistant sapwood in present- 
day supplies of almost all species is an ever-present problem. This 
increase in sapwood means that a greater volume and variety of wood 
need preservative protection; also, that the cost and permanence of 
the preservative chemicals have become more critical factors in the 
practical treatment of wood. 

The more exacting use requirements that must be met by suitable 
treatments for certain wood products. 

For instance, most present treatments fail to meet such require- 
ments for certain uses such as paintability, safety in contact with 
food or drinking water or freedom from aise, along with high effec- 
tiveness. 

The lack of reasonably cheap, effective, and fully satisfactory com- 
bination treatments that provide a high degree of fire retardancy as 
well as preservative toxic protection. 

In order to meet some of these needs, the wood-preserving industry 
has long recognized that continuous and intensive programs of re- 
search are necessary. Therefore, it has conducted a large amount 
of such work on its most immediate need for improvement. 

I was very happy that Mr. Besley a little while ago mentioned this 
appropriation, the restitution of funds like I am pleading with you 
to do. 

No individual company can, however, afford to maintain a labora- 
tory that has the necessary equipment and staff of specialized wood 
experts to develop much of the fundamental information leading to 
practical advancements. 


COOPERATION WITH FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


For this reason the wood preserving industry for many years has 
worked closely with the Forest Products Laboratory. For years the 
research findings of this group have comprised an important part of 
the annual proceedings of the American Wood Preservers Associa- 
tion. Staff members of the FPL have served on many of the AWPA 
committees in developing outstanding improvements in wood pre- 
servatives and their more efficient use and impregnation. 

By reason of the great national need for the broader application 
and use of preservatively treated timber products, and through its 
close working relationship with the FPL, our industry has become 
increasingly disturbed by the laboratory’s growing inability to carry 
on a reasonable research program on wood preservation problems 
due to insufficient appropriation of funds. 

Our industry believes that this unfortunate situation should be 
corected not only for its own well-being, but also for the well-being 
of consumers and growers of wood. 

The wood-preserving industry appreciates this opportunity to in- 
dicate its sincere interest in the conservation of the Nation’s wood 
products and to request restoration of funds in the Forest Products 
Laboratory’s portion of the 1957 appropriation. 
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(PEOPROSED WORK 


I would like to submit an outlme of proposed work prepared by 
the American Wood Preservers Institute for the Laboratory in its 
future programing. 

‘ ‘ > 

Senator CHavez. That may be made a part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATIONAL WorRK FOR Forest Propucts LABORATORY 
SEASONING 


1. Study the seasoning of species of hardwoods available in the woods but hav- 
ing little or no use due to checking, splitting, or decaying during seasoning, with 
particular attention to their use as crossties. The possible value of incising, 
pretreatment, and molds might be investigated. 

2. Study the effect of incising on the reduction of checks and increase in rate 
of seasoning for species of western timbers now used for poles. 


TREATMENT 


1. Following the work as outlined above investigate the possibility of obtain- 
ing suitable penetration and retention. 

2. Study the effect of heavier retention on the reduction of mechanical wear 
of ties, possibly using the rolling load machines developed by the American 
Association of Railroads for part of the work. 

3. Investigate the use of higher pressures (1,000 pounds or more) on some 
hardwood species which are difficult to penetrate with the usual pressures. 

4. Study methods of improving penetration in heartwood not presently 
penetrable. 

5. Study time and preservative temperatures while treating necessary to 
sterilize woods not previously investigated, such as gum. 

PRESERVATIVES 

1. Investigate methods for the determination of the amount along with type 
and characteristics of preservatives in freshly treated wood and wood which 
has been in service, with particular emphasis on faster and more accurate methods 
than are now known, possibly using more suitable solvents. 

2. Investigate fire-retardant treatments for outdoor use in such materials as 
piles, shingles, and structural members either as additives to present preserva- 
tives, new preservatives, or coatings. 


AFTER TREATMENT 


1. Investigate the loss of oil-type preservatives from treated wood in storage 
along with methods for prevention. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Collect information and prepare curves on the life of poles. 
2. Prepare booklets for farmers and homeowners showing where and how 
preservatively treated wood should be used in their structures. 

3. Investigate the determination of heartwood-sapwood line in untreated and 
treated hardwoods, such as redgum and new species which might be utilized 
for crossties. 


VALUE OF WORK AT MADISON, WIS., LABORATORY 


Mr. Gites. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The last thing that the Forest Products Laboratory did for the 
forest economy was in November 1955 and this is a copy of the record 
which I will present you with, which indicates the value to our industry 
of the work at Madison Laboratory. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity of appearing before you. 
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CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 


Chairman Haypen. This concludes the hearings on the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill. Interested 
parties may file statements for inclusion in the record if they are 
presented to the committee by Wednesday, March 21. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Friday, March 16, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair. ) 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


[Budget titles are in italic type] 


A Page 
Alaska. (See under Territories, Office of, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Geological Survey.) 
Appropriations and other titles of funds. (See summary tables, pp. 2-12.) 


Cc 
Collections by Department deposited in Treasury, table__._.____...____~- 23 
Commission of Fine Arts (beginning of hearings) ~~__._.._.___-______~- ite 548 
Salaries and Erpenses: 
I TTS | I ai cistictcceseinbinicectatntancindihapiialtciea ss ntl 550 
I, CN in sa cere igiein el celieticiadinia ana mammeniies 548 
A I a ala ln incre ince Mae dnne 550 
I Or Cais th ich chica vce somanenits nab citar 550 


Personnel. (See summary table, pp. 24-26.) 


E 


tumployment authorized and estimated. See Personnel. 


F 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review (beginning of hearings)... 559 
Salaries and Expenses: 
RS SIN os ccccinsccecerecsinieennnstenttnipcanataaa cE aaa, 559 
CO IFNO T'S CORRODE 2. icttinnecie niin age 560 
Coiareme WF CRIB ceciicitennnnntinaibenbantestiicas: . 850 
Fish and Wildlife Service (beginning of h rings) ~-._._-_.-____-___-_____ 431 
Administration of Pribilof Islands: 
Ic OUR a ebelsebieenipbintibbs an) ae 
Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1956_..___-___-________ — 
CORREO. Be OUND cians oni heekeend an bcse ee Leen s 488 
Di cisctctaseaits ti teieigtacoetinappcar seated sniesspiaseiiraal abla cietnacdles tates 447, 454, 455, 466, 487 
Amounts available from all sources, and distribution by programs, 
I icin sinha hi ninicenaininehiditnontiinitiaeindicinnaabicdi acted eben A44 AAS 
Construction: 
SE Dey HC ree se be oon nn ete nenneneee ahaa dabeea en 475 
Appropriations by fiscal years____-- ssiictdiun chad an tiene nnp aialaiaiatiiaiadt 479 
Betent SO. nice de nwkaniternienannninbabies 474 
Creston, Mont., fish hatchery, statement by Senator Mike Mans- 

OO Si oa cis crete ne meh in meinntaimgie ie ee ee eee 730 
Ennis, Mont., fish hatchery, statement by Senator Mike Mansfield. 730 
Fish facilities____- ee ee ee ee 475 
MeNary Hatchery, Ariz., colloquy, communications_—_-__.--~-- 479-482 
Marion, Ala., fish hatchery, program, communications__.. 482, 629-634 
Miles City, Mont., fish hatchery, statement by Senator Mike 

a a cscs isco vicinus ening ca eaten bint acne eneaiaeanaipipetite TSU 
Otligatinne by objects... .s0nensccwesesnwccsnnce os batehialbn abate 479 
Welaka, Fla., fish hatchery, construction program_-_-.------~---- 483 

Statement by Hon. D. R. Matthews__--~---------------- 711-716 
Wits Gactitties. .xcnncnmcntieencnesdcdnnn@eesecummcinsbts 478 


Vill 
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Fishfand Wildlife Service—Continued Page 
Daructer eo aiatembeitien ri eA . alia. 2a eee 436 
General Administrative Expenses: 

Anaionie Bp GOUINiiiie 665 ei a ee cee 485 
Ayppropriatinas' by Geénb yentG ise i ei eh kes ccs 486 
Automobiles, amendment to House action requested______._.--- 486 
Weae 7 ements ae i ke aa ai cde 484 
Cone iets- Oe COR NN ik. neh ceetitm isda scenes Qaunn 485 
Investigations of Resources: 

Brel geht Dp OCCT oes nest bit bis cident sitcoms 466 
Appropriations by flecal. years .is oo sie ik se etn neues. 472 
TUee Fumeieetinss ai ik thn soliton. 465 
Communication, chamber of commerce of the United States______ ¢ 

Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery resources..__ 468 
Coiipations: tig CUROUMR iii ik Bs ct tent ctibsinedsccne 471 
Research on birds and mammals______-_-_---_----_-------..-.- 469 
Research on fish and fisheries___........................-..-... 466 
Research on fish migration over dams_.____....------~-.+.-.«-.- 470 


Saltonstall-Kennedy Act funds, programs and allocations, fiscal 
1955 and 1956, and balance available for fiscal 1957 if act is 


sot pomtinese 6 ek i a kis 472-474 
Management and Investigations of Fish and Wildlife Resources in 
Alaska: 
Beedint Sebi ai i et eae ih etcicicnid dc cncigo oe 455 
es SIE ii aiid dbieusbindeunadannnne 454 
Management of Resources: 
Administration of fish and game laws____-..--.---..--~-~-.--.-- 447 
Amendment requested to restore House reduction__........—~ 456-458 
Aire: Ba ER Ee ai aie hit sit pstaietindcxicnawene~ 446 
Appropridtions:. by fecal Our Gi abies tsi ch cnscmnnnene 456 
Blackbirds, damage to corn in Delaware and New Jersey, state- 
ER, TT side ih ik sickle inheinithdermemeabhehinepninlelataninndaingyie 
Butett SentiGcntieOi isk cctinin. ccinisadiiannnnd 446 
Communication, Chamber of Commerce of the United States____-_ 902 
Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents, budget justi- 
eta ila td idatin dein i ee ce hed 453 
COMI ish i cincinnati Adah a anetahtiais 838-35, 458-462 
Communication, Senator Gordon Allott.._-...........------ 498 
Statement by Hon. Henry Aldous Dixon_.......-...-----~-- 774 
Senator: Frank: A» Bartethsiisis ash ctiesanbeicrccotendidenecne 745 
Goemnater: Alem: TOiD ie ince 4 nein ditt eccigocnceas= 431 
Senator George W. Malone___.---.--------~----------- 29-33 
Cooperative fishery engineering program, participation of State 
08. Titi ne ROME, a6 leith dincnadtosenne 
Mammal and: bird rener vethen Otis eciccicwiiniciisiincinuniisniconsno 451 
Migratory Bird Treaty, colloquy............................~~- 490 
Mineral leasing on refuges, colloqguy__._.....-..........----- 496-498 
Director’s circular letter defining practices and procedures... 493 
Subject to approval of Fish and Wildlife Service._..__.__--- 491 
Obiigetions :: bi. -QiG0CRs is ici dash eiitittihowccncnone 456 
Propagation and distribution of food fishes............__...---~- 449 
Bei war: eee: MEO ii in sikh art tied tite Ham taecdnnne 452, 462-465 
Soil and moisture conservation___...........-......---------- 454 
Personnel. (See summary table, pp. 24-26.) 
Somnces..cd POWER CONOON ss albeit todas... 441 
Forest Service (beginning of hearings) ~........--_-.__.-.....-_--__---_ 571 


Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
Cache National Forest, Utah, purchase of lands within, communi- 


CO i citecnstinihcintititcineia Na sSinitaihiiiin Nella itil es taenticepenen 909 
Bae ctepe nt date asia, cthesnininteh hie Adib OR Liki mre 667 
Statement by Hon. Henry Aldous Dixon___-..__.________ 773, 775 


Wee Att ican titiinnth so eesell pel tied 666 
Activities of the Forest Service, statement by Senator Wayne Morse__ 689-702 
Aircraft, operation and maintenance of, proposed changes in language 

ET a eee eee 587 
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Forest Service—Continued Page 
Cooperative range improvements (special account): 
Budect justiGcation............c2susield.cctinsslea em 675 
Granger-Thye Act authorizations_..__..........-.-...----.---- 676 
Federal Timber Sale Policies, timber inventories, colloquy___.--~~~-- 607 
Forest Roads and Trails: 
Access roads, statement by counsel for Association of Oregon 
I ine ectiisnctcenicnieetncinensiieisiinen in tain acess nen AAAS Nn, sania aR ie 813 
Value to States, communications___._...------.-.--- 590, 685-700 
Bedignnt Justice tien steeieniinnnn elvis aed ales lene 659 
Communication from the Chief_.....-.-.-.-.--..-.-------.-+-- 647 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, reason for not using authority 
granted under________ eisees 2.14 wade aoiteniagininel-= 662 
Federal Highway Act of 1921, proposed change in language___. 660 
Statement by Senator Warren G. Magnuson___--_.------------- 664 
Influence of national forests on water supplies, statement by Chief... 819 
National Association of State Foresters, statements by legislative 
chairman and legislative vice chairman ___._-----.--..--..---+--- 734-742 
National Reclamation Association, statement by secretary-manager__ 742 
Salaries and Expenses (activities under this title also in italic type) : 
Bet: FEO neice siti rnin ibid hein ES 572-587 
Control of Forests Pests: 
Decrease in estimate due to completion of certain projects... 645 
Forest disease investigations, State participation___________ 652 
Bneect. -Ipvreetieeent. scence i ide. 651 
White pine blister rust control, colloguy__--___.------------ 648 
Fighting Forest Fires: 
Communication from State Forester, South Dakota________ 739 
Control investigations, colloguy_____--_-_-.-- Sul plete beh. 650 
Forest fire protection, colloqguy___.....-..__--.------------ 619 
Problem in southern California, statements, communications, 
CORO GO earercenretentenrecnmitinickeaitiamantnmnnane GANAS. UE BEE, nit S5O-—S68 
Recent - res, COUIGUS once towne dlls lini ei 644 
Statement by Senator Stuart Symington ____.-_________--__ 753 
Genter Thomas Ei. Macklin cies us ios. 827 
Forest Research: 
MP inethh, -PONORTOh BIOs icin weenwmcnneentiieeile...-- 657 
Arkansas, expanded research facilities, need for, statement 
by Senator J. W. Fulbright, colloquy.___._.._---_-_-_--__- 868-872 
Cumberland Gap National Historical Park. (See under Na- 
tional Park Service.) 
Dukes Experimental Forest, communications___..______-~~ 907 
Need for forest research center, statement by Senator 
CE Ts UO vr ectesintitectitctarrtntinciannnranenh MBIT, bite ceneas 721 
Economic investigations, colloquy._........-..._--------_- 656 
Forest and range management research, House Committee 
report on action to provide increase in funds for______-__~- 606 


Forest Products Research Laboratory, support for restora- 
tion of House reduction: 


American Wood Preservers Institute___...........___ 916-923 
Conmenioneee. ck oe in toad 655, 903-904 
Forest BParmers Association... nS u is se. - 849 
Hardwood Plywood Institute and the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood: Assoctetnitis 6 isk oi 2 BARS 775 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Association.__.___ T4t 
Statement by Senator Homer E. Capehart..._______.-__ 716 
Forest survey, cotogwgis i. Jian a a 656 
Headwaters Research Center, Minn., communication from 
Senator Hubert. Bh, HumphreF nncunciwinneuuinewowdidiuoe- 904 
House approval of increases for, colloguy..._.........__-~- 602 
Iowa, research center, need for, communication from co- 
chairman, Iowa Forestry Association._.............__.__ 906 


Senator Thomas BE. Moertim. 2.2 2c aes dl. 905 
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Forest Service—Continued 
Salaries and Expenses—-Continued 


Forest Research—Continued Page 
Minnesota, hydrologic laboratory, need for.............~- 604 
Newsprint pulp experimentation__...............-.......-- 654 
North Dakota, research center, need for, colloqguy_.._..~- -. 8 
Papermaking from hardwoods, hew process.......-..—.~~-~.- 654 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, request for research 

center at, communication from Senator W. Kerr Scott_- 902 
GE: TO acts ties cetintilgiintiitinatl iid ee 
Statement by representative, Southern Illinois U niversity __ aah Se 
Senator Ralph BE. Flanders... 22552 ss 754 
Tennessee, research center, need for, statements____-~ ~~ 845-848 
Transfer of funds authorized, colloquy__-_---- wekuiwunuuK 648-650 

National Forest Protection and Management: 

Construction of improvements, colloquy —-_--—- iiwitichsinlvitiden G21-GS5 
Damage of destructive eutting to timberlands, « ‘olloquy ___- —— 
Demand for timber, colloquy___..----~- itt... GED 
Forest-land ownership, colloquy___...---...-.--..-.---+-- 594 
Forest rangers, employment and training of, colloquy______ 625-627 
Increase in work of agency, colloquy____--__..---.-.-..-~~_ 600 
Increases for national forests, colloguy___--..---_-_~-~- ia 5S 
Leasing of land for field crops, colloquy __--_-__- ibs d ia : 506 
Livestock and sheep grazing, colloqguy______._..__..____-____ 595 
Maintenance of major improvements, tabulation___._.________ 618 
Management of other land uses, colloqguy________.__________~- 617 
Project -etmtomoent,- tabde. =. 2 Di ee L. _ 573-574 
Range protection and use, colloguy_____________.---__-___- 609 
Recreation and wildlife, colloquy__...____-_-______--_____-~_- 597 
Communication, Izaak Walton League of America, Inc__ 908 
Senator ‘Thomas H. Rucker se ose er 821 
Statement by Senator Norris Cotton________._________- 820 
Sanitation and care of public campgrounds, colloquy___--_- 613-617 
Sere ho Fie eg ee A in ees DOS 
Soil and water management, colloquy______________-___--__~- 611 
Soil-bank plan, provision for planting conservation acres in 
ber; Coleen as = ee ee abe ue eee 504 
Statement by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture eee sad 588 
Deenot: FO en 5 go eee 634-638 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1957_._._____.._____---- 572 
SInser DOURECONNERT.- CONNNOUY oe io a ek ee ene wns 593 
Timber resource management, colloqguy_______________-_--__~ 608 
Use of timber resources for paper, colloquy___._.._______--- 593 
Wildlife resource management, colloquy____.._..---.__--___- 610 
Statement by representative of National Wildlife Fed- 
Cs: NIN rns erngeeth deeming irk ignite end aotet eee 777-781 

Resource Development, Reforestation: 

Anderson-Manstfield Act, program under___...__-__________ 641 
Appropriations ty. Usch? yemre. 2225 639 
Communication from Senator Edward IG peso eve mence 642 
Knutson-Vandenberg Act, collections under______-___________ 640 
ea 639-642 
Mange rovegetetim, Conuceey.. 2 ee 6458 

Statement by counsel for Association of Oregon 

Nahai nerd ccaericadledace PT te ge te nie 816 


State and Private Forestry Cooperation: 


nl be 667 
Cooperation in forest fire control, colloquy__...._.___________ 668-671 
Cooperation in forest tree planting, colloguy_._...._.________ 671-675 
Proposed change in language of item_____.___.___________. 668 
enteie Oy TneGt). he Matiews. oS 675 
Statement by Senator Wallace F. Bennett.___...._....._ 755-766 
arn ehedinnel ne tamerat armat Aeetiets 6.25. Thule a 730-733 


Support of program by activities, statement by representative, Ameri- 
Cah DPoteatty ASCO, COhdsay. == 872-883 
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Forest Service—Continued Page 
Total increase in appropriation requested, colloquy.__...-..._----~ 606 
Working Capital Fund (proposed by Department) : 

Deletion by House, colloquy 
Similar appropriations approved for various other agencies, listed 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission, budget justification____ 


G 


Geological Survey (beginning of hearings) 
Surveys, Investigations, and Research (activities under this title also 
in italic type) : 

Amendment requested to House hearings, concerning authoriza- 
tion of replacement passenger vehicles 

Amounts available from all sources, 1955-57, table 

Analysis by activities 

Appropriations by fiscal years 

Automobiles, replacements required 

Budget justification 

Buildings, special-purpose, appropriation for. (See under Gen- 
eral Administration. ) 

Cabinet Committee on Mineral Resources, program acceleration 
in compliance with recommendations of 

Classifications of Lands: 

Analysis by subactivities 
Budget justification 

Director’s statement 

Eradication of water-consuming growths, cooperation with 
Forest Service 

General Administration: 

Analysis by subactivities 
Budget justification 
Buildings, special-purpose, appropriations for 

Geologic and Mineral Resource Surveys and Mapping: 

A MRIOT MALRBERL . ROROTI COG isis ence ic ccghdidlnew nbcesccheih bates wien wenn 
Analysis by subactivities 

Budget justification 

General service geology 

Mineral deposits investigations 

Mineral fuels investigations 

National minerals policy, implementation 

Program, outlined 

Increases by activity due to National Minerals Policy 

National Reclamation Asociation, support of appropriations for 
the Geological Survey, statement by secretary-manager 

New research facilities, plans for 

Geet Oe Ber: Cilia ncciantindencnachebnteciniialliiinanndhitinniiirelniens: 

Personnel. (See summary table, pp. 24-26) 

Photogrammetric mapping, employment of private industry, state- 
ment by representatives of Association of Professional Photo- 
grammetrists, colloquy 

President’s Economie Report, training of scientific personnel 

President’s Report on Water Resources Policy 

Soil and Moisture Conservation: 

Analysis by subactivities 
Budget justification 
Statement by Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources 
Supervision of Mining and Oil and Gas Leases: 
Analysis by subactivities 
Budget justification 
Topographic Surveys and Mapping: 
Budget justification 
Map revision and maintenance 
Program, outlined 
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Geological Survey —Continued 
Surveys, Investigations, and Research—Continued 
opographic Surveys and Mapping—Continued 

Small-scale map compilation 
Standard quadrangle mapping 
State contributions 
Total program 

Water Resources Investigations (Federal program) : 
Analysis by subactivities 
Budget justification 
Chemical-quality investigations.._...........---........-.-- 
Sediment investigations 
UE SOUT TWIN. nn a cheetherthete ere eelaeintiben.comenns 

Water Resources Investigations (Federal-State program) : 
Analysis by subactivities 
Budget justification 
State and municipal cooperation 


I 


Indian Affairs, Bureau of (beginning of hearings) 
Commissioner’s statement 
Construction: 
Amendment to House action requested 
Analysis by activities 
Appropriations by fiscal years 
Budget justification 
Budget justification 
Buildings and utilities, projects outlined 
Irrigation systems, projects outlined 
Obligations by objects 
Reduction in funds, colloquy 
Education and Welfare Services (activities under this title also in 
italic type) : 
Analysis by activities 
Appropriations by fiscal years 


Educational Assistance, Facilities, and Services: 
Adult education and training program 
Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools 
Budget justification 
Papel Sarr oe ak ee tec eit 
Higher education and special aids, budget for 
Johnson-O’Malley Act funds, joint statement by Senators 
Robert S. Kerr and A. 8. Mike Monroney 172-174 
Rosebud Boarding Mission funds for gymnasium, colloquy... 167 
Statement by counsel for Association of Oregon Counties_._.. 818 
Maintaining Law and Order: 
Budget justification 
Communication from chairman, All-Pueblo Council 
Communication from Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
Funds, by States, table 
Relocation Services: 
Budget justification 
Statement by Senator Mike Mansfield 
Welfare and Guidance Services, budget justification 
General Administrative Expenses: 
Analysis by activities 
ADO GETE IONE Cae ECE, FORTE eee eee ee ee 
Automobiles, requested amendment for authorization of, justi- 


Budget justification 

Juniper problem, colloquy 

Obligations by objects 

Water pumping exchange arrangement, Salt River area, Arizona, 
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Budget justification—Continued 
Klamath Indians, communication from counsel 
Proposed amendment to H. R. 9390, Duties and Claims of the 
Tribal Committee, statement by representative of commnittee, 
commruntéations, coleeey . os ao 2 Lis 800-813 
Mission Indian Federation of Southern California, resolution urging 
no appropriation for support of Bureau of Indian Affairs in State 
of California 
Personnel. (See summary table, pp. 24-26.) 
Resources Management: 
Agricultural and industrial assistance, agricultural extension 
program 
Cenait opsvatione wag ee ee. nme 139 
Analysis by activities 


Budget justification 135, 147 
Fire suppression 137 
Porekt Bak. ramen i ei cnc remade 136 
Forest work, increase in funds for, colloquy 147 
ETRE WEP ca oka nhs ee eon onpe witeeteennac 141 
Management of Indian trust property_____-________-__-________ 143 


Repair and maintenance, buildings and utilities, amendment re- 
quested in appropriation for 
Justification of funds for 


Warm Springs Reservation, proposed loan to Indians to construct 
timber access roads, statement by Senator Wayne Morse___. 704-706 
PU ee Rs NI. sein nn cs cireeesaneenennin as cariicabeiereiaesciearaueannanin 110-121 
Justification of funds for 
Statement by representative of South Dakota State Commis- 
sion of Indian Affairs and the South Dakota State Weed 
Board 


See also under Land Management, Bureau of. 
Road Construction and Maintenance (liquidation of contract author- 
ization) : 
Die Te Re os ooo cbc ee ess 
Appropriations by fiscal years 
Budget justification ; 
RRSP AD | ea a Pagel ete 
Tribal Funds: 
Budget justification 
Creek Indians, distribution of funds 
Obligations by objects 
Revolving fund for loans 
Indian Claims Commission (beginning of hearings) 
Salaries and Expenses: 
Budget justification 
Statement by Assistant Attorney General 
Work progress, colloquy 
Interior, Department of (Administration) (beginning of hearings) 
Salaries and Expenses: 
Administrative Assistant Secretary’s statement 
Amendment requested, general provisions, section 106 
Analysis by activities 
ADDECRFEEEINES Ur NOR FORTE... 6cs. cccesnunnosne-midsnahe=-= 
Budget justification 
Information service, limitation, comparison with other agencies_-_ 
Manuals, Departmentwide, justification for 
Obligations by objects 
Personnel. (See summary table, pp. 24-26.) 
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J 
Jamestown-W illiamsburg-Yorktown Celebration Commission, budget justi- 
fication 
Jones Point Bridge. (See under National Park Service. ) 


L 


Land Management, Bureau of (beginning of hearings) 
Automobiles, request for authorization of, justification..__....___- ae 
Construction (activities under this title also in italic type) : 
Access Roads: 
Budget justification 
Communication, statement by Senator Wayne Morse_. 377, 702-704 
Cow Creek area, Oregon 377 
Oregon-California timber work, colloquy__..............-~- 376 
See also under Forest Service. 
RE TF i cnintesi nisi cererdteregenn Aten ecich sees hemsiabiainich the Uti teens 375 
ee Tee EOE PRTG ioc on kenneth eseee 376 
Budget justification -_ 
Buildings in Alaska, budget justification 375 
I sali 376 
Director’s statement : 347-351 
Management of Lands and Resources (activities under this title also 
in italic type) : 
IIE I | I al cna h ihe dallltenind reed thes dicaaminaabil 352 
Aronian by Bees) yeare......._. ccs celal ses 366 
Budget justification 
Cadastral Survey: 
Budget justification 
ER EEO EMT a iets eRe | 361 
Fire Suppression, budget justification 
Forestry: 
O. and C. lands, budget justification 
Other lands, budget justification 360 
Subaetivities, table 357 
General Administration, budget justification 
RA ON, UOC, CO aa i cesta cnetic dined wtb dscns 
Land-Records-Improvement Program, colloquy 
Lease and Disposal of Land and Mineral Resources: 
Budget justification 
Subactivities, table 
Maintenance of Access Roads, budget justification 
Maintenance of Physical Facilities, budget justification 
Management of Grazing Lands: 
Budget justification 
Subactivities, table 


Soil and Moisture Conservation: 
Budget justification 
Program, outline for fiscal year 1957 362 
Statement by chairman, Public Lands Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
Senator Alan Bible 
Squaw Butte Experiment Station: 
Budget justification 
ee ite oii ea cele leads 
Transfer to jurisdiction of Department of Agriculture, effect 
on personnel 
Weed Control, budget justification 
Personnel. (See summary table, pp. 24-26.) 
Range Improvements: 


CN Oe la noc escsiciigd oncentn tng nigh tesigeelickenouadahanarets 
Receipts, source and distribution of, colloquy, tables 380-381 
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M 


Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission. (See under 
National Capital Planning Commission. ) 
Minerals Mobilization, Office of. (See under Office of the Secretary.) 
Mines, Bureau of (beginning of hearings) 
Conservation and Development of Mineral Resources (activities un- 
der this title also in italic type) : 
Acting Director’s statement 247-256 
Amendment requested for restoration of House reduction, justifi- 
cation by activities 241-245 
Support of, colloquy 245-247, 256-264 
Anhivets ‘br. GHUNCMICB lee oe en Oe moana 
Budget justification 


Control of Fires in Coal Deposits, budget justification 
Fuels: 


Laramie, Wyo. (See Acting Director’s statement; Oil Shale 
Research Laboratory; Amendment requested for restora- 
tion of House reduction. ) 

Oil Shale Research Laboratory, colloquy____._._-______-___ 211-225, 


245-247, 256, 260-264 
Communication from chamber of commerce of the United 


Senator Eugene D. Millikin 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
Oil Company of California 

Statement by Acting Director 
Hon. Keith Thomson 


Petroleum and natural gas 
Rifle, Colo. (See Acting Director’s statement; Oil Shale Re- 


search Laboratory; Amendment requested for restoration 
of House reduction.) 


Synthetic liquid fuels, program 
Shale-to-oil research 
House report on reduction of appropriation 
Minerals and Metals: 
Budget justification 
Ferrous metals and alloys 
Mineral research, unclassified 
Nonferrous metals 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Obligations by objects 
Cooperation with Office of Minerals Mobilization 
General Administrative Expenses: 
Analysis by activities 
Appropriations by fiscal years 
Budget justification 
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